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\The Romance of Leonardo daVinci 


teachery, and unparalleled grandeur, Tt was the 
world of 


SAVONAROLA, HYPNOTIC PRIEST .s3 
CESARE BORGIA, incestuous Lover . . 5 
MACHIAVELLI, copiess PHILOSOPHER ».6 0 
AONNA LISA, WoMAN OF FAIAL BEAUTY... | 
and the inimitable 


» LEONARDO DA VINCI a. 


B panier Merezhkovsky’s dramatic novel, superbly ‘ 
translated ‘soi the Russian by Bernard Guilbert, 


‘ama the man who embodied its heroic spirit 
‘man who was capable of designing a machine 
fo r the destruction of humanity at the same time 
s he captured an inspired vision of Christ in The 
: Supper... a man who loved but once and 
created an image of that love the world Digs i + 
peation 
can tbe only praise for the translation. it is A 
ial, colorful, and sie nah he rans 
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THE MEMORY OF. 


our: REVERE, Sas 


Sentio, rediit ab inferis Iulianus, 
PEITRARCH 


(1 feel that Julian the Apostate is in resurgence.) 


A collision has occurred between two of the most 
opposed ideas that could exist on earth: Man-thee 
god has encountered God-the-man—Apollo Bel- 
vedere has encountered Christ. 

DOSTOEVSKY 
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FOREWORD 


The present writer has dealt elsewhere (and repeatedly) 
ith 1 Merezhkovsky as poet (he wrote verse and criticism 
e his teens), prophet (in the most sibylline of his works, 
Menace of the Mob), scholar (he was admittedly one 

encyclopedic minds of this century and the last) and 
peeing: Christian and mystagogue. Leonardo shows him 

s best as a master storyteller and interpretive biographer. 
be star of his magnificent piece is best summed up in 
; words of Sidney Colvin: “Galileo, Bacon, Newton, 
ey—he knew what each of them would one day dis- 
the teeming supporting cast—including Michelangelo, 


(as _walk-ons!), ‘with Monna Lisa as the leading lady—is 
stellar than even the most moonstruck of impresarios 
as much as dare even to dream of; the splendid 
are not only panoramic but stereoscopic; the time is 
the Italian Renaissance, one of the very few mo- 
in man’s history which offer any support to the quite 
belief that the angelic element in his nature pre- 
tes over the simian. 

the youngest son of an important government 
was born in 1865; the author of Leonardo has 
stated that he owed ‘just as little to his father as he 
his formal schooling. The old ancestral park, rather 


passed in a house built in the reign of Peter the 
and within sight of that Czar’s palace, the “holy 
and folktales” he heard at a very early age—all 
e inclined him to mysticism. 

was educated at the end of the eighties and the be- 
ee the nineties—the era of severe classicism. In 
‘matriculated at the University of St. Petersburg, 
3 historical-philosophical courses. Here he had his 
ory experience with the political police: a Moliére — 
he had formed underwent the inevitable raid; he 


Macchiavelli, Savanarola, Czsar and Alexander 
a, Francis J, Marguerite of Navarre and Lucrezia Borgia 


with its groves, ponds and a view of the sea, the 


eae a sentence of eile ‘only ae his father’s in- 
fluence. Later on he was to found a religio-philosophical so- 
ciety, with the encouragement of his wife, Zinaida Hippius, 
. Becaetraied both as poetess and beauty; this society too was, 
as a matter of course, promptly suppressed. 
a At the University he studied Comte, Spencer, Mill and 
Darwin. “But, since I was religious, I perceived, dimly, the 
instability of positivistic philosophy. Ponder as I might I 
could discover no way out and was beset by qualms and 
- doubts.” The way out—Christianity—is indicated with all 
the clarity which may be expected of a mystic in almost all 
- of Merezhkovsky’s works, but this revelation was to come 
BF only after many years of being haunted by that dim percep- 
~ tion. 
He first appeared in print, with a poem, in 1882. The 


Christ and Antichrist triptych (of which The Gods Resurgent: 


Leonardo da Vinci is the central panel) was begun in 1893 
and took twelve years to complete. “T have met with a 
particularly poor reception in Russian literature,” Merezh- 


_ kovsky wrote circa 1905, “and to this day have to contend - 


with a certain attitude of animosity.” 
__. Dostoevsky and Tolstoi were sent into this world (as Ya. 
i Chort-Poluslepoi once remarked with more wit than pro- 
- fundity) solely for the purposes of comparison and contrast; 


> Merezhkovsky, it may be added, was apparently born for 

_ the same purposes in relation to ‘Tolstoi and Dostoevsky. ~ 

_ The fact remains that the end of the last century and eH 
asic ~ 


oe beginning of this had no proponents of the same b: 
2 religious | panacea more ardent than these three. In most 
- striking contrast to Dostoevsky, who had returned from al- 


Gee most a decade of a living death in Siberia to declare his ~ 
belief in autocracy and orthodoxy, Merezhkovsky became — 
_an exile because he pointed out that orthodoxy and autocracy” 


. were unheavenly twins, and that Christianity could be at- 


_ with On these grounds . he coincided with Count Leo 
the same scale or with so wide a sweep. And, while Dostoey- 


(and unglamorous) folk for whom the Galilean had, in the 


Sanity. 
or. - there is, decidedly, an ential en 


ained in Russia only when, if and as both were done away — 
“ -Tolstoi, the self-made peasant—although, naturally, not on é 
sky oversentimentalized the humiliated and injured, the poor — 
main, intended His panacea, and while Tolstoi went overboard 


or the mouzhik as the paragon of all the virtues and final — 
rbiter | of all art and culture, ig sees ‘saw both the 


Sea 3 pe Toes Foreword xi 


apher of Julian the Apostate, Leonardo da Vinci and Peter 

e Great. The entire trilogy of Christ and Antichrist is a 
noble try to run with the gods of Olympus and to hunt 
ith the hounds of Christianity. In The Death of the Gods 
‘there is the recurrent poignancy of Julian watching the black 
shiadows of the monks blotting out the sun-shot riant beauty 
: Hellas, and Christianity scores only a technical victory. In 
‘The Gods Resurgent the Olympians are resurgent only as 
aes of gossamer tossed by the winds of fanaticism over 
fires of the Inquisition; however, Merezhkovsky does 
dacive to foretell, with the aid of such bits of Russian re- 
ligious folklore as the Crown of Nebuchadnezzar, the White 
‘Cowl and the Third, the Ultimate Rome, the final and uni- 
versal triumph of a simon-pure Apostolic Cathedral 100 per 
‘cent Slavic Orthodox. Christianity—aunder, of course, one 
Russian Czar—thus coming face to face with the Dostoey- 
n thesis—and back to back with the Tolstoian. ... 


cassis: Gogol’s Chichikov for one and, for another, Peter 
the Great (in Antichrist; Peter and Alexis, the third panel of 
his. triptych); Russia, after its unsportsmanlike October Revo- 


ution of 1917, instantly and hardly surprisingly became the ue 
Land of Antichrist and, two years later, he and Hippius Se; 


left it, never to return. 


ed 
ie tawny shores and the indigo waves of the Mediterranean, * 
a veritable Tithonus, as shrunken and with eyes as eternally 


a in 1941, in the Nazi-occupied South of France. 
ether he found his ultimate _Antichrist in Hitler is some-_ 
~ which, regretfully, I do not know. 


ne Ho 

him: lf (or herself) over whether Merezhkovsky was a pagan 
© yearned to be a Christian or a Christian who yearned — 
be a pagan, for to the true necromancy of his Leonardo 


en quite high on a few of my other translations (the 
A nce was my sixth); I do maintain, though, that I have 
Rever gotten quite so high on any other. — 
Hardened as I am by the exigencies of my bookish Wes 
hardbitten trades, I nevertheless, during the first Englishing 
“this masterpiece, felt myself daily—or rather nightly— 
obnobbing with the great, grand and eccentric ones of a 
jagic past: with prelates, Popes, princes; with meretrices, 
Benes @ eed martyrs, alchemists, wizards; witches: and | 


- Merezhkovsky was the discoverer of a number of. Anti- 


When, in 1931, I saw him in Antibes he seemed, against 
at, However, the gods whom he had loved so well failed _ 
; Tithonus in immortality as well as eternal youth: he ~ 


owever, there is very little need for the reader to fash : 


can fully testify. I do not at all assert that I have not — 3 


iY 


efi Lente eo a wi wie ‘the oe 
phenomenon of Leonardo. How odd i it was to be dealing— 
at four in the morning!—with the no¢turnal ways of Casar 
- Borgia, whose wont it was to turn night into day. ... One 
of Manhattan’s minor and rather sclerotic arteries lay hardly 
_ pulsing under the moonlight—but that moonlight was the - 
_ moonlight of Leonardo’s Florence; the patrolman (in those — 
days occasional visibility was still a requirement for getting 
on New York’s police force) who rapped on the theoretical — 
barrier of the bookstand across the open door of the shop 
_ (it could be very hot up on that balcony of mine)—the — 
| patrolman who rapped in tolerant greeting to a fellow night — 
- owl—was in medieval trappings—and his club was a halberd; 
the billows of smoke came from an alchemist’s furnace and | 
- mot a calabash gurgling from the fermented tobacco of 
_ Stalian cigar clippings; the nth (and inevitably overturned) 4 
_ container of black coffee which took the shellac right off the 
desk and splotched some of the typescript pages was really 
a libation to the gods of translation: It was all one could do 
to. capture and transfix the swarming word-moths; the night — 
“was graying; sleep had long since been sent crouching into a 
-.torner, and one was in that half-dazed yet strangely ex- 
_hilarated mood when perceptiveness is of a peculiar keenness, © 
- when the mind is thronged with the quaintest of conceits and ' 
the drollest of notions and one sees the most curious analo-— 
gies between the most discrepant objects—a mood, I imagine — 
from what I have read and heard, not unlike that induced 
by hasheesh. And then—the poleax of sleep, with desk- 
chair for bed and typewriter for aaae tans: hour or tw) but 
all-reparative..... ie 
If any of my patrons later on in the day found me at all 
upstage, or my speech of a somewhat archaic turn, I can 
only offer the above extenuation and, even at this late date, 
tender my apologies—but not in excuse for the mami, IT 
kept on those nights. ey 
RE 


note, but I feel it is necessary to deal with certain "tbeagt | 
yportant points in. literary ethics raised by the exhumation 
of a British version of Leonardo, much earlier than. 

and happily long forgotten, in a ‘fall-apart edition, its ‘ayacts” 
objectionable feature being its claims of completeness, which 
ire hardly borne out by an examination of its text. This 
zombie edition, described as “expanded,” simply. does not 
“include the whole original work.” The two supplementa: 
translators absolutely have not “translated. and restored a 
th “missing eee 9h if they hae their. F pobhiaias text q 


es a, Foreword Kili 


does not show it. 2 therefore seems extremely difficult to 
see how their “result” can be described as the “most complete 
translation ever to appear in the English language”—unless 
this description represents an exercise in semantics the ex- 
treme ingénuity of which appears to be practically indistin- 
Rene from what is harshly called misrepresentation, 

\ As far back as 1938 John O*London’s Weekly, in review- 
$ ing the Nonesuch Press edition of my rendition of Leonardo, 
BF araited it with the other version: “Now we have a new, 
more complete translation. . . .” Since I had added only 
few previously censored lines ‘to this second revision, the 
eference to completeness struck me as odd, but not suf- 
ficiently so to distract me from whatever wild goose I was 
chasing to its mare’s nest at the time. When the matter of 


4 
" aroused on being told that a careful editorial estimate showed 
that the unrevised, unsupplemented text of my version was 
at least 20 per cent longer than the “expanded,” “most com- 
plete” zombie edition, with its admission that its first trans- 
_ lator had “omitted nearly one-fifth of the original.” (My feel- 
ing is that the nearly should read as well over. My own sins 
| omission amounted, at the most liberal estimate, to some- 


ent: it serves merely to save the translator’s time and the 
blisher’s costs: neither being a desirable end if it is gained: 
the expense of author and reader.) 


challenge. There are two ways in which a handler can help 
a attain his ringside weight. The first and, I feel, 

_ the See eeable, way is to make him sweat off only his excess 
—which I had to do with my champion. Trench, however, 
al though he also resorted to a great extent to this method, 
- elied ‘tainly upon a second, which I have always abhorred, © 
fa Thousand Exquisite Excisions: whittling off the 
flesh bit by bit, snippet by snippet. 

I but ‘one telling detail was given, the chances of its 
ing in the Trench translation were about even. But if 


scription, planted a park, to emphasize its melancholy, 
With two kinds of depressing trees, Trench inexorably felled 
and hauled away the second kind; if the author, to convey 
n idea of the motley makeup’ and diversified weapons of an 
y of mercenaries, specified: “Harquebusiers of Swabia, 
ers of Graubiinden, slingmen of Picardy, arbalestriers 

Se Trench_ smudged the roster into: “A Beet 


c Ar Ty) 


the present edition was broached, however, my curiosity was — 


where around 7% per cent. I have always abominated abridg- _ 


The solution of the discrepancies did not offer any great : 


‘to the Chinese headsmen of antiquity as the Execu-— 


erezhkovsky, an acknowledged master of narration and - 


_ 


KIVo. 
~ erowd- of ances or ‘various nationali es.” pe Re) thioireh: 
out, with implacable and unabashed ase Bayeux 
tapestry into Manchester table-kivver.. 
~The reader will find no word scamped in the present 
version, either in modern or archaic Russian, or in the 
Italian of the Renaissance, or in old French, or in Latin 
- (medieval or classic) , or in ancient Greek—-and, had there ~ 
been any words in Hebrew, Pali or Volapuk I would have ~ 
seen to it that the reader had them in understandable English. 
The exceptional opportunity for a third (and, in the nature 
of things, most probably final) revision is both exhilarating — 
and sobering. I have availed myself of it to the fullest to — 
~ redeem ail sins of omission, as well as all those sins of com- — 
- mission which time and experience have made naked to the ~ 
eye. My basic text was the last one revised by the author, — 
which I have always used and still regard as the best, but I ~ 
_ have also consulted four other texts (all that were available i 
- to me), including the first complete periodical publication of 4 
_ Leonardo. I also must—and hereby do—extend my sincerest — 
aie thanks for unstinted and enthusiastic assistance to another ; 
linguist, Robert G. Guerney, M. A., whose attainments are — 
far beyond his years. a 
In the main I have regarded’ this revision as a oGlabecas ? 
tion between a young man who regarded the sea of Russian 
literature as only knee-deep but whose version of Leonardo 
Was pronounced a classic of translation, and an older one 
who found himself up to his ears in that sea but considered 
himself lucky in having learned how to tread water therein 
and could therefore lend a hand. And, ‘since I have men y 


oaks to make that hand neither eae harsh nor ek a 
cessively indulgent. a 
_ All things considered, I feel fully justified in off : f 
es present edition as the only integral text in English of § ee 
_ezhkovsky’s masterpiece, as the only English version | i 
i done, to the best of my knowledge and belief, not only 4 
tect” but exclusively from the original Russian Pin i y 
important of all—as the only absolutely complete (without 
any reservations, qualifications or equivocations) translation i 
of The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. ever to” ‘appear in % 
the English language. 
All of man’s proposals are: today under ihetstadowe: of ‘ihe 
onstrous Toadstool. However, judging” ‘by the exceptional 
dness of its first reception, and its fay able acceptance, 
various: se be to Oe the « dc ; rg baie | 
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fesasiation! may, with proper. attention to copyright renewal, 
rove? viable until the year 2019—an eldritch thought, that, 
a ..- In which case it should, like all time-tested translations, 
i -Te-edited. My poltergeist hope is that the future editor 
ill share some of my regard for the text and will merely 
* quicken its tempo in keeping with his times, rather than re- 
; hak duce it fo a zombie quickie. Dixit. 
Oe, ‘The revision and additional translation were no balconied 
air but done at the ground-floor rear of the by-no-means 
Ti ecioss Blue Faun’s tenth lair, on one of Manhattan’s still 
sser yet more sclerotic arteries, and it is open to doubt 
Rae Harry Hansen would, as of now, bestow upon Guerney the 
F accolade of the Translator who Sings as he Works. Never- 
theless, the old spell of that first encounter with Leonardo 
_ was still there—oh, not as overwhelming as it once had 
been, yet still astir despite all the elapsed years. 
s ease the brute tasks of honest translation demand read- 
ne after reading of both original and its translation. I must 
ao tead the Romance a dozen times, at the very least—yet 
i : still has not palled upon me. I envy you, whether you come 
0 this tale, fine and well told, either for the first time or to. 


itant before my show booth—why, the Witches’ Sabbath 


7 “$s appetitom, | moee! 
f BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 
A es the Sign of the Blue Faun: 


ew your first acquaintance with it. And, if you are at all _ 


+ 


cary 
nat 
nt 


es 


Boox ONE [1494] 


THE WHITE SHE-DEMON 


- to the great joy of the townspeople, and was set up 
2 in the piazza, over the Fonte Gaia (the Joyous Fount). The 
people gathered in throngs to gaze upon Venus. But during 
_ the War with Florence, in a conclave of the Regents, one 
x rg Bag arose and spake: “Citizens! Since the Church 
of forbids the worship of pagan idols, I am of the — 
opinion that our armed forces are suffering defeat because 
of the wrath of God ever since our having set up the carven 
statue of Venus im our piazza. And therefore I counsel you: 
_ Break up the statue and bury it in soil belonging to the 
_ Plorentines, so as to bring down upon them a chastisement 
from Heaven.” And that was precisely what the ‘eltigatis of ee 
| Siena did. ee 
_---_—s«¥FROM THE NOTES OF LORENZO GHIBERTI, A FLORENTINE fat 
' SCULPTOR OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


ence, the warehouses of ‘the Guild. of Dyers were Sit 


fatboy additions, coops, uneven abannanik on rickety fe 
‘clung to the houses, their tiled roofs coming so closely — 
another that all they left of the sky was a mere narrow _ 
en in the daytime, it was murky in the street. Near __ 
ay to the shops, hung upon crosspieces, were sam- 
woolen stuffs from abroad but dyed in Florence with _ 
able dyes for which Tuscany was noted. In the gutter, 
le of the street, which was paved with flat cob- 
swirled multicolored liquids, pouring out of the dyeing 
Over the doors of the more important fondachi, or ware- 
could be seen shields with the coat of arms of the 
the Guild of the Dyers: on a field gules, an waele, : 

round bale of wool argent. s 
Cipriano Buonaccorsi, a rich Florentine merchant Ee 
msul of the noble art of the Calimala, was sitting 
é€ fondachi surrounded eee commercial saree 


ck eau books. - a | 


uo Ste ara” 


18 © THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO Da VINCI 
In the cold light of a March day, amid the exhalations of 
dampness wafted up from the cellars crammed with goods, 
the old man shivered and wrapped himself closely in his 
pelisse of much worn squirrel fur and out-at-the-elbows. A 
goose quill was stuck behind his ear, and with his weak, 
' nearsighted, but all-seeing eyes, he was scanning, with seem- 
ing negligence but in reality with attentiveness, the parch- 
ment leaves of an enormous ledger, its pages divided length- 
wise and across into sections; Debit to the left, Credit to the 
right. The entries of goods were made in an even, round 
hand, without any initial capitals, without any full stops or | 
commas, with roman numerals—by no means arabic, which 
were deemed a flighty innovation, unseemly for business 
records. On the first page, in large letters, was the inscription: © 


ae nN a ee 


IN THE NAME OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
AND THE EVER VIRGIN MARY THIS ACCOMPT 
BOOK IS BEGUN ANNO DOMINI ONE THOU- 

‘SAND FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR 


_ Having finished checking the latest entries, and after pains- — 
takingly correcting an error in the number of measures of © 
long cayenne peppers, ginger from Mecca, and bundles of ~ 
cinnamon, taken as security for woolen goods, Messer 
Cipriano, with a tired air, leaned back in his chair, closed” 
his eyes, and fell to planning a business letter, which he had 
to dispatch to his chief clerk at the wool fair in Montpellier, — 
in France. ; ; ee 
Someone entered the shop. The old man, opening his eyes, — 
saw Grillo, a tenant farmer of his, who rented some tilth and 
vineyards from him at his villa of San Gervasio, at the foot ~ 
of the mountains, in the valley of Mugnone. dl 
Grillo was bowing, holding a basket of eggs neatly nested — 
in straw. Dangling at his belt, with their small combs down- — 
ward and their legs trussed, were two live cockerels. ‘ ‘ 

_ “Ah, Grillo!” said Buonaccorsi, with his wonted amiability, 
which he used both for the great and the humble alike. “How 
doth the Lord treat thee? "Twould seem this will be a friend- 
ly spring.” 
“Even the spring bringeth no joy to us who are old, Messer — 
Cipriano; our bones ache grievously—a-crying for the grave. : 

‘Here be some eggs and cockerels for your Lordship against 
_ the radiant holiday,” he added, after a short silence, L 
___ Grillo, with a sly kindliness, puckered up his greenish eyes, — 
the fine sunburned wrinkles gathering about them—such — 
wrinkles as are to .be seen in people used to sun and wind, — 


W, Ane laborers poner on the farm? Will we 
ishing before daylight?” 
ia heavily and became lost in thought, sine 


ose of which I would inform you, messer— 
it not be better to bide our time?” 

hou thyself, old man, didst say but the other day that it 
eg to wait—someone pueht get wind of it be- 


may Be so, well enough, but still a body is afraid: 
These be ‘holy days, and Lenten, whereas our busi- 

of the cleanest—” 

i, I shall take the sin upon my own soul, ewes ‘ 
not give thee away. The only thing is—shall | 


dsires ktiew Of the mound behind the mill at the — 
: a phantom fires run at night over San Giovanni. 
E must be said—we have a lot of this here. aa i 


ie, mike horns. His legs were shaggy, like a % 
with hoofs. And his little muzzle was gay— i 


; seine well-nigh wroth. * 
hast ey told me naught of this before, Grillo?’ Ms : 


= oe aes were. fools. ae may it Be you 
oth, Messer Cipriano. For punished they are, eve: 
since the time of the hanging of their new 
ears Tunning, the worm pe bitad uaa” 


| ee ee ee —— 
MA ye rile 
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the -apples and cherries in their orchards, and anes olives 
have failed. And the sound of the — is ill. ve 

“But wherein is it ill?” 

“How shall I tell you? It hath no ree ‘Sout ‘It aeaee Pe 
Bee ce the heart. It.simply yammers somewhat or other 
_ that makes no sense. You know how it is yourseli—what 
sort of a bell can a body expect to get out of a devil! Messer, 
I say it not to anger Your Lordship—but the priest may, after 
all, be in the right: out of all these unclean things 
are dug up no good can come. Here a body must cai 
matter out with care, and keep his eyes open—gua 
himself with the cross and with prayer, for strong is the 
and cunning, the son of a dog—he’ll crawl in at one ear 
out th’ other! Take, for instance, even this marble’ hand tt 
= Pcchello dug up last year at the Mill Mound—the Foul One 
. did lead us astray, and we gained naught but” 

__ from it—God forbid, ’tis frightful even to recall i 
“Tell me, Grillo—how did you come to find it?” rs 
“fhe matter fell out in autumn, on the eve of St. Martin’s 7 
_ Day. We had sat down to supper, and the housewife ia 
just put on the table a dish of bread mash when a farm 
hand ran into the room—my gossip’s nephew, Zacchello. - 
Now, I must tell you I had left him that night in the field” 
_ by the Mill Mound, to uproot an olive stump—tI wanted to” 
plant hemp there. ‘Master, eh master!’ mumbled Zacchello, | 
all out of his wits; he was shivering all over and his cae 
chattered, “The Lord be with thee, lad!’ ‘There’s an ill hap,’ 
said he, ‘going on in the field—there’s a dead man clams 
bering out from under the stump. If ye believe it not, go, look 
for yourselves.’ We took Janthorns and went. ; , 

_ “It had grown dark. The crescent moon had come up from 

ie behind the grove. Then we saw the stump—there was up 
_ turned earth alongside and something white glimmering in it.) 
_ I bent down and looked—there was a hand sticking up out of 

_ the earth, white, and the fingers beautiful, slender, like those 

of city | maids. ‘Ah, a fit take thee,’ : thought, ‘what tee | 


." 


to have a better look all around one the hand farted. 
€ stirring, beckoning me with its dainty fingers. After that E| 

could not hold out any more; I began shouting, and my legs | 
_ gave way from under me. But Monna Bonda, the gammer— 
ES we count her a knowing one, a sorceress and a midwife, a 
~ old woman, even though an ancient—she up and said: “W] 
™ ver are ye feared of, ye fools, can ye not see the hand is 
__ living nor dead, but of stone?’ She grabbed hold of it, gave | 
fank: and Pulled i it out = the = cesta like a turnip. At ‘oe 


_o rs - : a ; , 
a : 
eae ~ me. White ee se rae | 
Eat wrist, “the hand was broken off. ‘Granny,’ I 
her, ‘oh, “granny, leave it be, touch it not; let’s bury 
ground fast as we can, or else, like as not, we may _ 
gain misfortune along-with it.’ ‘Nay,’ said she, ‘that 
ld not be right; the best thing, now, is to bring it first to 
church, to the priest, that he may read an exorcism over 
” She cozened me, did the old woman: she never took the 
hand to the priest but put it in her chest which she kept in a 
prner, where she had all sorts of odds and ends—bits of — 
ointments, herbs and vials. I railed at her to give the 
an but Monna Bonda had gotten her back up. And since q 
time gammer has taken to working wonder cures. If 
© gets a toothache, all she has to do is touch the cheek 
e idol’s hand and the swelling goes down. It has helped 
, in bellyache, in the falling sickness. If a cow be in 
and cannot drop her calf, gammer will lay the stone 
upon the poor beast’s belly; the cow will let out a moo — 
, lo and behold ye—there’s the little calf, already stirring © 
straw. : 
fame of it started making the rounds of the neigh- — 
settlements. The old woman took in a lot of money at 
. Only no good came of it. The priest, Father a 
would mye me no peace; if I went to church he > : 


anes 


~ 4 


ee 
< 
oh 


f perdition, a servant of the Devil, threatening to 
Dn fe pe bishop and deprive me of the Holy Sacra~ 


me: Phere goes Grillo; Grillo Himabelk | is a scr 
gammer is a witch; both sold their souls to the Devil.’ 
‘ou believe it, even at night I had no rest; I dreamt’ a 


ck ee won hand all the time—it seemed to steal up on me, 


was: og a when ae went out over hia fe 
te Picssows to pick grasses, I broke the lock of the one i 


Tet alone two soldi—may the Lord cond you. ery 
d to ‘Madonna Angelica, and your little children, and 
ing by a thou ea me, ee we shall find 
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~ somewhat atthe Mill Mound,” Cipriano pronounced medita- 
tively. ; e é 
- “We shall, never fear,” continued the old man, again sigh- — 
‘ing deeply, “only what if Father Faustino gets wind of it? 
If he but should, he would rake me over the coals good and — 
plenty, as well as interfere with you—he’ll stir up the coun- ~ 
 tryfolk, nor will he let us finish the work, Ah, well, God is ~ 
gracious. Only don’t you forsake me either, my benefactor— — 
put in a word for me before the judge.” eas 

“Dost thou mean the piece of land that the miller would 

get away from thee?” 
_ “Just so, messer. The miller is a skinflint and a cheat. He © 
knows where the Devil has his tail. I made the judge the gift 
_ of a heifer, d’you see, and so had he—but one that was heavy — 
- with calf. During the trial she up and dropped her calf. He’d — 
‘gone me one better, the scoundrel. So I fear me the judge — 
__ may somehow decide in his favor, because the heifer, for my 
sins, calved a bullock. Do you defend me now, father of — 
mine! ’Tis only for your lordship that I am trying so hard ~ 
~ at the Mound of the Mill—nor would I take such a sin upon — 
my soul for anyone else——” . 

“Set your. mind at ease, Grillo. The judge is a crony of 
mine, and I shall take care of thee. And now go. They'll 
feed thee and treat thee to wine in the kitchen. This night — 
‘we shall both ride to San Gervasio.” 

The old man, making low obeisance, thanked him and de- 
parted, while Messer Cipriano withdrew to his little work- — 

_ room next the shop, which room none had permission to 
enter. 

Here, as in a museum, marbles and bronzes were set and 
hung about the wall. Ancient coins and medals were set off 

_ to their best advantage on cloth-covered boards. Fragments 
_ of statues, as yet unassorted, were lying in boxes. Through © 
his multitudinous mercantile agencies he acquired antiquities — 
from every source where they could be found—from Athens, — 
Smyrna, and Halicarnassus; from Cyprus, Leucosia and — 
_ Rhodes; from the depths of Egypt and of Asia Minor. 
- Having surveyed his treasures,’ the Consul of Calimala 
- again plunged into austere, weighty thoughts about custom 
duties on wool and, having considered everything thoroughly, — 
pe ee: began composing the letter to his trusted agent in Mont- _ 
- pellier. 5 a, 
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a of ae oa up to the ceiling, were seen even during 
_day only by a small hanging lamp glimmering before a 
pee three young men were conversing: Doffo, Antonio ie 
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ha red, pug-nosed and good-naturedly gay, was inscribing i tirana 
book the number of ells of measured cloth. Antonio da Vinci, 
~@ youth of elderly looks, with glassy, ichthyoid eyes, with 
stubbornly unruly strands of thin black hair, was dexterous- 
y Measuring the stuffs with the canna—a Florentine linear 
D csire. Giovanni Beltraffio—a timid and retiring Milanese 
guth of nineteen, a student of painting, whose big gray eyes 
= innocent and mournful and whose face bore an expres-- 
of vacillation—was seated cross-legged on a bale al- 
' checked, attentively listening. 
+ here, brethren, that’s what we have come to,” Antonio 
Ss Saying, in a low and malevolent voice: “They have taken oh 
digging up pagan deities out of the ground! zh, 
Scotch napped wool, brown, thirty-two ells, six palms, rel 
inches,” he added, turning to Doffo, who entered they 
res in the stock record, Then, having folded the measured 
it, Antonio tossed it, angrily but deftly, so that it fell — 
tly in the place intended and, elevating his index finger — 
| the air of a prophet, imitating Fra Girolamo Savonarola, — 
xclaimed: 


1¢ Lord ae upon the eae ) + To St. John at Patmos ae 
ey an Angel ‘laid hold on the dragon, that old. 


f him up, and set a seal upon him, that he Seostd. ‘den a 
e the nations no more till the thousand years should be 

led,’ 2 to the full time, and over. Now Satan is getting S. 
“from his dungeon. The thousand years have come to __ 
4 end. Saad forerunners, and the servants of pate : 


a wy 
cabs 
aan 


Dina? ee THE Eo ee ao es Da Viner i 


oh ed 


“ead dnd avid curiosity, “do all these portents bear, wit 
» mess?” 


rae AD. 


“Yea, yea—it cannot be otherwise. Be on your guard! The | 
time is near. And now they dig up not only the ancient gods, 
but create new ones in the image of the ancient. The sculptors 


and painters of today serve Moloch—the. Devil, that is. Out © 
~ of the Church of the Lord they make the Temple of Satan. 


Upon the holy images, in the guise of martyrs and saints, 
‘they depict unclean gods, before whom they prostrate them= 


selves: instead of John the Precursor—Bacchos; instead of | 


the Mother of God—vVenus the wanton Whore. Such 


tures ought to be burned and their ashes cast to the wi 


In the dull eyes of the pious clerk a malevolent fire sprang 


tracting his thin, childlike eyebrows in a helpless effort of 
thought. 
“Antonio,” he spoke at last, “I have heard that your cousin, 
Leonardo da Vinci, accepts pupils for his studio occasionally. 
I have been wanting for a long time ” 
“If it be thy wish—” Antonio cut him short, “if it be ay 
wish to send thy soul to perdition—go to Messer Leonardo.” 
“How? Why?” 
“Even though he be my kinsman and older than I onl 


: 
; 
a 
j 
e, 
Giovanni kept his peace, not daring to contradict, cae 
4 
; 


| -twenty years, still the Scripture sayeth: Thou shalt turn away 


‘from a heretic, after a first admonition, and a second. Messer — 

- Leonardo is a heretic and a godless man. His mind is dark- ~ 
ened by a Satanic pride. Through the medium of mathemat- 
ics and black magic he thinketh to penetrate the mysteries of | 


fare nature—” 


_ And, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he quoted the words sei 


a Ee yenarola’ s latest sermon: 


3 


-“*The wisdom of: this age is madness before the Lota 
Full well we know these learned men: they shall all come to 
the dwelling place of Satan!’ ”’ 

_ “But have you heard, Antonio,” continued Giovanni, still 
‘more timidly, “that Messer Leonardo is now here, in Flor- 
ence? He has just arrived from Milan.” 

_ “What for?” — 

’ “The Duke has sent him, a find out if it be not 


_ to purchase certain of the pictures which belonged to the 


_ late Lorenzo the Magnificent.” 


“If he is here, then here he is—'tis all one to me,” Age 
tonio cut him short, applying himself with still greater as: i 


-siduity to measuring the cloth with his canna. 


Ss The churches PEnARE their Srgeone: Doffo stretched hime 
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le if with aici ead Gabesea the book. Work was over; 
Be shops were closing up. Giovanni went out into the street. 


‘Between the wet roofs was a gray sky with the barely per- 
tible pink shading of evening. A fine drizzle was falling 
igh the windless air. 
"Suddenly from an cpen window in a neighboring alley 
Came a song: 


“O vaghe montanine e pastorelle. 
Donde venite si leggiadra e belle?” 
E rs (Fair mountain maids and lovely shepherdesses, say 
' Whence have ye come, so light of foot and gay?) = 


The voice was a young and a resonant one. Giovanni 
tmised, by the even sound of a treadle, that it was that of 
a spinster singing at her spinning wheel. 
He! lost himself in listening, recalled that it was the time 
0 spring, and felt his heart beat from inexplicable emotion 
| pensiveness. 
i _ “Nanna! Nanna! Wherever art thou at, thou Devil’s wench? 
Art grown deaf, or what? Come to supper! The macaroni will 
yw cold.” 


a “There came the xylophonic, sprightly clatter of zoccoli or 
cap ‘over a brick floor—and then everything grew quiet. 

Giovanni continued standing for a long while, gazing at 
aie empty window, and in his ears the vernal refrain rang like 
:.. of a distant shepherd’s pipe: 


Bees. O vaghe montanine e pastorelle. 


“ings, bored through and through by worms, went up into a . 
large room which served as a library where, bent over a 
desk, sat one Giorgio Merulla, court chrénicler tothe 

ke of Milan. 7 

Lat 1 ‘ 4 

3° os 


Coal ‘of rare Socks from the library of Lorenzo de ig 
dici and, as always, had stopped at the house of his friend 
‘great a lover of antiquities as himself—Messer Cipriano 
CCOTSi. - _ With pymesorel Beltraffio the learned Ces 


a 


“had toni en iainied by chanics at 
- from Milan and, under the pretense that he, Merulla, stood in 


and clear hand, had taken him along into Cipriano’s house. 


over its thin parchment, of the finest, made from the skin 


~~ - img them up to the light. 


a 


how long you are, how beautiful!” 
- He snapped his fingers and, momentarily desistin 


ostelry on the road 
need of a good scribe, and that Giovanni wrote a beautiful — 


_ When Giovanni entered the room, Merulla was painstaking- 
ly looking over a tattered book, which looked like a church 
wee or psalter. He was éarefully passing a moist sponge 


- “Ye little darlings!” he was mumbling under his breath, . 
spluttering in, his joyous emotion, “Come, come now, ye ve 
poor little things—come out into God’s daylight... . ay ; 


of a stillborn Hibernian lamb; some of the lines he erased 
vith a pumice stone, smoothing them down with a knife 
fs blade and a polishing iron, then inspected them again, hold- nt 


his labors, lifted up his small bald head, revealing his ane 
face with its gentle, mobile wrinkles, its lividly purple nose, — 
and little leaden-hued eyes, that were nevertheless full of 
life and irrepressible gaiety. Alongside, on the window sill, 


stood a clay pitcher and a mug. The scholar poured out some _ 


‘Giovanni. 


fine little girls in Florence, now. "Tis no sin to fall in love? 


‘well, come what may—to thee alone!” 
; He beckoned to him with his finger: 
“Here, here, to the light!” 


‘noted that wherever Merulla had scraped off the churchly 
A ok ite lines had appeared almost imperceptible, the 


And he pointed to the page, covered with cramped, an- 
gular letters of church script. These were acathisti, prayers, 
salms, with enormous, clumsy notes for chanting. Then he f 
took the book from him, opened it at another page, raised it — 
up to the light almost on a level with his eyes, and Giovanni ~ 


~ wine for himself, drained it, grunted, and was about to 
- plunge once more into his work when he caught sight: of | 


» “Good day, my little friar!” the old man greeted him | 
- jocosely—he dubbed Giovanni thus for his modesty. “I have 
_ grown weary for thee. “Wherever did he go to?’ I was think- — 
ing. “What if, of all things; he hath fallen in love? There be ~ 


But then, I am not losing time in vain, either. Thou hast 
ever seen such an amusing thing in all thy born days, prob- — 
ably. Wouldst have me show it to thee? Or better not, since © 
thou mayst blab of it. For I have bought it from a Jew, an ~ 
old-clothesman, for a copper—found it among rubbish, rs 
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Pot letters, but mere wraiths of long vanished 
_ letters, wan and gentle. 
Bi “What? See, see—dost see them?” Merulla reiterated with 
exultation. “There they are, the darlings! I told thee, little 
- friar, "twas a pleasant thing!” 
_ ~ “What is this? From what work?” asked Giovanni. 


| “I know not myself, as yet. Fragments from an old an- 


thology, *twould seem. And mayhap they are even new, as 
_ yet unknown to the world, treasures of the Hellenic muse. But, 
_ then, if it were not for me, they would never have even seen 
God's daylight! They would lie to the end of time under an- 
enoaiies and penitential psalms— 
_ And Merulla explairied to him, how some médieval monk- 
ish transcriber, desirous of utilizing the precious parchment, 


ones over them. 

_ The sun, without rending the rain veil, but merely glim- 
" mering through, filled the room with its fading rosy refiec- 
fion and caused the intensified impressions, the shades of 

“the: ancient letters, to stand out still more clearly. 

_ “See, see—the dead are coming out of their graves!” neat: 


had scraped off the ancient pagan lines and had inscribed new 


la “was saying, enraptured. “A hymn to the Olympians, ~ 


"twould seem. Here, look, one can read the first lines!” 
A d And he translated for Giovanni from the Greek: 


_ Glory to thee, Bacchos, benignant, splendidly crowned with 
2, clusters, 

F _ Glory to thee, far-darting Phcebus, silver-arched, awesome, 

| ~ God of the beautiful locks, slayer of the sons of Niobe.” 

a 


aan “And here, too, is a hymn to Venus, whom thou dost dread 
a little friar! Only ’tis difficult to make it out— 


_ = “Glory to thee, ealiian Henbed ee Aphrodite, 
3 pe _ Joyance of gods and of mortals. . 


me stanza ended abruptly, vanishing under the hares 
‘script 


i 


sal were visible, and the enormous, clumsy pothooks of 
notes of a pee eial psalm: 


- Give ear to my. prayer, O God. ... Attend unto me and 


re og a, 


= or: an es . —— 
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Giovanni lowered the book, and the impressions of the — 
ers paled, the depressions became effaced, sunk in the . 
even yellowness of the parchment—the shades had disap- 
ated. Only the distinct, greasy, black letters of a monastery — 


‘ ¥ " x 
ep ss eae eee 


a fl ‘eur: me: tT ourn in my Coripheita and rl a noise... a 
My heart is sore pained within me; and: the terrors of | death — a 
RE : are fallen upon me. bri 8 


"The roseate glow expired and the room began to grow | 
‘dark. ‘Merulla poured some wine out of the clay pitcher, 
drained his mug and offered some wine to his Gps Ae 


_ Giovanni declined the ok : 
“Well, then, God be with thee. I shall drink in thy stead, 
- But why art thou so cast down today, little friar—just as 
4 hough someone had doused thee? Or has that holier-than- 
thou Antonio again scared. thee with his prophecies? Out | 
' upon them, Giovanni—truly now—out upon them! And why 
- do they croak so, the bigets?—be damned to them! Confess, 
—didst speak with Antonio?” asl 
id. Be: 
“Whereof?” 
“Of Antichrist and Messer Leonardo da Vinci : 
“Well, there it is! Why, that is all thou dost rave ee : 
this Leonardo. Has he bewitched thee, or what? Listen, broth- ~ 
er, throw all that nonsense out of thy head. Do thou stay on ~ 
as my secretary—I shall quickly make a man of r ats ihe 
thee; I shall teach thee Latin, make thee a jurist, an orator, or 
-@ poet laureate; thou shalt wax rich and become renowned, — 
_ Well, now, what is painting? Even the philosopher Seneca _ 
dubbed it a trade, unworthy of a freeman. Look upon the 
painters—all ignorant folk and uncouth: 
- “Thave heard,” retorted Giovanni, “that Messer Leonardo is 
a great man of learning. sd 
“Man of learning? Guess again! Why, he cannot even 
ie read Latin; he confuses Cicero with Quintilian; and as for 
_ -Greek—he hath not as much as a sniff of it. What a man of 
learning thou hast found! ’Tis enough to make a cat ste 
“They do say,” Beltraffio would not abate, “that he is im- 
venting wondrous machines, and that his observations ont 
natur 
_ “Machines, Ghsortations! Well, brother, thou wilt not get 
far with that. In my Beauties of the Latin Tongue there be 
gathered more than two thousand of new, most elegant turns — 
of speech. And dost thou know what labors that cost me? 
But to fit intricate little wheels. in mechanical contrivaaaa 


et 


or ‘ 


4 
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is not learning but pastime and child’s 


4 ~ The old man was silene for a space; his face became 

_ sterner. Taking his companion by the hand, he uttered with 

jet solemnity: 
ty * “Listen, Giovanni, and store it up in thy mind. Our masters 
are the ancient Greeks and Romans. They have accomplished 
q all that man can accomplish on this earth. As for us, all that 
left us is to follow in their footsteps, and emulate them, For 
7 is said: no pupil is greater than his master.” a 
i. He took a sip of wine, looked straight into Giovanni’s eyes 
) with a merry slyness, and suddenly his soft wrinkles spread 
| aes a broad smile: 
_ “Eh, youth, youth! I look upon thee, little friar, and am 

filled ‘with envy. A spring bud—that’s what thou art! He 
“drinketh not wine; he runneth away from women. A quiet ~ 
“fellow and a peaceful—yet there is an imp within. For I see 
“tight through thee. Bide a while, my fine fellow, and the imp 
i» ill out. Thou art a sad dog thyself, but one feels gay in thy 

company. Now, Giovanni, thou art like unto this book. Se— 
on the surface there be psalms of cpp os but under 
] em a hymn to eee 


| “alight?” 

ge tats does not matter. I love to wag my tongue a bit 

= ‘the twilight—to recall my youth—” <= 
‘ _ His tongue was growing heavier, his speech was becom- = 

| ing disjointed. 


. a Know, my dear friend,” he resumed, “that thou art 
looking at me and thinking: ‘He’s gotten drunk, the old 
wa, and is grinding~ out nonsénse.’ But still, I have 

somewhat here, after all!” He smugly pointed a finger at 

is ; bald forehead. “I make no boast; but then, do thou 
‘ask the first-met scholar; he’ll tell thee if any has ever sur ie 
passed Merulla in the elegancies of Latin speech. Who dis- 


bese! Martial?” He rambled on, becoming still more ab- 


Senge oe: a stone peu fly downward from under- 
~ foot—I scarce had time to catch hold of a bush so’s not to 
“fall off myself. For days on end I suffered under the baking 
, making out the ancient inscriptions and transcribing 
1, Pretty little village maids would pass by and go off 
to gales of laughter: “Look ye, lasses—that’s a funny kind 
= perching up there! See where he has clambered up 
the min ia must be looking for treasure trove’ You 


Py dl, 


y Sd £0 4 

- on—and then ee to work. Where the see "had fallen — 

_ down, under the ivy and the bramble bushes one might find - 
b * ‘3 


_ And, as though hearkening to the sound of the great words, 4 
long since stilled, he repeated in a low and solemn Voice: : 
4 


“Gloria Romanorum! (Glory of the Romans!) Eh, but what 
‘avails remembrance—one can never call back the past!” eae 
He made a despondent gesture: and, raising his mug, began 
| a hoarse, long-drawn-out voice a drinking song ob ‘the 
‘scholars: 1 ; 
“T will never miss a line, : 
. Though:my stomach may fast; _ 
Lifelong loved I inns and wine, - a 
And dying would see casks last. et Cota 
Just like wine, love songs L = : 
And the Latin gracious; bathed 
I may drink, but still sing I, eS | Sas a 
a 


Better than Horatius. 

Tn my heart’s a drunken rout. 

Dum vinum potamus—* — 

Brethren, unto Bacchos shout: 

Te Deum laudamus!” ® 

ote had a coughing spell and broke off the song. 

Jt was dark in the room by now. Giovanni could make | A 

out the face of his companion only with difficulty. The rain — 

_ was now falling harder and one could hear the frequent drops ; 

from the waterspout plopping into a puddle. 

= that’s how things stand, little friar,” muttered Meruila” 

‘a tongue of which he had lost. control. “What was I 

oe of, now? My wife is a beauty. . . . No, not that. 

Wait a while. Yes, yes... . Remember the line: Tu regere 

_ imperio populos, Romane, memento. (Remember, thou Ro- 

man, to rule thy people in an empire). Mark my bi they 

were titans—the lords of the universe!” 

_ His voice quavered, and Giovanni imagined that tears 

glistened in the eyes of Messer Giorgio. 

 “Yea—titans! But now—’tis a shame even to talk of wack 

Take even this Duke of Milan of ours, for instance, this i 

Ludovico Moro. Of course I am in his pay; I am writing a_ 

history on the style of Titus Livius; with Pompey and Cesar — 

do I liken this timorous jackrabbit, this upstart. But within 

my soul, Giovanni, within my soul— 4 
eet 8 the habit of an old courtier he cast a suspicious. | 


ie 
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eaning gata his ‘companion, he whispered i in his ear: 

Loswithin the soul of old Merulla has never burned out, nor 
ever will burn out, a passion for liberty. But tell no one of 
‘this. These be evil times, never have there been worse. And 
_ what homunculi—it turns one’s stomach to look at them; 
| they be mildew, not to be told apart. from earth. And yet 
i they strut about with their noses up in the air, comparing 
_ themselves with the ancients! And wherein, thinkest thou, 
their point of superiority lie; what do they rejoice 
‘about? There is a certain friend of mine writes me from 
_ Greece, now: not so long ago, on the Island of Chios, some 
washerwomen from the convent, when they were rinsing 


_ clothes one dawn, did find on the seashore a veritable an- 


' cient god—a triton with a fishtail, with fins, all in scales. 


devil and ran away. But then they saw that he was old, 
- feeble, in all probability ill, lying flat on the sand, all a-shiver 


f 


~ and warming his back—green, scaly—in the sun. His head 


~ was gray; his eyes were glazed like those of suckling babes. 


. _ They gathered courage, the low-down scum, surrounding him 


with their rollers. They beat him to death like a dog— 


hap the grandson of Poseidon—” 
_ The old man fell silent, despondently hanging his head, 


‘this wonder from the sea. A servant brought lights and closed 


call to supper, but Merulla had grown so heavy with wine 

‘that they had to lead him off to bed, supporting him under 
Ss arms. 

aes Beltraffio could not fall asleep fora long time that night 

and, listening to the carefree snoring of Messer Giorgio, 


= Leonardo da Vinci. 


“an uncle of his, Oswald Ingrim, a master of stained glass, in 
Sed to buy certain pigments of especial brilliancy and 

ansparency, such as could be procured nowhere save in 
lor ' 


ba their Christian prayers, and then up and started beating 


thought of that which latterly engrossed him most of all— 


i foie eauns had come to Florence from Milan at the beoher! of A 


Ee - This ‘painter, a native of Gratz, and pent of the nelebuated 


‘The fool women became frightened—they thought it was a 


‘this ancient god, the last of the mighty gods of Ocean, may- “2 


and two maudlin tears coursed down his cheeks in pity for Bee 


shutters. The pagan phantoms flew away. There came the » 


Sractays oer rai Keene was. . on the é 
windows of the northern sacristy of the ‘Cathedral of : Milan 4 
Giovanni, an orphan, the illegitimate son of Oswald’s broth- : 

r, Reinhold, a stonemason, received his name of 
Si his mother, a native of Lombardy, who, —— to the } 


tf ae grown up, a lonely child. Oswald’s endless hi sha : 
i all sorts of unclean aati fiends, witches, wie 


Recie of pagan Italy, about a demon in the form of a wom- | 
- an—the so-called Flaxen-Fair Mother or the White She- 
- Demon. 
- Even in his early childhood, when Giovanni used to. cry in 
bed of nights, Uncle Ingrim would frighten him with the — 
White She-Demon, and the child would immediately grow 
- quiet, hiding his head under the - pillow; but beneath the’ 
_ quivering of his terror he felt a curiosity, a desire, sometime 
oe behold the Flaxen-Fair One face to face. 
+ Oswald had apprenticed his nephew to Fra Benedetto, 
es amicr of holy pictures. This was a simplehearted and kindly 
old man. He taught that, upon approaching painting, one 
- ought to call for aid upon the almighty God, the V. 3 
Mary, the beloved intercessor of sinners, St. Luke the Evan- | 
- gelist, the first Christian painter, and all the saints of ‘Para- q 
 dise; then to array oneself in the raiment of Love, Fear, 4 
‘Humility and Patience; finally, to fix the tempera for 
colors with the yolk of an egg and the milky sap of young. 4 
branches of the fig tree, mixed with water and wine; to pre- 
re the small panels for the pictures from old fig or beech | 
wood, rubbing them thoroughly with triturated bone ash— 
preferably from the rib and wing bones of hens and capons, ” 
or the rib and shoulder bones of a ram. 
- These precepts were inexhaustible. Giovanni knew before- 
hand with what a disdainful air Fra Benedetto would ele- 
~ vate his eyebrows when the conversation would turn upon the | 
color styled Dragon’s Blood, and would inevitably Posh , 
' “Leave it be, and grieve not too much over it; it cannot k nee a 
thee much credit.” He surmised that the same words had — 
been spoken by the master of Fra Benedetto, and by his _ 
master’s master. Just as unchanging was the smile of quict — 
ide with which Fra Benedetto imparted to him the mysteries — 
yf craftsmanship, which seemed to the monk the pinnacle — 
of all human artifices and cunning devices; such, for in- ie 
stanc as ea A for oe seepanatiae of. a te all in pare 


yo ing izes eis 7 at city hens, because the yolks of 
‘su ach eggs are lighter than those of eggs laid by country hens 
: the yolks of the latter sort of eggs, in consequence of 
ae ve reddish color, being mote ‘fit in. the painting of old, 
~~ swarthy flesh. 

* Despite all these refiveinents Fra Benedetto remained an 
- artist as guileless as a babe. He prepared himself for his work 
_ by fasts and vigils; when beginning, he would prostrate him- 
self face’ downward and pray, imploring the Lord for 


_ strength and wisdom. Whenever he depicted the Crucifixion 


_ his face would be in a flood of tears: 
Bi _ Giovanni loved his master and deemed him the greatest 
Hh painters. But of late doubt would come upon the pupil 
_ when, explaining his sole rule in anatomy—that the length of _ 


S: 


disdainful air as in speaking of Dragon’s Blood: “As con- 


the male body must be considered equivalent to eight and 
two-thirds faces—Fra Benedetto would add with the same. 


a 
4 
& 


- cerning the body of woman, let us best set it aside, for it 


‘nothing in it of the proportional.” He was convinced of — 


_ this just as incontrovertibly as that fish—as well as all un- 
Teasoning animals in general—were of a dark color above, _ 


and ‘of a light below; or that man has one rib less than 


- ments by means of allegories, designating each one by some 


_ animal. He chose the mole for the earth, a fish for the 


water, a salamander for fire and a chameleon for air. But; 


= sh once befell Fra Benedetto to represent the four eles 


. dpe since God had taken a rib out of Adam to create ‘a 


3 
“thinking that the word chameleon was the augmentative of Ei 


; cammello, which means camel, the monk, in the simplicity ors 
sis heart, Tepresented the element of air in the guise of a 
camel, its’ jaws gaping the better to breathe. But when young- 


of nature was of the same sort. Long since, doubts—a new 
spirit of mutiny, “the Devil of worldly philosophy,” as the 
monk put it—had penetrated into Giovanni’s heart. But _ 
when it befell the pupil of Fra Benedetto, shortly before his — 


_ journey to Florence, to see certain of the drawings of Leonardo © Be. ; 
da Vinci, these doubts flooded his soul with such force that — i 


could no longer resist them. 


, thousandth time he penta) went over these _ 


\ 


: this n it, lying next to the peacefully snoring Messer a 
9 for 


er artists began. laughing at him, pointing out the error, he 
‘bore their jeers with Christian meekness, retaining his con- if 
Viction that there is no difference between a camel and a ~ 
_ chameleon. And the rest of the devout master’s knowledge — 
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tangled did he become. 
Finally, he resolved upon having recourse to heavenly 
aid and, fixing his gaze, filled with hope, into the darkness of 
the night, he made this prayer: 


Sik 


_ thoughts, but the deeper he got into them the more en- — 


“Lord, come Thou to my aid and forsake me not! If Messer — 


Leonardo be verily a godless man, and if there be sin and 
temptation in his learning, do Thou so that I may no longer 
think of him, and that I may forget his drawings. Deliver 


me from temptation, for I fain would not sin before Thee, 


But, if, still pleasing Thee and glorifying Thy name through — 


the noble art of painting, it be possible to know all that 
which Fra Benedetto knoweth not, and which I so greatly 
‘desire to know—not only anatomy but, as well, perspective 
and the most beautiful laws of light and shade—then, 
O Lord, grant me a firm will; enlighten my soul, that I may 


no longer doubt; do Thou bring it about that Messer Leonardo ~ 


~ may take me into his studio, as well that Fra Benedetto— 

who is so good a man—may also forgive me, and under- 
stand that I am in no wise guilty before Thee.” 

After his prayer Giovanni felt comforted and at peace. 


His thoughts became blurred; he recalled how in the hands ~ 


of a craftsman, the incandescent metal point of an 

cutter sank into the glass and cut it with a pleasant susur- 
rant tinkling; he saw how from under the drawing knife 
came out, twistingly, the sinuous strips of lead, by means of 
which the separate pieces of stained glass were united in 
their frames. Some voice resembling his uncle’s uttered: 


_ _“Notches, more notches at the edges—then the glass will 
hold faster”—and everything disappeared. He turned over 


on his other side and fell asleep. 


Giovanni had a dream, which he frequently recalled later 


‘ on: it seemed to him that he was standing in the gloom of 


an enormous cathedral before a window of varicolored pieces — 


of glass, on which was depicted the grape harvest of 

_. Mystic Vine, of which it is said in the Scripture: “I am the 
true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” * The naked 
- body of the Crucified was lying in a winepress, with blood 


pouring from His wounds. Popes, cardinals, emperors were 


gathering it, filling casks and rolling them away. Apostles 


vines or cutting down the grapes. And a chariot with a tun 
_ drove by, harnessed with the evangelical beasts—a lion, a 
_ bull, and an eagle—and guided by the angel of St. Matthew. 


Giovanni had come across windows with such representa- — 


brought the clusters; St. Peter trod them. In the back- — 
_ ground prophets and patriarchs were digging around the — 
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&- Rateat delectation of all ‘he derived es the scarlet tint 
of the Lord’s blood, And from the depths of the cathedral 
there Teached him the faint, gentle sounds of his favorite 


“O fior di castitate, 
Odorifiero giglio, 
Con gran soavitate 
Sei di color vermiglio.” 


(Chastity’s flower, ~ ene 
Languid and tender; OES 
Lily most fragrant 
With thy vermeil splendor.) 


he chant died away, the glass grew darker—the voice of 
Mi tonio da Vinci the clerk spake in his ear: “Flee, Giovanni, — 
She is here!” He wanted to ask “Who?” but surmised 
that the Flaxen-Fair One was at his back. There was a wave 
cold, and suddenly a heavy hand seized his neck from ~ 
behind and began strangling him. It seemed to him that he > 
vas dying. a 
a He cried out, awoke, and beheld Messer eran who was ; 
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naught, then? I have Hie sata ordered a black mule to be 
saddled that it might be more convenient for two to ride. 
ell, now, do get up, as a favor—be not obdurate! What ark cy 
aid of, little friar?” 2 

“J am not afraid; I simply lack the rer ee id 
a, + shine thy sien pepieed master, Leonardo ie BS 


if Tunning about and nding sh started _ 


i ‘the acquaintances of Messer Cipriano, with ‘ 


ieonstae da Vinci among their number, wen’ ‘to come Basen " 


a 
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by another road, directly to San Gervasio. 
# 
i. 
_- 
5 


The rain lens A north wind had dispersed the clouds. The - i 
stars glimmered in the moonless sky, like the flames of © 
lampads before holy images, blown upon by the wind, ‘The 
pitch torches smoked and crackled, scattering sparks. ee. 
‘Over Strada Ricasoli, past San Marco, they rode up to 
the crenellated turret of the San Gallo Gate. The guards © 


‘ 


disputed for a long while and cursed, not understanding in 


their half-awake state what the matter was and, thanks only 


_ to a goodly bribe, did they consent to let them out of the city. 


The road lay along a deep, narrow valley, the course of 


~ the Mugnone. After passing several poor hamlets, with streets 


Pe 


just as cramped-as those of Florence, with high houses re- 
sembling fortresses; built of roughly hewn stones, the travel- 
ers rode into an olive grove belonging to the countryfolk of 
San Gervasio; they dismounted at the crossing of two roads, — 


and through the vineyard of Messer Cipriano approached — 
_ the Mound of the Mill, where laborers with spades fer 


pickaxes were awaiting them. 

Beyond the Mound, on the farther side of a marsh — 
called the. Wet Hollow, was the indistinct white glimmer in 
the darkness of the walls of the Buonaccorsi villa, among its — 


trees. Below, on the Mugnone, stood the water mill itself. The — 


‘e. graceful cypresses showed black on the summit of the Mound, 


Grillo indicated where, according to his opinion, they 


- should dig; Merulla was pointing out another place, near 


- found; whereas the head of the workmen, Strocco the garden- _ 


i 


: -- Wet Hollow, since, as he put it, “Uncleanness always abides 
- Nearest the bog.” Messer Cipriano gave orders to dig at the | 


"gave a shudder. 


‘der to give him heart. “Ne’er a devil will we find! If 
-~ only it weren’t for this ass Grillo! Glory be to God, this is 
- - naught to the excavations we have taken part in! There was, 
_ for instance, the one at Rome, on the four hundred and 


the foot of the Mound, where the marble hand had been 
er,. affirmed that they ought to dig lower, down near the 
spot counseled by Grillo. The noise of the spades began; | 
there came the odor of new-turned earth. 


_ A bat almost touched Giovanni’s face with its wing. He 
“Fear not, little friar, fear not!” Merulla patted his shoul- 
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‘fiftieth Gatien - ss Maralld, disdaining Christian chronology, 
used that of ancient Greece—“during the reign of Pope In- 


“nocent The Eighth, on the Appian Way, near the monu- 
ment of Cecilia Metella, in an ancient Roman sarcophagus 


‘from Lombardy found the wax-covered body of a fifteen- 
year-old girl, seemingly asleep. The glow of life had not 
_ departed from her face. A throng past all counting never left 
her coffin. From far lands did they come:to gaze upon her, 
- inasmuch as Julia was so beautiful that, even if it were pos- 
‘sible to describe her loveliness, those who had not beheld 
er would never believe. The Pope grew frightened on 
earning that the people were adoring the dead pagan wom- 


at the Pincian Gates. There, brother, that is what one aes es 
call excavations!” 


pit, ‘Suddenly the spade of one of the workers gave forth a 
ages sound. All leaned over. 

“Bones!” pronounced the gardener. “The cemetery came 
up to here in the olden times.” 

__A dreary prolonged canine howl came from San Gavatieh 
ae have defiled a grave,” went through Giovanni’s 
_ The: Devil take them all! One ought to fly from 


A Bc skeleton,” added Strocco, with malicious pe 

tossed out of the pit a half-rotted elongated skull. 

“Tn truth, Grillo, thou seemest to have made a mistake,” 

id Messer Cipriano. “Ought we not try another spot?” 

=f. OK. course! Wherein is the good of listening to a fool?” an- 
ered Merulla, and, taking two laborers, went off to dig 

down farther, near the foot of the Mound. Strocco, also to. 


/a search in the Wet Hollow. 
After a certain time Messer Giorgio exclaimed, in triumph: 
‘Here, here—I knew where to dig!” 


paps but a chip of fieldstone. 


~~ Nevertheless, no one returned to Grillo and, feeling him- 
self. disgraced, standing at the bottom of the pit, he, by the 
light of a broken lanthorn continued scratching at the ‘ground, ee 
ox We 


stubbornly and despondently. 


3 he Wet Hollow. There came an odor of stagnant water, 


 Merulla looked down with disdain at the rapidly deepening : 


‘with the inscription: Iulia, daughter of Claudius, the diggers . 


an, and gave orders to have her buried secretly in the night — 


spite the stubborn Grillo, led off a few men, desiring to begin se 


"Everybody made a dash toward him. But the find did 
“not prove an interesting one—the fragment of marble was 


The wind died down; the air grew warmer. Mist rose up 


ei ‘ ae ape a ce ; x es fie! ae ‘ 
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iaawecede The cocks crowed for the second time. Night i 
- was on the wane. % 

. Suddenly, from the depths of the pit where ecg was 

; sounded a desperate cry. git A. F 
“Help! help! Hold me—I’m falling!” 3 

At first they could not make out anything in the acces 
“since Grillo’s lanthorn had gone out. All they could hear — F 
>was his scrambling, his oh’ing and moaning. ij 

They brought other lanthorns and beheld a brick arch, 

half covered with the earth which had slid upon it—appar- 
ently the roof of a carefully constructed underground cellar, ~ 
which had failed to sustain Grillo’s weight and had collapsed. — 
- Two laborers, young and strong, crawled ses ec down 
- into the pit. % 
“Wherever art thou at, Grillo? Let’s have thy hand! 
art thou entirely done for, poor fellow?” i 
_ Grillo had grown deadly still; forgetting the acute pain 
in his arm—he thought it broken, though it was only dis- 
_ located—he was at work on something, crawling about ves 
~ \queerly fossicking in the cellar. 

At last he began to shout, joyously: 

“An idol! An idol! Messer Cipriano—a most excetiaae 
idol!” 

“There, there, what art thou yelling about?” grumbled 
_Strocco, mistrustfully. “Just another skull—an ass’s skull, this” 
time. ” 

_ “Nay, nay! Only its hand is broken off. . . . But its legs; 
_ its trunk, its breast—everything is as whole as whole can 
~ be,” Grillo was muttering, gasping from delight. ea 

Having tied ropes under their armpits and around their 

- waists, lest the vault fall through, the laborers lowered them- 
~ selves into the pit, and commenced to take apart carefully 
the falling bricks, brittle and covered with mildew. Giovanni, 
half-lying on the ground, was peering between the bent backs’ 
of the laborers into the depth of the cellar, from whence 
were wafted up a stuffy dampness and a graveyard chill. 
_ ‘When the vault had been almost taken apart, Messer Cipriano 
£24) spoke: 
|. “Stand aside—let me see.’ 
_ » And Giovanni beheld at ‘ie bottom of the pit, bereiedl 
| the brick walls, a white nude body. It lay like a coffined 
- corpse, yet had not the appearance of death but seemed 
zt Toseate, alive and warm in the flickering reflection of the 
2 
x 


6 eo ee, pe Or 


- torches. ° H 


~ — “Venus!” Messer Giorgio whispered in veneration. “The 
Venus of Praxicled Well, I felicitate you, Messer bred 49° 


: cae =a 4 pete Ee ee ae : " t ole a :" 
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you w were to be xt with the Duchy of Milan, and 
with Genoa to boot, you could not deem yourself more 
fortunate!” 

Grillo climbed out with an effort and, although blood was- 
‘running from a scrape on his forehead over his earth-stained 
‘face, and he could not stir his dislocated arm, there was a 

--victor’s pride shining in his eyes. 

Merulla ran up to him. “Grillo, thou dearest friend of 
mine, thou benefactor! And here I was berating thee, calling. 
thee a fool—thee, the wisest of men!” And, confining him 

in his embraces, he tenderly bussed him. 
. -“Qne time Filippo Brunelleschi, a Florentine aschitacts a 
-Merulla talked on, “found beneath his house, in just such 
wn cellar, a marble statue of the god Mercury; it must have 
been that at the time when the Christians, having vanquished 


the pagans, were exterminating idols, the ‘last adorants of the | 


gods, beholding the perfection of the ancient statues and de- — 


<aeabeias of Saving them from destruction, had hidden the 


tures in subterranean crypts of brick.” 

Grillo listened with a beatific smile, and noted neither a 
_shepherd’s syrinx playing in the field, nor the bleating of the — 
sheep on the common, nor that the sky was paling between 
the hummocks to an aqueous hue, nor the morning bells 
‘pealing to each other in tender tones as far off as Florence. 
- “Easy, easy—more to the right; so. Farther away from 
e wall,” Cipriano was giving orders to the workmen. “Ill 
pgive five silver grossi to each man of you, if you pull it out 
‘without breakage.” 
The goddess was slowly rising. = 

_ With the same serene smile as of yore, when she had risen 
From the foam of the sea waves, she was emerging from the. ; 
darkness of the earth, out.of her grave of a thousand years, — : 


Be) 5 “Glory to thee, golden limbed mother, Aphrodite, 
a, ei, ’ Joyance of gods and of mortals,” 


erulla greeted her. Bt 
_All the stars expired, save the star of Venus, which was 
yd g like a jewel in the radiance of the dawn. And, in 
tation to it, the head of the goddess rose over the edge 
es her grave. : 


- Giovanni pinced at oe face, illuminated by the morning, " 


abe Es terror, uttered in a whisper: 


ae ite She-Demon!” 


tue d would have fled, but curiosity vanquished 
so euch he were to be told that he was committing 


2 
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a “mortal: -sin, for which he weit be condemned to es 
perdition, he would not have been able to tear his gaze away ~ 
from her stark, pure body, from her splendid countenance. 
In the days when Aphrodite had been sovereign of the 7 
universe, none had ever gazed upon her with such reverent q 


eS 


6 ie es. 
‘The bell was set ringing in the little communal church | of! 
_ San Gervasio. All looked around involuntarily and stopped — 
in their tracks. Ih the stillness of morning this sound re- 


~ . sembled.a wrathful and piteous cry. At times the high quaver- 


_ ing sound would die away, as though the bell had strained — 
- itself, but immediately it would go off into new, ever louder 


-_peals of abrupt, despairing ringing. 
_. “Jesus, have mercy upon us!” exclaimed Grillo, clutching’ 
his head. “Why, ’tis Father Faustino, the priest! Look, there 


' is 'a crowd on the highway, yelling—they see us, and: are 


waving their arms. They’re running hither—I am lost, un-— 


 Jucky that I am!” 


tg 


‘New mounted arrivals rode up to the Mound of the Mill. 
“These were the rest of those invited to the excavation, tardy — 
because they had lost their way. Beltraffio cast a casual 


‘glance—and, even as engrossed as he was in contemplation 


of the goddess, he noted the countenance of one of them: 


- The expression of cold, calm attentiveness and penetrating 


- curiosity. with which the stranger was surveying the Venus, 


and which was in such contrast to the excitement and con- 
fusion of Giovanni himself, struck him forcibly. Without 


lifting his eyes, which he could not avert from the statue, 


Giovanni constantly sensed behind him the. presence of this 
-man with the extraordinary countenance. 

“Here,” Messer Cipriano spoke after some pondering, - 
“the villa is but a step or so away. The gates are stout— 


they will stand any siege-—— 


“True enough!” exclaimed Grillo, taking heart. “Come, 
men, lively—ift her up!” 
His solicitude for the preservation of the idol was pa-— 


ue. ternal in its tenderness. The statue was carried safely 
_ through the Wet Hollow. Scarce had they crossed the thresh- 


BS old of the house when the awesome visage of Father Faus-_ 


‘ tino appeared at the summit of the ee of the Mill, with 


“his ¢ arms uplifted to heaven. 
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fe ies The lower part of the villa was untenanted. The enormous 
“hall, with whitewashed walls and arches, served as a de- 
_ pository for agricultural implements and large earthen vessels 


for olive oil. Wheaten straw, thrown down in a corner, tow-. 


ered up to the ceiling in an aureate pile. Upon this straw, this 
- humble rustic couch, they carefully laid the goddess. They 
-had barely entered and locked the gates when they heard 
shouts, curses, and loud knocking at the gates. 
__ “Open up, open up!” Father Faustino was shouting in a 
high, cracked voice. “In the name of the living God I adjure 
- you—open up!” 
_. Messer Cipriano ascended by an inner stone staircase to a 
narrow barred window which was located very high above 
the floor, and looked over the crowd; he convinced himself 
that it was not numerous, and, with that smile which was 


_ part of the refined “urbanity natural to him, began negotia- _ 


- tions. 

_ The priest would not be pacified, and demanded the sur- 
_ Tender of the idol, which, so he claimed, had been dug up on 
- cemetery ground. The Consul of Calimala, resolving on re- 


sorting to military strategy, uttered in a voice both firm and — : 


_ calm: 


_ to the chief of the city guard, and in two hours there will 


be a division of cavalry here—none shall force an entry into = 


_ My house and go unpunished.” 


God is with us! Use axes!” 


' with his cheek tied up, he struck the gates as hard as Be 
‘ could. 

_ The rabble did not follow his example. : 
“Don Faustino, eh, Don Faustino,” lisped the meek little 


_ ancient, barely touching him by the elbow, “we be poor folk, 
_ we dig not money out of the ground with a mattock. If they 


_ Jaw us, they will ruin us!” 


Many in the throng, catching wind of the city guards, is 


"were considering how they might slip away unnoticed. 


“Of course, had it been on our own parochial land, *twould — 


be another matter,” reasoned others. 


“But where does the boundary line pass? For, according 


“40 law, brethren———” 
4 Bee 


= born,” os retorted. 


; 
_ 


“Take heed! A special messenger has been sent to Pidtehce » ; 


__ “Break down the gates!” stormed the priest. “Have no fear! 


And, snatching an-axe from the hands of a-purblind pock- a 
marked little ancient, his face meek and despondent, and — 


“Well, what is law? "Tis but a web, a fly will get stuck 
in it, a hornet will fly out. Law is never written for the 


— ee oo 
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Ra "Tis t ‘the truth, that! A man’s house is his’ castle” ile 
.. Meanwhile Giovanni kept on gazing at the rescued Venus. 
¥ A ray of the morning sun penetrated the side window. The 
marble body, as yet not entirely clean of earth, sparkled in — 
_ the sun, as though it were luxuriating and warming itself after — 
~ the long darkness and cold underground. The slender yellow 
Stalks of wheat straw seemed to catch fire, surrounding the © 
carey with a demure yet gorgeous aureole of gold. : 
_ And again Giovanni turned his attention to the stranger. i 
. . On his knees alongside of the goddess, he took out a pair — 
| ‘of compasses, a goniometer, a semicircular arc of copper, on — 
the style of those which were used in mathematical sets, and — 
| with the same expression of.determined calm and penetrating — 
curiosity in his cold, light-blue eyes and about his thin, 
firmly pressed.lips, fell to measuring different parts of the — 
- beautiful body, bending his head so that his. long fair beard ~ 
touched the marble. é 


aa: _ “What is he doing? Who is he?” Giovanni wondered, with 
eat growing amazement, almost with fear, following the quick,” 
g bold fingers which glided over the limbs of the goddess, i 
ve all the mysteries of beauty, touching and im- 
__ Vestigating convexities on the marble imperceptible to the eye. 
At the gates of the villa the rabble of villagers was 
thinning out and melting away with every moment. 3 
“Halt, halt, ye good-for-naughts, ye betrayers of Christ! — 
Of the city guards have ye become scared, yet ye fear not — 
_ the might of Antichrist!” clamored the priest, holding out — 
_ his arms beseechingly. “Ipse vero Antichristus opes malorum 
- effodiet et exponet. Thus spake the great teacher and saint, 
- Anselm of Canterbury. Effodiet—do ye hear?—Antichrist — 
- shall disinter the ancient gods and show them forth to ne ; 
J world anew—” 
_ ~. But none would listen to him. ; 
| ne “What a hotheaded fellow we have in Father Faustino!” : 
_ The prudent miller was shaking his head. “He hath gee I 
"enough flesh to keep his soul in, and yet, look ye, how riled — 
he is! If it were treasure trove they had found, now———” 
“Tis a biggish idol, they say, of silver.” 
. “What silver! I saw it myself; she’s of marble, all naked, . 
the shameless creature! With such filth, the Lord forgive The 
*tis not worthwhile even to soil one’s hands!” 
_ “Whither art thou bound, Zacchello?” 
_ 4Tis time I was working in the field.” 
_ “Well, God be with, thee; as for me, I am going to the 
vineyard.” 
e es entire wrath was tished on the parishioners: 
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“Ah, so that is your way, ye unbelieving dogs, ye low- 
down spawn! Abandon your pastor, will ye? But do ye know, 
‘ye progeny of Satan, that were I not praying for ye day and 
‘night, beating my breast, weeping and fasting, your accursed 
A village would long since have sunk through the ground? I 
_ wash my hands of ye! I shall leave ye, and shake the dust 
q ‘of your village from my feet! Let your herds and your chil- 
' dren and your grandchildren be accursed! No longer am I 
| a father to ye, nor your pastor. Anathema!” 
j 


“In the quiet depth. of the hall, where the goddess lay on” 
_ her couch of aureate straw, Giorgio Merulla approached the ¥ 


stranger measuring the statue. 


matics?” 
_ The other looked at him in silence, as though he had not 
heard the question, and again concentrated on his work. 


‘scribing regular geometrical figures. With a calm, firm move- 


divisions are there?” 

“The implement is inexact,” ‘the stranger replied unwill- 
ingly. “Usually for the measurement of proportions I divide 
the human face in degrees, minutes, seconds and thirds. 
Each division is a twelfth part of the preceding one.” 
q “There, now!” exclaimed Merulla. “It seems to me that the’ 
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last division is smaller than the breadth of the finest hair. 
Five times one twelfth part——” 


_ “Are you seeking divine proportion?” asked the scholar 
_ with a patronizing smile. “Would you reduce beauty to mathe- 


ment he applied the goniometer to the beauteous lips of 
-Aphrodite—the smile of these lips filled the heart of Giovanni — 
ae ers terror—counted the divisions, and entered them in hi’ 


The-legs of the compasses came together and parted, de- ; 


4 
BN 
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ate my TICS, persisted Merulla, “how many ; 


a “A third,” the other explained with the same indifference. + “Fs 
“or one forty-eight-thousand-eight-hundred and ite) ae 


3 -~part of the entire face.” 

_ Merulla elevated his eyebrows and smiled mockingly: 

: v; “As we live, we learn, all life long. Never did I think it 
nh “Possible to attain such exactitude!” 

“The more exact, the better,” remarked the other. 

% ie “Oh, of course! ‘And yet, do you know, in art, in beauty, 


a 


all oer eee etcal calculations, these degrees, these ‘sec= 
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onds . . . I must confess I cannot believe that any artist, in 
his transport of rapture, of vehement inspiration, under “a 
- influence of God, so to speak 
_ “Yes, yes, you are right,” the stranger concurred, with a 
weary air, “but still one is curious to know—” 
_ And, bending down, he computed by the goniometer the 
y number of divisions between the hairline and the chin. ~ 
"To know!” reflected Giovanni. “Why, can one know 
ee and ‘measure in a case like this? What madness! Or has he 
' no feelings, does he not understand?” 
_ Merulla, evidently desiring to wound his opponent to the 


4 them. But the other eee quiet, and when ve con- 

_ cluded he uttered, smiling into his long beard: 

_ “Whosoever can quatt from a wellspring will not quati 
from a vessel.” 
“Pardon me!” exclaimed the scholar. “If you esteem the 
ancients water in a vessel, then what is the wellspring?” 
_ “Nature,” the stranger answered with simplicity. 43 
- And when Merulla again began speaking pompously and 
_ frritatingly, he no longer disputed, but concurred with evasive 
__urbanity. Yet the wearied gaze of his chill eyes was becoming 
More and more indifferent. 
-_ Finally Giorgio fell silent, having exhausted his arguments: 
"Thereupon his companion pointed out certain depressions in 
ie the marble; in no light, either faint or strong, could they be 
seen by the naked eye—only by touch, gliding the hand over 

the smooth surface, could one feel these infinite refinements 

'- of craftsmanship. And with a single profound, searching 
glance, devoid of rapture, the stranger surveyed the entire 
“ body of the goddess. 
“And I thought that he had no feelings!” wondered Gio- 
vanni. “But, if he has feelings, then how can he measure it, 
put it to the test, divide it into numbers? Who is he?” ‘ 
“Messer,” Giovanni whispered in the old man’s ear, 
“hearken, Messer Giorgio—what is this man’s name?” 
“Ah; thou art here, little friar,” said Merulla, turning 
grounds “I had’ e’en forgot about thee. Why, ’tis none other 
than thy favorite himself. How is it thou Hast not recognized 
‘him? *Tis Messer Leonardo da Vinci.” 
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ee 8 
They were on their way back to Florence. Leonardo was rid- 
“ing his horse at a walk. Beltraffio was walking alongside. 
oaney were alone. 

Between the black, sodden roots of the olive trees, the 
grass showed green, with blue irises motionless on their thin 
Stalks. It was as quiet as only an early morn in early spring 
can be. 

- “Can it really be. he?” Giovanni reflected, observing every 
trifle about him and finding each one interesting. 
Da Vinci was past forty. When silent and meditative, his 
_ keen light-blue eyes under their frowning brows had a cold 
_and piercing look. But during conversation they would be- 
come kindly, His long fair beard, and thick wavy hair of the. 
“same light shade, gave him an august air. His face was full 
of a fine, almost feminine charm, and his voice, despite his 
‘great stature and mighty physique, was thin, strangely high- — 
pitched, most agreeable but not virile. His fine-looking hand — 
_—by his manner of directing his steed Giovanni surmised ~ 
that it was possessed of great strength—was soft, with long 
fingers, just like a woman’s. ; 
They were approaching the walls of the city. Through the 
smoky haze of the morning sun they could see the cupola 

of the Cathedral and the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

“Now or never,” Beltraffio was thinking. “I must decide 

and tell him that I want to entér his studio.” 

_ In the méanwhile Leonardo, having brought ‘his steed to «— 
a halt, was observing the flight of a young gerfalcon, which, >. 
‘on the watch for prey—some duck or crane in the marsh 
Teeds of the Mugnone—was circling in the heavens, statelily 
and leisurely; then plummeting headlong, just like a stone 
thrown down from a height, with a short, feral cry, it diss 
appeared behind the tops of the trees. Leonardo followed it 
with his eyes, without missing a single turn, sweep or beat 
of its wings; opening the notebook attached to his belt, he 
“began writing in it—probably his observations of the flight 
_ of the bird. ea 

Beltraffio noticed that he held his pencil not in his ‘Tight 
hand but his left, and reflected: “He is left-handed,” and 
“recalled the strange rumors which were-current about him: 

- Leonardo was reputed to write his compositions. in a re- © 
verse fis ding which could be read only in a mirror—not from 
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deft to seu as all do, but from right to left, as they write 
in the Orient. People said that he did this to conceal his — 
x eaninat heretical thoughts about nature and God. 
“Now or never!” Giovanni repeated to himself, and sud-— 
denly recalled the harsh words of Antonio da Vinci: “Go — 
to him, if it be thy wish to send thy soul to perdition: he is 
ie a heretic and an. atheist.” By 
‘Leonardo with a smile pointed out to him an almond 
ee aaimnive, puny, lonely, it grew on the summit 
of the hillock and, still. almost bare, and chilled, it had al- 
Teady trustingly and festally bedecked itself in rosy-white 
blossoms which were radiant, shot through and through with © 
fhe sun, and: was luxuriating against the blue skies. But— 
Beltraffio could not admire it. His heart was heavy and con-— 
fused, Whereupon Leonardo, as though he had surmised his — 
_ sadness, with a kindly, calm gaze, uttered the words which 
subsequently Giovanni often recalled. vs 
“If thou wouldst be an artist, forsake all sadness and care, 
‘save for thy art. Let thy soul be as a mirror which reflects 
all objects, all movements and colors, remaining iteelt un- 
_ moved and clear.” i 
__. They entered the city gates of Florence. 


Beltraffio went. to. the Cathedral, where Brother Girolamo 
Sayonarola was to preach that morning. =< 
“The last sounds of the organ were dying away under the 
Teverberating vaults of Maria del Fiore. The throng filled 
_. the church with stifling warmth, with subdued rustling. The 

- men were divided off from the women and children by hang- 
ings. Under the ogival arches, retreating upward, it was murky 
and mysterious, as_in a dense, slumbrous forest; whereas 
_ below, here and there the rays of the sun; refracted in the 
ge’ darkly vivid stained-glass windows, fell in a rain of iri- 
ee " descent reflections upon the living waves of the throng, upon 
“the gray stone of the pillars, Above the altar, through the 
murk, the flames of the seven-branched candelabra. glowed 
redly. 
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SGicwaaiai scueene in the midst -of the throng, listened 
attentively to the quiet talk of his neighbors. 

_ “Will he be here soon?” a squat man with a pallid, sweaty 
face, whose hair, tied with a thin strap, was stuck to his fore- _ 

head—evidently a carpenter—was asking in a despondent 

voice as he stifled in the crush. 
- “God alone knows,” answered a tinker, an asthmatic 

giant with wide cheekbones and red of face. “He hath in 1 

San Marco a certain little friar by the name of Maruffi, 

tongue-tied and a natural. Whenever he sayeth ’tis time, 

Fra Girolamo ups and starts out. The other day we waited 

four hours on end, thinking he would not come at all, ‘but ) 

come he did, after all.” re 
“OQ Lord, Lord!” the carpenter heaved a ‘sigh. “Why, re: . 
been waiting since midnight. ’'m famished—everything is 
growing dark before my eyes. Never sup or bite has passed ee 4 
my lips. If I could but squat on my heels, now—” ; 
_. *¥ told thee, Damiano, that one must come betimes—do but 
“see how far away the pulpit is now. We shall hear nary a 
thing.” 
“Oh, well, brother—hear we shall, never fret. When he — 
begins to shout, to thunder—thou wilt have not only the — 
deaf hearing but the very dead themselves!” : 
“Will he prophesy today as I’ve heard?” 
- “No—not till he finishes building Noah’s ark 
_ “Why, have ye not heard? Everything is anne to the 
last plank. And a mystic interpretation has been put forth— 
the length of it is Faith; the width thereof, Charity; the 
height, Hope. Hasten, he proclaims, hasten into the Ark of 
Salvation, whilst yet the doors are open! The time is nigh; the 
gates shall be closed, and many shall wail, inasmuch as they 
‘Tepented not, neither did they enter— els 
“Today, brethren, his talk will be about the flood—seven- 

_ teenth verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis.” mo 
“He has had, so they say, a new vision of Famine, Pesti- ere 
“Jence and War.” z 
_ “A farrier of Vallombrosa was telling about countless’ — 

“hordes battling at night in the_sky over his settlement; there . 

was heard the clashing of swords and armor. 
“But is it true, now, good people, that a bloody sweat ap- 
- peared on the face of the Most Holy Virgin, which is at. 
the ’Nunziata dei Servi?” ae 

“How else! And the eyes of the Madonna on the Bridge 

‘of Rubaconte shed tears every night. Aunt Lucia saw it with > 
3 iii eal a 
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“This bodes no -good—oh, it bodes: no > goodt Lord, have 
qtercy upon us sinners—” 
There was a commotion in the women’s. section; a little 
. old woman, in the press of the throng; had fallen in a faint. 
An attempt was made to lift her and bring her to: 
- “Will he come soon? There is no more strength in me!” the 


: 
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_ Sickly carpenter well-nigh wept, wiping the sweat from his — 


_. minable expectation. 
_ Suddenly the sea of heads undulated, amid whispering. 


‘Fra Domenico da Pescia—? tis he, ’tis!—He cometh!” 


“Giovanni beheld a man in the black and white habit of the 
bs Sioednicans, girded with a rope, slowly mount the pulpit 


and throw hhis cowl back; his face was emaciated and as 


‘yellow as wax, with thick lips, a hooked nose and a low 


_ brow. 


austion; his Tight he lifted up and extended, grasping a 
 erucifix. And in silence, with a slow gaze of his flaming eyes, 

he surveyed the throng. There came a silence wherem one 
e could hear one’s heart beat. 


His left hand he let drop on the pulpit as though in ex: 


face. And ali the throng as well was languishing in inter-_ i: 


“He cometh, he cometh, he cometh!—No, ‘tis not he. Tis : 


The unmoving eyes of the monk onal more and more 


' vividly, like live coals. He kept silence—and the suspense was 
becoming unbearable. One more moment, it seemed, and the 


_ throng would irresistibly cry out in terror. But the quiet. 


- grew still more intense, still more appalling. And suddenly im 
this dead silence resounded-the deafening, rending, inhuman 
ery of Savonarola: 
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a, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth!) 7 


crowd. 


was quaking, that the vaults of the Cathedral would mo- 


_“ “Eece ego adduco aquas super terraml’” (Behold, iL even 
The breath of horripilant terror was wafted over the. 


- Giovanni blanched—it appeared to him that the earth 


t 


_mently collapse and crush him. The stout tinker next him 
began to quiver like a leaf, his teeth a-chatter. The carpen- 
. ter was ail huddled up, his head tucked in between his shoul- 


. ders, as though shrinking from a blow, his face all in 


wrinkles and his eyes closed tight. 
e 


This was no sermon but delirium, which had suddenly — 
“seized upon all these thousands of people and whirled them — 


a off before it, even as a hurricane whirls off dry leaves. Gio-— 
vanni listened, Specter Haag reece Detached seo am 
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fe sun is a deep ili like: clotted blood. Flee! There shall 
“bea rain of fire and brimstone, there shall be a hail of red- 
“hot stones—yea and of whole crags! . . . Fuge, o Sion, que 
habitas apud filiam Babulonis! (Deliver thyself, O Zion, that. 
| dwellest with the daughter of Babylon!) ® 
(Me “O Italy, there shall come scourges upon scourges! The. 
| scourge of War after Famine; the scourge of Pestilence after 
_ War! There shall be scourges everywhere ye turn! 
___ “Ye shall not have enough of the quick to bury the deed) 
| They shall be so great in number in all the houses that the 
\ gravediggers shall go about the streets, crying “Who hath 


touch the very horses and, having heaped them up in whole 

mountains, shall burn them up. And again shall they go 
a through the streets, crying: “Who hath any dead? Who hath — 
any dead? And ye shall go out to them, and say: ‘Here is 
_ my son; here is my brother; here is my husband.’ And they nes 
' will go on farther, and will cry: ‘Be there any more dead 
| men? Lh 
J Florence, O Rome, O Italy! The time of songs and 
festivals is past. Ye are all sick—yea, even unto death. Lord, _ 
Thou art witness that I was fain to shore up this heap of 


an | end! I have no desire to say more, nor know I what more 


_ Have mercy, have mercy, Lord! O my poor people, O my — 
_ Florence!” Pe 
_ _ He opened his arms, and uttered the last words in a barely 


_ like the rustling of wind-among-leaves, like the sigh of an 
3 infinite compassion. : 
And, pressing his deadened lips to the chitin: he sank to — 
his knees in exhaustion and burst into sobs. 

_ The slow, ponderous sounds of the organ pealed forth, — 
spreading more and more, becoming more and more unen- 
_ compassable, more and more solemn and awesome, like to 
fae aa of the ocean at night. ee 


~ Like ‘to ears of grain under the wind in a field, wave: upon 
"wave, row upon row—huddling, crushing one another as — 
3 do in a frightened flock under a thunderstorm—they _ 
: pc eae ‘their knees. And, blending with the many-voiced 
_ roar ee — of the organ, Sa, the earth to a 


_ any dead?’—and shall pile them up in their carts till the bodies — 


Tuins with my word. But I no longer can. My strength is at 


- to say. There is left me but to wail, to waste away in tears. — 


" audible whisper. They floated over the throng and died away, 


_ Someone in the crowd of women cried out in a piercing | 
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~ quake, ‘as well as the stone pillars and vaults of the Cathe- 

dral, there arose the pentecostal wail of the people, the — 

cry for mercy of a perishing people to their God: 

“Misericordia! Misericordia!” es 

4 Giovanni sank down, sobbing. He felt on his backs the 
weight and on his neck the-hot breath of the stout tinker, 
who had fallen on him in the crush and was sobbing, in his 
turn. The sickly carpenter alongside was also sniveling, queer- 

ly and helplessly, as though he had the hiccups; chokingly . 

fi spluttering, as little children do, he was screaming pierestews 
» “Mercy! Mercy!” 5 

_ ~ Beltraffio recalled his own pride and worldly love of wis- ‘ 
if dom, his desire to leave Fra Benedetto and to give himself 
up to the dangerous, perhaps ungodly, science of Leonardo; 

he recalled, as well, the last night on the Mound of the Mill 
—-a most terrible night—and the resurrected Venus, and his 
sinful delight before the beauty of the White She-Demon, 

and, stretching his arms toward heaven, in the same despair- 

_ -img voice as all the others, he lifted up his voice in anguish: 

: “Have mercy upon me, Lord! I have sinned before Thee 
_ —forgive and have compassion!” 

- And at that same moment, having raised his tearstained 
face, he saw Leonardo da Vinci at a short distance. The artist — 
was standing, leaning one shoulder against a column; in his 
Tight hand he held his inevitable notebook and was drawing 

- in it with his left, occasionally throwing a glance at the pul- 
$i is evidently hoping for another glimpse of the preacher’s 
< : ad. 


Aloof from all, alone in the terror-possessed crowd, 
_ Leonardo preserved an absolute imperturbability. In his cold 
_ eyes of a pale blue, in his thin, firmly pressed lips—the eyes . 
and lips of a man habituated to observation and precision—~ 
there was no scoffing, but that same curiosity as when he had 
measured the body of Aphrodite with: his saptiite s in- 
- struments, 
me 2 _ The tears dried in Giovanni’s eyes; prayer died away ot his 
Sie ips. . 
Having come out of the church, he approached Leonardo : 
_ and begged permission to look at his sketch. The artist would” 
not consent, at first; but Giovanni insisted with an imploring 
air, and, finally, Leonardo took him aside and handed him 
the notebook. : 
-.-. Giovanni beheld a horrible caricature. ; 
This was not the face of Savonarola, but of an old hideous 
aie in a monk’s robe, resembling a Savonarola exhausted 
és with self-tortures, but not victorious over his pride and lust. _ 
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His avers jaw jutted as SS aeeibiles Hocumed his checks and 
_ neck—the latter loose-skinned, black, like that of a mummi- 
| fied corpse; the pence eyebrows bristled, and the inhuman 


| was. directed toward Heteain, All that was dark, awful and 


| power of Maruffi, the tongue-tied natural and clairvoyant, 
was brought out in this drawing, was exposed without wrath 
| or pity, with the imperturbable clarity of knowledge. 

And Giovanni recalled the words of Leonardo: 


_ “The soul of the artist must be like unto a mirror, which 


The pupil of Fra Benedetto lifted his eyes to look at 
i _ threaten him, Giovanni—that, even if he were to by ee 


it - Sees could not depart from him, and that an insuper-. 
"able power was drawing him to this man; he must come to 
_ know him to the utmost. 


10 


T wo days later Grillo came running with grievous tidings 
to Florence, to the.house of Messer Cipriano Buonaccorsi, 
) who was just then taken up with an unexpected influx of _ 
business matters, and had for that reason been unable to~ 
* transport ‘the Venus to the city. The parochial priest, Father 
Faustino, abandoning San Gervasio, had set out for the neigh- 

boring mountain settlement of San Maurizio; inspiring the 
populace with fear of heavenly reprisals, he had gathered a 
numiber of the villagers by night, had laid siege to the Villa 
Buonaccorsi, broken down its doors, beaten up Strocco the 
dener, and tied up hand and foot the guards set to watch 
the Venus; a prayer composed in ancient time was said over 
‘the goddess—oratio super effigies vasaque in loco antiquo 
reperta (in this prayer over sculptures and vessels found in 


God to cleanse from pagan uncleanness the objects, dug up — 
from the earth, turning them to the benefit of Christian souls, — 

_ to the glory of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost)—~ 
© “ut omni n munditia depulsa sint fidelibus tuis utenda per Chris- 


broken, the ae cast into an oven and calcined; and the 
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.Teflects all objects, all movements and colors, remaining it- 


incient burying places the servant of the church implores 3 


| insane within him, which gave Brother Girolamo’ up into the — 


j an and felt that even if eternal perdition were to ~ 


S 


minum nostrum. After this the marble statue was se 


‘ 
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lime prepared therefrom was used to whitewash the recently 
erected wall of the village burying ground. 

It was this tale of old Grillo, mi well-nigh wept in pity 
for the idol, which made Giovanni feel resolved. On that 
very same day he went to Leonardo and begged the artist to 
accept him ds a pupil in his studio. And accept him Leonardo 
did. 

A short time afterward the news reached Florence that 
Charles VIII, the Most Christian King of France, at the head 
of an innumerable force, had set out on an expedition for 


‘the conquest of ig tas and Sicily—mayhap even Rome ae 


Florence. 

The burghers were in . terror, for they saw the prophecies 
of Fra Girolamo Savonarola being fulfilled—the-coming of 
the Semees: and the sword of God descending upon Italy, _ 


-  Boox Two [1494]. 


ECCE DEUS—ECCE HOMO | 


Behold the man! 


My ST. JOHN xIx:5 
_ Behold the God! 
INSCRIPTION, MONUMENT ' OF FRANCESCO SFORZA, 


ais 


“7 f the massive eagle is sustained on his wings in this air, if % 
t ships under sail move over the sea—why cannot man 
also, cleaving the air with wings, master the wind and Tis 
‘a conqueror, to the heights?” Se 
_ Leonardo read these words in one of his old notebooks, 
Written five years before. Next to them was a drawing: a 
, With a round iron spindle fastened thereto, supporting —_ 
Wings which were brought into motion by cords. Now this ma- 
chine seemed to him unwieldy and hideous. pee 
His new contrivance resembled a bat. The structure oy 
each wing consisted of five fingers, as in the hand of a skele- 
0] eae eeuculated, eid at the joints, A tendon of 


men 


‘with a lever bag a piston, on ‘the manner of a muscle, 
oined the fingers. ‘The wing rose by means of a movable pin — 
nd 3 ‘@ connecting rod. The covering of starched taffeta, which 
as air-resistant, contracted and expanded like the web on 
foot of a goose. The four wings worked crosswise, like 
legs of a horse. Their length was forty ells; the height of 
the , eight ells. They drew back, giving a forward 
, and went downward to lift the machine into the air, — 
Ey oe standing, put his feet into stirrups which caused the — 
ngs to move by means of cords, blocks, and levers; he — 
red with his head, by means of a large feathered tudder, ee 
se bh iblance of a bird’s tail. be Wes 
bird, before taking off from the ground, must for the Pm: 
eep of its wings stand up on its legs; a swift, whose =~ 
short, put on the ground, beats about and cannot 
wo short ladders of reeds took the place of a 
contrivance. ae 
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Leonardo knew by experience that perteel construction 
~ im a machine is accompanied by elegance and proportion of 
all its parts; the uncouth appearatice of the indispensable lad- 
__ ders perturbed the inventor. : 
Sas He plunged into mathematical calculations; he sought his 
' error and could not find it, Suddenly, in anger, he crossed 
out the page filled with row upon row of small, cramped 
__. figures, wrote “Incorrect!” on the margins, and added an oath 
to one side, in large characters which betrayed his rage: “The 
Devil take it!” 

His calculations became more and more involved; the 

~ elusive error grew apace. The flame of the candle flickered 

unevenly, irritating the eyes, A tomcat, who had managed to 
have his full sleep, jumped up on the worktable, stretched 
__. himself, arched his back and began running a playful small paw 

over a ‘moth-eaten stuffed bird, hung up on a whipcord to a 

_ transversal wooden beam—the bird was an appliance for de- 
termining the center of gravity in the study of flight. Leonardo 

» pushed the tomcat so that the animal almost fell off the table 
fect. gave a piteous meow. 

“Well, God be with thee, lie down where thou wilt—only 
keep out of the way.” 

Caressingly he passed his hand over the black fur, pte 
ing crackling sparks. The tomcat tucked in his small velvet 
‘paws, lay down with dignity, began to purr and directed 
upon his master his greenish pupils, filled with languor and 
~~ mInystery. 

Again came the procession of figures, parentheses, frac- 
be tions, equations, cube and square roots. The second sleepless 
- night was flying by unperceived. Since his very return ~ 
' Milan from Florence, Leonardo had spent a. whole n 
going almost nowhere and working on the flying mach 
_... Branches of white acacia peeped in at the open window 

from time to time dropping on the table their tender, sweetly 
_ fragrant blossoms. The moonlight, softened by the haze of 
“tawny clouds with the glint of mother-of-pearl about ther 
__ fell into the‘room, blending with the red light of the gute 

- tered candle—a room cumbered. with machines and ap- 
_ Ppliances for astronomy, physics, chemistry, mechanics, 

anatomy. Wheels, levers, springs, screws, pipes, rods, shafts, 
_. pistons and other parts of machines—of copper, steel, iron, 
_ glass—stood out of the murk like the limbs of monsters or of 

"enormous insects, entwining and merging with one another. 
_. One could see a diving bell; the glimmering crystal of an 
ee “optical. apparatus, which represented an eye of large propor- 
igi a tions; the skeleton of:a horse; a stuffed crocodile;.a iat) with ‘ 
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es mbling ¢ an enormous ne pupa: 

-shaped skiis for walking over water; and, next to_ 
probably from the workshop of the artist—the small _ 
clay head of a girl or am angel, with a sly and pensive — 
ile. In. the depth of the room, within the dark maw of a 
smelting furnace with its blacksmith’s bellows, embers ‘elowee 
ntly red under the ashes. a 
_ And, dorninant over all this, spreading from floor to cofitins i 
were. the wings of the machine—one still uncovered, the _ 
er with a web already drawn over it. Between them, on 
floor, a man was sprawled out, with his head thrown back; 
must have been overtaken by sleep while at work. In his f 
t hand was the handle of a sooty brass ladle, from which 
n pewter had poured out on the floor. One of the wings - 
hed the breast of the tia with the nether soil of its 


piss uncertain glow of the moon and the candle, ha . 
ine with the man between its outspread wings had the 
Se perpentanve of a gigantic noctule, ready to rise and ney fogh : 


oon Ash Prom, the truck gardens ederbonding ibe = 4 
of Leonardo on the outskirts of Milan, between the 

and the monastery of Maria delle Grazie, there was ty 
“the scent of vegetables and herbs—melissa, mint, 
Swallows began twittering in their nest above the - 
The ducks in the fishpond were splashing and joy- 
quacking. The flame of the candle paled. From the an 
it studio came the voices of the pupils. a 
were two of them—Giovanni Beltraffio and Audie 
Giovanni was drawing from an anatomical cast, 
‘before an appliance for the study of perspective: a 
iar wooden frame with a cord network, which cor- 
to a similar network of transversal lines traced 
paper before the draughtsman. Salaino was applying 
er to a panel of lindenwood, intended for a picture. 
s a handsome lad with innocent eyes and fair curls, 
101 Joist of the master, who used him as a model 

y think you, Andrea,” asked Laan “will Messer 
ish his ae soon?” ; 


. 
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“Why, God knoweth,” answered Salaino, whistling a gay 


song and adjusting the ’ silken, silver-embroidered facings of | 
his new shoes. “Last year he sat all of two months over it and 


. naught came of it—’twas enough to make one laugh. This 


bandy-legged bear Zoroastro was seized with the desire to 
fiy, no matter at what cost. The master dissuaded him from 


__ it, but the other became stubborn. And just imagine, the queer 


fellow did clamber up on the roof, after all, wrapped his en-. 
tire body with bull and pig bladders strung together like a. 
' rosary, so’s not to smash to smithereens if he should fall; he 
. flapped his wings and at first fluttered upward, the wind or 


+ something carrying him along—but then he lost his foot- 


t 


ing and tumbled down, feet up—right into a pile of manure. 
*Twas soft enough and he was not hurt, but the bladders on 
him burst at the same time and there was thundering as if of 
‘cannon fire; even the rooks on a nearby belfry were fright- 


cs _ ened and flew off. But this new Icarus of ours jiggled his legs 
: in the air, unable to climb out of the manure pile!” 


‘A third pupil, Cesare da Sesto, entered the studio; a man 
no longer young, with a sickly jaundiced face, his eyes clever 
and malignant. In one hand he was holding a piece of bread 
and a slice of ham; in the other, a glass of wine. 
_ “Faugh, what sour stuff!” He spat, making a wry face. 
“And the ham is like a shoe sole. J am amazed—a salary of 
- two thousand ducats a year—yet he feeds people with such 
stuff!” 
. “You might try the other small cask, the one under the 


_~ staircase, in the lumber room,” Salaino spoke up. 


“T have tried it; ’tis still worse—What hast thou there— 

_ again some new bedizenment?” Cesare was looking at 
 /Salaino’ s dashing berretta of crimson velvet. “Well, ours is @ 
fine household, I must say. ’Tis a dog’s life! Tis the second 


- month that we cannot buy a fresh ham for the kitchen—Mar- 


co. swears that the master himself has never a groat; he sinks 
his all into these accursed wings, keeping us all on a - 


- gardly footing—yet this is where the money actually goes ‘to! 
Showering his little pets with presents, with little velvet 
caps! And how is it thou art not ashamed, Andrea, to accept 
_ presents. from strangers? For Leonardo is neither thy father 


nor thy brother, and thou art no longer a little child—” 


“Cesare,” said Giovanni, in order to change the subject, 


nee “the other day you promised me to explain. a certain rule of 
; perspective—do you recall? Evidently we’ll wait for the mas- 


ter in vain. He is so taken up with his machine——” - 
- “Yea, mates, bide a while—we’ll all go up: the chimney 


one this machine yet—the Devil take it! However, if it be 
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_ ‘Rot ‘one thing, *tis another, I remember once, in the midst of 
' his work on the Last Supper, the master became suddenly 

~ engrossed with the invention of a new machine for the prep- 

aration of cervellata—a white sausage of brains. And the 

~ head of the apostle James the Elder remained as unfinished 
as ever, awaiting the perfecting of a sausage chopper. He has 

- jeft the best of his Madonnas to lie neglected in a corner, 
while he’s inventing self-turning spits, so that capons and 
suckling pigs might be evenly roasted. And then this great dis- 
covery of extracting washing lye from the droppings of hens! 

Believe it or not, there is never a folly that Messer Leonardo 
would not give himself up to with delight, that he might but 
_ shun painting!” 


A convulsion ran over Cesare’s face; his thin i formed . 


into a smile of evil mockery. 


“And wherefore does God bestow talent on such peopleeray | 


_ he added, quietly and ferociously. 


3 Ke 


But Leonardo sat on, bent over his worktable. 


A swallow flew in at the open window and began flying 


around and around the Toom, hitting against the ceiling and — 
walls; finally it got into a wing of the flying apparatus, as — 
_ into a snare, and its little living wings became entangled in — 
_ the net of the cord sinews.-Leonardo approached, freed the — 
: _ captive, cautiously, so as not to cause it any pain, took it in — 


his hand, kissed its silky-black little head and let it out of — 


§ the window. The swallow soared up and plunged into the 

_ Skies with a cry of joy. 

: “How easy, how simple!” he reflected, following the bird 
with a wistful, pensive gaze. Then, with a feeling of aversion, 


3 ihe Sage at his machine, at the somber framework of the — 


“The oa ‘aléepinis on the floor awoke. He was an assistant of — 


sbotarde’s, a skilled Florentine mechanic and blacksmith, 
oe the name of Zoroastro, or Astro da Peretola. He sprang 
up, rubbing his only eye—the other had come out because of 


a spark which had fiown into it from a flaming forge at which — 
_ he had been working. The uncouth giant, with a childlike, 


simple face perpetually covered with soot and grime, re- 


- sembled a Cy ¥ 


clops. 
Re have overslept!” the blacksmith cried out, clutching his - 


- head in ase a the Devil take me! Eh, how is it you~ 


in Gos 
Fe 


did. not awaken: me? I hurried, Wiking I eo finish the ; 
<i left wine toward evening, so’s to start flying on the mor-- 


irc! “Thou didst well to have thy full sleep,” ioc Leonardo. - 
| “The wings cannot be used, anyway.’ 

_ “What? Again? Oh, no, master—do as you will, but I'll 
" make this machine over. What money, . what work have gone 
_ > into it! And to have everything again go for naught! What else - 
is needed? Not to be able to fly on such wings as these! They © 
would lift not only a man, but an elephant! You will see yet, 
master! Grant me but one trial—well, over water, say, so that 
if I fall I shall have but a ducking: for I swim like a fish 
and would never drown!” 
_ He clasped his hands with an imploring mien. ‘Leonardo 
shook his head. 
vy “Have patience, friend, Everything will come in its due 
1 time. Later. 

“Later!” groaned the blacksmith, well-nigh weeping. “But 
why. not now? In good sooth, Sie I shall fiy—tI shall, by 
_ the holy God!” 
“Thou shalt not, Astro. "Tis a matter of mathematics.” 
“I knew that was it! May all the devils take your mathe- 
‘matics! "Tis but confusion. How many years we are sweating 
over it! My soul is weary; every silly midge, every moth, every 
- fly, be it ever so noisome—the Lord forgive me—be it actual- 
ly born in manure, still even it. can fly; but men crawl, like 

- worms, Is it not a shame? What must we wait for? For there 
they are—the wings! Everything is set-—seems to me Id up, 
with a blessing, flap them, and away—and that would be the 
last you'd see of me!” 

_ Suddenly he recalled something, and his face cleared. 
“Master, eh, master—how shall I tell thee? What an nena 
ing dream I had this day!” 
_ “Midst thou fly again?” 
“Aye. And oh, if you knew but how! Do you but listens! 
seems I was standing amidst a crowd in an unfamiliar 
chamber, with everybody looking and pointing their fingers 
at me, and laughing. Well, methinks, if I fly not now ’twill 
go ill with me. I jumped up, took to waving my arms with all 
my. might, and began to soar upward. At first it was hard, 
as though there were a mountain on my shoulders. But then” 
became easier and easier—I floated upward, almost hitting - 
my head against the ceiling. And everybody cried out: “Look, 
look—he’s in flight!’ I headed straight through the window, © 
yand ever higher, higher, to the very sky; there was but the 
wind ‘whistling in my ears and I felt ite aod merge 
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e Beata haven't I been able to fly before? Had I forgotten 
how, or what? For it was so simple. And there was never a 
machine needed!” 


4 


Sounds of screaming arose, of cursing, of quick steps tramp- 


ing on the stairs. The door was flung open and a man witha . 


stiff, bristly mop of fiery red hair, with a red freckle-covered 
| face ran in. This was Marco d’Oggione, a pupil of Leonardo’s, 
-He was cursing, beating and dragging by the ear a thin little 
urchin of ten or thereabouts. 


_ “May the Lord send thee an ill Easter, thou good-for= 
naught! Ili turn thee inside out, that I shall, thou low-down cae. 


villain!” 
_ “What hast thou against him, Marco?” asked Leonardo. 
“Why, messer! He filched two silver buckles, at ten florins 


each. He managed to pledge one and diced the money away; 


the other he sewed in his clothes, inside the lining—and 
"twas there I found it. I wanted to pull his mop as he de- 
_ Serves, but he ups and bites my hand till the blood came— 
_ the imp of Satan!” 
And with new fury he seized the boy’s hair. Leonardo in- 
“terceded and took the child away from him. Whereupon 
_ Marco snatched a bundle of keys out-of his epee filled 
_ the post of steward—and shouted: 
pis the same house with knaves and thieves! ’Tis os he or 
“Now, now, be calm, Marco, be calm. ...1 shall punish 
_ him properly.” 
ot The apprentices were peeping out of the studio. A stout 
woman pushed her way through—Maturina, the cook. She 
_had but just returned from market and was holding a basket 
with onions, fish, deep red, plump eggplants and sprigs of - 
_ fibrous finocchio, or fennel. On seeing the small culprit she 
took to brandishing her arms and began yammering away, 
just as if dried pease were pouring out of a sack with holes. 
_ Cesare spoke as well, expressing his amazement at Leo- 
-nardo’s keeping in the house this “heathen,” for there was no 
mischief, however wanton and cruel, that Giacopo was in- 


_ capable ‘of—the ' ‘other day he had’ ‘broken with a stone the — 


leg of sick old Fagianno, the watchdog, had demolished 
; the swallows’ nest over the stable, and everybody knew that: 


ae * ‘ 
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“Here be the keys, messer! I’ve had my fill! I will not live 4 


eS 


~ ae 
; ue a pastime consisted of es the wings off butter- 
ee flies, gloating over their torments. 

_ Giacopo would not leave the master, glowering at his 
sek from underneath his eyebrows, like a wolf.cub at bay. 
His handsome pale face was impassive. He did not cry but, 
when his glance met Leonardo’s, his malevolent eyes ex- 
_ pressed a timid supplication. Maturina vociferated, demand- 
cae that this little fiend be Ba bed at last—otherwise he wauld 


: "strange thee ee: of a. helpless weaknesss before this 
~ domestic uprising. 

» Cesare was laughing and whispering, maliciously rejoicing: 
aight Tis nauseating to look at! The weakling! He cannot han- 


When, finally, everybody had had his or her fill of shout- 
ing and all had gradually dispersed, Leonardo, -having 
beckoned Beltraffio to him, spoke to him kindly: 
bois - “Giovanni, thou hast not yet seen the Last Supper. I am 
going thither. Wouldst go with me?” 

Fhe pupil flushed with pleasure. 


They entered a small courtyard, with a well in the middle, 
where Leonardo washed himself. Despite two sleepless iss 
he felt fresh and wide awake. 

The day was hazy, windless, with a pallid, saul 
iS subaqueous light; the artist loved such days for his work. 

_ While they were standing near the well, Giacopo ap- 
' proached. He was holding a small box which he had fash- 
_ioned by himself out of bark. 

_ “Messer Leonardo,” uttered the boy, ny “this is for 
ee el 

He cautiously lifted the lid—at the nae of the box was 
an enormous spider. “Twas all I could do to catch him,” 
Giacopo explained. “He got into a crack between two 
stones! held out for three days, he did. He’s poisonous!” _ 
‘The urchin’s face suddenly became animated. “Ane how 
1e devoureth flies!” 

He caught a ee and threw at into the. thax. The oie 
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on the prey, caught it with its shaggy legs, where- 
‘upon the victim began to thresh about; its buzzing, constant- 
ry weakening, came more and more faintly. 

_ “He’s sucking it, he is sucking it! Look,” the boy was whis- 
pering, languishing with enjoyment. His eyes were ablaze with 
a cruel curiosity, and a vague smile hovered on his lips. 
Leonardo bent over in his turn, gazing at the monstrous 
spider. And suddenly it seemed to Giovanni that in the faces 
of both there flickered the same expression, as though, 
despite the abyss which separated the child from the artist, 
they were on common oie in this curiosity about the 
horrible. 

When the fly had been consumed: Giacopo painsisltaiade: 
BGvercd the little box and said: “I'll bring it over to your 
worktable, Messer Leonardo; mayhap you will have another 
look at it. It’s fun to watch how he fights with other spiders 
—” The boy was about to go away, but stopped and raised his © 
eyes with a pleading air. The corners of his lips drooped and 
quivered. “Messer,” he uttered, quietly and gravely, “be not | 
wroth at me! So be it then—I shall go away, even of my own ~ 
accord; I have been thinking for a long while that I must | 
‘go away—only not for their sakes—'tis all one to me what 
‘they say—but for yours. For I know that you have grown — 


‘weary of me. You alone are kind, whereas they are evil, the 


same sort as myself; only they pretend, whereas I can’t do 


so; Pll go away and live by myself. "Tis best so.-But still, — . 


| had best forgive me—” . 
Tears glistened on the boy’s long eyelashes. He repeated 
in a still lower voice, with his eyes cast down: “Forgive me, 
‘Messer Leonardo! As for the little box, Vil bring it into the 
house. Let it remain to remind you of me—the spider will 
live for a long while yet. I'll ask Astro to feed him.” 


‘Leonardo laid his hand on the youngster’s head: “Where 
‘wilt thou go, boy? Stay on. Marco will forgive thee—and as ee 
for ‘me, I am not wroth. Go, and henceforth try not to bis ee 


evil against anyone,” ae 
Giacopo looked at him in silence with great, uncompre-- ‘ 
hen ins eyes, which shone not with gratitude but amaze- 


ment, well nigh fear. 4 
Leonardo answered him with a quiet, kindly smile, ae Bi 


patted his head with tenderness, as though surmising the e 


eternal secret of this heart, created by nature both evi and 
guiltless of evil. 

“Tis time,” said the master, “et us go, Giovani” 

_ ‘They went through the little swinging gate and, over the _ 
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ia lidsortad: street, between the ee ‘of gardens, vegetable 
patches and vineyards, set out in the direction of the 
apie of Maria delle Grazie. 


a f late Beltraffio had been grieved over the fact that he aed 
‘not bring the master the stipulated monthly payment of six 
florins. His uncle had quarreled with him and would not 
give him a copper. Giovanni had~taken money from Fra 
Benedetto for two months’ tuition. But the monk had no 
more money—he had given him his last. Giovanni wanted to 
apologize to the master. 
2 “Messer,” he began timidly, stammering and turning red, 
“today is the fourteenth, and I pay on the tenth, according to 
the, agreement. I feel much embarrassed, but all I have on 
hand is but three fiorins. Perhaps you will agree to- wait—I 
shall get money soon. Merulla promised me some transerip- 
 tion— 
aa Leonardo looked at him with amazement: “Whatever art 
thou about, Giovanni? The Lord be with thee! How is it thou 
- ‘art not ashamed to speak of this?” - r 
‘By the confused face of his pupil, by the clumsy, pitiful 
and shame-inspired patches on his old shoes with their yarn 
stitches rubbed through, by his worn clothes; he surmised 
that Giovanni was in sore need. Leonardo: frowned and be-— 
gan speaking of something else. But in a little while, with a 
careless and seemingly absentminded air, he felt in his pocket, 
took out a gold coin and said: 
“Giovanni, I would ask thee to drop in later at a chop, 
to buy me some blue drawing paper—some twenty sheets; 
a packet of red chalk, and also some fitch brushes, Hii 
_ take this.” 
“You have a ducat there. Ten soldi will suffice for the 
purchases. I shall bring you the change—” 
~ “Thou wilt bring naught. Thou hast time to give it back. 
Dare not even think of the money again—dost thou hear?” — 
_ He turned away and said, pointing to the hazy morning 
itlines of the larches, stretching away into the distance in a 
long row on either bank of the Naviglio Grande—a canal 
Straight as an arrow: “Hast thou noticed, Giovanni, how in 
a light haze the verdure of the trees turneth to an ethereal 
blue, and to‘a pale gray when the haze is thick?” 
ee made several more SS about Les diferentian 4 
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m of the shadows Bast! By eiiate on mountains in summer, 
when they are covered with leafage, and in winter, when they 
| are entirely denuded. Then he turned to the pupil and said: 


ready to make a wager I have guessed aright. When we dis- 
cussed the monthly stipend, thou hast most probably noted 
“how I interrogated thee in every small particular and en- 


“But I know why thou didst deem me a niggard. I am 


tered everything in a memorandum book—the amount, the _ | 


date, the debtor. Only—dost see?—thou must know, my 
friend, tis a habit I have, probably from my father, the 
notary Pietro da Vinci, the most precise and prudent of men. 
It hath proven of no use to me, nor doth it benefit me in any 


_ way in business matters. Believe it or not, but at times even . 


Thave to laugh when I read the book over—such trifles dol 
“jot down! I can tell exactly how many denarii the plume and _ : 


the velvet for Andrea Salaino’s new hat cost, but where the | 
thousands of ducats go to, I know not. Mind, now, Giovanni 
in the future pay no attention to this foolish habit, If 
thou hast need of money, take it, and believe that I give it - 


thee as a father to a son— 
Leonardo looked at him with such a smile as made the 
peepil s heart lighter and happier. 


Pointing out to his companion the strange form of a cer- — 


pein squat mulberry tree in a garden they were passing, the 
“master remarked that not only every tree but every leaf has 
“its own, unique form, never duplicated anywhere, just as 
pevery man has his own individual countenance. 

Giovanni reflected that he-discoursed of the trees with the 
“same kindliness with which he had but now discoursed of 


his, ‘Giovanni’s, trouble—as though this attentiveness to — 


everything animated, when turned upon nature, gave to the 
gaze of the master the perspicacity of a clairvoyant. ~ 
_ On the low fertile plain, from behind the dark-green mul- 
berry trees, appeared the church of the Dominican hostel of. 
Maria delle Grazie—of brick, rose-tinted and gay against 
‘the white cloud-fiecked sky, with a broad, tentlike Lombar- 
dian cupola, with relief ornamentations of fired clay—a build- 
aye was a creation of the young Bramante. 

y entered the monastery refectory. 
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“This ‘was an unassuming long hall with bare whitewashed 


wall aes tafters of dark wood receding into the distance, 
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‘ ise ‘wall nearest the entrance stood the small dining table of 
the Father Abbot ageless by the long narrow tables for the 
s monks. 


indaey glazed with dusty-yellow panes. From the monas- 
_tery kitchen floated in voices and the rattling of iron pots. 
and frying pans. 

Se At the farthest pee of the refectory, opposite the Prior’s 
iy table, near a wall curtained over with coarse gray cloth, was. 
ared a scaffolding of boards. Giovanni surmised that under 
this cloth was the creation over which the master had already 
been at work for over twelve years—The Last Supper. 
Leonardo mounted the scaffolding, unlocked a wooden case 
wherein he kept his preliminary cartoons as well as drawing 
board, brushes and colors, got out a small tattered Latin 
book, its margining scrawled all over with notes, handed it 
0 ‘his pupil and said: “Read ihe thenieeres chapter < of Saint 


And he threw back the See 

When Giovanni looked at it, at the first moment it scene 
to him that this was no mural painting before him but ‘an 
- actual ethereal depth, a continuation of the monastery re- 
_ fectory, just as though another room had opened beyond the 
_ drawn curtain, so that the longitudinal and transversal beams 
of the ceiling entered it, narrowing in the distance, and the 
ight of day blended with the peaceful light of evening over 
_ the blue summits of Sion which could be seen in the three 
windows of this new refectory, almost as simple as the one 
of the monks, save that the walls were hung with Tugs and 
it was more homelike and mysterious. The long table in the 
picture resembled those at which the monks ate—with pre- 
cisely the same sort of tablecloth ornamented with narrow 
_ stripes, its corners knotted, and with quadrangular folds still 
not flattened out, as though a trifle damp yet, taken just that 
‘moment from the monastery linen room, with the very same 
_ sort of tumblers, plates, knives, glass vessels filled with wine. 
And Giovanni read from the beberia a 


Dae before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew — 
that his hour was come that he should depart out of this 

world unto the Father, having loved His own which ‘were in 
_ the world, He loved them unto the end. ae 
And supper being ended, the Devil having now put into _ 
the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to agua him... 


si Ge 
ie He was troubled in spirit, and testified, and. said, 
, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 


me. 
Then the disciples looked one on another, doubting of 
' whom he spake. 
. Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his dis- 
ciples, whom Jesus loved. 
Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he should 
-ask who it should be of whom he spake. : 
: neg then lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who 
is it 
Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when 
I have dipped it. And when He had dipped the sop, he 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. ‘ 
And after the sop Satan entered into him.? a 


Giovanni raised his eyes to the mural. a 
The faces of the apostles were imbued with such life that ~ 


he seemed to hear their voices, seemed to look into the very 
_ depths of their hearts, which were abashed by the most in- 
; comprehensible and fearful thing that had ever come to pass 
‘in the universe—the birth of that evil because of which God 
- must die. 
_ Giovanni was struck in particular by Judas, John and 
- Peter. The head of Judas had not yet been drawn—only his 
body, thrown back, was slightly sketched in; clutching in his 
convulsive fingers the bag with the pieces of silver, with a 
chance movement of his arm he had overturned the saltcellar 
_—and the salt had spilt. - 
- Peter, in a fit of wrath, had impetuously risen from behind 
him, his right hand had seized a knife, his left had fallen on 
' John’s shoulder, as though questioning the favorite disciple 
r ‘of Jesus: “Who is the betrayer?”—and the aged, Silvery gray, 


_Tadiantly wrathful head glowed with that fiery zeal, that 


thirst for a great deed, with which in time to come he was 


_to exclaim, having comprehended the inevitability of the 


sufferings and death of the Master: “Lord, why cannot I fol- 
low Thee now? I will lay down my life for Thy sake.” 1° 

‘ Nearest of all to Christ was John—his hair, soft as silk, 
smooth at the roots, curling at the tips, his lowered eyelids, 
‘ heavy with the languor of sleep, his submissively folded 
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hands, his face, oval in outline—everything in him breathed 


_ of heavenly calm and serenity. He alone of all the disciples’ 


no longer suffered nor feared, nor was wrathful. In him was 

fulfilled the word of the Teacher: “That they all may. be 
one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee... .” 

Giovanni gazed and thought: “So that is the real Leonardo! 


ime 


———— 
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‘And yet I doubted, well-nigh believing slander. Can the man 

who created this be an atheist? Who among men is nearer to 

Christ than he!” 

Having finished with delicate touches of his brush the face 

of John, the master, taking a piece of charcoal from the case, 

- tried to outline the head of Jesus, but without any result, 
After ten years’ pondering over this head, he still could not 
sketch in even a first outline. And now, as always, before 

the smooth white blank in the picture where the Lord’s face 
‘was to appear, yet could not, the artist felt impotence and 

_ perplexity. Throwing aside the charcoal, he wiped off with a 

sponge its light mark and sank into one of those meditations 
before the picture which lasted at times for hours at a stretch, 
Giovanni ascended the scaffolding, very quietly ap- 

- proached him, and saw that the gloomy face of Leonardo, 

_ which appeared aged, bore an expression of an obstinate 

_ effort of thought, resembling despair. But, meeting the gaze 

S of, his pupil, he uttered amiably: “What sayest thou, friend?” | 
“What can I say, master? This is splendid—the most 
“splendid thing_in all the world. And none among men has 
_ grasped this, save you. But it is best to say naught. I don’t 
- know how to—” Tears quivered in his voice. And he added 
_ quietly, as though with fear: “And here is somewhat else I 
_ ponder on but comprehend not: what must the face of 
_ Judas be like amid such faces?” 

_ The master took out of the case a drawing on a fragment 
of paper and showed it to him. A frightful face it was yet 
not repellent, not even malevolent—only filled with infinite 
sorrow and the bitterness of realization. Giovanni compared 
it with the face of John. 5 
“Yes,” he pronounced in a whisper, “this is he! He of 
whom it is said: ‘Satan entered into him.’ He probably knew 
more than all of the others, but did not accept the word: 
_. *That they all may be one. ’ He himself wanted to be One in 
his own right.” 

Cesare da Sesto entered the refectory with a man in the 

i livery of the stokers in the ducal palace. 

_ “At last we have found you!” exclaimed Cesare. “We are 

seeking you everywhere. We come from.-the Duchess, on 

important business, master.” . 
_ “Would it please your Lordship to repair to the palace?” 

added the stoker respectfully. 
_ “What happened?” 

'-“There’s trouble afoot, Messer meonardel The pipes: at the 
- baths are out of order and to top it off, as if for our sins, this © 
eg ee just as the Duchess was pleased + to > get into her tub, e 
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aaa the maidservant Bilt gone into an adjacent chamber 
to get the linen, the handle of the hot water faucet broke 
off, so that Her Excellency simply could not stop the flow of 
water. “Tis a good thing that she managed to jump out of 
the bath—getting almost scalded. She is pleased to be very 
_wroth; Messer Ambrogio da Ferrari, the steward; complains, 
saying he has warned Your Lordship more: than once about 
_ the trouble with the pipes 
“Nonsense!” said Leonardo. “Thou seest I am busy. Betake 
| tase” to Zoroastro—he will fix all the pipes in half an 
“By no manner of means, messer! I am ordered ae if 
_ come back without you—” spe 
: ‘Paying no attention to him, Leonardo wanted to resur 
his work. But, having glanced at the space left blank for Bi, 
' head of Jesus, he made a wry face of vexation; with a gesture 
of despair, as though suddenly comprehending that this — 
time, too, there would be no result, he closed the case of 
colors, and came down from the scaffolding. 
“Well, let us go, "tis all one! Come for me in the grand 
_ court of the castle, Giovanni. Cesare will show thee the wars. 


I shall await you both near the Steed.” -the. 
| The Steed referred to was a monument to the late Divoy 
_ Francesco Sforza. t of 


And, to the amazement of Giovanni, without turning arouthe : 


to look at the Last Supper, as though glad of an excuse te, 
get out of working at it, the master went off with the 
stoker to repair the waste pipes inthe ducal baths. 

“What? Canst thou not get thy fill of gazing?” Cesare turned ~ 
to Beltraffio. “It is, I grant, truly amazing, until one catches ~ 
on to the trick———” 

“What wouldst thou say?” 

_ “Nothing, just a passing remark. I shall not try to shake 
thy faith. Thou mayst even perceive for thyself. Well, and 
in the meantime have thy joyance of it—” 

a i implore thee, Cesare, say outright all that thou hast 
in mind— 

“Tf thou wilt have it so. Only, now, be not thou angry 


ater, and rebuke me not for the truth. However, I know 


all that thou wouldst say, and shall not dispute it. Naturally, 
this is a great creation. Never a one of the masters had such 
a knowledge of anatomy, of perspective, of the laws of light 
and shade. How else should it be! Everything is copied 
from nature—every tiny wrinkle ih the faces, every fold on 
the tablecloth. a the living spirit is not there. There is no 


God. nor will there ever be. Everyanine is. aaa with- 
in, at the heart! Do thou but look closely, Giovanni—what 
geometrical regularity, what triangles; two contemplative, two 

active, the central point in Christ. There, to the right, the 

contemplative: absolute good in John, absolute evil in Judas; 
the differentiation between good and evil—that is, justice— 
. in Peter; and alongside, thou hast the active triangle: An- 
drew, James the Younger, Bartholomew. And, to left of 
center—again a contemplative triangle: the love of Philip, 

_ the faith of James the Elder, the reasoning of Thomas—and, 
once more, an active triangle. Geometry instead of inspira- 

_ tion, mathematics instead of beauty. Everything has been 
_ Teasoned out, calculated, masticated by reason to the point 
of nausea, tested out to the point of revulsion, weighed in 
ast ‘the scales, measured with the compasses. Under the holy of 

Tu - holies—blasphemy!” 

_. +“O, Cesare!” uttered Giovanni with quiet reproach. “How 

little thou knowest the master! And what is the reason for 

thy... hating him so?.. .” 

ae —But dost thou know him, and dost thou love him?” in- 

- graired Cesare with a caustic smile, quickly facing the other, 
- knaere was such unlooked-for malevolence flashing in his 

-quies that Giovanni was suddenly abashed. 
 pos“Thou art unjust, Cesare,” he added, after a silence. “The 

Jucture is not completed; there is as yet no Christ.” 

_ “There is no Christ. And art thou sure, Giovanni, that there 
_ will ever be? Well, now, we shall see! Only mark my words; 
Messer Leonardo shall never finish the Last Supper—neither 

- Christ nor Judas will he ever paint. For, dost see, my friend, 

through mathematics, knowledge, experience, one can. attain 

a great deal, but not all. Here something else is needed. 

Here we have a limit beyond which, with all his learning, he 

can never pass!” 

They left the monastery and set out in the direction of the 
 eastle—the Castello di Porta Giovia. 

“hou art surely mistaken in one thing at least, Cesare,” 

aie said Beltraffio, “There is a Judas—” 

“There is? Where?” 
| “T have seen him myself.” 

_ “When?” 

“Just now, at the monastery. Leonardo showed me te 

~ sketch. 2 

_ “Showed it to thee? Well, well!” Cesare gave him a look 
and uttered slowly, as though with an effort: “Well, now, is 
“it good?” 
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eCievanil nodded in silence. Cesare made no reply and 


) during their entire journey did not again venture speaking, 


_ plunged as he was in deep thought. 
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P They approached the gates of the castle, and over the Bat- 
- tiponte, a drawbridge, entered within the tower of the south- 


Cesare had a pass. But Giovanni, as a stranger, had to 
' undergo a mistrustful scrutiny and his name was entered 


Sve 


a a ae 


ern wall—the Torre di Filarete—completely surrounded by ~ ie 
the water of the deep moats. In here everything was gloomy, 
stuffy, reeking of the odors of the barracks, of bread and — 


of manure. The echo under the reverberating vaults repeated ~~ 


the polyglot talk, the laughter and curses of the merce- 


naries. 


in the guard-book. By a second drawbridge, where they un- 
derwent a new inspection, they entered the deserted inner 
square of the castle, the Piazza d’Arme—the Field of Mats. 


Straight ahead of them, above the Fossato Morto—the ~ 


Dead Moat—the crenellated tower of the Bonna of Savoy 


' loomed darkly. .To the right was the entrance to the Court of — 
Honor, the Corte Ducale; to the left, the entrance to the 
Most impregnable part of the castle, the Rocchetta fortalice, © 
a veritable eagle’s aerie. 


In the middle of the square one could see wooden ‘scaffold- 


ing surrounded by small additional structures, fences, and — 
sheds of boards, put together slapdash but already time ‘dark- 


ened and covered in spots with yellow-gray lichens. Above 
these fences and scaffoldings reared the clay equestrian 


statue, twelve ells in height, known as the Colossus—the ~ 
_ work of Leonardo. 
The gigantic steed, of dark-green clay, stood out against — 


the cloudy sky: it was rearing, trampling a warrior under its 
hoofs; the conqueror upon it was extending the ducal scepter. 


This was the great condottiere, Francesco Sforza, a seeker 
_ after adventures, selling his blood for money—half-soldier, 
_ half-brigand. The son of a poor tiller of the soil in Romag- 
mola, he had sprung from the people, as strong as a lion, as 
cunning as a fox; had attained the pinnacle of power 


; through evil deeds, through great exploits, through wisdom, 


and had died on the throne of the Dukes of Milan. 


A ray of the pallid, watery sun-fell on the Colossus. 
Giovanni read in the obese wrinkles of the double chin, 


in the frightful ree pall ae By fetal eennee 


Expectant animi molemque futuram 
Suspiciunt; fluat aes; vox erit: Ecce deus! 


[The souls await and look at the lifeless mass 
about to become a body; let the bronze flow; — 
there will be a voice: Behold the God!] #2 


3c, ‘and the stillness of the Last Supper of that God of 
D hom it was said: Ecce homo!—Behold the man! 
- Leonardo approached Giovanni. 


re ‘smoking there; we must slip away before ’tis noticed.” — 
Giovannigstood i in silence, his eyes downcast; his face was 


at ‘one and the same time?” 
_ Leonardo looked at him in simplehearted wonder: 
_, “What is it, then, that thou dost not understand?” 


self? It must not be—these two together— 
On the contrary, Giovanni. I think that one helps ‘the 


e precisely here, when I am working on the Colossus; and, 


pegun them together—together shall I finish ce 2 
“T¢ 


rete 


be!” ¢. 7 F 
But why can it not?” questioned the imastens...-°:; & 


—- calm of a gorged beast. And on the pedestal of the 


“Oh, Messer Leonardo, do you really not perceive your- 


be’ * exclaimed Beltraffio, and, not being able to express his bs 


nbearable_ contradiction, he kept on repeating? “It "cannot 


Giovanni was sao oo to pea but, iy aucoine thes gaze of 


“The god,” repeated Giovanni, after a glance at the aii 
Colossus and at the human sacrifice spurned by the steed of 
ie Triumphator, Sforza, the Usurper, and recalled the silent 
refectory in the Hostel of Mary the Bestower of Good, the — 
jue summits of Sion, the heavenly beauty of St. John’s — 


“I have finished my work. Let us go, or else they will again — 


ld you create this Colossus and the Last Super, both : 


other: the best thoughts about the Mystic Supper come to — 


the other hand, there, in the monastery, I am fond. ‘of ig 
mulling over the monument. These two are twins. I have 
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Leonardo’s calm, wondering eyes, understood that it was 


impossible to say anything, that it did not matter; the other 


would not understand, anyway. 


“When I was looking at the Mystic Supper,” Beltraffio pon- 


dered, “it seemed to me that I had come to know him. And 


' now I again know naught. Who is he? To which of these 


_ Giovanni, tortured by sleeplessness, went out into the court- — 


twain hath he said in his heart: ‘Behold the God’? Or is 


" Cesare right, and there is no God in the heart of Leonardo?” 


9 


At night, when everyone in the house had lain down to sleep, EE 


_ yard, and sat down by the front steps on a bench under an fe 
arbor of grapevines. a 


The courtyard was quadrangular, with a well in the center, 


' The side at Giovanni’s back was taken up with the wall of 


the house; opposite him was the stable; to the left a stone 
enclosure with a wicket leading out on the highway to the 


_ Porta Vercellina; to the right, the wall of a little garden, with 


en \ Us 


a small door that was always padlocked, because in the 


‘depth of the garden was a separate building, to which the ~ 
_ master of the house never admitted anyone save Astro, and 


where he frequently worked in complete isolation. 


The night was still, warm, and humid; the stifling mist a) 


_ was saturated with turbid moonlight. There came a tapping 


_ at the locked wicket leading out on the highway. The shutter 


_ of one of the lower windows opened; a man leaned out and 


asked: 


“Monna Cassandra?” 
“°Tis I. Open.” 
Astro came out of the house and unlocked the gate. A 


woman stepped into the courtyard, clad in a white dress, 
which, under the moon, seemed greenish, like the mist. 


At first they talked a bit at the wicket, then passed by 


_ Giovanni without noticing him, swathed as he was by the 


black shadow cast by the projection of the front steps and the = 


_ grapevines. The girl sat down on the low rim of the well. 


Hers was a strange face, passive and immobile, like those 


of ancient carvings: a low forehead, straight eyebrows, a 


chin too small and eyes a transparent yellow, like amber, ~~ 
But Giovanni was struck most of all by her hair—crisp, 
downy, light, as though possessed of a distinct life of its own; — 
like the snakes of Medusa it surrounded her head with an — 


« 


we i still more vivid, her yellow eyes 
ansparent. R 
“Astro, hast thou also heard about Brother. Nagas ; 
Aye, Monna Cassandra. They say he is sent by the Pope © 
for the extirpation of sorcery and of all heresies. When one 
ears e’en a bit of what good folks say about these Fathers — 
Inquisitors, *tis enough to-make the chills run down one’s — 
bac k. God save us from falling into their clutches! Be more — 


“at dost think, blacksmith, that we be witches?” 
“JT think naught! Messer Leonardo explained and proved — 
to me in detail that there is no such thing as sorcery, nor can 
there be, by the laws of nature. Messer Leonardo knoweth — 
€ erything and believeth naught—” ; 
_ *Believeth naught?” repeated Monna Cassandra. “He ber 
-lieveth not in the Devil? But what of God?” ‘ 
_ “Mock not! He is a righteous man.’ 
- “IT am not mocking. Only, dost thou know, see wees 
amusing things befall? I have been told that the Fathers In- 
quisitors found in the possession of a certain great atheist a — 
compact with the Devil whereby this man bound himself to 
deny, on the basis of logic and natural laws, the existence of — 
witches, and the powers of the Devil, so that, having rid the — 
servants of Satan from the persecutions of the Most Holy 
Inquisition, he might by that very means fortify and increase 
_ the reign of the Devil on earth. That is why the fathers say: © 
o be a wizard is a heresy; but not to believe in wizardry is 
_ heresy twice over. Look thou, then, blacksmith, betray not 
_ thy master—tell no one that he hath no belief in ae ‘ 
magic.’ ” F % 
At first Zoroastro was abashed by this ~~ e cae ny 


4 Well, now, boa is your flying machine coming along? | 
ill it be ready soon?” ee 
The blacksmith made a despondent pentaes “Ready! Have 4 
another guess! We have to make everything over anew.” ~ “a 
“Ah, Astro, Astro! And yet thou wilt go on believing in — 
nonsense! Dost -not understand, then, that all these machines es 
are but to throw dust into ‘people’s eyes? Messer Leonarda, | 
_ methinks, has already been flying oe ere ee ae 
eo tene: What : mean mA 
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“Why, even as I do.” 
He looked at her, meditatively: “Perhaps you do but dream 


_ this, Monna Cassandra?” 


“But then, how is it that others see me? Or hast thou not 
heard of it?” 

The blacksmith scratched the back of his ear in indeci- 
sion. 

“However, I had forgot,” she continued, with mockery, 
“for ye are all men of learning here; ye believe not in 
wonders of any sort—’tis all mechanics with you!” 

“The Devil take mechanics! Here is where I am up to in 
mechanics!” the blacksmith indicated the nape of his neck. 
Then, clasping his hands imploringly, he exclaimed: “Mon- 
na Cassandra! You know I am a man to be trusted. And, be- 
sides, it would not profit me to blab. First thing I know, 
Brother Angelo will draw his net tight. Do tell me, then— 
do me that kindness, tell me everything, exactly!” 

“Tell thee what?” 

“How do you fly?” 

“So that is what thou hast a hankering after! Well, no— 
that’s something I shall not tell thee. If thou wilt know a 
great deal, thou wilt grow old before thy time.” 

She was silent for a space. Then, with a long, steady stare 


into his eyes, she added quietly: 


“Wherein is the good of talk? We must act!” 
“What is needed, then?” he asked in a voice that qua- — 


~ vered, and paling a little. 


“To know the word; then there is a certain preparation 
to anoint the body withal, ite 

“Have you got it?” 

“T have.” 

“And know you the word?” 

The girl nodded. 

“And will I fly?” 

“Try it. Thou shalt see—’tis more certain than mechanics!” 

The blacksmith’s sole eye flared up with the flame of an 
insane desire. 

“Monna Cassandra, give me of your drug!” 

She burst into quiet, queer laughter. 

. “Oh, what a strange fellow thou art, Astro! But just now 
thou thyself didst call the secrets of magic foolish ravings, 
yet now thou hast suddenly come to believe— 

Astro was abashed, his face took on a despondent, obsti- 

nate expression. 

“TJ fain would try. For to me ?tis all one—by miracle or 
mechanics—if I do but fly! I can wait no longer—” 


x ss) me 


“The girl laid her ine on ie shoulder. fate 
"Well, God be with thee! I feel sorry for thee. In 1 eau 
‘ie sooth, thou mayst really go out of thy mind, if thou fly not. | 
_ So be it, then—I shall give thee the drug and tell thee the 

word. Only thou, Astro, must in thy turn do that which IT ~ 
shall ask of thee.” 

“TY shall, Monna Cassandra—lI shall do all! Speak!” 

~The girl pointed to the wet roof of tiles glistening beyond 

_ the garden wall in the haze of the moon. 
pei etme in, there.” 
_ Astro frowned and shook his head. a 
- “Nay, nay... . All that you will, save only this!” 


“J gave my word to let none in.” 
“And hast been there thyself?” 
“T have.” 
“What have ye there, then?” 
By “Why, no mysteries of any sort. Really, now, Monna 
- Cassandra, there is naught curious—machines, instruments, 
books, manuscripts; there are, also, rare flowers, animals, - 
insects—travelérs bring them to the master from far-off lands.. 
And there’s also a certain tree—a poisonous tree— 
“Poisonous? How meanest thou?” 
“Why—for experiments. He envenomed it, studying sie 
action of poisons on plants.” 
“I beg thee, Astro, tell me all thou eieat of this tree.” | 
“Why, there’s nothing to tell. In the early spring, when it 
was in sap, he drilled an opening in the trunk to its very 
core, and with a long, hollow syringe squirted in some sort © 
of liquid.” ' 
“Strange experiments! What sort of tree is it, then?” 
“Peach.” 
“Well; and what came of it? Were the fruits swollen with | 
poison?” 
“They will be, when they ripen.” 
“And can one see that they are poisoned?” eee 
_ “Nay, ’tis not perceptible. That is why he lets none in; one 
might be tempted by the beauty of the fruit, eat it, and 
Bia die. oy 
ea “Hast thou the key upon thee?” 
“T have.” 
i “Give me the key, Astro!” 
“Nay, nay! Whatever are you about, Monna peg ck i 
’ have given him my oath—” 
oe me, the key!” repeated Cassandra. “I shall. compass. 
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| it so that thou shalt ay this very night; dost hear—this very 
| night! Look, here is the herb.” 
' She took out of her bosom and showed him a glass vial, 
filled with a dark liquid, which glistened faintly in the 
| moonlight, and, drawing her face close to his, whispered 
| insinuatingly: 
“Whatever art thou afraid of, thou silly little fellow! Thou 
| thyself sayest that there are no mysteries of any sort. We 
shall but enter and have a look. Well, now, do give me the 
r key ye 
k cave me be!” he spoke up. “I shall not let you through, 
| come what may—nor have I any need of your drug. Get you 
| gone!” 
“Coward!” uttered the girl with contempt. “Thou couldst 
_ Know the secret, yet durst not. Now I see that thy master is a 
| wizard and hoodwinks thee as one would a babe—” 
| Keeping a morose silence, Astro turned away. The girl 
| again drew near him. 
| “Very well, then, Astro—there is no need for it. I shan’t 
| go in. Do thou but open the door and let me peep in— 
| “You will not enter?” 
| “No—do but open and let me look.” 
{ He took out the key and opened the door. 
_  Gioyanni, having risen very cautiously, saw in the depth 
| of the little walled-in garden a common peach tree. But in 
the pallid mist, under the turbidly green light of the moon, it 
eed to him ominous and phantasmal. 
Standing at the threshold with widely open eyes, the girl 
gazed with avid curiosity—then took a step forward, in an 
attempt to enter. The blacksmith held her back; she strug- 
'giled, writhing in his arms like a snake. He pushed her 
"away so that she almost fell. But she immediately straight- 
"ened up and looked at him point-blank. Her pallid face, like 
I that of a corpse, was malevolent and awful; at that moment 
| she did, in reality, resemble a witch. 
| The blacksmith locked the door to the garden and, with- 
| out bidding good-bye to Monna Cassandra, entered the ‘house. 
' She followed him with her eyes. Then, going rapidly past 
Giovanni, she slipped out of the wicket on to the highway 
Teading to Porta Vercellina. Silence ensued. The mist be- 
came still more dense. All things vanished and dissolved 
“within it. 
_ Giovanni shut his.eyes. Before him arose, as in a vision, 
| the fearful tree with heavy drops on its wet leaves, with its 
| eines fruit bathed in the turbidly green light of the 
tog he recalled the words of the Scripture: 


ie BOOK THREE [1494] 


POISONOUS FRUITS ~ 


ae the Serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 

ie: 

Sa For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 

F your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 

x good and evil. 
é GENESIS I: 4, 5 


Faciendo un bucho con un succhiello dentro un albusciello, 
@ chacciandovi arsenicho e risalgallo e sollimato. stemperati 
con acqua ardente, a forza di fare e sua frutti velenosi. 


(Having made an opening into the heartwood of a young 
tree, inject therein arsenic, and realgar, and corrosive sub- 
limate tempered with burning water [alcohol], thereby fore- 
ing [the tree] to bear fruit that will be envenomed.) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


i 1 


: The Duchess Beatrice usually washed her hair every Friday, 
- and then tinted it with gold. After the tinting it was necessary 
- to dry it in the sun. Smalt elevations, surrounded with rail- 
' ings, were built for this specific purpose on house roofs. 
' The Duchess was seated on an elevation of this sort atop 
_ the enormous suburban Villa Sforzesca, patiently enduring 
_ the scorching blaze at the time of day when even laborers 
and their oxen sought the shade. She was enveloped in a 
voluminous sleeveless mantelet. On her head was a straw 
_ hat—a sunshade for the protection of the face from sunburn. 
' The gold-stained hair, let through the round open crown of 
the hat, was spread out over its broad brim. A xanthochroous 
_ female Circassian slave wetted the hair with a sponge affixed 
to the sharp point of a spindle; a Tatar woman, with narrow, 
oblique eye slits, combed it with a comb of elephant ivory. 
_ The tincture for gilding of the hair was prepared from 
the juice of hickory roots, gathered in’May; from saffron, 
_ oxgall, droppings of swallows, gray succinum, or amber, burnt 
bear claws and lizard tallow. Alongside, under the personal 
_ supervision of the Duchess herself—on a tripod, over a flame 
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made pale and almost invisible by the sun, in a retort with a 
- Tong spout like those in use by alchemists—boiled Muscat 
Tose water, together with precious viverra, or Civet; also : 
Adragantian resin and levisticum, or lorage. | 
Both of the waiting women were bathed in sweat. Even the 
Duchess’ lapdog, a bitch, could not find a spot for herself 
on the baking elevation, réproachfully gazing at her mistress 
with puckered eyes, breathing heavily with tongue lolling— 
~ not even growling, as was her wont, in answer to the playful 
_ overtures of a nimble marmoset. The monkey, however, found 
the sultriness just as much fo its taste as did a little blacka- 
tmoor who was holding a mirror set in pearls and nacre. 
’ Despite the fact that it was Beatrice’s constant wish to 
impart austerity to her face and stateliness to her every mo- 
tion, as befitted her rank, it was hard to believe that she 
numbered but nineteen years, that she had had two children, 
- and was now married three years. In the urchinlike fullness 
of her sun-browned cheeks, in the innocent fold on her slen- 
@ der neck below the too-rounded and plump chin, in her thick 
» sternly compressed lips which always seemed pouting and 
' Capricious, in her narrow shoulders, her flat bosom, her 
abrupt, impulsive, sometimes almost boyish movements, one 
could perceive a schoolgirl—spoiled, self-willed, unrestrain- ' 
- edly lively, and egotistical. And yet, in the firm eyes of 
brown, as clear as ice, there shone a calculating brain. The 
most penetrating of the statesmen of that time, the Am- 
- bassador of Venice, Marino Sanuto, in his secret letters as- 
sured the Signoria that this little girl was veritably as hard as . 
flint in politics, that she knew her own mind far better | 
than the Duke Ludovico, her husband knew his, and he did 
' vexceedingly well by heeding his wife in all things. 
- The lapdog broke into angry and hoarse barking. Up the 
steep little ladder connecting the elevation with the tiring 
_ and wardrobe chambers, ascended a beldam in dark widow’s 
weeds, grunting and oh’ing. With one hand she was telling 
beads; the other held a crutch. The wrinkles of her face 
would have seemed venerable, were it not for the mawkish 
- sweetness of her smile and the mouselike shiftiness of her 
eyes, 
“O-oh-ho, old age is no joyance! "Iwas all I could do to 
_ clamber up. May the Lord send Your Grace health!” She 
slavishly lifted from the floor the edge of the Duchess’ bac 
ing mantelet and applied it to her lips. | 
“Ah, Monna Sidonia! Well, now, is it ready?” ‘ 
The crone took out of her sack a carefully wrapped and 
__Stoppered vial with a turbid, whitish liquid—the milk of a 
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jenny and a red nanny goat, infused in wild anise, asparagus 
Toots and the bulbs of white lilies. 
“Tt should have been kept for about two days more in 


warm horse manure. Oh, well, it matters not—methinks 


“tis ready even now. Only before washing yourself with it, 
order it to be filtered through a felt strainer. Wet some soft 


_ sweet bread in it and be pleased to rub your lovely little face 


for as long as it takes to say the Credo thrice. In five weeks 


- *twill take all tan off. And it also helps against blackheads.” 


“Hearken, old woman,” spoke Beatrice. “Mayhap there is 


again in this wash some nastiness or other, such as witches 


“use in black magic—on the nature of snake grease, the blood 


of a hoopoe, and powder of frogs dried out on a frying pan, 
as in that ointment for extirpating hair from birthmarks, 
which thou wert bringing me the other day. If there be, thou 
hadst better say so right off.” 

“Nay, nay, Your Grace! Believe not idle chatter. I work 


conscientiously, without deception. Everyone to their taste. 


But then, too, it must be said that at times one cannot do 


- without filth; here, for instance, was the most worthy Ma- 


donna Angelica washing her head all last summer with dog 
urine, that she might not become bald, and thanked the Lord 


_ to boot because it helped.” 


“Then, bending down to the Duchess’ ear, she commenced 
to tell her the latest talk of the town—of how the very youth- 
ful wife of the Chief Consul of the Salt Traders, the captivat- 


: _ing Madonna Filiberta, was betraying her husband and amus- 


ing herself with a newly arrived Spanish knight. 
“Oh, thou old go-between!” Beatrice half-jestingly threat- 


ened with her finger, evidently enjoying the gossip. “Thou 
_ thyself didst seduce the poor wretch—” ~~ 


“Oh, nothing of the sort, Your Grace—wherein is she un- 
happy? She singeth like a very bird—+ejoicing, thanking me 


_ every day. ‘Verily,’ saith she, “’tis only now that I have come 
- to know what a great difference there is between the kisses of 
a husband and a lover. 


: 99 


“And what of the sin? Can it be that her conscience doth 


- not bother her?” 


“Conscience?. You see, Your Grace—though monks and 
- priests maintain the contrary, I still think that the sin of 
love is the most natural of all sins. A few drops of holy 
_ water suffice to wash it away. And on top of that, in be- 
' traying her husband, Madonna Filiberta, by that very same 
_ token, is but paying him tit for tat, as they say; and even if 
she does not even up his sins entirely she does, at the very 
Bae: considerably lighten them before God.” 
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“But then, does her husband in his turn—— 

-*— know not for a certainty. But they are all cut from — 

“the one bolt for, methinks, there is not in all the world a — 

husband who would not liefer consent to having but one 
hand rather than but one wife.” a4 
- The Duchess burst into laughter. 

“Ah, Monna Sidonia, one cannot even be wroth at thee! — 
Wherever dost thou get such clever things from?” . 
~ “Do you but believe an old woman—all that I say is 
the holy truth! For I, too, can tell a straw from a beam in 
matters of conscience. Everything in its season. Any of our 
sisterhood, if she have not her fill of love in youth, is in the 

winter of her years tortured by such remorse that it brings — 
~ ‘her into the very claws of the Devil.” 

“Thou dost discourse like a Magister of Theology!” 

“I am an unlettered woman, but I speak with all my heart, 
Your Grace! Youth at full blossom is given us but once in | 
this life, for—the Lord forgive me!—what the Devil are we 
poor women good for, having grown old? But to guard the 
ashes on the hearths, perhaps, or, driven off to the kitchen, 
to purr with the cats and count over the pots and the dripping - 
pans. Not in vain is it said: Young women shall joke and 
stuff; old women shall choke and cough.** Beauty without love 
is like a mass without a Paternoster, while the caresses of a 
husband are as dreary as the games of nuns.” 

The Duchess again went off into hearty laughter. 

“How? How? Repeat that!” * em 
_» The old woman looked at her closely; probably deciding 
- that she had amused the Duchess sufficiently with trifles, 
_ she again bent down to her ear and fell to whispering. 
_ Beatrice ceased laughing, and made a sign. The female slaves 
_ withdrew to a distance. The little blackamoor alone remained 
on the elevation—he did not understand Italian. Around 
- them was only the still’sky, as pallid as though it had be- 
+ . eome deadened from the scorching heat. 4 
“Mayhap ’tis but nonsense?” said the Duchess, at last. “If 
one were to believe all the idle talk” | 

‘Nay, Signora. I have seen and heard, myself. Others, too, 
_ will tell you the same.” 4 
“Were there many people?” a 

_ “Some ten thousand; the entire square before the Castle 
__ of Pavia was filled with the throng.” 

: “What didst thou hear, then?” | 

_ “When. Madonna Isabella came forth on the balcony 
with the little Francesco, all started waving their arms and. 
Caps; many wept. ‘Long Live Isabella of Aragon,’ they 
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Gpoiied, ‘and Gian G@aeee: the lawful sovereign of Milan, 
j-and their heir Francesco! Death to the usurpers of their 
» throne!” mt 

| Beatrice frowned. 


_ “Tn those very words?” 

_ “Aye—and even worse——” 

| “What were they? Tell all—have no fear.” 

| “They cried—my tongue, Signora, refuses to budge—they 
| cried: ‘Death to the thieves!’ ” 

| Beatrice shivered; but, immediately mastering herself, asked 
| quietly: 

“What else didst thou hear?” 


“Really, I know not how I may even put it to Your 


“Come, come, now—be quick about it! I would know it 


| \ all.” 
“Would you believe it, Signora, the talk of the mob ran 
L that the Most Illustrious Duke, Ludovico Moro, the guardian 
‘and benefactor of Gian Galeazzo, did immure his nephew 
in the fortalice of Pavia, surrounding him with hired as- 
sassins and spies. After that they began a great outcry, 


one then ahi turned around wrathfully and cried out: 
| “Thou art out of thy mind, thou old witch. How durst thou! 
Why, T'li order thee to be cast down off this height this 
ames so that even a crow will not be able to gather thy 
The threat did not frighten Monna Sidonia. Beatrice, also, 
Soon regained her composure. 
“I do not as much as believe it,” she uttered, regarding the 
crone from underneath her brows. The latter shrugged: 


ie 


"please you to observe, this is the manner of working it— 
| she went on insinuatingly. “A little effigy is moulded out of 


wits left, the bird’s liver; pierce it through with a needle, utter- 


Ps slow death—here no leeches can in the least avail: 


ine of this fe 
The woman again reverently kissed the hem of the 

u garment.- 

“Your ane My little radiant sua! I love you too 


seb 


[ 


~ demanding that the Duke Gian Galeazzo himself come out 
| to them. But Monna Isabella replied that he was ill abed—” 
And Monna Sidonia again fell to whispering mysteriously 


| “As you will—but ’tis impossible to disbelieve. If ‘twill a 


"wax; the heart of a swallow is put in its right side and, in — 
“ing an incantation, and he whom the effigy resembleth, dieth ; 
“Be still,” the Duchess cut her short. “Never dare speak to. 


See 


— 
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much—therein lies all my fault. Believe me, I pray to God 
in tears to grant you health whenever the Magnificat is sung 
on the eve of St. Francis’ Day. Folks do say that I am a 
witch, now; but, even if I were to sell my soul to the Devil, 
as God is my witness *twould be only to do some service to 
Your Excellency!” And, meditatively, she added: “It can be 
done without witchcraft also.” 

The Duchess looked at her in silence, with curiosity. 

“When I was coming here through the castle garden,” 
Monna Sidonia went on in a carefree tone, “the gardener 
was gathering into a basket some most excellent peaches; a 
present for Gian Galeazzo, perchance?” And, after a silence, 


“she added: “Why, in the garden of Leonardo da Vinci, the 


Florentine master, there also grow peaches of amazing beauty 
—so they say—save that they are poisonous—” 
“Poisonous? How meanest thou?” 
“Aye, aye. Monna Cassandra, my niece, has seen them—” 
Whe beldam again fell to whispering in Beatrice’s ear. The 
Duchess made no reply; the expression of her eyes remained 


‘impenetrable. Her hair was already dry. She arose, threw the 


mantelet off -her shoulders, and descended into the tiring- 
rooms. These contained three enormous closets. In the first, 
resembling a magnificent sacristy, were hung in order the 
four-and-eighty dresses she had managed to have made 
during her three years of married life. Some were literally 
standing, in consequence of their plenitude of gold and 
precious stones, which gave them such solidity that they could 
temain upright on the floor, without support; others were as 
diaphanous and light as cobwebs. The second closet housed 
horse trappings and the equipment for falconry. In the third 
were perfumes, waters, washes, unguents, dentifrices made 
out of white coral and pearls; countless little jars, cucurbits, 
rectifiers, calabashes—a very laboratory of feminine alchemy. 
The room also held coffers of wrought iron, and resplendent 
chests decorated with paintings. 

A waiting woman opened one of these chests to take out 
a fresh shift—and there was wafted forth the pleasant 
odor of fine cambric underlinen, interlaid with bunches of 
lavender and silken sachets of Levant irises and Dena 
roses, dried in the shade and powdered. 

As she dressed, Beatrice conversed with a seamstress about 


the pattern for a new dress, just now received by runner 


from her sister, Marchesa of Mantua, Isabella d’Este, also a 
great lady of fashion; the sisters were rivals in attire. Beatrice: 
envied the taste of Isabella and imitated her—one of the 
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ambassadors of the Duchess of Milan informed her secretly 
of all the novelties of the Mantuan wardrobe. 

‘Beatrice donned a dress with a design especially beloved 
by her because it disguised her small stature—the weave 
consisting of longitudinal alternating stripes of green velvet 
and cloth of gold. The sleeves, tied with ribands of gray 
silk, were tight, with modish French slits—finestrelli, or 
“windows”—through which could be glimpsed the snowy 
white linen of the shift, all in small, showy pleats. Her hair, 
done in a braid, was ornamented with a large-meshed net of 
gold, as light as smoke; the head was encircled with the thin 
thread of a ferroniera with a tiny ruby scorpion fastened 
thereto. 


2 


She was accustomed to spending so much time over her 
dressing, that to use an expression of the Duke’s, one could 
in the same fime completely outfit a merchant vessel for 
India. But, hearing in the distance the sound of horns and 
the baying of greyhounds, she recalled that she had ordered . 
‘a hunt and began to hurry. Still, when she was all ready, on 
her way out she stepped into the chambers of her dwarves, 
styled, by way of a jest, the Habitation of Giants, and con- 
‘structed in imitation of just such toy oats in the castle 
‘of Isabella d’Este. 

_ The chairs, beds, tests, the stairs with broad low steps, 
even the chapel with a doll’s altar, behind which the learned 
dwarf Tanachi said mass, in an ‘archbishop’s chasuble and 
‘miter made especially for him—everything was done with an 
eye to the stature of the pigmies. In the Habitation of the 
Giants there was always hubbub, laughter, weeping, a babel 


of varied—at times frightful—voices, as in a menagerie ora 


‘madhouse, for here swarmed, from the day of their- birth 
to the day of their death, in stuffy, slovenly crowding, mar- 
‘Mmosets, hunchbacks, parrots, female blackamoors, female 


‘zanies, female jesters, hares, dwarves and other amusing crea- ee 


‘tures in whose midst the young Duchess not infrequently © 
posed whole days, having as much fun as a little girl. 
This time, hurrying to the hunt, she dropped in for just 
Sone tiny minute, to find out about. the health of the little 
-blackamoor Nannino, recently sent her from Venice. The skin 
of Nannino was of such an ebony Hue that, to use an expres- 
sion of of = former owner’s, “it were impossible to wish for 
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anything better.” The Duchess played with him as with a: y 
living doll. The little blackamoor had fallen iil, And the 
vaunted ebony hue proved to be not entirely natural, for © 
‘the paint, a sort of lacquer, which gave to his body a glisten- : 
"ing black sheen, began little by little to come off, much to the | 
_ grief of Beatrice. Last night he had grown worse; there was © 
fear of his dying. On learning this the Duchess was quite © 
saddened, for she loved him, for old memory’s sake, even 
“when he had blanched. She ordered the little Negro to be | 
‘baptized as soon as possible, so that at least he might not die © 
* a pagan. 
i Descending, she met on the staircase her favorite little fool i 
‘Morgantina, still young, a pretty little thing, and so amusing, © 
that, to use Beatrice’s words, she could have made a dead 
man Jaugh. Morgantina was fond of pilfering: she would © 
steal something, hiding it in a corner, in a mousehole, under © 


asked with kindness, “Be a good girl, tell us where thou © 
' didst hide it,” she would take one’s hand with a sly face,” 
leading to and showing the cache. Or else, if someone called © 
out, “Come, now—ford the river!” Morgantina, unashamed, || 
would lift her dress up as high as she could. 
At times a crazy fit would come over her; whereupon for || 
whole days on end she mourned for a nonexistent babe— 
she had never had any children—and would become such a 
nuisance to everybody that she would be locked up in a 
cubbyhole. And now, she was sitting in a corner of the | 
staircase, embracing her knees with her arms and rocking | 
to and fro, bathed in bitter tears. Beatrice walked up to her (| 
and patted her head, 
“Do stop, like a clever little girl!” 
The little fool, raising her childish blue eyes up to her 
began to howl still more piteously. | 
“Oh, oh, oh! They have taken him away—my own little | 
one! And wherefore, Lord? He never did anyone any harm, 
I had my joyance of him in peace—” | 
The Duchess descended into the court, where the huntsmen 
were awaiting her. 


3 . 


Surrounded by outriders, falconers, whippers-in, equerries, 
pages and ladies, the Duchess sat erect and boldly, not like a ° 
Woman but an expert equestrian, on a wiry, dark bay 
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aluas stallion, from the Gonzata stud. “A veritable queen 
of the Amazons!” proudly reflected Duke Moro, who had 
‘stepped out on the covered entrance of the castle in order 
to admire the departure of his spouse. fs 
- On the back of the Duchess’ saddle sat a hunting leopard 
in trappings broidered in gold with knightly coats of arms. 
Perched on her left hand was a Cyprian falcon, white as 
snow—the gift of the Sultan—its tiny hood of gold, studded | 
with emeralds, all aglitter. Little bells, giving forth different 
sounds in little trilling peals, jingled on its talons—if lost in ~ 
a fog, or in swamp grass, the sounds would assist in recover- 
ing the bird. 
_. The Duchess was in a merry mood, and felt mischievous; — 
she wanted to laugh, to gallop off at a breakneck pace. 
‘Looking back with a smile at her husband, who had only | 
time to call out: “Be careful—the horse is spirited!” she 
_tnade a sign to her female companions and sped off ina race | 
_ with them, at first over a road, then into a field—over ditches, 
Tuts, ravines and wattle-fences. 

The whippers-in fell behind. Dashing ahead of all were 
Beatrice with her enormous wolfhound and, by her side,ona 
black Spanish mare, the merriest and most fearless of her 

maids of honor, Madonna Lucrezia Crivelli. The Duke was, ~ 
“secretly, not indifferent to Lucrezia. Now, admiring both her 
and Beatrice, he could not decide which one of them pleased 
him more. But any alarm he experienced was for his wife. 
When the horses jumped over pits he puckered his eyes not 
to see, nor could he catch his breath. He scolded the 
Duchess for these pranks, but could not be really angry; 
suspecting in himself a deficiency of physical courage, of 
daring, he was secretly proud of his wife’s derring-do. 

The hunters disappeared in a thicket and the dense growths 

of reeds on the low shore of the Ticino, where geese and 

cranes abounded. ii 
_. The Duke returned to his small workroom—the studiolo. 
Here his chief secretary, Messer Bartolomeo Calco, a digni- 
tary who had charge of the foreign embassies, was awaiting 
_ him to resume the interrupted work. 


4 


- Sitting in a high-backed armchair, Moro was gently siroking ee 
his smoothly shaven cheeks and rounded chin, with a white, | 
_well-cared-for hand. His benign visage bore that imprint 
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of openhearted frankness which only the faces of those 
politicians who are consummate masters of duplicity acquire. 
His large aquiline nose with a hump, his prominent, subtly 
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sinuous lips which seemed razor-edged, recalled his father, © 


quote the poets, had been at one and the same time a lion 
and a fox, the son had inherited from his father and had 

‘augmented only the vulpine cunning without the leonine 
courage. 

~ _ Moro wore a simple elegant garment of pale-blue silk with 


' the great condottiere, Francesco Sforza. But if Francesco, to — 


floral designs; his hair was combed in the current style— ~ 


smoothly, hair to hair, resembling a wig that covered the fore- 
head almost to the eyebrows and hiding the ears. A flat 
chain of gold dangled on his breast. The refined urbanity of 
his conduct remained unchanged, no matter whom he was 
dealing with. 

“Have you any exact data, Messer Bartolomeo, about the 
Setting out of the French troops from Lyons?” 

_ “None, Your Excellency. Every evening they say ‘To- 
morrow’; every. morning they put it off. "Tis not with military 
pastimes that the King is infatuated.” 

“What is the name of his favorite mistress?” 

“Her name is legion. The tastes of His Majesty are ca- 
plicious and inconstant.” 

“Write Count Belgioioso,” commanded the Duke, “that 3 
am sending him thirty .. . nay, ’tis too little—forty . . . fifty 
thousand ducats for new presents. He need not be niggardly. 
We shall drag the King out of Lyons with chains of gold! 
And, dost know, Bartolomeo—of course, this is just between 
the two of us—twould not be amiss to send His Majesty 
portraits of certain beauties hereabouts. By the way, is the 
letter. ready?” 

_ “Tis ready, Signor.” 
“Let me see it.” 
Moro rubbed his soft, white hands in pleasure. Every 

time he surveyed the enormous spider’s web of his politics 
he experienced a familiar delicious swooning of his heart, 
as at the beginning of a complicated and dangerous game. He 
did not deem himself culpable before his conscience for 
summoning foreigners, northern barbarians, against Italy, for 
he was being impelled to this extremity by his enemies, among 
whom the most malevolent was Isabella of Aragon, the 
spouse of Gian Galeazzo, who accused Ludovico before all 
nations of usurping his nephew’s throne. But it was not until 


/ 


_ _ Alfonso, King of Naples, and father of Isabella, had taken to 


threatening Moro with war and dethronement, to avenge the 
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wrong ibae his dane het and son-in-law, that Ludovico, 
abandoned of all, had turned for help to Charles VI, King 
of France. 

_ “inscrutable are Thy ways, O Lord!” mused the Duke, 
as the secretary was getting the rough draft of the letter out 
of a pile of papers. “The salvation of my empire, of Italy— 
perhaps of all Europe—is in the hands of this pitiful maras- 


mus, this lewd and weak-witted infant—this Most Christian 3 a 


King of France, before whom we, the heirs of the great 


“Sforzas, must squirm, snakelike; crawling cringingly and eS 


‘well-nigh playing the pimp! But such be politics—when one 
hunts with the wolf pack, one must howl like a wolf.” 

He read the letter over; it seemed eloquent to him— 
especially if one were to take into account the fifty thousand 


dueats dispatched to Count Belgioioso for the bribing of - 


His Majesty’s intimates and the accompanying seductive 
portraits of Italian beauties. 

“May the Lord bless thy crusading army, Most Christian 
One,” said this missive, among many other things. “The - 
gates of Ausonia stand open before thee. Delay not, then; 
enter them, a Triumphator, O thou new Hannibal! The 
peoples of Italy thirst to accept thy most sweet yoke, thou 


anointed of God, awaiting thee, as of yore, at the resurrec- a 
tion of the Lord, the patriarchs did await His descent into ~ 


Hell. With the help of God and of thy renowned artillery 
‘thou shalt conquer not only Naples and Sicily, but the 
“lands of the Grand Turk as well; thou shalt convert the in- 
fidels to Christianity, penetrate into the depths of the Holy 
Land, liberate Jerusalem and the Lord’s Sepulcher from the 
“unclean Hagarenes and fill the universe with the glory of 
thy name.” . 

A bald hunchbacked little ancient with a long red nose 
peeped through the door of the studiolo. The Duke smiled 
amiably at him, ordering him with a sign to wait. The door — 
shut discreetly and the head vanished. The secretary com- 
‘Menced speaking of another matter of state, but Moro lis- 
_tened with his mind elsewhere, glancing at the door from time 
to time. Messer Bartolomeo finally surmised that the Duke was 
occupied with extraneous thoughts; he concluded his report 
and went away. Cautiously looking about him, the Duke 
-tiptoed to the door. 

“Bernardo—oh, Bernardo?” 

“Tis L, Your Excellency!” 

_ And the court bard, Bernardo Bellincioni, with a mysterious 
fs pia ie ah jumped up and was about to fall down on» 
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his knees, in order to kiss the hand of his Sovereign, sae 
was restrained by the latter. ) 
“Well, how are things going?” 
“All is well.” 
“Has she given birth?” 

“The lady was pleased to be confined this very night.” ” 

‘Doth she well? Mayhap a leech should be sent?” 

“She doth exceeding well.” , 
_ “Glory be to God!” The Duke crossed himself. “Didst see 
the child?” 

“Of course! A most beautiful little one.” 

“Boy or girl?” | 

“A boy. A very brawler—and what lusty lungs! His dar- 
ling hair is light, just like his mother’s, while his little eyes — 
simply burn, and always on the go—black, clever, alto- 
gether like those of Your Grace. One can see the kingly 
blood at a glance! Young Hercules in his cradle, truly! Ma- 
donna Cecilia cannot have her fill of joy of him. She bade 
me ask what name would be pleasing to you.” | 

“JT have already given it thought,” said the Duke. “T say, | 

Bernardo—let us call him Czsar. How likest thou the 
name?” 

“Cesar? Truly, ’tis a splendid name—sonorous and an- | 

cient! Aye, aye—Cesar Sforza—a name worthy a hero!” 
“And, by the bye—what of the husband?” 

“The most illustrious Count Bergamini is as kind and 

amiable as ever.’ 

“An excellent man!” remarked the Duke with conviction. 

“Most excellent!” chimed in Bellincioni. “A man of rare 

virtues, if I may take the liberty of saying so—such men are 
_hard to find! If his gout permit, “tis the Count’s desire to} 
d ee to the supper, to testify his respect for Your Excel-} 
lency.” 

The Countess Cecilia Bergamini, the subject of their con- 
versation, had long been a mistress of Moro’s, Beatrice, find-| 
ing out about this liaison of the Duke’s very shortly after, 
her marriage, waxed jealous, threatening to return to the 
house of her father, Ercole d’Este, the Duke of Ferrara, and 
Moro. was compelled to give a solemn oath, in the presence 
of envoys, not to violate his marital fidelity, in cOnenAiE eal [ 
of which he bestowed Cecilia in marriage on the old, bank-; 
rupted Count Bergamini, a man most accommodating and 
ready for any and all sorts of services. 

Bellincioni, taking a small sheet of paper out of his pocket, | 
handed it to the Duke—a sonnet in honor of the nee 
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born; a little dialogue, wherein the poet questioned the sun 
why it covered itself with clouds; the sun replied, with a 
courtier’s amiability, that it hid itself from chagrin and envy, 


‘because of the new sun—the son of Moro and Cecilia.15 


The Duke benignly accepted the sonnet, took a gold piece 
out of his purse and handed it to the versifier. 

“By the way, Bernardo, thou hast not forgot that Satur- 
day is the birthday of the Duchess?” 

Bellincioni hastily rammaged within a rent of his suit, half- 
courtly, half-beggarly—a gap which served him as a pocket 
—drawing therefrom a very sheaf of soiled scraps of paper 
and, amid such high-soaring odes as those on the death of 
the hunting falcon of Madonna Angelica, and on the disorder 
of Signor Pallavicini’s dappled gray Hungarian mare, he man- 
aged to find the required poems. 

“No less than three, for Your Excellency’s choosing. I 
swear by Pegasus, you will rest content!” 

The sovereigns of those times used their poets laureate as 


- musical instruments, to sing serenades not only to their -in- 


amorati, but their wives as well; worldly fashion demanded 
in such verses the premise of the same unearthly love be- 
tween husband and wife as that between Laura and Petrarca. 

Moro glanced through the verses with interest: he deemed 
himself an exquisite connoisseur of poesy—a poet in spirit, 
even though he had not the knack of rhyming. In the first 
sonnet his fancy was struck by some lines wherein the hus- 
band addressed his spouse: 


Sputando in terra quivi nascon fiori 
Come di primavera lé viole. 


(Wherever thou mayst spit upon the earth 
Like vernal violets, blooms spring to birth.) 


In the second the poet, likening Madonna Beatrice to the 
Goddess Diana, affirmed that the boars and stags experienced - 


-bliss in dying by the hand of so beautiful a huntress. 


But most of all was His Highness pleased by the third 
sonnet, wherein Dante addressed a request to God to grant 
him leave to revisit earth, to which Beatrice, it seemed, had 
returned in the image of the Duchess of Milan. “O, Jupiter!” 


exclaimed Alighieri. “Since thou hast again bestowed her 


upon the universe, grant me to be with her as well, that I 
may behold him on whom Beatrice bestoweth bliss,” to wit, 


_the Duke Ludovico. 


Moro graciously patted the poet on his shoulder and prom- 
ised him cloth for a greatcoat—at which Bernardo contrived 
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firewood’ I was ready to burn not only my staircase, but the 

‘wooden shoes of St. Francis himself!” 

The Duke burst into laughter and promised him firewood. 

_ Whereupon, in an outburst of gratitude, the poet instantly 
~ composed and declaimed a four-line eulogy: 


“When thou dost promise bread unto thy slaves, 
Like God bestowest thou heavenly manna; 
Wherefore the muses nine and Phcebus, in sweet staves, 
Oh, noble Moor, do sing to thee Hosanna!” 


. 


“Tast winter,” he continued to importune, “for lack of 


to beg some ies fur fore a bollar as well, asserting with pho: 4 
tive and merry-andrew whimsies that his old greatcoat had — 
ecome as drafty and transparent as “vermicelli drying in 


ee 


“Meseems thou art in an inspired mood, Bernardo? Heark- © 


en, then: I have need of one more poem.” 
~ = *A love poem?” 
- “Aye. And a passionate one.” 
“To the Duchess?” 


“Nay. But, look thou to it, and mark me—blab not of it!” 


- “0, Signor, you hurt my feelings! For have I ever——— 
“Well, well, now—see thou to it.” 


“JT am mute—as mute as any fish!” Bernardo mysteriously © 


and deferentially fell to blinking his eyes. “Passionate? "Tis 
well—but the manner of it? In supplication or in gratitude?” 
“In supplication.” 
+ The poet contracted his eyebrows in deep thought: 
“Ts she married?” 
“She is a maid,” 
“So. I ought to have her name.” 
“There, now! Wherefore her name?” _ 
“Tf it be in supplication *twould not do without her name.” 
ext “Madonna Lucrezia. But hast thou naught on hand?” ~ 
pow 1 have;’ but’ *tis best to have something of the freshest 


_. moment. For I can already feel that ‘twill not be at all bad— 
the rhymes are simply popping into my head!” 

A page entered and announced: 

“Messer Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Taking quill and paper along, Bellincioni darted ou of 
one door as Leonardo entered through another. 


sort. Allow me to withdraw into the next chamber for but a 
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After the first greetings the Duke began discussing with the 
artist fhe enormous new canal, Naviglio Sforzesca, which was 
to join the Sesia with the Ticino, and, branching out into a 
network of smaller canals, was to irrigate the meadows, fields 
and pasturelands of Lomellina. Leonardo directed the ‘con- 
struction work on the Naviglio, although he did not enjoy 
the title of the Ducal Architect—nor even that of Court 
Painter—but retained, for old times’ sake (on account of a 
certain musical instrument he had invented long ago) the 
title of Musician, which rank was but little higher than the 
calling of such Court Poets as Bellincioni. 

Having explained the plans and estimates in full detail, the 
artist asked to have an order issued for an appropriation of 
money for further work. 

“How much?” asked the Duke. 

“Five hundred and sixty-six ducats for each nifle-fitieen 
thousand, one hundred and eighty-seven ducats in all,” an- 
swered Leonardo. 

Ludovico made a wry face, recalling the fifty thousand 
just set aside for bribing and corrupting the French grandees. 

“°Tis dear, Messer Leonardo! Really, now, thou art ruin- 
ing me—always wanting the impossible. There is Bramante, 
now—also a builder of note, yet he never demands any such 
moneys.” 

Leonardo shrugged: “As you please, Signor—entrust the 
work to Bramante.” 

“Well, well, now, be not angry. Thou knowest ru let none 
slight thee}? = 

They fell to higgling. 

“Tis well—we shall have time for this business on the 
morrow,” concluded the Duke, trying, as was his wont, to 
procrastinate the decision on the matter, and began turning 
the pages of Leonardo’s notebooks, filled with unfinished - 
sketches, and architectural plans and projects. 

One drawing depicted a titanic mausoleum—an entire ar- 
tificial mountain, crowned by a many-columned temple with 
a round aperture in its cupola, as in the Roman Pantheon, for 
the lighting of the inner chambers of this tomb, surpassing in 
splendor the pyramids of Egypt. Alongside were exact figures 
and a detailed plan of the disposition of the staircases, pas- 


er 


fos sages, and falls, inendewe as a columbarium tee Ws hundred 
_ funerary urns. 
“Whatever is this?” asked the Duke. “When and for whom 
“hast thou conceived this?” 
“Just so—for no one in particular. These be but fancies.” 
Moro looked at him in wonder and shook his head. ) 
___. “Strange fancies! A mausoleum for Olympians or for Titans 
_ —just as in a dream or a fairy tale. And yet thou art a mathe-_ 
. matician!” 
'~ He glimpsed another drawing: the plan of a city with two- 
tiered streets—the upper for the masters, the lower for slaves, - 
draft animals, and refuse flushed by water from a multitude 
of pipes and canals—a city built in accordance with an exact 
_ knowledge of the laws of nature, but for beings whose con- 
science. would not be perturbed by inequality, by the nai 
sion into the chosen and the rejected. 
“Why, this is not at all bad!’ exclaimed the Duke. “And 
dost thou suppose its erection feasible?” ! 
“Oh, yes!” answered Leonardo, and his face became ani- 
mated. “I have long dreamed of Your Excellency’s being 
pleased to make the experiment, even if with but one of 
the suburbs of Milan. Five thousand houses, for thirty thou- 
“sand inmates; and the great numbers who now are bhuddling 
one atop another, in filthy and miasrnic squalor, spreading 
the seeds of infection and death, would be dispersed. If you 
were to carry out my plan, Signor, this would be the finest 
city in the world!” 
ja The artist stopped, noting that the Duke was laughing. 
» “What a queer fellow thou art, and a droll one, Messer 
_ Leonardo! Meseems, give thee but a free hand, and thou 
' wouldst turn everything topsy-turvy; what havoc wouldst thou 
_ hot wreak in the state! Dost thou really fail to perceive that 
the most submissive of slaves would mutiny against thy two- 
tiered streets, would spit on thy vaunted cleanliness, on 
the waterspouts and canals of the finest city in the world— 
they would fly to the old cities: ‘Let us be in filth, now, in 
squalor—anything save humiliation’? 
- “Well, and what have we here?” he asked, indicating an- 
other plan. Leonardo was forced to explain this drawing as) 
- well; it proved to be a plan for a house of ill fame. Separate 
rooms, doors and passages were so disposed that visitors, 
es Epa rely on secrecy, without any fear of meeting one 4 
other 
“Now. there thou hast something real!” the Duke went jute 
_ Tapture. “Really, thou wouldst not believe how bored I have 
_ become with complaints about robberies and murders in thes 


ah 
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| dens. But with such an arrangement of rooms there would be 

_ order and safety. I shall most certainly build such a house in 
accordance with your plan! I must say,” added he, with a 
sly smile, “I have in thee a master of all trades; thou despisest 
‘naught; we have a mausoleum fit for the gods side by side 
-with a house of ill fame! 

“Incidentally,” he went on, “I have read once in a book 
by some ancient historian about the so-called Ear of Dionys- 
jus the Tyrant, a sound pipe hid in the thickness of the walls 
and constructed so that the sovereign might hear in one 
chamber what is being said in another. What thinkest thou— 
could the Ear of Dionysius be constructed in my palace?” 


The Duke was at first a trifle conscience-stricken, but he 


immediately regained his ease, sensing that there was no 
need of being ashamed before the artist. Without embar- 
rassment, without even considering whether the Ear of Dionys- 
jus were good or evil, Leonardo discussed it as though it 
were a new scientific appliance, glad of the pretext to investi- 
gate, during the construction of these pipes, the laws of the- 
motion of sound waves. 

Bellincioni, with his sonnet finished, peeped in at the door. 
As Leonardo was saying good-bye, Moro invited-him to sup- 
per. When the artist had taken his departure the Duke bade 
the poet approach and read his verses. 

“The Salamander,” said the sonnet, “dwells in fire; yet 
is it not a greater wonder that within my flaming heart, 


————— ree 


Dwells a madonna who is cold as ice 
Nor all love flames to melt this virgin ice suffice?” 


Especially tender did the last four lines seem to the Duke: 


“A dying swan, I sing; I sing and die; 
Love I implore: Have pity, in flames I! 
Yet Eros doth but fan my inmost flame, 
; And, laughing, saith: With tears put out the same!” 


‘ . 6 

_ Before supper, in expectation of his spouse, who was ex- 
"pected fo return soon from the chase, the Duke went walk- 
_ ing over his estate. He looked into the stable, which resembled 
a Grecian temple with its colonnades and porticoes; into the 
eet epiicent dairy, where he sampled some giuncata, a 


nt 
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fresh cream cheese. Past endless haylofts and cellars he made — 


his way to the farmstead and cattle yard. Here every detail — 
made the heart of the husbandman rejoice: the tinkle of the — 


“jet of milk squirting from the udder of his favorite, a tawny 
" pied Languedoc cow, and the maternal grunting of an enor- 
- mous sow which had just littered and was like a mountain of 
~ “Yard, and the yellow foam of cream in the pails of the ash- 


wood butter churns, and the odor of honey in the overflowing 


- granaries. 


' A smile of quiet happiness appeared on the face of Moro — 


_ .= verily was his house a cup brimming over! He returned to 
_ the palace and sat down to rest in a gallery. Evening was 
coming on but it was still a long time to sunset. A spicy 
* freshness was wafted up from the inundated meadows of the 


"Ticino. The Duke cast an eye over his possessions: pastur- 


ages, fallow lands, fields, all irrigated by a network of canals 
and trenches, with regularly planted rows of apple, pear, and 
- mulberry trees, joined by hanging garlands of vines. From 
- Mortara to Abbiategrasso, and farther, to the very rim of the 
_ sky, where in the distance the snows of Monte Rosa glim- 


--mered whitely, the great champaign of Lombardy was — 


abloom, like God’s own Paradise. 
“Lord!” he sighed with emotion, raising his eyes to heav- 
_en, “I thank Thee for all things! What else have I need of? 


At one time this was a desert; Leonardo and I have laid out — 


_ these canals, have watered the ground, and now every ear of — 


grain, every blade of grass, renders thanks unto me, even 
~ as I do unto Thee, O Lord!” 

_. He heard baying of the greyhounds, and the shouts of the 
_ hunters; and, over the bushes of the vineyard, flashed a red 
* hawk decoy—a stuffed bird with the wings of a partridge for 
Turing the falcons back. The host with his chief majordomo 


made the round of the festally set board to see if all were in 


order. The Duchess and the guests bidden to the supper en- 


_ tered the hall; among them Leonardo, who was to stay the 


Dight at the villa. 
Grace was said and all sat down at table. 
.. - Fresh artichokes, sent in wattle baskets by special post di- 
'- rect from Genoa, were served, as well as fat morays and a 
_ carp from the Mantuan fishponds—a present from Isabella 
d’Este—and a jelly of capon breasts. Three fingers and a 
_ knife were used in eating, but no forks, which were con- 
_ sidered an impermissible luxury; of gold, with handles made 
of rock crystal, they were supplied only to ladies for berries 
-and jams. 


_ The heartily hospitable host regaled them. assiduously. 
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Everyone ate and drank heavily, almost to the point of in- 
capacitation. The most exquisite of maids and ladies were not 
ashamed of hunger. 

Beatrice sat alongside of Lucrezia. The Duke was again lost 
in admiration of both—he felt pleasure in their being to- 
gether, and in his wife’s attentiveness to his inamorata, as 
she put tidbits on the latter’s plate, whispering something in 
her ear and squeezing her hand with an outburst of that sud- 
den tenderness, resembling infatuation, which at times takes 
possession of young women. The conversation dealt with the 
chase. Beatrice narrated how a deer had well-nigh knocked 
her out of her saddle, leaping out of the forest and striking 
her horse with its horns. 


They laughed at the little foo] Dioda, a braggart and a. 


bully, who, taking it for a boar, had just stuck a domesti- 
cated pig, purposely taken by the hunters into the forest and 
let out under the feet of the buffoon. Dioda told of his feat 
and was as proud of it as if he had killed the Erymanthian 


wild boar itself. They teased him and, in order to expose his 


boasting, brought in the carcass of the stuck pig. He pre- 
tended to be infuriated. In reality this was a most cunning 
knave, who played the profitable role of a fool; with his 
lynx eyes he could have distinguished not merely a domesti- 
cated pig from a wild one, but also a stupid jest from a 
clever one. 

The laughter was becoming noisier and noisier, and the 
faces animated and flushed from the copious imbibings. 
After the fourth course the younger women stealthily loos- 
ened, under cover of the table, their tightly drawn staylaces. 
The cupbearers carried about light white wine; and red wine 
of Cyprus, thick, warmed, mulled with pistachios, cinnamon 
and cloves. Whenever His Highness called for wine the stew- 
ards solemnly called to one another, as though officiating at 
a mass; the goblet was taken off the sideboard and the chief 
seneschal would dip thrice into the cup a talisman of uni- 
corn horn on a golden chain; were the wine envenomed the 
horn would undergo denigration and become bedewed with 
blood. Similar preventive talismans—of toadstone and snake’s 
tongue—were set in the saltcellar. 

_ Count Bergamini, the husband of Cecilia, seated by the 
host in a place of honor, and especially gay on this evening 


_ —seemingly even frolicsome despite his age and gout—ut- 


tered, indicating the unicorn: 
“Methinks, Your Excellency, that the-King of France him- 
self hath not such a horn. ’Tis of an amazing size!” 
“Ke-he-ke! Ke-he-kal” burst out the hunchback Ianachi, 
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the favorite jester of the Duke, thundering with his rattle— 
a pig’s bladder, filled with pease—and jangling the tiny bells 
‘on his motley cap with its asses’ ears. “Nuncle—eh, nuncle!” 
‘he turned to Moro, pointing to Count Bergamini, “Do thou 
believe him; he knoweth a thing or two about all sorts of 
~ horns—not only those of beasts, but even human ones! Ke- 
_he-ke, ke-he-kal He that hath a she-goat, hath horns also!” 
' The Duke threatened the jester with his finger. 
Silver horns blared forth from the galleries, greeting the 
roast course—an enormous boar’s head stuffed with chest- 
_ nuts; a peacock with an especial little mechanical contriv- 
alice inside that caused it to spread its tail on the salver and 
beat its wings; and, finally, a majestic torte in the shape of a 
“fortress, from which at first issued the sounds of a war trum- 
pet—and when the well-browned crust was cut there jumped 
out a dwarf in the feathers of a parrot who began running 
over the table; he was caught, and put into a golden cage, 
_ where, imitating the celebrated parrot of Cardinal Ascanio 
- Sforza, he began yelling the Paternoster with excruciating 
droliness. c 
a “Messer,” the Duchess addressed her spouse, “to what joy- 
ous occasion do we owe so unexpected and magnificent a 
feast?” 

Moro made no reply, merely exchanging amiable glances 
by stealth with Count Bergamini; the happy husband of Ce- 
cilia comprehended that the feast was arranged in honor of 

_ the newly born Cesar. They sat for a trifle less than an hour 

_ over the boar’s head, nor begrudged time for eating, beari 

' in mind the proverb: “One doth not grow old at table.” 
_ Toward the end of the supper a fat friar by the name of 
- Talpone—the Rat—aroused universal merriment. Not without 
cunning subterfuges and deceptions had the Duke of Milan 
contrived to entice out of Urbino this famous glutton, over 
’ whom sovereigns disputed, and who, so the story ran, had 
- once in Rome, to the no small pleasure of His Holiness, de- 
.voured a whole third of a camolet episcopal under-cassock, _ 
- cut up into pieces and saturated with a sauce. At a sign from 
_ the Duke there was set before Fra Talpone an enormous bowl 
of buzzecchio—chitterlings stuffed with quince apples. Mak- 
ing the sign of the cross and rolling up his sleeves the friar 

began putting away the greasy fare with a rapidity and a 
_ greed unbelievable. 
- “If a goodly fellow like that had been present at the feed- 
_ ing of the multitude with five loaves of bread and two fishes, 
_ the leavings would not have sufficed for even two hounds!” 
' exclaimed Bellincioni. i 


were charged with laughter, which from every jest, as from 


a spark, was ready to go off in a deafening explosion. The 
face of the lonely and taciturn Leonardo alone maintained 


sebpel \Poltioisns Fruiss Lae OY : 
<e The guests burst into roars of laughter. All these people 


an expression of resigned boredom; he had, however, long 


since grown accustomed to the amusements of his patrons. 
When gilded oranges, saturated with fragrant- Malvasia, © 
had been served on silver saucers, the court poet, Antonio — 
Camelli da Pistoia, a rival of Bellincioni, declaimed an ode 
wherein the Arts and Sciences addressed the Duke: ‘We 


ye 


I 


were slaves; thou didst come and liberate us—long live ~ 


Moro!” The four Elements—Earth, Water, Fire and Air— 
chanted: “Long live he who, first after God; steereth the rud- 


der of the Universe, the wheel of Fortune!” The domestic 


love and concord between Moro the uncle and Gian Galeaz- — 
zo the nephew were also celebrated, the poet taking the op- 
portunity to liken the magnanimous guardian with the peli- 
can, which nourisheth its offspring with its own flesh and 
blood. 
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s After supper hosts and guests adjourned to the garden called 
_ Paradiso; formal, laid out in a geometrical design, with alleys 
of clipped box, laurel and myrtle, as well as covered walks, 
q labyrinths, loggias, and arbors of ivy. Rugs and silken cush- 


ions were brought out on a green lawn, over which the fresh- 
ness of a fountain was wafted; the ladies and cavaliers dis- 
posed themselves in unconstrained ease before a little private 
theater. One act of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus was acted, 
The Latin verses induced boredom, although the audience, 


_ Out of a superstitious reverence for antiquity, dissembled at- 


tentiveness. When the performance was ended, the young ~ 
people set off for a larger lawn to play ball, a primitive form 
of tennis, and hoodman-blind, running and catching one an=— 
other, laughing like children amid the bushes of blooming 


“roses and the orange trees. Their elders played dice, trictrac ~ 


and chess. The damozels, ladies, and signori who took no part 
in the games, having gathered in a close circle on the marble 
steps of the fountain, narrated novelle by turns, just as the 
damozels and signori in the Decameron of Boccaccio had — 


~ done. 
a On - at oid lawn a ring was formed and dancing ~ 


: 
: 
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began to the air of a favorite song by Lorenzo de Medici, 
who had died at an early age: 16 


Quant’ é bella giovinezza, 
Che si fugge tuttavia! 
Chi vuol’ esser lieto, sta: 
Di doman non c’é certezza. 
(Youth is wondrous but how fleeting! 
Sing, and laugh, and banish sorrow; 
Give to happiness good greeting — 
_ Place thy hopes not on the morrow.) 


- After the dance Donzella Diana, pale and gentle of face, 


~ began, to the soft strains of a viol, a despondent plaint 


wherein it was proclaimed what great sorrow it was to love 
without being loved in requital. The games and the laughter 
- ceased. All listened in deep pensiveness. And, when she had 
ended, for a long space none would.break the quiet; naught 
- was heard save the murmur of the fountain. The last rays of 
the sun poured a roseate light upon the black flat summits of 
_ the pines and the high-flung spray of the fountain, But short- 
_ dy talk and laughter and music sprang up anew, and till late 
in the evening, until the. lucciole (fireflies) began to glow in 
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the dark laurels, even as the slender sickle of the moon did 


in the dark sky, the strains of the song they had danced to 
would not die away over the happy paradiso, in the breath- 
less gloaming pemene with the fragrance of orange blos- 
 soms: 


Give to happiness good greeting— 
Place thy hopes not on the morrow. 
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On one of the four towers of the palace Moro caught a glim- 


mer of light: Messer Ambrogio da Rosate, chief Court 
Astrologer of the Duke of Milan, as well as a Senator and 


a member of the Privy Council, had lit his lonely small _ 


~ lamp over his astronomical instruments, watching the forth- 
- coming conjunction of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn under the 
sign of Aquarius, which conjunction was fraught with great 
significance for the house of Sforza. 
The Duke, recalling something, bade farewell to Madonna 
_ Lucrezia, with whom he had been holding tender discourse 
oR a snug arbor; he returned to the pent looking at his 


5. ae he waited te the minute and the seconds designated 


by the astrologue for taking the pills of rhapontic and, hay- — 


ing swallowed the medicine, glanced at his pocket calendar, 
in which he read the following notation: 
| “Fifth of August, at eight minutes after ten—pray most 
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earnestly, on bended knees, with hands folded and eyes 2 


taised to heaven.” 


The Duke hastened to the chapel, so as not to let slip the — 


precise instant, since otherwise the astrological prayer biignse 
lose its efficacy. 
In the half-dark chapel a little lamp was burning before a 


sacred image; the Duke loved this icon, painted by Leonatda 


da Vinci, which represented Cecilia Bergamini under the 
' guise of the Madonna, blessing a centifolious rose. 

' Moro counted off eight minutes by a small horse 
sank to his knees, folded his hands, and recited the Confiteor. 
Long was his prayer, and delectable. 

“O Mother of God,” he whispered, lifting up his enrap- 
tured gaze, “protect, save, and have mercy upon me, my son - 
Maximilian, and the newly born babe Cesar; my spouse 
Beatrice and Madonna Cecilia, as well as my nephew, Messer 
Gian Galeazzo, for—as thou seest my heart, O Most Pure 
_ Virgin—I wish no hurt to my nephew; I pray for him, 
| albeit his death would rid not only my domain, but all Italy 
- as well, from fearful and irreparable misfortunes.” ‘: 
At this point he called to mind the proof of his title to 
_ the throne of Milan, invented by the jurisconsults: it would 
' seem that his elder brother, the father of Gian Galeazzo, was 
the son not of the Duke, but of the Commandant, Francesco 


_ Sforza, inasmuch as he had been born before Francesco had 


mounted the throne; whereas he, Ludovico, had been born 
subsequent to the accession and consequently was sole heir, 
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with full rights. But now, before the countenance of the 


Madonna, this proof appeared to him dubious, and he con- 
_ cluded his prayer thus: 


“But if I have sinned in some fashion, or if I should sin - 
_ before thee, thou knowest, Queen of Heaven, that I do not 


so for myself, but for the good of my domain, for the good 


of all Italy. Be thou therefore my intercessor before God ~ 


_ —and I shall glorify thy name by building magnificently the — 

Cathedral of Milan, and the Certosa at Pavia, and by many 

other good works!” 

; Having concluded his prayer, he took up a candle and 
went off in the direction of his chamber through the ‘dark 

_ apartments of the slumbering ine In one of them he 

came ee Lucrezia. 
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“The God of love himself doth favor me,” reflected the 
Duke. 


“Sire!” exclaimed the girl, approaching him. But her voice 


a 


Set broke. She was about to fall down on her knees before him; 


he barely managed to restrain her. 

“Have mercy, Sire!” 

She confided to him how her brother, Matteo Crivelli, the 
Chief Financial Secretary of the Mint, a dissolute man but 
one whom she loved tenderly, had gambled away at cards 
large sums of official moneys. 


“Be calm, madonna! I shall get your brother out of his: 


scrape—” After a short silence he added with a heavy sigh: 
- “But will you also agree not to be cruel? . 
She looked at him with her timid eyes, as limpid and inno- 
cent as a child’s. 

“T understand not, Signor—” Her chaste perplexity made 

her still more beautiful. 

“This means, my dearling,” he babbled passionately, sud- 
 denly embracing her waist with a powerful, almost brutal 
_ gesture, “it means . . . but, seest thou not, Lucrezia, that I 

love thee?” 

“Let me go, let me go! O Signor—whatever are you doing! 

Madonna Beatrice s 
“Fear not, she will never find out—I know how to guard 
a secre’ 2 

“Nay, nay, Sire—she is so magnanimous, so kind to me, 
- ..For God’s sake, let me be—” 

: “T shall save thy brother—I shall do all thou mayst de- 
’ sire—lI shall be thy slave—do thou but have pity on me!” 

And half-sincere tears began to sound in his quavering 

; Voice as he fell to whispering the verses of Bellincioni; 


“A dying swan, I sing; I sing and die; 
Love I implore: Have pity, in flames I! 
, Yet Eros doth but fan my inmost flame ' ] 
pie And, laughing, saith: With tears put out the same!” 


, “Let me go, let me go!” the girl kept on repeating in 
- despair. 

He bent toward her, feeling the freshness of her breath, 
the fragrance of her perfume—a blend of violets and 
musk—and avidly kissed her lips. 

For one instant Lucrezia swooned in his embraces. Then 

_ she cried out, struggled free and fled. 
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Entering the bedchamber he saw that Beatrice had niece , 


put out the light and Jain down in bed——an enormous couch, 


resembling a mausoleum, standing on a dais in the middle 
of the room, under a canopy of azure silk and silver curtains, — 

He disrobed, lifted up the edge of the resplendent coverlet — 
—like a sacerdotal chasuble, woven with gold and pearls— 


the wedding gift of the Duke of Ferrara—end laid down in 
his place, beside his wife. 


“Bice,” he uttered in a caressing whisper, “Bice, art bee 


asleep?” 

He wanted to embrace her, but she repulsed him. 

“What is that for?” 

“Do leave me alone! I fain would sleep—” 

“But why—do but tell me why? Bice, my dear one! If 
thou didst but know how I love thee—” 

“Aye, aye—I know you love all of us—not only me, but 
Cecilia as well, and even—not that it would surprise me— 


that slave from Muscovy, that red-haired fool, whom you 
were embracing but the other day in a nook of my bi m4 


-Toom—” 
“I did it but for a jest—” 
“Thank you for such jests!” 
“Really, now, Bice, for the last few days thou art so cold 


to me, so severe! Of course I am at fault, I confess—twas — 


an unworthy whim. 

“Of whims you have plenty, Signor!” She turned toward 
him in wrath: “How is it thou art not ashamed? Well, now, 
why, why dost thou lic? For do I not know thee; do I not 
‘see thee through and through? Please, deem me not jealous. 


But I do not want to—dost hear?—I do not want to be 


merely one of thy mistresses!” 

“Tis not true, Bice—I swear to thee by the salvation of my 
soul—never have I loved anybody in this world as I love 
thee!” 


She fell silent, listening in surprise not to his words but ie 
to the tone of his voice. And, truly, he was not lying; or, mat 
at least, not altogether lying: the more he deceived her, the 


more he loved her; his tenderness seemed to be fanned by 
shame, by fear, by the 7s ate - his tonne by pity 
and by tepentance, is 
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ee me, Bice, forgive me all, for that I love thee 
so!” 

And they made their peace. 
Embracing, yet not seeing her in the dark, his mind called 


forth timid, innocent eyes, and the fragrance of violets 


~ blended with musk; it called forth another, whom he em- 


of thee as in our first days! 


“braced; he made love to both of nett together—this was 


criminal and intoxicating. 

“Truly, this night thou art verily ales one enamored,” said 
she in a whisper—this time with a secret pride. 

“Aye, aye, my dear one; believe me, I am still as enamored 


y? 
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“What nonsense!” she mocked. “Doth not thy conscience — 


bother thee? "ITwould be better to think of business; for he 
is getting well 

“Tuigi Marliani was telling me but the other day, that he 
would die,” said the Duke. “He is Better now, but ’twill not 
be for long; certes—he will die.” 

“Who knoweth?” retorted Beatrice. “They look after him 
so. ... . Mark thou, Moro; I am amazed at thy freedom from 
care; “thou bearest insults like a sheep; thou sayest: ‘Power 
is in our hands.” But is it not better to renounce power en- 
tirely than tremble over it night and day, like thieves; to 
crawl cringingly before this mongrel, this King of France; to 
be dependent on the magnanimity of brazen Alfonso; to fawn 
on the evil witch of Aragon! They do say she is with child 
again—a new young viper in the accursed nest! And so 
all life long, Moro; do but think upon that—all life long! 
And ’tis of this condition thou sayest: ‘Power is in our 
hands!’ ” 


“But the leeches all agree,” pronounced the Duke, “that 


_ the ailment is incurable; sooner or later: Se 


““Aye, bide thy time; ’tis already ten years that he is 
a-dying!” 

They fell silent. Suddenly she entwined him with hee 
arms, clinging to him with all her body, and whispered 
something in his ear, He was startled and shivered. 

“Bice! May Christ and His Most Pure Mother preserve 
thee! Never—dost hear?—never speak to me of this.” 
“Tf thou art afraid—wouldst have me do it myself?” 

He made no reply; but, a little later, asked: 

“What art thou thinking of?” 

“Of peaches—” 

' “Aye. I ordered the gardener to pene him of the ripest as 


a present—” 
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“Nay, not of those. I was thinking of the peaches of 
“Messer Leonardo da Vinci. Or hast thou not heard?” 

_. “What about them?” 
- They are poisonous—” 

: “Poisonous? How?” 


“Very simple, that. He envenoms them—for some experi- 
ments or other. It may be witchcraft—Monna Sidonia was _ 
telling me of it. Even though they be envenomed, they are — 


of an amazing beauty—” 


Again they both lapsed into silence and lay thus for a 
long while, embracing, amid the stillness, amid the dark, 
both thinking of one and the same thing, each listening in- 
‘tently to the constantly accelerating heartbeats of the other. ~ 

Finally Moro with a fatherly tenderness kissed her fore- 


‘head and made the sign of the cross over her: 
“Sleep, my dearest one, sleep, and God be with thee!” 


On that night the Duchess saw in a dream some beautiful 


‘peaches on a golden platter. She was tempted by their beauty, 
took one of them and tasted of it—it was succulent and 
fragrant. Suddenly someone’s voice said in a whisper: “Poi- 
son, poison, poison!” She became frightened but could no 


fonger stop, continuing to eat the fruits one after another, — 


and it seemed to her that she was dying, yet that her heart 
\grew more and more lissome and gay. 


The Duke, too, dreamed a strange dream; he was, it \ 


‘seemed, strolling over a small green lawn near the fountain 
of Paradiso, and beheld in the distance three women, all 
‘dressed alike in white garments, sitting and embracing one 
‘another in sisterly fashion:-On-approaching he recognized 
‘one as Madonna Beatrice, another as Madonna Lucrezia, the 
‘third as Madonna Cecilia, and, with profound peace of 


‘thind, he reflected: “Well, glory be to God, they have finally 


‘made truce with one another—something which they should 
have done long ago!” 


10 


‘The tower clock -struck midnight; the whole place was in 
slumber, save that aloft, high above the roof, on the 
wooden sun deck for drying hair, the she-dwarf Morgantina, — 
‘who had escaped. from the cubbyhole wherein they had 
locked her, was sitting and bewailing her nonexistent babe: 

“They have taken my own little one, they have killed the 
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little babe. And wherefore, wherefore, O Lord? He did ill 
to none, and quietly did I have my solace in him— 

The night was clear, the air so transparent that one could 
distinguish at the rim of the heavens the icy summits of 
Monte Rosa, resembling eternal crystals. 

And throughout the castle, sunk in slumber, the piercing, 
piteous wailing of the half-witted she-dwarf clamored for 
long, like the screams of a bird of ill omen. 

Suddenly she sighed, raised up her head, looked at the 
sky, and immediately quieted down. 

Silence ensued. 

The she-dwarf was smiling, and the blue stars glimmered 
above—just as incomprehensible and innocent as her eyes. 


BOOK FOUR [1494] 


THE WITCHES’ SABBATH 


Heaven above—heaven below; : 
Stars above—stars below; Bee 
All that is above is also below— * 
If thou comprehendest, weal betide thee. 


TABULA SMARAGDINA a 


1 


On the desolate outskirts of Milan, in the suburb of the 
Vercellina Gates, near the dam and the river customshouse 
of the Catarana Canal, stood a solitary decrepit little house 


with a great, sooty chimney all awry from which the smoke 


belched day and night. . 
The little house belonged to Monna Sidonia, the midwife. 
The upper chambers she rented out to Messer Galeotto Sacro- 


bosco, the alchemist; in the lower she dwelt with Cassandra, 


the daughter of Galeotto’s brother, the merchant Luigi, a 


celebrated traveler, who had gone all up and down Greece, 


the islands of the Archipelago, Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt 
in his tireless pursuit of antiquities. 

He gathered all that came to hand: a beautiful statue— 
and a bit of amber with a fly congealed therein; a counter- 
feit inscription from the grave of Homer—and an authentic 
tragedy of Euripides, or else the clavicle of Demosthenes. 


Some deemed him demented; others, a braggart and a 


cheat; a third group, a great man. His imagination was so 
imbued with paganism that, remaining till his last days a 


good Christian, Luigi in all seriousness prayed to the “Most 


Sacred Genius Mercury,” and believed Wednesday (Mer- 


coledi), dedicated to the winged messenger of the Olympians, 


to be a day especially lucky for commercial transactions. He 
stopped at no deprivations or labors in his questings; once, 
having boarded a ship and already gone ten’ miles out to sea, 
he had learned about a curious Greek inscription he had never 
examined and immediately returned to shore to transcribe it. 
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. Having lost during a shipwreck a precious colleeuiee of manu- 
scripts he turned gray from grief. When they questioned 
- him why he was ruining himself, enduring all his life such 
_ great labors and dangers, his reply was always couched in 
the same unvarying words: “I fain would resurrect the dead.” 
 _ In Peloponnesus, near the desolate ruins of Lacedzmon, 
a a the environs. of the little city of Mistra, he encountered a ~ 
who resembled a carving of the ancient goddess Artemis; 
‘her a was a country deacon, who was poor and drank 
ess; marrying her, he carried her off to Italy, together 
+a new transcription of the Iliad, the fragments of a 
e Hecate, and the shards of terra-cotta amphore. To 
‘the daughter born to them Luigi gave the name of Cassandra, 
yan glory of the great heroine of Aéschylos, since he was at 
that time infatuated with the fair captive of Agamemnon. 
His wife died shortly. Setting out on one of his numerous 
_ wanderings, he left his little orphan girl in the care of his 
_ old friend, a learned Greek from Constantinople, who had 
o been invited to Milan by the Dukes of Sforza—the philoso- 
_ Ppher' Demetrios Chalcondylos. 
_ The ancient of seventy, Janus-faced, sly and secretive, 
_ while pretending to be an ardent zealot of the church of 
_ Christ, was in reality, like many learned Greeks in Italy, with 
- Cardinal Bessarion at their head, a follower of one of the 
last masters of ancient wisdom—the Neoplatonic Gemistus 
_Pletho, who had died forty years before in Peloponnesus, 
in that same city of Mistra of which the mother of Cassandra 
was a native. His pupils believed that the soul of the great 
Plato had, for the propagation of wisdom, come down to 
- earth from Olympus and become incarnate in. Pletho. The 
_ Christian masters affirmed that this philosopher had been 
~ desirous of renewing the Antichrist heresy of Emperor Julian ~ 
_ the Apostate—the worship of ancient Olympian gods—and 
- that it was not at all the thing to resort to learned ar, 
- and logomachies in contending against him, but, rather, 
- the Holy Inquisition and burning at the stake. The precise 
- words of Pletho were’ adduced;: three years before his death 
__ he was alleged to have said to his disciples: “But a few years 
after my demis¢, over all the tribes and the nations of, the 
earth there shall shine forth a single truth, and all men 


7 - shall turn with a single spirit to a single faith—unam 
_ eademque religionem universum orbem esse suscepturum.” 
But when they questioned him: “Which faith—Christian or 
3 Mahomedan?”—he made answer: “Neither one nor the other, 
a ‘but a faith indistinguishable from the ancient Pagan one— 
5 
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‘neutram, sed a gentilitate non differentem.” 
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In the house of Demetrios Chalcondylos little Cassandra 
was brought up in a strict, even though hypocritical, devout- 
ness. But from conversation overheard the child, without 
understanding the philosophical refinements of the Platonic 


a. ideas, spun for herself a fairy tale of how the dead gods of 


Olympus would come to life again. 

The little girl wore on her breast her father’s gift, a talis- 
man against fever—a seal carved with an image of the god 
Dionysos. At times, when left alone, she would take out 
by stealth the ancient. gem, and look through ‘it at the sun 
—and in the dark-lilac radiance of the translucent amethyst 
there stood out before her, like a vision, the nude youth 
Bacchos, with a thyrsus in one hand and a cluster of grapes 
in the other; a leaping pard strove to lick this cluster with 
its tongue. And the heart of the child was filled with love 


_ toward this beauteous god.... 


Messer Luigi, having become ruined through his quest of 
antiquities, died in beggary, from putrid fever, in the hut of 
a shepherd amid the ruins of a Phoenician temple he had 


_ discovered very shortly before. At this juncture, after many 


\ 


years’ wanderings in pursuit of the secret of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, the alchemist Galeotto Sacrobosco, the uncle 
of Cassandra, returned to Milan and, settling down in the 
little house near the Vercellina Gates, took the niece to — 
himself, 

Giovanni Beltraffio remembered. the conversation he had 
overheard between Monna Cassandra and the mechanic 
Zoroastre regarding the poisonous tree. Later on he usually 
met her at the house of Demetrios Chalcondylos, where 
Merulla had obtained some transcription work for him. He 
heard from many people that she was a witch, but the 
enigmatic charm of the young girl drew him to her. 

Almost every evening, having finished his work in Leonar- 


' do’s studio, Giovanni would bend his steps in the direction 


of the isolated little house beyond the Vercellina Gates, to 


' see Cassandra. They would seat themselves on the little 


hillock over the water of the still and dark canal, not far 
from the dam and near the half-ruined wall of the Convent 
of Santa Redegonda, and would hold long converse. A barely 
perceptible path, grown over with burdock, elders and net- 
tles led up to the hillock, which was quite unfrequented. 
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_ The evening was sultry. At times a whirlwind would spring 
up, raise the white dust on the highway, rustle the leaves on 
the trees and then die away—and everything would become 
stiller than ever, save that one heard the muffled growling of — 
_ distant thunder, apparently issuing from underground. And 
Ms against this threateningly exultant rumbling the ear could 
-tnake out the high-pitched notes of a strumming lute, the 
atches of drunken songs from the customs guards in a 
neighboring little tavern—since it was Sunday. | 
At times pallid heat lightning would flare up in the sky, 

and then for an instant there would stand out from the dark-— 
mess the decrepit little house on the other bank, with its 
brick chimney, swirls of black smoke belching out of the 
smelting furnace of the alchemist; the lanky, spare sacristan 
- and his fishing line on the mossy dam; the strait canal with its 
two rows of larches and common white willows receding into 
the distance; flat-bottomed barges from Lago Maggiore with 
blocks of white marble for the Cathedral, drawn by galled 
nags, and a long whiplash striking the water—then again 
everything, like a vision, would vanish in the darkness, save 
for the small flame of the alchemist’s furnace, glimmering 
tedly on the other bank and reflected in the dark waters of 
_ the Catarana. From the dam was wafted the odor of warm 
water, wilted bracken, pitch and rotting wood. 
Giovanni and Cassandra were sitting at their usual ioe 
~ above the canal. 
- “How dreary!” uttered the girl; she stretched herself, 
ee crackling her slender white fingers over her: head. “Every 
- day is always the same. Today is like yesterday; tomorrow 
will be like today: the same old, stupid, lanky sacristan fish- 
ing on the dam—and never catching anything; the same old 
--smoke pouring from the chimney of the laboratory where 
- Messer Galeotto is seeking for gold—and can never find 
_ anything; the same old boats drawn by galled nags; the same 
old, despondent cracked lute strummed in the same old way 
in that little tavern. If only there would be something new! 
ee AE only the French would come and devastate Milan, or 
_ the sacristan would catch a fish, or my uncle find gold! My 
God, what dreariness!” 
i “Aye, I know,” retorted Giovanni. “At times I myself am 
_ 80 weary that I fain would die. But Fra Benedetto has taught 
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me an excellent prayer for the riddance of the fiend of de- 


spondence, Would you have me impart it to you?” 
The girl shook her head. “Nay, Giovanni. At times I am 


| even fain to, but I have long since forgot how to pray to your 


God.” , 
“Our God? But is there any other God save ours—save 


| the one God?” 


The fleeting flame of the heat lightning illumined her face; 


| mever yet had it seemed to him so enigmatic, so despondent 


and beautiful. She fell silent for a space and passed her hand 
}| ‘over her black downy hair. 


“Hearken, friend. This happened a long while ago—there, 


| in my native land. I was.a child. One day my father took 


| me with him on a journey. We visited the ruins of an ancient . 
| temple, rearing up on a promontory. The sea was all around. 


The gulls moaned; the waves broke noisily against the black - 
stones, sharp-pointed as needles, gnawed clean by the briny 


| spume. The foam flew upward and fell, running down the 


| needles of the stones in a hissing stream. My father was read- 


ing a half-obliterated inscription on a fragment of marble. 
| For a long while I sat alone on the steps before the temple, 


| hearkening to the sea and breathing in its freshness, min- 


| gled with the bitter fragrance of wormwood. Then I entered 
the forsaken temple. The columns of yellowed marble still 


! 


stood, almost untouched by time, and between them the . 
sky appeared dark; there, up on high, out of the cracks in ~ 


|| the stones, poppies were growing. All was still, save for the 
| muffled thunder of the surf, a thunder which filled the holy 
| place, as though with a supplicating chant. I hearkened to it 


|| closely—and suddenly my heart quivered. I fell down on my 


knees and began to pray to the god, unknown and dese- 
| erated, who had at one time made this place his habitation. 


| I kissed the marble flagstones; I wept, and loved him for 
that none on earth any longer loved him or prayed to him—I 


‘wept for that he had died. Since that time I have never prayed 
| to anyone as I prayed then. It was a temple of Dionysos.” 


“Whatever are you saying—whatever are you saying, Cas- — 


| sandra!” said Giovanni. “’Tis sin and blasphemy! There is 


| no god Dionysos nor ever has been—” 


“Nor ever has been?” the girl repeated with a smile of — 
scorn. “But how is it-the holy fathers, whom you believe, 


| teach,that the exiled gods, at the time of Christ’s victory, did 
| transform themselves into mighty demons? How is it that in 
| the book of the famous astrologue Giorgio da Novara there 


‘is a prophecy, founded on exact observation of the luminaries 


| of heaven, that the conjunction ofthe planet Jupiter with 
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 Baaien gave yeh to “he: Mosaic fenchines 
‘Chaldzan; with the Sun, the Egyptian; with Venus, the 
‘ Mahomedan; with Mercury, the Christian—while this planet’s 
forthcoming conjunction with Luna must bring forth the 
teaching of Antichrist—and then shall the gods now dead be | 
resurgent!” 
_ The rumbling of nearing thunder broke forth. The heat 
_ lightnings blazed up more and more vividly, illuminating an — 
enormous heavy cloud which was crawling along. The an- 
noying sounds of the strummed lute still went on as before 
amid the stifling ominous silence. | 
“O, Cassandra!” exclaimed Beltraffio, clasping his hands in © 
rowing supplication. “How is it you see not that ’tis the 
Devil tempting you, in order to draw you into perdition? 
May he be damned, the accursed one!”’ 
. The. girl turned around quickly, put her hands on his 
- shoulders and uttered in a whisper: 
Ds “But then, has He never tempted thee? If thou art so 
_ fighteous, Giovanni—wherefore hast thou left thy teacher 
_ Fra Benedetto; why hast thou entered the studio of Leonardo 
_ da Vinci, the godless one? Why dost thou come hither, to 
me? Or knowest thou not that I am a witch—and that witches © 
be evil, more evil than the Devil himself? How is it that thou 
_ art not afraid, then, to send thy soul to perdition in my 
_ company?” 
“The power of the Lord be with us!” he babbled, as a 
- shudder ran through him. In silence she drew close to him, 
fixing him with her eyes, yellow and translucent as amber. By 
now it was no longer heat lightning but real that clave the 
_ cloud and lit up her face—pallid like the face of that marble 
__ goddess who, at that time on the Mound of the Mill, had 
- fisen before Giovanni out of her grave of a thousand years. 
“Tis she!” he thought with horror. “The White She- 
>. Demon!” . 
He made an effort to spring up, and could not; he felt a 
hot breath on his cheek and listened intently to her whisper-_ 


in 

SDost want me to, Giovanni? Shall I tell thee all—all to 
the very end? If thou dost wish it, dearest, you and I shall 
-: ny away—there, to where He is. . . There it is fine, there 
‘it is never dreary. And nothing is shameful there, even asin a 
dream, even as in Paradise—all things are permitted there! 
~ Wouldst go there?” 
_A chill sweat stood: out on his forehead, but with a curi- 
-osity that overpowered horror he asked: “Whither 2 
Almost grazing his cheek with her lips she answered in a 
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belay atidible voice, as though she had sighed in passion 
- and in languor: “To the Sabbath!” 

A stroke of thunder, already near, shaking heaven and 
earth, filled with an ominous joy that resembled the laughter 
of unseen subterranean giants, reverberated triumphantly, 
‘and died away slowly in the breathless quiet. Not a single 
leaf stirred on the trees. The sounds of the strumming lute 


broke off. And at that very moment the despondent, mea- ~ 


sured ringing of the monastery bell pealed forth the evening 


Angelus, Giovanni made the sign of the cross, The girl arose 


_ and uttered: 
“Time for home. ’Tis late. Dost see the torches? ’Tis Duke 
Moro going to Messer Galeotto. For I had forgot that today 


uncle must perform an experiment—the transmutation of 


_ lead into gold.” 
They caught the tramping of hoofs. The equestrians along 
the banks of the canal were going from the Vercellina Gates in 


c 


the direction of the alchemist’s house, who, in expectation of © 


' the Duke, was concluding in his laboratory the last prepara- 
_ tions for the forthcoming experiment. 
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Messer Galeotto had passed all his life in quest of the Philoso- — 


pher’s Stone. 

Having concluded the medical course at the University of 
Bologna, he had entered as a pupil, or famulus, the service 
of Count Bernardo Trevisano,;at-that time celebrated as an 
adept of the occult sciences. Subsequently, during the 
course of fifteen years, he sought transmutative mercury in 


all possible substances—in kitchen salt and ammonia, in - 
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_ divers metals, in virgin bismuth and arsenic, in human blood, — 


spleen and hair, in animals and plants, Six thousand ducats 


of his patrimony had flown up the fiue of the melting furnace. . 


Having spent his own money he had taken to helping himself 


to that of others. The moneylenders had thrown him into — 
prison. He had. escaped, and during the next eight years had 


‘made experiments with eggs, wasting twenty thousand of 


them: After that he worked with Maestro Enrico, the papal — 


prothonotary, upon different sorts of copperas, had become 
iil from their poisonous vapors, had lain ill for fourteen 
“months, abandoned of all, and had almost died. Enduring 
beggary, humiliations, persecutions, he had visited, as an 
itinerant laboratorian, Spain, France, Austria, Holland, 
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" Northern Africa, Greece: Palestine ane oe a the eonie 


ef the King of Hungary they had tortured him, hoping to — 


~ find out the secret of transmutation. Finally, already aged, 
‘wearied, yet not disillusioned, he had returned to Italy, at 


~ Court Alchemist. 


maotay, furnace of fire-resistant clay with a multiplicity of 
‘divisions, dampers, sumps and bellows. One corner was 


and covered with a layer of dust. 
Intricate appliances—alembics, stills, chemical receivers, 


' pecked, serpentine pipes, enormous bottles and the tiniest of 
jars—cumbered the worktable. Poisonous salts, lyes and 


Be gods lay imprisoned in the metals—seven gods of Olympus, 


“copper, Venus; in iron, Mars; in lead, Saturn; in pewter, 
Jupiter; while in the living, glistening quicksilver was the 
ever-mobile Mercury. Here were substances with names bar- 
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Wolf's Milk; Brazen Achilles; asterite; androdama; anag- 


allis; rhapontic; aristolochia. A precious drop of Lion’s Blood, . 


which cureth all ills and bestoweth youth eternal, glowed 
_ fedly, like a ruby; its attainment had cost the alchemist 
many years, 

He was seated at his worktable. Spare, small, as wrinkled 
as an old mushroom but still irrepressibly spry, Messer 
- Galeotto, propping his head with both hands, was attentively 
watching a cucurbit which with a low ringing sound was 
_ bubbling and coming to a boil over a rarefied bluish flame. 
This was the Oil of Venus—Oleum Veneris—of a translucent 


side it, cast an emerald reflection through the cucurbit upon 

the parchment of an open ancient folio, the work of the 

Arabic alchemist Jabir Abdallah. : 
Hearing steps and voices upon the stairs Galeotto arose, 
"asta glance about the laboratory to see if all were in order, 
_ made a sign to the servant, his taciturn famulus, that he was 
to put additional coals in the melting furnace, and went to 
meet his guests. 


heaped with sooty pieces of slag, resembling cooled lava — 


etorts, funnels, mortars, cucurbits with glass bulbs, long-_ 


baric, inspiring terror in the uninitiate: Cinnabar Crescent; — 


~ green color, like that of a smaragd. A candle, burning be- 


the invitation of Duke Moro, and had received the title of a 


“The middle of the laboratory was taken up by an un- | 


acids gave off pungent smells. An entire mystical universe of — 


seven. heavenly bodies: in gold, the Sun; Luna in silver; in — 
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“The company was in a merry mood, just after supper where 
‘there had been no stint of Malvasia. Among the retinue of 


the Duke were the chief Court Leech, Marliani, a man ‘of ‘i 


“great acquirements in alchemy, and Leonardo da Vinci. The 
_jadies entered—and the quiet cell of the man of science be- 
came filled with the fragrance of perfumes, the silken rustling 
of dresses, frivolous feminine chatter and laughter, as if 


with the jargoning of birds. One of them caught with her 


sleeve a glass retort, sending it to the floor. 7 
_ “°Tis naught, signora—be not perturbed!” spake Galeotto 
~ pleasantly. “Allow me to pick up the fragments, lest you — 
“cut your dainty foot.” 

_ Another took in her hand a sooty piece of iron slag, 
soiling her light -glove, scented with violets, and an adroit 
“cavalier, squeezing her hand on the sly, tried to clean off 
the stain with a lace handkerchief. The fair-haired, mis- 


“apprehension, touched a cup filled with quicksilver, spilling 


chievous Donzella Diana, well-nigh swooning from pleasant — 


(two. or three drops on the table and, when they started toll- ee 


_ing in shining globules, cried out: te 
“Look, look, signori, here be miracles: liquid silver, run- 
ning of itself, and alive!” And she almost jumped for joy, 

clapping her palms. 

' “Js it true that we shall behold the Devil in the alchemic 
‘fire, when the lead is turning into gold?” asked the pretty 
little roguish Filiberta, wife of the old Consul of the Salt 
Industry. “What think you, messer—is it not a sin to be 
| present at such experiments?” 

_ Filiberta was exceedingly devout, and it was told of her 
‘that she permitted everything to her lover save a kiss on the 
lips, holding that continence was not entirely violated whilst 


- fidelity remained innocent. ma 
' The alchemist approached Leonardo and whispered in ae 
his ear: 5 
“Messer, I assure you I can appreciate the visit of such a 
| person as yourself. ” He pressed his hand hard. Leonardo was — 
'about to protest, but the old man interrupted him and 

—but ‘surely you and I understand each other? .. . .” 
i Bois Vee an. ai smile, he turned to his guests: 


the lips with which she had sworn at the altar to marital Be , 


took to nodding: “Oh, of course! "Tis all a mystery to them _ 
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“With the permission of my patron, the Most Illustrious” 
Duke, and also of the ladies, my fair sovereigns, I begin the | 
experiment of divine metamorphosis. Attention, signori!” 

In order that no doubts might arise about the genuineness - 
of the experiment he showed the crucible—a melting pot with 
thick sides of fire-resistant clay—requesting that everyone 
_present look it over, touch it, tap its bottom and become con-— 
winced that there was no deception of any sort about it, dur- 
ing which he explained that alchemists at times secrete gold - 
‘in melting pots with double bottoms, of which the upper 
one, cracking from intense heat, reveals the gold. The chunks 


_ of pewter and of coal, the bellows, the rods for stirring 
~ the cooling slag of the metal, and the rest of the objects 
~_in which any gold could be concealed—and even those in 


which, evidently, there was altogether no chance of conceal- 
- ment—were also subjected to close scrutiny. 

He next cut up the pewter into small chunks, placed 
them in the crucible and put it in the maw of the oven 
upon the flaming coals. The taciturn, cross-eyed famulus— 
with a face so pale and gloomy that one lady well-nigh fell” 
~ into a swoon, taking him in the darkness for a devil—began | 
to work the enormous bellows. The coals burned more in- 
tensely under the noisy stream of air. 

Galeotto entertained his guests with. patter. “Incidentally, 
he aroused general merriment by styling alchemy casta mere- 
trix—a chaste strumpet, that hath many admirers yet de- 
ceiveth all and, while she seemeth accessible to all, had up 
‘to that time been in the embraces of none—nullos unquam 
pervenit amplexus. 

‘Marliani, the Court Leech, a man corpulent and ungainly, 
with a bloated, clever and pompous face, frowned angrily as’ 
he listened to the alchemist’s chatter and mopped his fore- 
“head; finally, unable to endure it, he spoke: 

“Messer, is it not time to get down to business? The pewter 
is boiling.” 

Galeotto got out a small packet of blue paper and opened 
it carefully. It proved to contain a powder, of the light 
yellow of a lemon, unctuous, glistening like roughly ground 
glass, giving ‘off an odor of burnt sea salt—this was the 
much-sought tincture, the priceless treasure of the alchemists, 
the wonder-working Stone of Wise Men, lapis philoso- 
phorum. 

With the point of a knife he isolated a barely perceptible 


> grain, no larger than a rapeseed; this he rolled into a pellet 


With white beeswax, and cast it into the seething pewter. ~ 
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| ewhat do you suppose the potency of the tincture to be?” 
asked Marliani. 

“One part to two thousand eight hundred and twenty parts. 
of the metal to be transmuted,” replied Galeotto. “Of course, 
the tincture is as yet not perfected, but I think that in a short 
while I shall attain the potency of one unit to the million. 


*Twill suffice to take a grain of powder the weight of a millet 


seed, dissolve it in a barrel of water, dip up a little ina nut- 


shell and sprinkle it on a vine, to have ripe clusters appear 
as early as May! Mare tingerem, si Mercurius esset!’” (1 would 


turn the sea into gold, if there be quicksilver enough!) 


Marliani shrugged; the bombast of Messer Galeotto in- 
furiated him. He started proving the impossibility of trans- ~ 
mutation by deductions in scholastics and the syllogisms of Si 


Aristotle. The alchemist smiled. 
“Bide a while, domine magister—I shall shortly present a 
syllogism which you will not find it easy to controvert.” 


He threw on the coals a handful of white powder. Clouds A 


of smoke filled the laboratory. With hissing and crackling 
the fiame leapt up, of as many colors as a rainbow—now 


blue, now green, now red. Confusion sprang up in the throng” 


of spectators. Subsequently Madonna Filiberta told that she 
had seen a devil’s phiz in the purple flame. With a long 


cast-iron hook the alchemist lifted the lid of the crucible, 


D5 


now at white-heat—the pewter was boiling, foaming and ~~ 


burbling. The crucible was covered again. The bellows 


wheezed, snorted—and when. ten minutes later a thin metal — 
trod was plunged into the pewter all beheld a yellow ~ 
appear at its tip. 

“Tis done!” uttered the-alchemist. 

The clay smelter was taken out of the oven, allowed ie 
cool and then broken—and, tinkling and sparkling, a rough — 
ingot of gold fell out before the gathering stricken dumb — 


E . 


v 
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with astonishment. The alchemist pointed to it, and, turn- aa | 


ing to Marliani, uttered triumphantly: 
“Solve mihi hunc syllogismum!” (Solve me this syllogism!) — 
“°Tis unheard of . . . unbelievable. . Tis against all 
laws of nature and logic!” mumbled Mazrliani, spreading his 
arms out in bewilderment. 


The face of Messer Galeotto was pale; his eyes blazing. "at 


He raised them to heaven and exclaimed: 

“Taudetur Deus in @eternum, qui partem sug infinite 
potentie nobis, suis abjectissimis creaturis communicavit. 
Amen!” (Glory to God through eternity, Who doth bestow. 
upon us, the least worthy of His creatures, a moiety of His 
infinite power. Amen!) 
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_ Upon cde on a touchstone moistened with nitric acid — 


a yellow glistening streak remained—the gold proved purer 
than the very finest from Hungary or Araby. All surrounded 
the old man, felicitating him, shaking his hands. Duke Moro 
led him aside: 

“Wilt thou serve me, truly and faithfully?” 

“TI fain would have more than one life, that I might dedi- 
cate them all to the service of Your Excellency!” replied 
the alchemist. 

“Took thou, then, Galeotto, that none of the other sover- 
eigns ¢ 
- “Your Highness, should any find this out, give orders to 
5 hang me for a dog!”’.And, after a short silence, with a fawn- 
ing obeisance he added: 

“Tf only I mizht receive—” 
. “What? Again?” 

“Oh, for the last time, as God is my witness—for the 
last time—” 

“How much?” 

_ “Five thousand ducats.” 

The Duke, after cogitating for a space, beat him down by a 
thousand and agreed. 
The hour was late; Madonna Beatrice might be alarmed. 
They got ready to depart. The host, escorting his guests, 
’ offered a bit of the virgin gold to each one as a memento. 
Leonardo stayed behind. 


5 
When the guests had departed, Galeotto approached the 


__ artist and asked: 


“Master, how did the experiment please you?” 
“The gold was in the rods,” Leonardo answered calmly, 
. “What rods? What would you say, Messer?” 
“In the rods wherewith you stirred the pewter—I saw all.” 
_“You yourself inspected them—” 
“Nay, not those.” 
-.-“Not those? What mean you, an it please you—” 
- “Why, I tell you I saw all,” Leonardo repeated with a 
smile. “Persist not in your denial, Galeotto. The gold was 
secreted within the hollowed-out rods, and when their wooden 
plugs had burned off it fell into the crucible.” 
The old man’s legs gave way beneath him; on his face 
_was an expression both submissive and piteous, like that 
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i a Bie thief. Leonardo approached and laid his hand 
upon the alchemist’s shoulder. 

“Fear not; none shall find out. I shall not tell.” 
Galeotto seized his hand and uttered with an effort: 
“Truly—you will not?” 

“Nay—I wish you no ill. Only why do you do this?” 


““Q Messer Leonardo!” exclaimed Galeotto, and imme- — : 


diately after his immeasurable despair a hope just as im- 
measurable began to gleam in his eyes. “I swear by God that 


even if appearances were against me, remember that my 
deception is but temporary, for the weal of the Duke and for _ 
the triumph of science, for I have really found it—I have — 
really found the stone of the mystagogues! As yet, of course, 
I do not actually possess it, but to all intents and purposes it — 
can be said to exist, inasmuch ‘as I have struck on the path 
—and as you know the chief thing in this matter is the — 


path. Some three or four experiments more, and ’tis ac- 
complished! What else was I to do, master? Can it be that 
the discovery. of the greatest truth doth not warrant such a 
petty lie?” 

“What are you and I about, Messer Galeotto—just as if 
we were playing hoodman-blind?” exclaimed Leonardo, shrug-. 
ging. “You know as well as I do that the transmutation of 


metals is nonsense; there is no philosopher’s stone, nor can 


there be. Alchemy, necromancy, black magic, as well as all 
other sciences not founded on exact experience and mathe- 
matics are either deception or madness—a banner for 
charlatans, bellying in the wind and flocked after by the 
foolish rabble— 

The alchemist continuedto gazeat Leonardo with clear 
and wondering eyes. Suddenly he bent his head: to one side, 
slyly closed one eye, and began to laugh: 

“Well, now, that is not at all right, master—not at all 

right, truly! For am I not of the initiate, eh? As though 


we do not know that you are the greatest of the alchemists, 
the possessor of the most hidden secrets of nature—a new of 


Hermes Trismegistus and a new Prometheus!” 
iad yak 
“Why, yes—you, to be sure.” 
“You are a jocose fellow, Messer Galeotto!” 


“Nay, ’tis you who are jocose, Messer Leonardo! Ai, oh 


ai—what a dissembler you are! I have in my time seen 


alchemists jealous of the mystery of their science, but never 


1? 


yet to such a degree as yourself! 
Leonardo looked at him attentively, was about to become 


angry, but could not. 5 
ee 
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“So, you truly—” he said with an involuntary smile, “you 


_ truly do believe in such things?” 


“Do I believe!” exclaimed Galeotto. “Why, do you know, 
Messer, that if God himself were to come down to me right 
now and say: ‘Galeotto, there is no Philosopher’s Stone,’ I 
would reply to Him: ‘Lord, even as it is true that Thou hast- 
aes me, so is it true that the stone exists and that I shall 

d it!’ ” 

_ Leonardo no longer contradicted, nor did he grow in- 


___dignant, but listened with curiosity. 


When the conversation touched on the aid of the Devil in 


the occult sciences, the alchemist with a smile of contempt 
- remarked that the Devil was the poorest creature in all nature 
_ and that there was not a single being in the universe more 
weak than he. The old man believed only in the might of 


human reason and asserted that all was possible to science. 

Then suddenly, as though recalling something amusing 
and charming, he asked if Leonardo often saw the spirits of 
the elements; but when his companion confessed that he 
had not seen them even once so far, -Galeotto was again in- 
credulous and, with relish, explained in detail that a Sala- 
mander has an elongated body, a finger and a half in length, 
spotted, thin and rough while the Sylphid’s is translucently 
blue, like the sky, and ethereal. He told about nymphs— 
undines, living in the water; of underground gnomes and 
pygmies; of Durdallas, who inhabit plants, and the rare 
Diameias, dwellets within precious stones. 

“T could not even convey to you,” he concluded his narra- 
tion, “how benevolent they are!” 

“But how is it the elemental spirits appear not to all, but 
only to the elect?” | 

“How could they possibly appear to all? They fear coarse 
people—tlibertines, drunkards, gluttons. They are to be found 
only where malice and cunning are absent. Otherwise they 
become timid as the beasts of the forest and hide from human 
gaze in their native elements.” 

The old man’s face became illumined with a tender smile. 

“What a strange, pitiful and endearing fellow!” reflected 
Leonardo, no longer feeling indignation against his alchem- 
ical ravings, trying to speak with him cautiously, as with a 
child, ready to pretend the possession of any secret desired, 
that he might not hurt the feelings of Messer Galeotto, 

They parted friends. 
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While all this had been going on above, Monna Sidonia, the 
landlady, and Cassandra were sitting before the hearth in 
the lower chamber, situated underneath the laboratory. —~ | 

Over a faggot of flaming brushwood hung a cast-iron pot 
in which was cooking a porridge of garlic and rape for their 
‘supper. With a monotonous movement of her wrinkled fingers _ 
the old woman was drawing a thread from a full distaff and — 
twisting it, now raising, now lowering the rapidly turning — 
spindle. Cassandra was contemplating the spinner and re- — 
flecting: again the same old state of things; today the same __ 
as yesterday; tomorrow the same as today; the cricket singing, 
the mouse scratching away, the spindle humming, the dry 
Stalks of pearlwort crackling; the smell of garlic and rape; 
the old woman upbraiding again in the same words, as if she 
were the sawing of a dull saw. She, Monna Sidonia, was a 
poor woman; although folks gossiped about a jug of money 
she had buried in her vineyard, twas but nonsense. Messer 
Galeotto was ruining her. Uncle and niece, both, hung about ‘ 
her neck like millstones, may the Lord forgive her! She kept 
and fed them only out of the goodness of her heart. But 
Cassandra was no longer a little girl—’twas time to think 
of the future. Her uncle would die and leave her in beggary. ~ 
Why not marry the rich horse trader from Abbiategrasso, 
who has been a-courting her for so long? True, he was no 
longer young, but then he was~a sober-minded man and a 
pious; he owned a flour shop, a mill, an olive grove with a 
new press. The Lord was sending Cassandra good fortune. 
What, then, was amiss? Whatever could she want? 

Monna Cassandra listened, and a heavy boredom welled 
up in her throat like a lump; the boredom choked her and 
pressed against her temples, so that she was fain to weep, to 
ery out from it as from pain. ne 

The old woman fished a steaming rape out of the small — 
pot by transfixing it with a thin skewer, pared it with a 
knife, poured some thick soured grape juice over it and fell 
to eating, champing away with her toothless mouth. The 
young girl with an accustomed gesture, with an air of sub- 
missive despair, stretched herself, crackling her slender wan 
fingers over her head. : 

When, after supper, the sleepy spinner, like a dismal Parca, 
began to nod, as her eyes took to blinking, the while her 
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rasping voice became listless and her chatter about the horse’ 
trader disconnected—Cassandra took out from the bosom of” 
- her dress the gift of her father, Messer Luigi: the talisman” 
hung on a thin cord, its precious stone warmed by her™ 
_body; she raised it to her eyes, so that the flame from the” 
hearth might shine through it, and fell to gazing at the 
image of Bacchos—in the dark-lilac radiance of the translu-— 
cent amethyst there stood out before her, like a vision, the 
nude youth Bacchos, holding a thyrsus in one hand, a cluster” 

‘of grapes in the other; a leaping pard strove to lick this 
cluster with its tongue. And the heart of Cassandra was filled 


-___ with love toward this beauteous god. ... 


She sighed heavily, hid the talisman, and uttered hesitat- 


“Monna Sidonia, there is a coven this night at Barco di 
Ferrara and at Benevento. . . . Good aunt! Dear, kind aunt! 
We shan’t even dance—we shall give but one look, and then 
turn right back. I shall do all you wish; I shall e’en wheedle 
-a present out of the trader—only let us fly, let us fly this” 
- night, this minute!” 

‘Insane desire sparkled in her eyes. The old woman bestowed 
a look upon her, and suddenly her bluish, wrinkled lips spread 
in a wide grin, exposing a solitary yellow tooth that resem- 
_ bled a fang; her face became frightful and gay. 

“Dost long for it?” she uttered. “Very much, eh? Hast 
gotten into the taste of it?. Look ye, what a hellish wench! 
She would fly every night—there is no holding her! Remem- 
ber, then, Cassandra: the sin is upon thy soul. I had not e’en 
as much as thought of it this day. "Tis but for thee I do it—” 

Leisurely she went around the chamber, closed all the 
shutters tightly, stuffed the cracks with bits of rags, turned 
the key in the door, locking it, doused the embers on the 
-hearth with water, lita candle end of black magic tallow 

and took out of a small iron casket an earthen pot of a 
pungently smelling unguent. She put on a pretense of protrac- 
tion and prudence. But her hands trembled like a drunkard’s; 
her little eyes from lecherous longing by turns became dull 
and dazed or blazed up like coals. Cassandra dragged out 
into the middle of the chamber two large troughs, used for 
_ the leavening of dough. 

Having concluded her preparations Monna Sidonia stripped 
herself to the skin, placed the pot between the troughs, sat 
down in one‘of them astride a scovel and proceeded to rub 


_ her entire body with the greasy greenish unguent from the 
_ pot. The penetrating odor filled the chamber. This magic con- 


coction to make witches fly was compounded from poisonous 
lactuca, swamp smallage, hemlock, banewort, henbane, roots 
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of mandragora, sleep-inducing poppy;-serpents’ blood and the 
fat of unbaptized infants, tortured to death by sorceresses. 

Cassandra turned away in order not to see the hideousness 
of the old woman’s body. At the last moment, when that 
‘which she so much desired was imminent and: inevitable, a 
loathing arose in the depths of her heart. 

“Well, now, what art thou dawdling about?” grumbled the 
old witch, squatting on her heels in the trough. “Thou wast— 
hurrying me thyself, yet now thou art become finicky. I 
shan’t fly alone. Take thy clothes off!” 

“Right away. Do you put out the light, Monna Sidonia. I 
can do naught in the light—” 

“Look ye, what a modest body! But on the Mount, now, ~ 
never fear, thou art not ashamed?” 

She blew out the candle end, making, to please the Dew 
the sacrilegious, left-handed sign ‘of the cross customary to 
witches. The young girl undressed, save for her nether 
shift; then she got down on her knees in the trough and hur- ~~ 
Tiedly began anointing herself with the unguent. 

In the darkness the old woman could be heard muttering 
senseless, fragmentary words of incantations: 

“Emen Hetan, Eman Hetan ... Pallud, Baalberith, Asth- 
aroth, come to our aid! Agora, agora, Patrica—come to our 
aid!” 
“Avidly Cassandra breathed in the strong odor of the 
magical preparation. The skin of her body burned; her head 
swam; a delectable ‘chill ran down her back. Red and green 
circles, blending, began to float before her eyes, and, as 
though from afar, there suddenly reached her the piercing, 
triumphant cry of Monna Sidonia: —~ 

“Garr! Garr! Up from below—and steer clear!” 


y A 
Out of the hearth chimney flew Cassandra, sitting astride 
a black goat whose soft wool felt pleasant against her bare 
legs. Rapture filled her soul and, gasping for breath, she 
shouted and screamed, like a swallow plunging into the sky: 

“Garr! Garr! Up from below—and steer clear! We fly! We | 
fiy!” 

Side by side with her—naked, disheveled, hideous Aunt 
Sidonia was hurtling along astride her scovel: They were 
flying at such speed that the air they clave whistled us their 
ears like a hurricane. a 

“To the arth! To the North!” shouted the old woman. 


~ 
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aM ies her scovel like an Eedicut steeds ender gave 
herself up to the intoxication of flight. 
“But this mechanician of ours, now—this poor Leonardo 
_ da Vinci with his flying machines!” she recalled suddenly— 
and became still merrier. 
Now she would rise upwards—black clouds piled up be- © 
_ neath her, blue lightnings quivering within them. High above — 
her was a clear sky with a full moon—enormous, dazzling, ~ 
‘round as a millstone, and so near that it seemed one could © 
reach out and touch it. Then she would direct the goat ~ 
a wnward anew, seizing him by his twisted horns, and ~ 
~ plummet headlong like a loosed stone into the bottomless 
abysm. : 
~ “Whither away? Whither away? Thou wilt break thy neck! © 
Hast gone mad, thou Devil’s wench?” vociferated Aunt ae : 
_ donia, barely keeping up with her. 4 
And now they were hurtling so close to the ground that 
. they heard the rustle of the slumberous grasses in the swamp; 
wandering night fires lit their-way and rotted logs gave off — 
a bluish glimmer; the tawny owl, the bittern and the goat- | 
_ sucking whippoorwill called ‘plaintively to one another within | 
_ a thick forest. 
‘They flew over the summits of the Alps, their pie Ss: 
masses of ice sparkling under the moon, and descended to — 
_. the surface of the sea. Cassandra, scooping up some water in 
her hand, flung it upward, admiring the sapphire drops. With | 
- every moment their flight grew faster. More and more fre- 
_~ quently did they come upon fellow wayfarers: a gray, shaggy | 
__ wizard in a tub; a merry prebendary, potbellied, rosy-faced, | 
as Silenus, on a poker; a fair-haired girl of some ten years, 
- innocent of face, blue-eyed, on a bath besom; a young, naked, | 
rufous man-eater witch, on a grunting boar; and a multitude { 


of others. ’ 
_ . “Whence come ye, little sisters?” Aunt Sidgnia hailed | 
them. / 


“Out of Ellada, from the Island of Candia!” 
_ Other voices replied: “From Valencia. . . . Off the Brocken. 
. . . From Salaguzzi, nigh Mirandola. . . From Benevento. 
-.- Out of Norcia.” 
_ “Whither are ye bound?” 
_ “To Biterne! To Biterne! There El Boche de Biterne, the 
Great Goat, is celebrating his espousal! Fly, fly! Gather for 
Bi -the Supper!” 
~~ Now in a whole flock, like crows, they sped over a dismal _ 
_ plain. In the fog the moon seemed bloodred. In the distance | 
bi the cross of a lonely village chapel took on a warm glow. 
Re safous one—she who was galloping astride a beers 
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a squeal flew up to the church, tore off the big bell, cast it 
with all her force into a bog and, as it splashed into a pool 
with a plaintive clang, burst into laughter, just as if she 
were barking. The fair-haired girl on the bath besom began 
to clap her hands with mischievous playfulness. 
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The moon hid behind the clouds. Upon the snow-white 
chalky upland, against the light of the green wax flambeaux 
of many thick wicks twisted together, their flare vivid and 
blue as lightning, the enormous coal-black shadows of the 
dancing witches crept, darted, intertwined and disentangled. — 

“Garr! Garr! The Sabbath, the Sabbath! Right to left, right 
to left!” 

Around Hircus Nocturnus, the Goat of the Night, en- 
throned in state on a crag, thousands upon thousands 
whirled by, like black rotted leaves of autumn—sans begin- 
ning, sans end. 

“Garr! Garr! Glorify the Goat of the Night! El Boch de 
Biterne! El Boch de Biterne! Ended are all our tribulations! 
Rejoice!” 

High and hoarse skirled the bagpipes made of hollowed 
dead men’s bones, and the drum, drawn over with the skin of 
men who had met their end on the gallows, thumped with 
a wolf’s tail, throbbed and rumbled in a muffled measure: 
toop, toop, toop. In gigantic cauldrons a horrible mess was 
coming to a boil, unutterably delectable, even though un- 
salted—for the Host of this place detested salt. 

In, secluded little nooks love jinks were starting up—of 
daughters with their fathers, of brothers with their sisters; 
of a werecat, a black tom, dainty-mannered and green-eyed, 
with a submissive little girl, thin:and lily-pale; of a visageless, 
shaggy incubus, gray as a spider, with a nun who bared her 
teeth in a shameless smile. Everywhere were unspeakable cou- 
plings, squirming at their abominations. 

A white-fleshed, fat witch-giantess, with a maternal smile 
on her foolish and kindly face, was feeding two newborn 
imps—the gluttonous sucklings had attached themselves to 
her pendulous paps and, with noisy smacking, were. gulping — 
down her milk. 

Three-year-old infants, who were not yet participants in 
the Sabbath, were demurely tending, on the marge of ‘the 
sward, a herd of knobby toads behung with tiny bells, 
prinked out in caparisons of bexdindls purple and fatted on 
the Eucharist. “3 
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bi syet is’ darice!” ‘hue Sidonia was inupatenily tugging at. d 
Cassandra. 4 
“The horse trader might see us!” remarked the girl, laugh- * 


“May he be food for dogs, this horse trader!” answered | 
the old woman. » 4 
- They both dashed off, and the dance carried them off like i 
a gale, with din, howling, squealing, roaring and laughter: | 
_ “Garr! Garr! Right to left! Right to left!” 
Someone’s long wet whiskers, just like those of a walrus, © 
ere pricking Cassandra’s neck from behind; someone’s | 
thin hard tail was tickling her in front; someone or other 
' pinched her painfully and shamelessly; someone or other | 
bit her, after having whispered in her ear a monstrous en- — 
dearment. But she did not resist: the worse—the better; the | 
’ more dreadful—the more intoxicating. 
_- Suddenly they all stopped, instantaneously, rooted to the — 
“spot; they turned to stone and grew deathly still. j 

_ From the black throne, where the Unknown sat in state, 
surrounded with horror, a stifled voice resounded that was | 
_ like to the rumble of an earthquake: ti | 
“Accept ye my gifts—the humble, my strength; the meek, — 

_ my pride; the poor in spirit, my knowledge; those who grieve 
at heart, my joyousness—accept ye them!” - 
: A graybeard dotard, benignant of visage, one of the su- | 
- periors of the Most Holy Inquisition, but also a patriarch of — 
- the wizards, and now officiating at the Black Mass, solemnly | 
_ proclaimed: 


_ “Sanctificetur nomen tuum per universum mundum, et | 
libera nos ab omni malo. (Hallowed be Thy name by the | 


‘trate, ye faithful—fall prostrate!” 
- All prostrated themselves and, mimicking churchly chant- 
- ing, the sacrilegious choir burst forth: 
* “Credo in Deum patrem Luciferum, qui creavit celum. et 
- terram. Et in filium ejus Beelzebub.” (1 believe in God the 
. Father, Lucifer, who created heaven and earth. And in his }| 
son, Beelzebub.) 18 \ 
. When the last sounds had died “away, and silence again 
_ fell, the former voice that was like to the rumble of an 
a earthquake again resounded: 
“Bring me my spouse unespoused—my dove undefiled!” 
. “What is the name of thy spouse, of thy dove undefiled?” 
___asked the hierarch. 
_ “Madonna Cassandra! Madonna Cassandra!” the answer | 
al peeled forth. ; Tal 


universal world, and deliver us from all evil.)+” Fall pros- ‘| 
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‘On hearing her ; name the young witch felt her blood turn- 
ing to ice in her veins, felt the hair on her head stand up on 
end, 

__ “Madonna Cassandra! Madonna Ciseandra!” the cry float- 
ed over the horde. “Where is she? Where is our sovereign 
‘mistress? Ave, archisposa Cassandra! (Hail, Arch-Spouse 
Cassandra!”) 

She covered her face with her hands and was fain to flee 
—but bony fingers, claws, tentacles, proboscides and shaggy 
spiders’ paws stretched forth, seized her, tore off her shift 
‘and drew her toward the throne stark-naked and shivering. 
A goatish stench and the chill of death were wafted in 
her face. She cast down her eyes in order not-to see. 

Then He that sate upon the throne spake, saying: “ComeP™ 

She bowed her head still more and beheld at her very 
feet a fiery cross, shining in the dark. Making a supreme ef- 
| eyes to Him who rose up before her. 

_ And the miracle was wrought. 

The goat’s hide fell from Him, even as the shed skin 
sloughs from a snake, and the ancient Olympic god Dionysos 
appeared before Monna Cassandra with a smile of eternal 
Tejoicing on his lips, holding a thyrsus uplifted in one hand, 
a cluster of grapes in the other; a leaping panther strove to 
lick this cluster with its tongue. 


formed into the divine orgy of Bacchos, the old witches 
into youthful mznads, the monstrous demons into zxgipedal 
satyrs, and there, where the dead boulders of the chalky 


cliffs were, sprang up colonnades_of.-white marble, illumi- - 


nated by the sun; between them, in the distance, the azure sea 
began to sparkle, and Cassandra beheld in the clouds the 
entire sun-clad throng of the gods of Hellas. 

_ The satyrs, the bacchantes—striking tympani, stabbing 
their nipples with knives, Squeezing out the scarlet juice of 
‘grapes into kraters of gold and mixing it with their own blood 
—danced, whirled, and chanted: 


“Glory, glory to Dionysos! The great gods have arisen | 


from the dead! Glory to the gods arisen!” 


_ Yhe nude youth Bacchos opened his embraces to Cassan- ~ 


‘dra, and his voice was like unto thunder, shaking heaven and 
earth: 
_ “Come, come, my spouse, my dove undefiled!” 

Cassandra sank into the embraces of the god. 


And at the very same instant the Devil’s Sabbath was trans- 


te 


fort, she overcame her loathing, took a step and lifted up her ~~ 


> 


- They heard the morning crowing of a rooster, caught the 
2 odor of mist and of biting, smokelike dampness. From some- 
~- where, from an infinite distance, the summons of a church 
bell reached their ears. Great confusion sprang up on the 
mountain from this sound: the bacchantes again turned into 
- monstrous witches, all the xgipedal fauns into misshapen 
_ _ deéyils, and the God Dionysos into the Goat of the Night— 
into the malodorous Hircus Nocturnus. 

“Away, away! Head for home! Fly, save yourselves 
“They have stolen my poker!” the potbellied prebendary 
Silenus vociferated in despair and dashed hither and yon like 
one overcome by charcoal fumes. 

“My boar, my boar, come to me!” called the rufous canni- 

_ bal, naked, shivering from the morning dampness, and cough- 
ing. 
The sinking moon swam out from behind the clouds, and 
- in its purple reflected light, soaring up swarm upon swarm, 
_ the thoroughly frightened witches, like clouds of black flies, 
took flight in all directions from the Chalk Mount. 

“Garr! Garr! Up from: below—and steer clear! Save yaue 
~selves—fiee!” 
~The Goat of the Night began to bleat piteously and sank 
through the ground, spreading the evil odor of stifling sul- 
_. phur. 
' The summons of the church bell pealed on. 


bs 
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___ Cassandra came to herself on the floor of the dark chamber 

the little house near the Vercellina Gates. She felt nauseated, 
as after heavy drinking. Her head felt just as if it were filled 
with lead. Her body was prostrated with fatigue. / 

The bell of Santa Redegonda was ringing dissent 
‘Through this ringing resounded a persistent knocking at the 
~ outer door, which had probably been going on for a long 
_ while. Cassandra listened closely and recognized the voice o! 
- her suitor, the horse trader from Abbiategrasso. 
_/“Open up! Open up! Monna Sidonia! Monna Cassandra| 
__ Have ye grown deaf, or what? I’m soaked to the skin like any} 
dog. Am I to go back, then, over this develish slush?” | 
The girl got up with an effort, drew near the tightly shut} 
tered window and took out the packing with which Aun} 
“Sidonia had so painstakingly stuffed up the cracks. The ligh| 
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| naked old witch sleeping the sleep of the dead on the floor 
' alongside her overturned trough. Cassandra peeped through a 
_erack, 
| The day was a nasty one, the rain pouring as if out of a 
bucket. Before the door of the house, behind the obscuring 
“network of the rain, she could glimpse the enamored horse 
‘trader. Beside him, with its head drooping in profound de- 
| spond, stood a flop-eared diminutive ass harnessed to a cart, 
' out of which a hobbled calf had stuck its head, lowing. 
| The trader, without abatement, kept knocking on the door 
without a letup. Cassandra waited to see how all this would 
end. Finally a shutter above, in one of the windows of the 
laboratory, crashed open. The old alchemist looked out—he 
had not had his full sleep, his hair was rumpled and his face 


_ morose and malevolent as usual at those moments when, ~~ 


| awaking from his dream visions, he began to realize that 

_ lead could not be transmuted into gold. 

_. “Who is knocking?” he called out, leaning out of the win- 
dow. “What dost thou want? Hast gone out of thy head, old 
goat, or what? May the Lord send thee an untimely death! 

_Canst thou not see that everyone is asleep in this house? Be 
off with thee!” 

“Messer Galeotto! Do be reasonable—whatever are you 

_upbraiding me for? I am come on important business, about 
your niece. And here is a milk-fed calf as a little present. 
_ “The Devil take thee!” Galeotto fell to shouting in his rage. 
“Betake thyself, thou good-for-naught, under the Devil’s 
tail and thy calf with thee!” 

Whereupon the shutter slammed to. The horse trader, in a 
quandary, quieted down fora minute. But at once, recovering 
himself, he fell to pounding the door with his fists with re- 
doubled strength, as though he would break it down. The 
little ass let his head droop still more; the rain ran down his 
hopelessly hanging ears in streamlets. 

“Lord, what boredom!” said Monna Cassandra in a whis- 
per, and closed her eyes. Bs 

She recalled the merriment of the Sabbath, the transfor- 
mation of the Goat of Night into Dionysos, the resurrection 
of the great gods, and reflected: 

“Was it in a dream, or in reality? Probably, in a dream. 
‘But*that which is taking place now—that is reality. After 
Sunday comes Monday———” 

“Open up! Open up?” vociferated. the horse trader, by now 
in a voice grown hoarse and desperate, 


The heavy drops from the waterspout plashed monoto- — 


nously into a dirty puddle. The calf lowed ey The 
monastery bell dismally tolled on. ~ 


BOOK FIVE [1494] 


THY WILL BE DONE 


0, mirabile giustizia di te, Primo Motore, tu non hai 
'. woluto mancare a nessuna potenzia l’ordine e qualita de suot 
necessari effetti! O Stupenda Necessita. 


(O, that admirable justice of thine, Thou Prime Mover! 
To no force hast thou denied the order and quality of its 
necessary effects. O, Stupendous Necessity!) : 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
THE PATERNOSTER 


Cérbollo the cobbler, citizen of Milan, having returned 
‘ home at night in an alcoholically jolly mood, had gotten 
from his wife, to use his own expression, more blows than 
it would take to make a lazy ass go from Milan to Rome. 
Early in the morning, when she had set out to see her neigh- 
_ bor, a ragpicker woman, to partake of migliacci—an aspic of 
- pig’s blood—Coérbollo, having groped and found in his 
_ pouch several coins secreted from his spouse, left his 
wretched little shop under the guardianship of his apprentice 
and went off for a hair of the dog that had bit him, — 
_ His hands shoved into the pockets of his worn breeches 
he perambulated at a lazy pace through a winding dark lane, 
_ so cramped that an equestrian, upon meeting a pedestrian, 
must needs catch the latter with toe or spur. It smelt of the 
_ fumes of cooking olive oil, of rotten eggs, sour wine and the 
mold of cellars. Whistling a snatch, casting a glance now and 
_ then at the narrow strip of dark blue sky between the tall 
- houses, or at the motley tatters hung out by the housewives 
- on ropes stretching across the ‘street, and now transpierced 
_ by the morning sun, Corbollo consoled himself with a wise 
 saw—which, however, he never put into practice: “Every 
woman, good or bad, hath need of a stick.” 
_ __ To shorten the way, he passed through the Cathedral. 
Here was an eternal bustle, as in a marketplace. In one door 
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ae out tether, despite 2 toll, passed a multitude of peo- - 
ple, some even with mules and horses. nt 
The padres were chanting Te Deums in snuffling voices; 
one could hear the whispers in the confession stalls; the holy i 
lamps burned on the altars. And, side by side with all this, — 
guttersnipes were playing at leapfrog; dogs were sniffing one 
another and tattered beggars kept milling and jostlin 
Corbollo paused for a moment in a crowd: of gaping loun 
ers to listen, with sly and goodnatured amusement, to the 
squabbling of two monks. ; 
Brother Cippolo, a barefooted Franciscan, exceedingly. : 
squat, red-haired, with a jolly face as round and oily as a 
pancake, was proving to his opponent, Brother Timoteo, ap ? 
Dominican, that Francis, being like unto Christ in forty par- 
ticulars, had taken the* place left vacant in heaven upon the 
fall of Lucifer, and that the Mother of God herself would not — 
be able to distinguish his stigmata from the wounds Jesus  ~ 
had gotten on the Cross. by 
The morose, tall and pale-faced Brother Timoteo set ie 
against the wounds of the Seraphic Martyr the wounds of St. 
Catherine, who had upon her forehead the bloody mark of __ 
the crown of thorns, something which St. Francis lacked. 
_ Coérbollo was forced to pucker up his eyes from the sun 
as he came out of the shade of the Cathedral on to the Piazza __ 
Arengo, the liveliest spot in Milan, cluttered up with the ~~ 
shops of petty merchants, fishmongers, ragpickers and huck- — 
stresses of greens—such a multiplicity of boxes, sheds, and = 
troughs that scarcely a passageway, even of the narrowest, ¥ 
was left between them. From times immemorable had these 
traders made their nests on this piazza before the Cathedral, 
and no laws or mulcts could drive them hence. 
“Salad of Valtellina! Lemons! Oranges! Asparagus—good 
asparagus!” cried the huckstresses, enticing purchasers. Fe- 
male ragpickers dickered and clucked like setting hens. A 
stubborn little donkey, disappearing beneath a load of yel- 
low and blue grapes, of oranges, eggplants, beets, red cab- 
bage, fennel and onions, was braying heartrendingly—Hee- Ped 
haw, hee-haw, hee-haw!—the while his driver was thwacking 
him resoundingly from the rear with a cudgel over his mangy 
flanks and urging him on with an abrupt, guttural cry: Arrif 
Arri! A string of blind men, with staffs and a leader, was 
fee a piteous Intemerata. . . . An itinerant charlatan, a 
tooth jerker, a carcanet of human teeth gracing his otter cap, 
with the rapid and dexterous movements of a prestidigitateur, — a 
standing behind a man sitting on the ground and squeez- 
“thy his” heed: ee his knees, was yanking out his tooth 


; 
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with enormous pincers. Urchins were baiting a Jew by show- 


ing him the corners of their jerkins, each twisted into the 


fe 
= 


likeness of a sow’s ears and letting a trdottola, or humming 
top, under the feet of the passersby. The most abandoned of 
these mischief-makers, the swarthy, pug-nosed Farfanicchio, 


_ brought a mouse trap, let out the mouse, and besom in hand, 
began a hunt, with whistling and piercing hallooing: “There 


she goes, there she goes!” Running away from pursuit, the 


as mouse darted headlong under the amplest of skirts, those of 


the amply breasted, over-plump huckstress of greens, Barbac- 


cia, peacefully knitting away ata stocking. She leapt up, 


screeching as though she had been scalded and, amid general 
' laughter, raised up her dress, trying to shake out the mouse. 


A 


“Wait, I'll take a cobblestone and smash in thy monkey’s 
pate, thou good-for-naught!” she bawled, infuriated. Farfanic- 
-chio, from a distance, showed his tongue and hopped en- 
raptured. 

A porter with an enormous carcass of a swine on his head 
turned around to the hubbub. The horse of Messer Gabbadeo, 
the leech, became frightened, shied away and dashed off, 
catching and knocking down a whole mound of kitchenware 


~ ~ in the miserable little shop of ‘a trader in old iron. Skimmers, 


frying pans, graters, cauldrons cascaded down with a deafen- 
ing din, The thoroughly scared Messer, Gabbadeo, dropping 
the reins, tore off, vociferating: “Whoa, whoa, thou devil’s 
pepper pot!” 

Dogs barked. Faces full of curiosity were ‘thrust out of 
the windows. Laughter, cursing, squealing, whistling, human 
shouting and asinine braying rose over the piazza, Admiring 
this spectacle, the cobbler reflected with a meek smile: “What 


__ a-fine thing living in this world would be, were it not for 


__ wives, who consume their husbands even as rust consumeth 


iron!” 

Cupping his hand over his eyes to shield them from the 
sun, he cast a glance upward at a gigantic, unfinished edifice 
surrounded by its scaffoldings. It was a cathedral which was 
being built by the people to glorify the Birth of Her Who 
Bore a God. Small and great took part in the construction 
of this temple. The Queen of Cyprus had sent precious 
palls, woven with gold; the poor little old woman Cateri 
a ragpicker, had placed on the main altar, as her gift 
ing to Virgin Mary, without thinking of the cold of the com- 
ing winter, her ancient, wretched and only warm short jacket, 
twenty soldi in value. Corbollo, used since childhood to 
watching the progress of the building, on this noe no- 
_ ticed a new pinnacle and rejoiced thereat. 
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Fes away with their mallets. ©. 
From the unloading wharf of Lagetto at San Stefano, not far 
from the Ospedale Maggiore, where the barges hove to, 
enormous, sparkling blocks of white marble from the Lago 
Maggiore stone quarries were being carted over. The crane 
chains creaked and grated; the iron saws screeched as they 
sawed the marble. Workmen crawled over the scaffolding like _ 
pismires. 
And the great edifice grew, rearing on high its countless 
multitude of arrowy, stalagmitic spires,1® belfries, and pin- 
nacles of pure white marble against the blue heavens—the — 
eternal praise of the people to Maria Nascente. 
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Cérbollo descended the steep steps into the cellar of Tibaldo, 
the German taverner—a cellar cool, vaulted, with wine casks 
set all about it. He courteously greeted the guests, sat down ~ ~ 
next to Scarabullo, a tinsmith of his acquaintance, ordered a 
mug of. wine and some hot offeletti—Milan patties flavored 

with cumin—leisurely took a sip and a bite and said: ; ‘ 

“Tf thou wouldst be wise, Scarabullo, never marry!” a 

“Why not?” oa i 

“well, dost. thou see, friend,” the cobbler went on with we au 
profound air, “marrying is just the same as letting one’s hand — 3 
into a bag of snakes on the chance of drawing out an eel, 
*Tis better to have the gout than:a wife, Scarabullo!” 

At a small table alongside;-Mascarello, an embroiderer in 
gold, a fine talker and a droll fellow, was dilating to hungry 
tatterdemalions on the wonders of the uncharted land of 
Berlintsona—a blessed region, called Live-High, where the 
grapevines were tied up with sausages, and a goose fetched 
but a copper—with a gosling thrown in. In that country there 
stood a mountain of Parmesan, all grated, and the people liv- 
ing thereon busied themselves with naught but the prepara- 
tion of macaroni and gnocci, cooking them in a broth of ca- 
pons, and tossing them downhill; he that caught the most had 
the most. And flowing right nearby there was a river of ver- 
naccia—none hath ever drunk a better white wine, and there 
was nary a drop of water in it. es 
_ A little man, scrofulous, purblind, like a puppy that ia 
not yet gotten the full use of its eyes, ran into the celine a 
Gorgoglio, the glassblower, a great gossip and very. fond of 
the latest ‘iene Pass 


— 


| and full of holes, and wiping the sweat from his face, 
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“Signori, ” he solemnly announced, raising his hat, dusty. 


nori, I am just come from the Frenchmen!” ’ 
_ “Whatever art thou saying, Gorgoglio? Why, are they al-| 
ready here?” 

“Aye, even so—they’re in Pavia. . . . Phew—let me nes, 
my breath! I ran at a breakneck pace. . . . What if, methought, 


~ someone should get ahead of me—” 


“Here is a mug for thee, drink and tell us—what sort of 


“people be these Frenchmen?” 


“They are a wild people, maties—never thrust a finger in 


_ their mouths. They are a boisterous folk, savage, outland- 
‘ish, ungodly, bestial—in one word, they are barbarians! They 
have culverins and arquebuses eight ells long; brazen mor- 


tars, bombards of cast iron that shoot stones; steeds like sea 
monsters, with docked ears and tails.” 

“And are there many of them?” queried one, Maso by 
name. 

“Hosts upon hosts! Like locusts, they have covered all the 


_ plain round about with never an end in sight. The Lord hath 


sent us this black plague, these devils of the north for our 


_ sins!” 


“But wherefore art thou reviling them, Gorgoglio?” Te- 
marked Mascarello. “For be they not our friends and our al- 
lies?” : | 

_ “Allies! Thou hast another guess coming! A friend like that 


is worse than any foe—give him an inch and he will take an 


“Well, well, now, do not spin out thy nonsense but talk 
sense: wherein are the French our foes?” Maso persisted in 


~~ his questioning. 


“Why, they be foes inasmuch as they trample down our 


i fields of grain, chop down our trees; drive off our cattle, 


Yape our womenfolk. The King of the French, now, is a mis-- 
erable-looking knave—'tis a wonder what keeps the life in 
him—yet is he a great hand for women. He hath a book of 
portraits of naked Italian beauties. ‘If, say they, ‘God will 
aid us, we shall leave not a single innocent maid between 
Milan and Naples!’ ” 

“The scoundrels!” exclaimed Scarabullo, pounding his fist. 


. against the table with all his might, so that the. bottles and. 
- tumblers were set a-ringing. 


“Qur Moro, now, danceth on his little hind legs to the 
French fife,” continued Gorgoglio. “The French do not hold 
us for human beings, even. ‘All of you,’ say they, ‘are thieves 
and murderers, Ye did away with your own lawful Duke by. 


means of poison; a ? ‘was ‘Gone © to aesik S you. 
God i is punishing you for it and is handing your land over to 
us.’— Mates, we regale them with all our heart, but is 


 soned the Duke.” 

“Thou liest, Gorgoglio!” 

“Strike me blind—may my tongue wither! And se 
signori, how else they boast: “We shall vanquish,’ say they 


| due, and capture the Grand Turk, take Constantinople; raise 
| the cross on the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem, and then 
come back to you again. And that is when the judgment of 
. God shall be fulfilled upon you. And if ye shall not submit to” 
us, we shall wipe out your very name from off the face | 
the earthl 5. 
' “Tis an evil pass, maties,” uttered Mascarello, the eniea 
derer in gold, “Oh, but ’tis an evil pass! Such things have — 
never yet befallen us— 
All fell quiet. 3 
Brother Timoteo, the same monk who had disputed with 
Brother Cippolo in the Cathedral, exclaimed triumphant; 
raising his hands up to heaven: aa 
- “The word of the great-prophet of God, Girolamo Savor 
--narola: ‘There shall come a man that shall vanquish 3 a 
~ without taking his sword out of his scabbard. O Florence. 
“Rome, O Milan—the time of songs and festivals is over! Re- . 
pent! Repent! The blood of Duke Gian Galeazzo, the blood a 
of Abel slain by Cain, rieth out for vengeance to the © : 
Lord!’” sneer i: 
3 
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_ “The Piencht The French! Look!” Gaia’ was pointing to. ; 
two soldiers, entering the cellar. 
ie a Gascon, a well-built youns man with a minuscul: 
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* stout, squat old man with a bull’s neck, his face pe with 
_ blood, his eyes protuberant as a lobster’s, and with-a a Sopot 
ting in one ear. Both were tipsily jolly. 

ll we finally find-in this thrice-accursed town a mug of 
asked the eae slapping. ( atolaamied on 
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the shoulder, “This sour and ereiaheg Lombardian stuff 
makes the throat raw, like vinegar!” 

‘Bonnivard, with a squeamish, bored air, slumped sprawl- 
ingly at one of the small tables, casting supercilious glances 
a ‘at the other drinkers, rapped with a pewter mug and called 
" out in broken Italian: “White wine, dry, of the oldest! And 
salt brain sausage to go with it.” 

“Yes, brother,” sighed Gros- Guillioche, “when one recalls 
ze one’s native Burgundian, or the precious Beaune, as golden 
in hue as my Lison’s hair—one’s heart contracts from long- 
= - ing for home! And it also must be said: like people, like wine. 
uae Let us drink, mate, to beloved France! 


a 3 Du grand Dieu soit mauldit 4 outrance. 
Qui mal voudrait au royaume de France!” 20 


_ “What are they jabbering about?” Scarabullo whispered in 
_ Gorgoglio’s ear. 

“They are pleased to be dainty, blackguarding our wines, 
praising their own.” 

Look ye, how they strut it, the French roosters!” grum- 
bled the tinsmith, frowning. “My hand itcheth—oh, how it 
itcheth!—to teach them a proper lesson!” 

Tibaldo, their German host—potbellied, spindle-shanked, 
with an enormous ring of keys at his broad leathern belt— 

eyed his foreign guests askance as he drew from a cask 
half a brenta and served it to the Frenchmen in a clay jug 
sweating from the cold. Bonnivard drained at one draft his 
mug of wine but, although it struck him as excellent, he 
spat and his face assumed an expression of revulsion. 
_ Lotte, the daughter of the host, a fair-haired girl of charm- 
ing appearance, with the same kindly blue eyes as Tibaldo’s, 
walked past him. The Gascon winked slyly at his comrade 
and with bravado twirled his red mustache; then, taking an- 
other sip, launched into a soldiers’ ditty about Charles VIII, 
Gros-Guillioche chiming in with his hoarse voice: . / 


“Charles fera si grandes batailles, 
Quw’il conquerra les Itailles, 
En Jerusalem entrera 
Et mont Olivet montera,” 


(So great will Charles’ battles be 
That he’ll subdue all Italy; 

ey Jerusalem he’ll enter yet 

; And will ascend Mount Olivet.) 


When Lotte, on her way back, was, again passing by 


them, her eyes mode ‘cast gourn, the sergeant: embeseee 
her waist, wishing to seat the girl on his lap. Pushing him _ 
away she extricated’ herself and ran off. He sprang up, — 
caught her and kissed her cheek with lips moist from wine. 
The girl cried out, dropped to the floor a clay jug, which 
was shattered to smithereens and, turning around, struck the 
Frenchman’s face with all her strength, so that for a mo- 
ment he was nonplussed. The other drinkers burst into 
laughter. 
“There’s a wench for you!” exclaimed the embroiderer in 
gold. “I swear by San Gervasio that never, in all my born 
days, have I seen such a hearty slap in the face! What a 
goodie he got that time!” 
“Let her go—do not start up,” Gros-Guillioche was re- 
straining Bonnivard. The Gascon would not listen. The drink 
had immediately gone to his head. He burst out into forced 
laughter and cried out: 
“Bide a while, my beauty; it shan’t be the cheek thin = 
time, but the very lips!” 
' He darted after her, upset a table, caught up with her, 
and was about to kiss her. But the mighty arm of the tine 
smith Scarabullo seized him from behind by his coat collar, 
“Ah, thou son of a dog, thou shameless French phiz!” 
Scarabullo was yelling, shaking Bonnivard and squeezing his 
neck harder and harder. “Bide a while, I'll drub thy sides so 
that thou wilt long remember what it means to insult the 
girls of Milan!” pelt 
“Away, scoundrel! Long live France!” the infuriated Gros-  * 
Guillioche started screaming in his turn. He swung back his 
sword and would have plunged it into the tinker’s back, had 
not Mascarello, Gorgoglio, Maso and their other bottle com- 
panions jumped up and pinioned his arms. And, amid the 
overturned tables, poets casks, shards of dropped jugs 
and puddles of wine, a free-for-all brawl was on. Beholding 
blood and the unsheathed swords and knives, the frightened __ 
Tibaldo jumped out of his cellar and began ‘yelling all over 
: piazza: “Death and murder! The French are robbing 
us!” : 
The market bell was rung. Another, in Broletto, responded — 
to it. Cautious merchants began locking up their shops. 
The rag wives and the huckstresses of greens carried away 
the bins with their goods. 5 
“The saints in heaven be our intereessors—Protasio, Ger- ee, 
vasio!” vociferated Barbaccia. 
“What's up there? A fire, or what?” 
Hie. kill the French!” 
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- Little Farfanicchio was Besping abouts in rapture pa 


“squealing piercingly: “Kill them! Kill them 


__. The berrovieri, or city guards appeared, armed with | 
bed ‘arquebuses and halberds. They came up in time to prevent © 


_ murder and to snatch Gros-Guillioche and Bonnivard out of 


the hands of the rabble. Taking along all whom they could 
lay their hands on, they seized Corbollo the cobbler as well. 
His wife, who-had come running on hearing the hubbub, 


‘ wrung her hands:and set up a howl: 


“Have pity-—do let my dear husband go; hand him over to 
me! I’ll deal with him in my own fashion, now—never again © 


now, signori, this fool is not worth even the rope to hang - 


him with!” 
a Corbollo sadly and shamefacedly cast down his eyes, pre- © 
tending that he did not hear his wife’s threats, and hid from — 
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her behind the backs of the city guards. 
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Over the scaffolding of the unfinished Cathedral, up a nar- 
row rope ladder, a young stonemason was climbing one of 
the slender belfries not far from the main cupola, bearing in 
his hands a small carving of the great martyr Catherine, 
Which was to be fixed on the very tip of the arrowy pinnacle. 

All around him reared up, as though they were soaring, 


_ stalagmitic, needle-pointed pinnacles and spires, catenary 


arches, stone lacework of flowers, shoots, and leaves, whose 
counterparts were not to be found in nature; innumerable 
prophets, martyrs, angels, gargoyles with laughing masks, 


“monstrous birds, sirens, harpies, and dragons with prickly 


wings, with gaping maws, at the terminals of the water- 
spouts. All these, of virgin marble, blindingly white, with 


| the shadows upon it blue, like smoke, resembled an enormous 


winter forest, covered with sparkling hoarfrost. 

It was quiet. Only swallows, with their cries, winged past 
over the head of the stonemason. The ‘hum of the crowd on 
the piazza floated up to him, like the faint susurration of an 
ant heap. At the edge of illimitable, green Lombardy the 
snowy masses of the Alps gleamed radiantly—just as pointed, 
as white, as the summits of the Cathedral, At times he 


_ thought he heard below the echoes of the organ, like the - 


sighs of prayer coming from the interior of the temple, from 
the depths of its heart of stone—and at such times the edifice 
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_ seemed alive, breathing, growing and rearing itself up to the 


sky, like eternal praise to Maria Nascente, like a joyous hymn 


| of all ages and all peoples to the Most Pure Virgin, The 
| Woman Clad in the Sun. 


Suddenly the noise on the piazza increased. The tocsin — 


- sounded, The stonemason stopped, looked downward—and his 
| head began to spin around, everything growing black be- 


fore his eyes; the gigantic edifice appeared to topple under 


| him, the slender turret up which the was clambering, to bend, 
like a reed. 


“°Tis the end—I am falling!” he reflected, with horror. 
With a last desperate effort he clutched a step of the rope 


| ladder, shut his eyes and whispered: 


“Ave, dolce Maria, di grazia piena!” 

He felt relief. A cool breeze blew down lightly from up 
on high. He took a breathing spell, gathered his strength, 
and continued his climb no longer heeding the earthly voices, 


| as he rose higher and higher, toward the ‘serene, pure sky, _ 
| repeating with great joyousness: 


“Ave, dolce Maria, di grazia piena! Hail, sweet Mary, full 


of grace!” 


At the same time, walking over the broad, ‘almost flat 


| marble roof of the Cathedral, there came the members of 
| the Building Council, composed of Italian and foreign archi- 
| tects, invited by the Duke for a consultation about the 
| tiburio—the central pinnacle over the ‘cupola of the temple. 
Leonardo da Vinci was of their number. He had offered his 


project, but the members of the Council had rejected it as 
too daring, unusual, and latitudinarian, inconsistent with the 
traditions of church architecture.-They disputed, nor could 
come to any agreement. Some asserted that the interior pillars 


| were not sufficiently solid. “If,” they maintained, “the tiburio 
_and the other pinnacles were all to be built, the structure 
_ would soon collapse, inasmuch as the construction had been 
begun by ignoramuses.” According to the opinion of others, 


the Cathedral would stand through all eternity. Leonardo, 
according to his wont, was standing at one side, solitary 
and silent, without taking part in the dispute. . 

One of the workmen approached and handed him a letter. 


“Messer, a mounted messenger from Pavia awaits your 


worship below on the piazza.” 
The artist unsealed the letter and read: 


ig elglee come. quickly—I must see thee. 
Duke GIAN GALEAZZO. 


October 14th, 


/ 


to the piazza, mounted and set dutekor the 7 
oiaed a castle at a few hours’ ride from Milan. 


‘The chestnuts, elms and maples of the enormous park glowed — 
in the sun with the gold and purple of autumn. The dead ¥ 
eaves, fluttering like butterflies, were falling. No water rose © 
and sank in the fountains grown over with grass; the asters |) 
ete wilting in the neglected flower beds. 
_ As he was drawing near the castle Leonardo caught sight © 
of a dwarf—the old jester of Gian Galeazzo, who had re- | 
_ Mained faithful to his master when all the other servants had © 


“How is the Duke’s health?” asked the artist. 3 
_ The other made no answer, save for a hopeless gesture. © 
- “Nay, nay, not that way!” the dwarf stopped him, as © 
Leonardo was about to walk up the main garden path. “They © 
ean see you here. His Excellency requested secrecy. For were © 
' the Duchess Isabella to find out she might e’en not let you in. 
_ We had best go roundabout, by the little side path—” ie 
_ Entering the corner turret, they ascended some stairs and 
passed several gloomy chambers which must at one time | 
have been magnificent but were now uninhabitable. The gold- — 
pressed Cordovan leather that had lined the walls was 
’ stripped off; the ducal seat under its canopy of silk was | 
“woven over with cobwebs. Through the windows with their 
broken panes the wind of the autumnal nights had driven in 
yellowed leaves from the park. 
los miscreants, the robbers!” muttered the dwarf under — 


of the world, were it not for the Duke, whom there is none 
3 to look after, save an old monster like me. This way, this 
_ Way, an you please.” 

Opening the door, he admitted Leonardo into a stuffy dark 
z room, permeated with the smell of medicines. 
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|The phlebotomy, in accordance with the precepts of the 

healing art, was being performed by candlelight, with closed 
| shutters. The barber’s assistant held the brazen basin into 
which the blood ran. The tonsorialist himself—a modest little 
ancient with his sleeves rolled back—performed the incision 
| of the vein. The bespectacled leech, or Master of Physics, 
| with a profoundly grave face, in a physician’s ‘doublet of 
| dark-lilac velvet lined: with squirrel fur, was merely a specta- 


'jng the instruments of chirurgery was deemed debasing to 
| the dignity of a leech. 

| “Before night please phlebotomize anew,” said he com- 
'mandingly, after the invalid’s arm had been bandaged and 
| he had been made comfortable among his pillows. 

“Domine magister,” answered the tonsor, respectfully and 
timidly, “would it not be better to wait—lest the loss of 
| blood prove excessive?” 

The leech looked at him with a contemptuous smile. 

| “Shame on you, my dear fellow! ’Tis time you knew that 
| out of the four and twenty pounds of blood in the human | 
body twenty can be let, without any dangér to life and 
| health. The more corrupted water you take out of a well, 
the more of the fresh is left..I have let blood from infants 
| at the breast without epmpunction: and, thanks to God, it al- 
| ways helped.” 

| Leonardo, listening to this Sacer attentively, wanted 
| to contradict, but reflected that arguing with leeches was just 
as bootless as arguing with alchemists. 

The doctor and the barber withdrew. ‘The dwarf adjusted 
the pillows, and tucked in the blanket about the invalid’s 
feet. Leonardo looked around the room. Over the bed hung 
| a cage with a green parrakeet. Cards and dice lay scattered — 
“upon a small round table; a glass vessel, filled with water, | 
with goldfish therein, also stood upon it. At the feet of the 
Duke slept a little white dog, curled up, All these were the 
‘ast amusements which the faithful servant was devising for, 
the diversion of his master. 

“Hast thou sent the letter off?” murmured the Duke, with- 
out opening his eyes. 
_ “Ab, Your Excellency,” the dwarf began to bustle, “why, 


a 
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| tor, without participating in the work of the barber—touch- — 


se himself up. “Here at last, master! I feared thou weil 
ot come—” 
He took the artist by the hand and the splendid, alto- 


~ four—became animated with a pallid flush. The dwarf as 
the. room in order to guard the door. 


What, Your Excellency?” 
“Thou dost not know? Well, if it be so, then there is no 
eed of even recalling it. However, so be it—I shall tell 
thee—we shall have a laugh over it together. They are 
‘saying—” he paused, looked straight into Leonardo’s eyes 
-and concluded with a quiet smile: “They are saying that 
u art—my assassin.” 
Leonardo thought that the sick man was in delirium. 
“Yes, yes, what madness—is it not so? Thou—my as- 
' gassin!” repeated the Duke. “Three weeks ago my unele 
_ Moro and his Beatrice sent me a basket of peaches as a 
‘present. Madonna Isabella is confident that since my tasting 
those fruits I have grown worse, that Iam dying from slow 
poison and that, “twould seem, thou hast a certain tree in 
thy garden—” 
“°Tis true,” uttered Leonardo. “I have such a tree.” 
. “Whatever art thou saying? Can it be possible—” 
__ “Nay, God hath saved me from that—if the fruits be 
really from my garden. Now I can understand whence these 
rumors sprang—investigating the action of poisons I wanted’ 
to envenom a peach tree. I told my pupil, Zoroastro da Pere~ 
‘tola, that the peaches were envenomed. But the experiment 
Binal not succeed—the fruits are innocuous. Probably, my 
pupil was hasty and passed on the information to some- 
paul 
_ “I knew ’twas so!” exclaimed the Duke joyously. “None is 
guilty of my death! But in the meanwhile they all suspect, 
hate, and fear one another. Oh, if it were but possible to in- 
form them all, even as simply as you and I are speaking 
“now! My uncle deems himself my murderer, yet I know that 
he is kind, though weak and timorous. Wherefore, then, 
erent he seek to slay me? I myself am ready to hand my 
_ sovereignty over to him. No need have I of aught. I would 
have gone away from all, living in freedom, in retirement, 
; my friends. I would have turned vee or become se 
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pun Leonardo. But none wanted to believe that I really do © 


not long for power. And wherefore, my God—wherefore 
have they done this? It is not I, but themselves, that they 
have poisoned with the innocent fruits of thy innocent 
tree—poor, blind creatures! I have hitherto thought myself 
miserable because I must die. But now I have comprehended 
everything, master. I no longer desire aught, or fear aught, 
I feel well, at peace, and as joyous as though on a sultry 
day I had cast off my dusty raiment and were plunging into 
pure, cool water. Oh, my friend, I cannot voice it—but thou 
surely understandest whereof I speak? Thou thyself art of 
the same nature—” 

Leonardo, in silence, with a serene smile; pressed the 
other’s hand. 

“T knew,” the sick man went on with still greater joy, “I 
knew that thou wouldst understand me. Dost remember, 
thou hast told me on a time that the contemplation of the 
‘eternal laws of mechanics, of natural necessity, teaches peo- 
ple a great humility and peacefulness? At that time I did not 
comprehend, But now, in my illness, in solitude, in delirium, — 
how often have I recalled thee, thy face, thy voice, thy every 
word, master! Dost know—it seems to me at times that by 
different ways thou and I have come to the same conclusion: 
thou, in life; I, in death—” 

The doors opened; the dwarf ran in with a frightened — 
face and announced: “Monna Druda!” 

Leonardo was about to withdraw, but the Duke held him 
back. Into the room entered the old nurse of Gian Galeazzo, 
holding a small vial with a yellowish turbid liquid—scor- 
pion ointment. In the middle of summer, when the sun is in 
conjunction with Sirius, the dog star—during the dog days— 
the scorpions were caught, immersed alive in olive oil a 
century old, with staurolite, mithridate, and serpentine, and 
the mixture was infused in the sun for the duration of fifty 
days; it was smeared every day into the patient’s armpits, 


over his temples, belly, and on the breast, around the heart. — 


Old women knowing in leechcraft affirmed that there was no 
better remedy not only against all poisons but also against 
witchcraft, bewitchment and evil spells. 

The crone, on sighting Leonardo, who was sitting on the 
edge of the bed, stopped short, turned pale, and her hands 
began shaking so that she almost let the vial drop. 

“The power of the Lord be with us! Most Holy Mother 
of God!” 

Crossing herself, mumbling prayers, she backed toward 
the door and, having made her way out of the room, 
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her mistress, Madonna Isabella, to impart to her the dread- 
news. 
onna Druda was convinced that the evildoer Moro and 
tool Leonardo had done away with the Duke, if not by 
poison then by the evil eye, by spells, by working on an 
effigy or by some other fiendish charms. 
e Duchess was praying in the oratory, kneeling before 
holy image. When Monna Druda had informed her that 
onardo was with the Duke she sprang up and cried out: 
“Tt cannot be! Who let him in?” 
‘Who let him in?” the old woman mumbled, chothia her 
head. “Would you believe it, Your Excellency, I rack my 
aind in vain to think whence he bobbed up from, the ac- 
_eursed one! "Tis as if he had sprung up from the earth or 
flown in through a chimney—the Lord forgive us! "Tis an 
ill pass, to be sure. I have long since been telling — 
Excellency—” 
A page entered the oratory and respectfully bent his knee: 
“Most Illustrious Madonna, will it please you and your 
“spouse to receive His Majesty, the Most Christian King of 
France?” 


7 


Charles: VIII was stopping in the lower chambers of the 
Castle of Pavia, luxuriously fitted out for him by the Duke 


_ Resting after dinner, the king was listening to the fea 
ing of a rather illiterate book: Mirabilis Urbis Romae— 
(The Wonders of the City of Rome) translated shortly be- 
fore from the Latin into French by his command. 

_ During the dreary years he had passed in the desolate 
Castle of Amboise, Charles, solitary and sickly as a child, 
timidated by his father, had been brought up on romances 
of chivalry which had completely turned his head, already 
eak enough without that. Finding himself on the throne of 
France, and having imagined himself the hero of legendary 
exploits, on the manner of those told of the Knights Errant 
of the Table Round, of Launcelot and Tristram, the lad of 
wenty, inexperienced. and shy, kindly and full of crotchets, 
had gotten it into his head to carry out in reality that which 
e had read out of books. “Son of the God Mars, Scion of 
ulius: boise to use the terms of i court chooses be 
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had descended upon Lombardy at the head of an enormous 
army, for the conquest of Naples, Sicily, Constantinople, 


Jerusalem; for the overthrow of the Grand Turk, the com- 
plete extirpation of the Mahomedan heresy, and the libera- 


tion of the Sepulcher of Our Lord from the yoke of the in- — 


fidels. 
Listening to the Wonders of ‘the City of Rome with 
simplehearted trust, the king tasted beforehand the glory he 


would acquire by vanquishing such a great city. His thoughts 


were confused. He felt a pain in the pit of his stomach and 
his head felt heavy, all from yesterday’s exceedingly merry 
supper with the ladies of Milan. The face of one of them, 
Lucrezia Crivelli, had appeared to him in his dreams. all 
night long. 

Charles VIII was small of stature and hideous of face. 
He was bandy-legged and spindle-shanked; he had narrow 


shoulders, one higher than the other, a sunken chest, an 


enormously hooked nose, thin hair, of a pallid red; a strange 
yellowish down instead of mustache and beard; his face and 
hands betrayed a nervous tic. His thick lips, constantly open, 
as with little children, his upturned eyebrows, his huge, 
whitish and myopic eyes, bulging out, all gave him an ex- 
pression of despondence, absentmindedness, and, at the 
same time, of straining—such an expression as one finds in 
persons of weak mentality. His speech was indistinct and 


disjointed. There were tales to the effect that the King had © 


been born with six toes, and that, in order to conceal this, he 
had introduced at the court the hideous fashion of rounded 
soft slippers of black velvet, resembling horse hoofs. 

“Thibaud—I say, Thibaud?” he addressed the court valet 
de chambre, interrupting the reading, with his customary 
air of absentmindedness, stammering and at a loss for the 
necessary words. “I, dear fellow, now . . . methinks I would 
drink, Eh? .. . Is it heartburn, now, or what? Do fetch some 
wine, Thibaud— 

Cardinal Brissonet entered and announced that the Duke 
awaited the King’s pleasure. 

“Eh? Eh? What is it? The Duke? Well, presently. ...I 
will but take a drink—” 

Charles took the goblet proffered by a courtier. 

Brissonet stopped the King and asked Thibaud: “Is the 
wine ours?” 

“Non, Monseigneur—'tis from the cellar here. Our: wine is- 
all gone.” 

The cardinal threw. out the wine. 

“Forgive me, Your Majesty. The local. wines may be in- 
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is to your health. Thi order. up 

o the camp and fetch a small cask from the field 
“What's that for? Eh? What is it?” mumbled the King, un- 
prehending. 

The cardinal whispered in his ear that he was afraid of 
soning, inasmuch as one might expect any treachery from 
‘people who had done to death their own lawful. sovereign; 
and, ia there were no visible proofs, caution was not. 


_» The heralds ran on ahead. Four pages raised over the King 
‘a magnificent baldachin of blue silk, worked with the silver 
lilies of France; the seneschal threw over his shoulders a 
mantle with ermine edging, with bees of gold embroidered 
on red velvet and bearing the knightly device: The King 
of the Bees hath no Sting—le roi des abeilles n’a pas 
| daiguillon; and through the gloomy neglected chambers of 

_ the Castle of Pavia the procession set out for the dying man’s 
room. 

As they were passing the oratory, Charles beheld the 
Duchess. He doffed his berretta respectfully, desirous to ap- 
_ proach and, in accordance with the anciently ordained cus- 

tom of France, kiss the lady’s lips, styling her Beloved Lit- | 

tle Sister. But the Duchess approached him herself and cast. 

“herself down at his feet. 

> “Sire,” she began the previously pienabed speech, “take 

_ pity upon us! God shall reward thee. Protect the innocent, ron 
magnanimous knight! Moro hath taken all from us, hath 
usurped our throne, hath poisoned my spouse, Gian Gale~, 

_azzo, the lawful Duke of Milan. Under our own roof are we: 

“surrounded by assassins— 

Charles understood but ill and scarcely listened to what; 

‘hiss was saying. 

. “Bh? Eh? What is it?” he babbled, as though half-awake, 

_ nervously jerking one shoulder and stammering. “Well, well 

-—there is no need of that. I beseech you ... there is really 

no need of that, little sister—arise, arise!” 

But rise she would not, catching his hands and kissing 

them; she wanted to embrace his knees, and, finally, bursting} 

into tears, exclaimed in unsimulated despair: 
“If you, too, abandon me, Sire, I shall lay hands on my- 


5s 


. ly, as F eho he himself were ready to bln out cry= © 
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'- “There, there, now! My God! I cannot bear it, Brissonet 
—HIf you please. ...I do not know how—you tell her—” 
_ He longed to run away; she aroused. no compassion in him 
‘whatever, inasmuch as even in her very abasement, in her ~ 
‘despair, she was too haughty and beauteous, resembling a 
‘grandiose heroine of tragedy. 7 

“Madonna illustrissima, calm yourself. His Majesty will do 
‘all that is possible for you and your spouse, Messer Jean 
‘Galeasseau,” said the cardinal, in a manner polite and chill, 
with a shade of patronage, pronouncing the Duke’s name in 
the French manner. i 
__ The Duchess turned around to look at the cardinal, looked __ 
the King intently in the face, and abruptly, as though but — 
now comprehending with whom she was speaking, fell 
silent. Misshapen, laughable and pitiful, he stood before her 
with his thick lips gaping like a little child’s, with a meaning» 
less, strained and confused smile, his enormous’ whitish eyes 
bulging out. * 

“I—at the feet of this abortion, this half-wit; I—the grand- 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon!” 7 
~ She arose; her pallid cheeks flared up. The King felt that — 
the occasion demanded some utterance, some way out of this 
‘oppressive silence. He made a desperate effort, took to jerk= 
ing his shoulder and blinking his eyes and, having babbled, 
out only his usual: “Eh? Eh? What is it?” began to stammer, 
made a hopeless gesture with his hand, and fell silent. The 
Duchess measured him with her eyes in unconcealed disdain, 
Charles lowered his head. _ fe : 
_ “Brissonet, let us go, let us go. What say you? Eh?” 

When the pages had flung the doors open, Charles. en- 
tered the sick man’s room. The shutters were open. The 
serene light of the autumn evening fell in at the window 
across the tall aureate summits of the trees in the park, The 
King approached the invalid’s couch, calling him “Dear 
Cousin, mon cousin,” and enquired about his health. Gian 
Galeazzo replied with such a cordial smile that Charles at 
‘once began to feel better; his confusion passed, and little by — 
little he regained his composure. i 
__ “Sire, may the Lord send victory to Your “Majesty!” said 
the Duke, among other things. “When you shall be in Jeru- 
salem, at the Sepulcher of Our Lord, say a prayer for my . 
poor soul also, for toward that time I ai 
_ “Ah, nay, nay, cousin, how can that be? Wherefore say eng 
ou Saeh ie Sa ne ued pie “God is merciful. You 
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and T shall yet take the field together and war with the 4 
‘impious Turk—mark my word, now! Eh? What?” 
- Gian Galeazzo shook his head: “Nay, that is no longer pos- — 
sible for me.” 
-_ And, having looked straight into the eyes of the King with © 
a deep, searching gaze, he added: “When I die, Sire, forsake | 
not my boy, Francesco, and Isabella likewise; she is un- } 
happy—for she hath no one in this world : 
“Oh, Lord, Lord!” exclaimed Charles with unexpected, 
violent agitation; his thick lips quivered, their corners drooped 
and, as though with a sudden inner light, his face — 
was illumined by an extraordinary kindliness. He quickly } 
bent over the sick man and, embracing him with impulsive | 
tenderness, lisped out: t 
- “Dearest cousin of mine! My poor fellow—oh, how poor!” | 
They smiled to each other, like pitiful sick children— 
and their lips were joined in a brotherly kiss. 
Having come out of the Duke’s room, the King beckoned } 

- to the cardinal to approach: 
_ “Brissonet, eh, Brissonet—dost know, we must somehow | 
. now... . intercede with our protection. . . . These | 
things must not be permitted—they must not—I am a "knight. 
_ We must protect them—dost hear?” 
“Your Majesty,” answered the cardinal evasively, “he is | 
bound to die anyway. Besides, of what help could we be? } 
We shall only wreak harm to ourselves—Duke Moro is our | 
ally. i) 


“Duke Moro is a miscreant, no more, no less—yes, a |: 
- murderer!” exclaimed the King, and his eyes flashed with an | 
intelligent wrath. | 
“What is to be done, then?” asked the cardinal, with a ‘| 
_ refined, condescending smile, shrugging significantly. “Duke { 
Moro is neither better nor Worse | than the others. Politics, 
my liege Lord! We are all human— | 
The cupbearer brought up to ae King a goblet of French 
wine, Charles drained it avidly. The wine animated him and 
put to rout his somber thoughts. Together with the cup- _ 
bearer entered one of Moro’s grandees with an invitation 
to supper. The King declined. The envoy implored; but, see- 
ing that his requests had no effect, he walked up to Thibaud 
and | whispered something in his ear. The latter nodded his 
head as a sign of assent, and, in his turn, whispered to the 
king: 
“Your Majesty, Madonna Lucrezia 
ree “Eh? What? What is it? What Lucrezia?” 


“Ah, yes, of course, of course! I remember . . . Madonna 
Lucrezia. . The prettiest little thing! She will be at the 


| supper, thou sayest?” 


“She positively will, and imploreth Vour Majesty? 


. “She imploreth ... So that is how things stand! Well, then, 
‘Thibaud? Eh? How thinkest thou? I might, of course... tis — 
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. “The same with whom you were pleased to aries at 
yesterday’ s ball.” 


_ all one. Come what may! Tomorrow we take to the field) 
| This will be the last time. Thank the Duke, messer,” he turned — 
' to the envoy, “and say that I, now—eh? Why not?” 


The King led Thibaud to one side: 
“Listen, who is this Madonna Lucrezia?” 
“Moro’s mistress, Your Majesty.” 


“Moro’s mistress—so that is how things stand! "Tis a 
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“Sire, the merest word—and we shall arrange everything 
» in an instant. Today, an it please you.” 


“Nay, nay! How is it possible? I am a guest—” 
“Moro will be flattered, Sire. You know not the manikins 


- ‘hereabouts—” 


“Well, ’tis all one, ’tis all one. As thou wilt. "Tis thy af- 


fair—” 


“You may rest assured, Your Majesty. The merest 


‘word 


“Ask me not. I like it not, I told thee—'tis thy affair. 1 _ 


know naught—as thou wilt—” 
Thibaud, without a word, made a low obeisance. 
As he was descending the staircase the King again frowned 
and with a helpless effort at-thought rubbed his forehead: 
“Brissonet, eh, Brissonet . . . how thinkest thou? What 


"was it I wanted to say, now? Ah, yes, yes— About interced- 
ing. An innocent man... a grievous wrong... . Such things 


must not be permitted. I am a knight!” 


“Sire, forego this care—we have no time for that now. 

_ Better later, when we shall return from our campaign, having 
“vanquished the Turks, having conquered Jerusalem.” Re 
“Aye, aye, Jerusalem!” muttered the King, and his eyes “i 


_ grew wider; on his lips appeared a wan, vague and — i 


smile, mend 
__ “The hand of the Lord leads Your Majesty to victories, ” we 


continued Brissonet, “the finger of God points the way for 


' our crusading army.” 


““The finger of God! The finger of God!” Charles VIII 


sepa solemnly, aed his Hh) up to heaven. 
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Eight days later the young Duke breathed his last. 
Before death he implored his wife for an interview with | 
Leonardo. She denied him this—Monna Druda had con- - 
vinced Isabella that those bewitched always experience an 
insuperable and fatal desire to behold the one who had cast 
_ the spell upon them. The crone zealously smeared the in- | 
valid with the scorpion ointment; the leeches tortured him 
to the last with their phlebotomies. 
He died peacefully. “Thy will be done!” were his last 


Moro ordered the body of the deceased to be carried over | 
from Pavia to Milan and to be laid in state in the Cathedral. | 

The grandees gathered in the castle at Milan. Ludovico, as- 
serting that the untimely death of his nephew was causing | 
him unbelievable grief, proposed that the legitimate heir to 
the throne, little Francesco, son of Gian Galeazzo, be pro- 
claimed Duke. All opposed this and, asserting that such | 
great power ought not to be entrusted to one not yet of age, 
in the name of the people begged Moro to accept the ducal | 
scepter. Hypocritically, he refused; finally, seemingly against | 
his will, he gave in to their supplications. ; 

A splendid raiment of cloth-of-gold was brought; the new | 
Duke donned it, mounted a steed and set out for the church of | 
Sant’ Ambrogio, surrounded by a horde of adherents rending 
the air with their cries of: “Long live Moro, long live the | 
Duke!”—1to the blare of trumpets, salvos, the pealing of bells | 
—and amid the silence of the people. j 
» On the Piazza of Commerce, from the Loggia degli Osii, on 
the south side of the castellar Town Hall, in the presence of 
the elders, consuls of guilds, eminent burghers and syndics, 
the Privilege granted to Duke Moro by Maximillian, through 
- Divine favor and clemency the Perpetual Augustus of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was read out by a herald: 


Maximilianus divina favente clementia Romanorum Rex 
semper Augustus—all domains, lands, cities, hamlets, castles 
and fortresses, mountains, pasture lands and plains, forests, 
meadows, wastelands, rivers, lakes, hunting grounds, fishing 
ponds, salt marshes, ores, the possessions of vassals, mar- 
quises, counts, barons; monasteries, churches, parishes—all 
and several do We grant to thee, Ludovico Sforza, and to 


: pe heirs; We aftiet designate, vlevaie ‘and choose thee and 
_ thy sons, and thy grandsons, and thy great-grandsons, fo 
___ be the sovereign rulers of Lombardy to the end of time. = 


' After several days announcement was made of the solemn 
transfer to the Cathedral of Milan’s greatest relic—one of the” me 
| nails wherewith the Lord had been crucified. x 
__ Moro had hopes of pleasing the people and strengthening 
| ge power through this festival. 
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At night, on the Piazza Arengo, a crowd gathered in front o: 
Tibaldo’s wine cellar. Here were present Scarabullo the tin< 
smith, Mascarello the embroiderer in gold, Maso the skin 
dresser, the cobbler Corbollo and the glassblower Gorgoglio. — 
In the midst of the crowd, standing on a cask, Fra Timoteo 
_the Dominican was holding forth: 

“Brethren, when Santa Helena, under the idol temple of : 
the goddess Venus, did obtain the life-bestowing Tree of the — 
Cross and the other instruments of the Lord’s Passion, buried — 
in the ground by pagans—the Emperor Constantine, t 
a single one of those most holy and awesome Nails, did order 
his smiths to fasten it within the bridle bit of his war steed, 
that the words of the Prophet Zechariah might be fulfilled: 
‘In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 
HOLINESS UNTO THE LoRD.’*! And this relic of ineffable 
sanctity did bestow upon him victory over the foes and ad- “4 
“versaries of the Roman Empire. After the death of the 
Cesar the Nail was lost, and a long while later found once 
more by the great prelate, Ambrogio of Mediolanum, in the — 
city of Rome, in the shop of a certain Paolino, a dealer in old 
iron; "twas carried off to Milan, and since that time has our 
city been in possession of the Most Precious and Most Holy 
of Nails—the one wherewith was transpierced the right palm 
of the Almighty God on the Tree of Salvation. Five inches 
and a half is the. exact measure of the length of this Nail. 
Being longer and thicker than the Nail at Rome, it hath. also a 
sharp point,whereas the one at Rome is blunted. For the 
duration of three hours was this our Nail in the palm of the _ 
Savior, as is proven by the learned padre Alessio pate as a 
‘many most refined syllogisms.” 

_ Fra Timoteo paused for an instant, then exclaimed. in a 
Aloud waite amie his arms up to heaven: ten 


. every creature 


“But now, my Speloved! ones, a great dissoluteness is being © 


‘ wrought; Moro, the miscreant, the murderer, the usurper of ’ 
the throne, tempteth the people with godless festivals, and ~ 


doth use the Most Holy of Nails but to prop up his tottering © 
throne!” ‘ 
The crowd began to buzz. 
“And know ye, my brethren,” continued the monk, “to © 
whom he hath entrusted the construction of a machine for 
the elevation of the Nail to the main cupola of the Cathedral, 


_ over the altar?” 


_ “To whom?” 
“To the Florentine, Leonardo da Vincil” 
“T_eonardo? Who is he?” asked some. 
“We know.” they were answered by others, “He’s the very 


game one that hath poisoned the young Duke with certain 


fruits— 
“A sorcerer, a heretic, an atheist!” 
“But then, mates, how is it I’ve heard,” Corbollo timidly 


_ interceded, “that this Messer Leonardo seems a kindly man? 


He doth harm to none, and is good not only to men but to 


29 


; “Be still, Corbollo! What art thou jabbering nonsense 
or?” 

“Why, how can a sorcerer = kind?” 

“Oh, my children,” Fra Timoteo expounded, “in the time 
to come people will say also of the Great Seducer, of Him 
that Cometh in Darkness: ‘He is good, he is benevolent, 
he is perfect,’ inasmuch as his face shall be like unto the 
face of Christ, and he will be given a voice persuasive, de- 
lectable, like the sound of a reed pipe. And many shall he 
corrupt with his cunning mercifulness. And he shall sum- 


“mon together from the four winds of heaven tribes and peo- 


ples, even as a partridge calls to her nest with a deceitful call 
‘a brood from another nest. Be ye vigilant, therefore, my 
brethren! This angel of darkness, the prince of this world, 


_ called Antichrist, shall come in human shape; the Florentine 
' Leonardo is a servant and a forerunner of Antichrist!” 


The glassblower Gorgoglio, who had never hitherto heard 
anything about Leonardo, uttered with conviction: 

“Verily, ’tis so! He hath sold his soul to the Devil and 
signed the compact with his blood.” 

“Most Pure Mother, defend thou us and have mercy!” 


. whimpered the huckstress Barbaccia, “The wench Stamma 


* was saying but the other day—she’s a scullion for the hang- 


fn 


man at the prison—that this same Leonardo, it seems—though 
__ one shouldn’t name him toward nightfall—thieves corpses off 


‘sigset cae - ‘Thy Will Be Boke io) aa 
the les. cuts them up with knives, disembowels them, — 
pulls their guts out ane 
“Well, that is a matter beyond thy mind, Barbaccia, gt 
Crbollo remarked ostentatiously. “That’s a science, styled 
, anatomy: i 
“He hath invented a machine, they say, that he might fly 
on birds’ wings,” the gold embroiderer Mascarello volun- 
teered the information. 
“The winged serpent Belial of old is rising up againee i 
God,” Fra Timoteo explained further. “Simon the Magus also ~~ 
did rise up into the air, but was cast down by the Apostle 
Paul.” Fee! 
“He walketh over the sea as over dry land,” announced 
Scarabullo. “ “Our Lord, now, did walk upon the water, and a 
so shall I— that is how he blasphemeth.” coe 
“He goeth down to the bottom. of the sea in a glass bell,” +9 
added Maso the skin dresser. sight 
“Eh, mates, believe it not! What need hath he of a bell? 
He turneth into a fish, and swimmeth; he turneth into a bird, 
and fiieth!” decided Gorgoglio. ; 
“Look ye, what an accursed warlock it is—may he drop 
dead!” 4 


“And wherever are the eyes of the Fathers Inquisitors? ef 
To the stake. with him, now, and burn him!” 
“Ram an aspen stake down his throat!” 22 ce 
“Alas, alas! Woe to us, my beloveds!” Fra Timoteo again: 7 
raised his voice. “The Most Holy Nail—the Most Holy Nail!  * 
——in the hands of Leonardo!” : 
“Tt shall never be!” Scarabullo commenced to yell, clench- - 
ing his fists. “We shall die, rather than give up holy things 
to profanation. We shall take the Nail away from the athe- 
ist!” 
' “Let us avenge the Nail! Let us avenge the murdered= ¢ 
Duke!” se 
“Whither are ye bound, mates?” the cobbler wrung his 
hands. “The night watch will be making its round Tight 
away. The Captain of the Giustizia 2 
“To the Devil with the Captain of the Giustizia! Go and 
hide under thy wife’s skirt, Corbollo, if thou art afraid!” 
Armed with sticks, stakes, battle-axes and cobbles, yelling 
and cursing, the crowd surged through the streets. At its 
head strode the monk, a crucifix in his hands, and chanted a 
psalm: - sar 
_ “Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let them also 
that hate him flee before him. As smoke is driven away, so_ 


) 
ao 


IR ena a eC en 


_ Leonardo was working in his workshop on the machine for 
‘the elevation of the Most Holy Nail. Zoroastro was making a | 


_ 


‘i 


reflection the inverted sickle of the solitary moon grew pal- | 


‘which the sacred relic was to be kept. Giovanni Beltraffio 


effect to flow out of the cause by the shortest path.” 


ment before the abyss into which he was peering—an emo- |) 


‘which resounded in his heart like a prayet: 


~ ‘body for a hundred ells, and it meet an obstacle in its path, 


- infuriated mob. Giovanni and Zoroastro ran down to see | 


Moe “them. away: “as wax melteth before the fire, sa let the | F 


-wicked perish at the presence of God!” 28 


The pitch links smoked and crackled. In their dark-red | 


lid. The serene stars glimmered. 
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round container paned with glass and rayed with gold, in | 


was sitting in a dark corner of the workshop and, at rare 
intervals, would steal a look at the master. 

Plunged in his study of the problem of transmission of | 
power by means of blocks and levers, Leonardo had for- | 
gotten the machine. He had just finished a complicated 
calculation. The inner necessity of reason, i.e., the law of | 
mathematics, justified the outer necessity of nature, i.e., the | 
law of mechanics; two great secrets blended into a single | 
one that was still greater. 

“Never will men invent,” he reflected, with a gentle smile, | 
“anything still simpler or more beautiful than a manifesta- } 
tion of nature. Divine necessity by its laws compels the | 


In his soul was that familiar emotion of reverent amaze- } 


tion which has no similarity with any of the other emotions | 
within the ken of man. On the margins, alongside of the | 
plan for the machine for elevating the Most Holy Nail, along- 
side of the figures and calculations, he: wrote down the words || 


“OQ, that admirable justice of thine, Thou Prime aye i 
To no force hast Thou denied the order and ability of its 
necessary effects; inasmuch as, if it be supposed to move a 


Thou hast ordained that the force of the impact produce new | 
motion, receiving as compensation for the untraversed dis- | 
tance divers jolts and shocks—oh, Thy divine mecéssity, |) 
Thou Prime Mover!” 

A loud knocking resounded at the outer door, together } 
with the chanting of psalms, the cursing and outcries of an 


what the matter was. 


_ Fra Timoteo, and with his chanting was mingled the piercing 


Be ea er vee 
sl ; ‘Thy Will Be Done 153. 


| Maturina, the cook, who had but this moment jumped out 
of bed, half-dressed, dishevelled, darted into the room, yell- 


ing: 

“Robbers! Robbers! Help! Most Holy Mother, have mercy 
upon us!” 

Marco d’Oggione came in, with harquebus in hand, and 
hurriedly locked the shutters on the windows. 

“What is it, Marco?” inquired Leonardo. 


“T know not. Some scoundrels or other are breaking into 


the house. Probably the monks have stirred up the rabble.” 
“What are they after?” 
“The Devil alone can make them out, the half-witted 
scum! They demand the Most Holy Nail.” 


“T have it not—’tis in the sacristy of the Archbishop 


Archimboldo.” 

“That’s the very thing I keep telling them, but they will 
not listen, and carry on as though they were possessed. They 
call Your Grace the poisoner of the Duke Gian Galeazzo; 
a wizard and an atheist.” 

The shouts out in the street were gaining in power: 

“Open! Open! Or we'll burn your damned nest down! Bide 
a while, we shall get at thy hide, Leonardo, thou accursed 
Antichrist!” 

“ Tet God arise, let his enemies be scattered!’ ” proclaimed 


whistle of the mischief-maker Farfanicchio. 

Into the room ran the little servant Giacopo; he sprang 
up on the window ledge, opened a.shutter and would have 
jumped out into the yard, had not Leonardo held him back 
by the hem of his garment. 

“Whither art thou bound?” 

“For the berovierri—the guard of the Captain of the 
Giustiza passes but a short distance from here at this time.” 

“What art thou saying? God be with thee, Giacopo—thou 
shalt be caught and killed.” 

“They ll never catch me! I'll get over the wall into Aunt 


Trulla’s truck garden, then into the ditch of burdocks and 


then through back lanes. And even if they kill me, ’tis better 
that it be me!” 

Looking back at Leonardo with a tender and brave smile, 
the boy tore himself out of his hands, jumped out of the 


window, called from the yard: “I shall deliver you, never — , 


fear!” and clapped the shutter to. 


“A mischief-maker, a little imp,” Maturina shook her ‘head, 


“and yet he turned out to be useful in- an evil plight.” 
There came the tinkling of broken glass from one of the 


j 


Tides, 2 eee 


it e cook emitted a piteous ‘cry, wrong, her 
ran out of the room, felt in the dark for the steep 
ides to the cellar, rolled down it and, as she subsequently | 
etold it herself, crawled into an empty wine cask, where 
4¢ would have sat right through till morning, had she not 
n dragged out. 
_ Marco ran to lock up the shutters upstairs. 
Giovanni went back to the workroom, was about to sit 


proached and ceideae fell down on his knees before him, | 
3 “What is the matter with thee? What preys upon thee, 


_ “They say, master... I know ’tis not true, I believe it not. 
',... But tell me—for God’s sake, tell me yourself! .. .” and 
vie. could not finish, gasping from emotion. 

~ “Thou hast thy doubts,” Leonardo said with a sad smile, 
“whether they tell the truth in saying I am a murderer?” 
“One word, but one word, master, from your lips!” 

“What can I tell thee, my friend? And what would it avail? 
Thou wouldst not believe, anyway— 

_ “Oh, Messer Leonardo!” exclaimed Giovanni. “I have be- 
come so tortured—unto exhaustion; I know not what is the 
“matter with me. ...I am going out of my mind, master, 
Help me! Have pity! I can no oa bear it—say it is not 
~ true! . 

x Leonardo kept silent. Then, turning away, he uttered in 
, voice that shook: 

“And thou, too, art with them; and thou, too, art against 


iause tremble; the tinker Scarabullo was chopping the door 
own with an axe. Leonardo hearkened closely to the screams 
yf the rabble, and his heart contracted from a familiar quiet 
elancholy, from a feeling of an illimitable loneliness, He 
“Tet his head drop—and his eyes fell upon the lines he had 
» just written: 

_“Q, that admirable justice of Thine, Thou Prime Mover!” 
“So, * he refiected, “all good, all things, come from Thee!” 
He smiled, and with great resignation repeated the words 
of the dying Duke Galeazzo: 

ii “Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 24 
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L’amore di qualunque cosa @ figliunolo d’essa cognitione. 
L’amore a tanto piu fervente, quanto la cognitione é piu 
certa. 


(Love is the daughter of understanding. The more fervent 


the love, the more certain the understanding.) 


LEONARDO DA VINCE 


Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 
ST. MATTHEW x:16 


Sd * od 


Today Marco d’Oggione, a fellow pupil of mine, gave me 
a book on perspective, written down from the words of the 
master. It beginneth thus: E 

“The utmost joyance to the body is bestowed upon it by 


the light of the sun; the utmost joyance to the spirit is be- 


stowed upon it by the clarity of mathematical verity. Hence 
it is that the science of perspective (in which the contempla- 
tion of la linea radiosa, radiant line, which is the greatest 
solace to the eyes, is joined with the clarity of mathematics, 
which is the greatest solace-of the mind) must be preferred to 
all the rest of human investigations and sciences. There- 
fore, may He who hath said of Himself: ‘I am the light of the 


world’ 2° enlighten me, and may He also help me to expound > 
the science of perspective, the Science of Light. And I divide — 
this book into three parts—the First: of the diminution in the — 


distance of the size of objects; the Second: of the diminution 


of the distinctness of colors; the Third: of the diminution of — 


the distinctness of outlines.” 
* * * 


The master is as concerned in me as though I were 
of his kin; having found out that I am poor, he would not 
accept the monthly stipend. 


f 


eee ne 


ie thou shalt eee erpective, and come to know by | 
art the proportions of the human body, observe diligently — ‘ 
luring thy strolls the movements of people—how they stand | 
and walk, how they talk and argue, laugh and fight; what © | 
eir faces are like on such occasions, as well as the faces 
“of those spectators who would separate them and of those ; 
who do but observe in silence; note all this and draw it, in | 
pencil, as soon as possible, in a small book of tinted paper, | 
' which thou shouldst have inseparably by thee; but when it 
shall be full, replace it with another, while the old one thou 
shouldst put by safe. Remember, these old drawings should » 
Rot be destroyed nor rubbed out, but treasured, for the mo- . 
tions of bodies are so endless in nature, that no human mem- - 
ory is able to retain them. Therefore do thou look upon. these 
- Tough sketches as thy best preceptors and teachers.” 
I have begun such a book for myself and every evening | 
I write in it the memorable words of the master which I may | 
_ have heard during the course of the day. 


* % * 


_ Today, in the lane given over to the rag wives, not far | 
from the Cathedral, I met my uncle, Oswald Ingrim, the | 
_ master artist of stained glass. He told me that he disowns me, ~ 
_ that I have sent my soul to perdition by having taken up my 
_ domicile in the house of Leonardo, the atheist and heretic, | 
_ Now am I absolutely alone; I have none near or dear in the | 
: world, nor kindred, nor any friend—none save the master. I | 
ot the splendid prayer of Leonardo: “May the Lord, the 


master perspective, ‘the science of His. light.” Can these be 
the words of an atheist? | 


, quiet, pleasant voice, what a smile! The most eee 
the most obstinate of people cannot resist his ingratiating | 
sonoma whether he would influence them pro or con. I fre- | 
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Cemooths #—'tis as twining and soft as the silk of a maiden’s — 
| curls. When conversing with anyone, he usually puckers up ~ 
one eye, with a somewhat sly, mischievously mocking and 
| good-natured expression; at such times the gaze from under- 
‘neath his thick, overhanging eyebrows seems to penetrate to 

| one’s very soul. 


* * * 


He is simple in his dress; he cannot bear loud colors in 


| attire, nor the new fashions, nor does he like perfumes of — 
‘any sort. But his linen is always of fine Rhenish weave, al- 


ways white, like snow. His berretta of black velvet is devoid 
of all ornaments, medals or feathers. Atop a black doublet he 


wears a dark-red cape of an ancient Florentine cut, falling in 
| straight folds to the knee. His movements are stately and 


calm. Despite his modest garb, always, no matter where he be, 
among grandees or a crowd of common folk, his appearance 


is such that none can help but notice him—he is unlike any- 


one else. 


* * * 


All things can he do, he knoweth all things; he is an ex- 


| cellent marksman with the bow and the arbalest, an excel- 


Jent horseman, swimmer and master of fencing. On one occa- 
sion I saw him in a contest with the first strongmen among 


_ the people; the game consisted of tossing up a small coin 


so that it touched the very center of the cupola of the church 
they were in. Messer Leonardo mensvished all with his dex- 
terity and strength. 

He is left-handed. But with this left hand of his, seemingly 


soft and slender as that of a young woman, he can bend ~ 
_ iron horsehoes and twist the tongue of a brazen bell; yet, 
drawing the face of a beautiful girl with the very same hand, 

he applies transparent shades, in charcoal or pencil, with — 
_ touches as light as the quiverings of a butterfly’s wings. 


* * bd 


Today, after dinner, he was finishing a drawing depicting 
the drooping head of the Virgin Mary, hearkening to the 
glad tidings of the Archangel. From underneath her head- 
band, ornamented with pearls and two wings of a dove, shyly 
fluttering in the breeze wafted from the angelic wings, locks 
of hair struggled out, braided after the fashion of the Floren- 
tine maids into. a hairdress epparentty negligent but in reality 


ith great art. The beauty of fhese ‘ei locks cap- # 
tes one like strange music, And the mystery of her eyes, 7% 
yhich seem to glow through the lowered lids with their deep- © 
shaded lashes, is like unto the mystery of underwater flow- 
seen through transparent waters, yet unattainable. a 
Suddenly the little servant Giacopo ran into the room, 
‘and, hopping and clapping his hands, began to shout: f 
“Monsters! Monsters! Messer Leonardo, go to the kitchen | 
‘as fast as you can! I have brought you such little beauties as © 
are bound to please: you!” 
‘Where didst thou get them?” asked the master. b) 
“From the porch of Sant’ Ambrogio. Beggars out of © 
Bergamo. I told them you would treat them to supper if they 
‘would allow their likenesses to be done.” 
_ “Let them wait a while. I shall finish this drawing right 
away.” } 
“Nay, master, they will not wait; they are hurrying back © 
to Bergamo before nightfall. Do but give a look, now—you ~ 
will ne’er regret it! ’Tis worth the while, truly, tis worth the 
while! You cannot imagine what monstrosities these be!” 
Abandoning the unfinished drawing of the Virgin Mary, | 
_ the master went to the kitchen. I followed him. We saw two | 
old men, brothers, sitting decorously on a bench, corpulent, 
' as if they were bloated with the dropsy, with the-repulsive, 
_ pendulous swellings of enormous -goiters on their necks—a 
_ disorder common among the inhabitants of the Bergamo 
_ mountains—and the wife of one of them, a wrinkled, spare 
- little crone, by the name of peut stahi and fully meriting 
cise name. 
Giacopo’s face beamed with pride: | 
“There, now, you see,” he whispered, “did I not tell you | 
‘that they would please you! For I know what you need—” 
Leonardo sat down near them, ordered some wine to be 
given them, began to regale them, to question them amiably, | 
_ to make them laugh with foolish little stories, At first they | 
were like creatures of the wild, looking askance, not under~ 
standing, probably, why they had been brought hither. But | 
‘when he had told them the novella going the rounds of the | 
‘piazzas—about a dead Jew, cut up into collops by a core- 
ligionist of his, in order to avoid the law forbidding the | 
burial of Jews in the soil of the city of Bologna, and mari- | 
nated in a cask with honey and spices, consigned together 
‘with other goods going by ship to Venice and inadvertently 
eaten up by ‘a certain Florentine traveler, a Christian—the 
‘She-spider was overcome with laughter. Soon all three, robes ad 
grown tipsy, burst out hanging with repellent . mannerisms. 


ee ee 
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I \ dropped my eyes in embarrassment and turned away, in 


“order to avoid the sight, but Leonardo was regarding them 
| with a profound, avid curiosity, like a man of science per- 
forming an experiment. When their hideousness had attained 
\its’ apogee he took some paper and began drawing these 


| abominable grotesques, with the very same pencil, and with 
| the very same love, with which he had but a little while back 


| been drawing the divine smile of the Virgin Mary. 


In the evening he showed me a multitude of caricatures, ‘ 


not only of human beings but of animals as well—frightful 
visages, like unto those that hagride sick men in delirium, 
| something of the human gleaming through the bestial, some- 
thing of the bestial, through the human, each blending into 
the other easily and naturally, until one felt horror. I carried 


off in my memory the snout of a porcupine, with prickly bris- an 
tling quills, with its nether lip pendant—dangling, soft, and _ 


thin, like a rag, exposing the white fangs, elongated like al- 
-monds, in a vile human smile. Also, never shall I forget the 
face of a hag, her hair yanked upward into a wild, insane ar- 
| rangement, with a scanty little braid behind, with a gigantic bald 
brow, with a flattened-out nose, diminutive as a wart, and 
with lips monstrously thick, reminding one of those flabby, 
slimy fungi that grow on rotten tree stumps. And most horri- 
ble of all was the fact that these monsters seemed familiar, as 
though one had already seen them somewhere; there was. also 
about them something seductive, which repelled and at the 
‘same time drew one on, like an abyss. One looked, was horri- 
fied—and could not take one’s eyes away, just as in the case 
of the divine smile of the Virgin Mary. 
Both in the one case and.in the other one felt snataernelee 
as if confronted by a miracle. 
* * * 


~ 


' Cesare da Sesto tells how Leonardo, upon meeting some 
curious monster somewhere in a crowded street, is capable 
of tracking him for a whole day, like one enamored, and of 
observing him, trying to memorize his face. Great hideous- 
ness in people, says the master, is just as rare and unusual as ~ 
great beauty; only the mediocre is usual. 


* * * 


He has invented an odd means of remembering the faces 
of people. His premise is that people have three sorts of 
noses: either straight, or with a little hump, or with a little 


3 Th Geuicht ‘ones can be Sither ive or - Jong, 
S obtuse or sharp. The hump is found either above, ‘at the | 
d, or in the middle of the nose—and so on, for every por- = 
of the face. All these innumerable subdivisions, species, — 
ds, marked off with figures, are entered in a specially © 
ruled book. When the artist somewhere on his ramble meets | 
‘a face which he wants to remember, all he has to do is to © 
mark off with a small sign the corresponding species of nose, | 
forehead, eyes, chin, and in this manner, by means of a row 
of figures, there is retained firmly in his mind a sort of in- | 
stantaneous picture of the living face. At his leisure, upon 
returning home, he unites these parts into a single image. 
- He has also conceived the idea of a small spoon for the 
impeccably exact, mathematical measurement of the quan- 
_ tity of ‘colors needed to depict the gradual transitions, barely 
perceptible to the eye, of light to shade and of shade to light. 
If, for instance, one desires to get a given density of shade 
~ one has but to take ten of these spoonfuls of black pigment; 
then to get the following degree, eleven; then twelve, thir- 
teen, and so on. Every time, having dipped up the pigment, 
the top is taken off, leveled by a glass bevel—as in the market- 
a hace they make even a measure filled with grain. 


* * * - 


Marco d’Oggione is the most diligent and conscientious 
me of all the pupils of Leonardo. He works like an ox, he car- 
Ties out with exactitude all of the master’s Tules, but. the 
_more he toils, the less he succeeds. Marco is obstinate; | 
whatever he gets into his head you could not drive out with | 
a stake. He is convinced that “patience and labor will all 
things overcome,” and does not lose hope of becoming a 
great artist. More than all of us does he rejoice over those in- 
ventions of the master which reduce art to mechanics. The 
other day, having taken along the little book with figures’ for 
. Memorizing faces, he set off for the Piazza Broletto, picked 
out some faces in the crowd and noted them down with the 
- marks corresponding to those of the tables. But when he re- 
turned home, no matter how much he struggled, he simply 
could not unite the separate parts into a living face. He came 
- to similar grief with the small spoon for measuring the black 
pigment; despite the fact that in his work he observes mathe- 
matical exactitude, the shadings remain opaque and unnat- 
ural, just as his faces are wooden and devoid of all beauty. 
Marco explains this by his not having carried out all of the 
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| Sesto malignantly rejoices. 

“The most worthy Marco is a true mattyr of art! fs exam- 
ple proveth that all these lauded rules and little spoons and 
| the tables for the noses are not worth a hoot in hell. "Tis not 
| enough to know how children are born in order to give birth. 


one thing and doeth another. When he paints he doth not mind 


master’s rules, aie redoubles his effort. Meanwhile Cesare da acs 


ae 


Leonardo is merely deceiving himself and others—he sayeth — 


« 


any rules but simply followeth inspiration. But it doth not 
_ suffice him to be a great painter—he would also be a great 


| man of science; he is fain to reconcile art and science, in- — 


-spiration and mathematics. I fear me, however, that having — 


started in pursuit of two hares he will catch not a one.” 


Perhaps there is a moiety of truth in the words of Cesare. — 


. But wherefore does he dislike the master so? Leonardo for- 


giveth him everything, willingly heareth his malicious, scoffing — 
‘ tirades through, valueth his intellect and never waxeth angry. - 


* * * 


I observe how he works on the Last Supper. Early in the — 
morning, just as soon as the sun hath risen, he leaves the 


house, sets out for the monastery refectory, and for the dura- ji 


tion of the whole day, until it turneth dark, he paints with- 


out letting the brush out of his hands, forgetting about food ~ 


and drink. Or else a week will pass, and another—he doth 


not as much as touch the brushes; but every day he. stands 


for two or three hours at a stretch on the scaffolding before ~ 


the picture, examining and considering that which hath been 
done; sometimes at noon, in the greatest heat, abandoning 
any work he may have begun, he hies him to the monastery 
through the deserted streets, without choosing the shady side, 


as though drawn by an unseen force, climbs up on the scaf- — 


folding, makes two or three dabs, and immediately leaves. 


* * * 


All these days he hath been working on the head of the — 


Apostle John. Today he was to finish it. But, to my aston- 
ishment, he stayed at home and, from the very morning, 
with little Giacopo, busied himself with the observation of 


the flight of bumblebees, wasps, and flies. He is as deeply — 


plunged in the study of their bodies and wings as if the fate 


of the universe depended on them. He was filled with joy, as 
over God knows what, when he found that their hind legs — 


serve the flies in lieu of rudders. In the opinion of the mas- 


sah 
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“ter, this i is Eacentincyy useful and important for the invention 


of a flying machine. Mayhap. But still it hurts to have the 


- head of the Apostle John abandoned for the legs of flies. 


* ¥ * 


Today there is new grief. The flies are forgot, along with 


the Last Supper. He is creating an intricate, fine design for 
the coat of arms of the nonexistent Academy of Painting of 
Milan—a mere project of the Duke’s. This device consists 
of a quadrangle of intertwining knots of rope, interwoven 
‘sans beginning, sans end, and surrounding the Latin inscrip- 


tion: Leonardi Vinci Accademia. So swallowed up is he with ~ 
the working up of this pattern that nothing else seems to ™ 


exist in the universe, save this difficult and useless pastime; 


apparently no efforts could tear him away from it. I could © 


L 


not endure it longer and decided to remind him of the un- 
finished head of the Apostle John. He shrugged and, without 
: lifting his eyes from the knots of rope, drawled out through 
~ his teeth: 

“°Twill keep—there is time enough. 2 

At times I understand Cesare’ 's malice. 


* * * 


Duke Moro hath entrusted to him the construction of lis 


_ tening pipes in the castle, concealed in the thickness of the 
~ walls—the Ear of Dionysius, so-called, which alloweth the 
_ ruler to hear from one chamber all that goeth on in another. 
‘With great enthusiasm at first the master undertook the lay- 
ing of these pipes. But soon, as is his wont, he cooled and began 
_ -to put things off under various pretexts. This morning men 
' were sent here several times from the castle. But the master is 

taken up with a new matter, which seemeth to him no less 
important than the construction of the Ear of Dionysius— 
experiments with plants: cutting off the roots of a gourd and 
leaving but one rootlet, he nourisheth it copiously with water. 
To his no small joy the gourd did not wither, and the mother, 
as he puts it, has successfully nurtured all of her children— 
sixty long gourds. With what patience, with what love, did he 
follow the life of this plant! Today he sat until the evening 
glow on a plat in the truck garden, observing the gourd’s 
broad leaves drinking in the night dew. “The earth,” says he, 
“quencheth the plants with moisture, and the heavens do so 
with dew—whereas the sun bestoweth a soul upon them,” for 
he supposes that not only man hath-a soul but that animals, 
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sg plants, all Rae ionlsa tenet which Fra Benedetto 
 deemeth quite heretical. 


* * * 


He loveth all animals. At times, for whole days at a stretch, — 
he observes and draws cats, studying their ways and habits, — 
| how they play, fight, sleep, wash their muzzles with their lit- 
_ tle paws, catch mice, arch their backs, and bristle up at dogs. 
|. Or else with the same curiosity he contemplates, through the _ 
| walls of a big glass vessel, fish, mollusks, hairworms, scuttle 
fish and all sorts of other aquatic animals. His face expresses 
a deep, serene satisfaction as they fight and devour one an- 
other. 


* * * 


| He carrieth on thousands of sadetiakings at dies same time. 7 
Without concluding one, he taketh up another. However, each - 
one of these undertakings resembleth a game, and every game 
' an undertaking. He is versatile and inconstant. Cesare says — 
there is much more chance of rivers flowing uphill than of 
Leonardo’s ever concentrating on some one project and — 
| carrying it through to the end. He styles the master the ~ 
| greatest of all shiftless fellows, asserting that nothing will — 


ever come of all his unencompassable works. Leonardo, 


*twould seem, has written a hundred and. twenty books, 
styled On Nature—Delle Cose Naturali. But all these are 
chance fragments, isolated notes, unmatched scraps of paper 
| —more than five thousand small sheets in such frightful dis- . 
order that he himself cannot at-times make head or tail of 
them, seeking some necessary note or other and not being 
able to find it, 


* * * 


What an insatiable curiosity is his, what a kindly, fare ~ 
seeing eye for nature! How he can perceive the impercep- 
tible! He is joyously and avidly amazed at everything, as 
children are, as the first dwellers in Paradise were. 

Sometimes he will make some such remark about the most 
everyday thing that afterward, all life long, though you live 
to be a hundred, you will not forget it—twill stick to your 
memory and never leave you. 

The other day, entering my cubicle, the master said: 
_ “Giovanni, have you ever noticed that small rooms make the 
mind fic a salle Whereas eS ones arouse it to action?” 
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Or a “In a shadowy rain the outlines of objects seem 

_ clearer than in a sun-shot one.’ 

__. And here is something from yesterday’s business conversa- 

_ tion with the master founder, about some war ordnance 

ordered by the Duke: “The explosion of the powder between 
_ the breech of the bombard and the shot acts like a man who, 

propping his posterior against a wall, pushes a weight in 

front of him, exerting his arms to their utmost.” 
Once, in speaking of abstract mechanics, he said: “Force 

is always desirous of overcoming its cause, and, having over- 
come it, to die. The impact is the son of Motion and the 

Z grandson of Force, while Weight is their common great- 

_ grandfather.” 

__ In an argument with a certain architect he exclaimed with 
impatience: “How is it that you do not understand, messer? 
*Tis as clear as day. Well, what is an arc? An arc is nothing 

_ else save force, born of two united and opposed weaknesses.” 
The architect simply gaped from astonishment. As for me, 
everything in their conversation became clear, as though a 
candle had been brought into a dark room. 


e * * 


Again two days of work on the head of John the Apostle. 
But, alas, something has been lost in the endless fuss with 
* the flies’ wings, the gourd, the cats, the Ear of Dionysius, 
_ the design of Gordian knots and such important matters. 
_ Again he did not finish, abandoning it and, filled with re- 
vulsion toward painting, withdrew wholly into geometry— 
like a snail into its shell, to use an expression of: Cesare’s. 
He sayeth that, apparently, the very smell of paints, the sight 
of the brushes and canvas, are repugnant to him. 


_ ~, And that is how we live, at the whim of chance, from day 


to day. Having surrendered ourselves to the will of God, 

we sit on the shore and bide fair weather. ’Tis a good thing 

- that he had not come to the flying machine, for then we 
might as well write everything off—he would bury himself sb 
deeply into mechanics that that would be the last we saw 
of him! 


¢ * * 


I have noticed that every time when, after prolonged ex- 
} cuses, doubts and vacillations, he doth, finally, attack his 
| work, doth pick up his brush, a feeling akin to fear ap- 
_ parently taketh possession of him. He is forever dissatisfied 
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| pea that which he hath already done. In creations which to 
others seem the limit of perfection he notices errors. He is 
ever striving toward the highest, toward the unattainable, to- © 
ward that to which the hand of man, no matter how infinite 
| its cunning, cannot give expression. "That is why he almost ~ 
| smever completes his works. - Ree 


* * * 


Today a Jew trader came selling horses. The master wanted — 
| to buy a bay stallion. The Jew fell to talking him into buy- 
_ ing a mare along with the stallion and implored, insisted, 
_ fidgeted and vowed so much that Leonardo, who loveth 
horses and is a good judge of horseflesh, finally burst out 
| laughing, gave up the struggle, took the mare and allowed — 
himself to be duped, just so as to be rid of the Jew. I 
| watched, listened, and wondered. 3 
“What art thou astounded at?” Cesare explained to me 
later. “’Tis always thus—the first comer can get around 
him. There is nothing in which he may be relied upon, nor _ 
is there anything he can come to a firm decision about. Every- 
thing is this way and that way with him, and yea and nay, 
| and he’s all for making an omelet, provided’ it can be done 
without breaking any eggs. He goeth where the wind bloweth. — 
No firmness, no manliness. He is all soft, vacillating, yield- - 
| ing, just as if he had no backbone, as though he were en-\_ 
feebled, despite all his strength. He bends iron horseshoes, he © 
| devises levers to lift the baptistery of San Giovarini in Flor- 
ence up into the air like a sparrow’s nest—and all this as 
| if it were child’s play, but when it comes’ to Something 
_ real, where willpower is required—nary a straw will he lift, 
nary a ladybug will he durst to harm!” 
| Cesare kept up his tirade for a long while, palpably ex- 
aggerating, and even slandering. But IJ felt that, mixed with 
the untruth, there was also truth in his words. 
* * * 
Andrea Salaino took sick. The master nurses him, doth — 
| not sleep of nights as he sits at the head of Andrea’s bed. 
But he will not hear of medicines. Marco d’Oggione brought — 
the sick man some sort of pills. Leonardo found them and. 
threw them out the window. 
But when Andrea himself merely ventured to suggest that 
it might be a good thing to let blood—he knows a certain 
_ barber who is an excellent hand at opening veins—the 


_ 


| 
| 
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master "waxed wroth in downright’ earnest, veviling all doc- 
_ tors in unseemly language and saying, among other things: 

“I advise thee to think not of how to cure thyself, but of 
how thou mayest keep thy health, which last thou shalt the 
better attain the more thou art on thy guard against doctors, 
whose medicines are akin to the absurd compounds of the 
alchemists.” 

And he added, with a gay, simpleheartedly sly smile: 

“Why should they not be getting rich, the cheats, when 
everyone is but trying to hoard up as much money as possible, 
in order to hand it over to the doctors, the destroyers of 
human life!” 


* * * 


The master amuses the sick man with funny stories, fables 
and riddles, of which Salaino is exceedingly fond. I watch, 
listen, and am amazed at the master. How merry he is! 
* Here, for example, are some of these riddles: 
“Men shall flay cruelly that which is the cause of their 

_living—The threshing of grain. 

“The forests shall bring forth into the world offspring that 
are fated to destroy their parents—Ax handles. 
~ “The hides of beasts shall make men forsake quiet, to 

swear and to shout—Playing with small balls of leather.” 

_After long hours passed in inventing engines of war, in 
mathematical calculations, or work on the Mystic Supper, 
he consoleth himself with these riddles, like a child. He 


writes them down in his workbooks, side by side with 


sketches of future great productions, or with laws of nature 
which he may have just discovered. 


* * * 


He has conceived and drawn, in eulogy of the Duke’s gen- 
erosity, a strange, intricate allegory on which he has spent not 
a little labor: in the guise of Fortune, Moro is taking under 
his protection a youth running away from the fearful Parca, 
Poverty, whose face is the face of the She-spider; the Duke 
covers the youth with his mantle and threatens the mon- 
strous divinity with his golden scepter. The Duke is pleased 
with the design and wants Leonardo to execute it in colors 
on one of the castle walls. These allegories have become 


the vogue-at court. It seems that they enjoy a greater popu- 


larity than all of the master’s other creations. Ladies, knights, 
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eee all import hin, striving to get some small picture 
with an involved allegorical conceit. 
For one of the two chief concubines of the Duke, Countess 
Cecilia Bergamini, he has composed an allegory of Envy: 
-a decrepit old woman with pendulous paps, clad in a leopard 


skin, with a quiver of envenomed tongues slung over her. 


shoulders, holding in her hand a. goblet filled with snakes, 
and riding astride a human skeleton. 
He had occasion to compose another allegory as. well, 


also of Envy, for the Duke’s other concubine, Lucrezia 


Crivelli, so that she might not take offense: a branch of a 
filbert tree being beaten with sticks and shaken—since ‘tis 
thus treated only at the very time of having brought its fruit 
to perfect maturity.-Alongside is an inscription: For Good 
Works. 


Finally, for the spouse of the Duke as well, the Most 


% 
i 


Illustrious Madonna Beatrice, he found it necessary to think 


up an allegory of Ingratitude: a man, as the sun riseth, ex- 
tinguishing a candle which had served him all thous the 
night. 

Now our poor master hath no peace day or night: com- 
Missions, requests, little notes from the ladies, pour down 
upon him; he knoweth not how to escape them. Cesare is all 
of a pother: “All these silly chivalric devices and sweetish 
allegories befit rather some court toady, but scarcely such 


an artist as Leonardo. ’Tis a shame!” I do not think he is 


right. The master doth not at all think of honor. He amuseth 
himself with these allegories even as with a bout -at riddles, 
or with mathematical verities, or else the divine smile of the 
Virgin Mary and the design-composed of rope knots. 


* * * 
‘He hath conceived and already commenced, long ago, 
but, as is his wont, hath not yet finished, and God knoweth 


when he will finish it, A Treatise on Painting—Trattato 


della Pitiura. Of late, being engaged a great deal in instruct- — 


ing me in aerial and lineal perspective, and light and shade, 


he hath applied citations and isolated truths about art from 


that-book. I am writing down here what I have remembered. 


May the Lord reward the master for the love and wisdom — 
with which he guideth me on all the high paths of this most 


noble science. Therefore let them into whose hands these 


leaves may fall remember in their prayers the soul of the. 


humbie. servant of God, his unworthy distiple, Giovanni 


ms 
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Vinci, the Florentine. 


aut 


The master saith: 

“All that is beautiful dieth in man, but not in art.” 

“He that despiseth painting, despiseth the philosophical and 
refined contemplation of the universe, inasmuch as painting 
is the lawful Daughter, or, to put it better, Granddaughter 
of Nature. All that is, hath been born of nature, and hath 
in its turn given birth to painting. Therefore do I say that 


Re: painting is the Granddaughter of Nature and a kinswoman of 


God, Whosoever blasphemeth against painting, blasphemeth 
against God. 

“The painter must be all-embracing. O thou artist, may 
thy variety be even as infinite as the phenomena of Nature. 
Carrying on that which God hath begun, strive to multiply 
not the works of man’s hands but the eternal creations of 
God. Never imitate anyone. Let thy every production be 
like to a new phenomenon of Nature.” 

“For him who is master of the prime, general laws of 
natural phenomena, for him who knoweth—'tis easy to be 
all-embracing, inasmuch as in their structure all bodies, of 
animals as well as men, have a resemblance.” 

“Beware, lest greed for the acquisition of gold stifle in 
thee love for art. Remember, that the acquisition of fame is 
something greater than the fame of acquisition. The re- 
membrance of the rich perisheth with them; remembrance of 
the wise shall never disappear, inasmuch as wisdom and 
learning are truly the legitimate offspring of their parents, 
and not those begotten on the wrong side of the blanket 


- such as riches are, Cherish fame and fear not poverty. Reflect 


how many great philosophers, born to riches, did condemn 
themselves to voluntary beggary so that they might not defile 
their souls with riches.” 

“Tearning maketh the soul young; it decreaseth the biter: 
ness of old age. Gather, then, wisdom; gather sweet fare for 
thy old age.” 

“T know such painters, devoid of all shame, who, for the 
amusement of the rabble, will bedaub their pictures with 
gold and azure, asserting with supercilious brazenness that 
they could do work in no way inferior to that of other mas- 

_ ters, were they to be paid more. Oh, men of folly! Who, then, 
hinders them from making something beautiful and proclaim- 
ing—this picture is of such and such a price, that one is 
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hearer, as for that other one ’tis altogether of the market- 
‘place—proving in this manner that they can do work at 
every price.” 

“Not infrequently greed for money degradeth even good 
masters to the level of artisans. Thus, my fellow country- 
\man and comrade, Perugino, the Florentine, hath attained 
‘such celerity in executing commissions that once he made 
-answer to his wife from the scaffolding: ‘Do thou serve the 
‘soup, and in the meanwhile I shall paint one more saint!’ ” 

_ “The artist who doth not doubt attaineth but little. "Tis 
a good thing for thee if thy creation be above the value 
‘thou dost set by it; ’tis bad if it be equal thereto, but the 
greatest misfortune of all is for it to be below it—which is 
the case with those who wonder how it was that God helped 
‘them to make anything so excellently.” 

_ “Hearken in patience to the opinions of all concerning thy 
‘picture, weigh and consider if they be right that do reproach 
thee and find faults; if they be right, make corrections; if 
not, pretend that thou hast not heard, and prove their error 
only to those people who are worthy of attention. 

“The judgment of an enemy is not infrequently of more 
truth and benefit than the judgment of a friend. Hatred in 
men is almost always deeper than love. The gaze of one who 
hateth is more penetrating than the gaze of one who loveth. 
‘A true friend is like to thyself. An enemy doth not resemble 
thee—therein lieth his strength. Hatred illumineth much that. 
is hidden from love. Remember this, and do not contemn the 
censure of enemies.” 

“Vivid colors captivate the rabble. But the true artist caters 
not to the rabble but to the chosen ones. His pride and aim 
lie not in flashy colors, but in having something very like a 
miracle take place in his picture: to have light and shade 
make his flat surfaces appear convex. He that scorneth shad- 
ing, sacrificing it for colors, is like unto the blabbermouth 
who sacrificeth the meaning of speech for empty and loud 
words.” 

“Most of all beware of harsh outlines, May the edges of - 
thy shadows on young and tender flesh be neither dead nor 
petrified, but light, imperceptible, and translucent, like air, 
inasmuch as the body df man itself is translucent, of which 
thou canst convince thyself, shouldst thou look fat the sun 
through thy fingers. Too bright a light doth not result in 
beautiful shades. Shun bright light. In twilight, or on misty 
days, when the sun is beclouded, remark what tenderness 
and beauty there is in the faces of the men and women pass- 
ing through shady streets between the dark walls of the 
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eu ionses: ‘This | is he most ssrtoce light. Let thy ditog: 


| therefore, as it disappeareth little by little in the light melt 


away like smoke, like the sounds of soft music. Remember: 
betwixt light and murk there is something intermediate, 
dual, belonging equally to the one and the other, a light 
shade, as it were, or a dark light. Seek it, O artist; in it 
lieth the secret of captivating beauty!” 
‘Thus saith he, and, having raised his hand, as though de- 
- siring to impress these words on our satan ee 
" with an expression past all conveying: 
“Beware of that which is coarse and the abrupt. Let your 
shadings melt away, like smoke, like the sounds of distant 


music!” 


Cesare, who had been intently listening, smiled scoffingly, 
- raised his eyes to Leonardo and was about to say something 
in contradiction, but let it pass in silence. 


* * * 


A little time after, speaking now of something else, the 
master saith: 

“Untruth is so despicable that, even when exalting the 
greatness of God, it debaseth Him; truth is so beautiful that, 
praising even the very least of things, it ennobleth them. 
Betwixt truth and untruth there is the same difference as be 
_ tween darkness and light.” 

Cesare, having recalled something, looked at him with a 
searching gaze. 

“The same difference as betwixt darkness and light?” he 

repeated. “But have you not just now asserted yourself, 
master, that betwixt darkness and light there is something in- 
termediate, dual, belonging equally to one and the other— 
a light shadow, as it were, or a dark light? Therefore, is there 
‘not a similar something betwixt truth and untruth? . 
But no, this cannot be. Really, master, your comparison 
engenders in my mind a great temptation, inasmuch a$ an 
artist seeking the mystery of the captivating beauty in the 
mingling of light and shade, may, the first thing one knows, 
ask whether truth and untruth do not mingle as well as light 
doth with shade— 

Leonardo at first frowned, as though he were strict Seven 
angered—by the words of his pupil; but then, bursting into 
laughter, he replied: 

“Tempt me not. Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

- I expected an answer of another sort, and I think that the 


i _ words of Cesare deserved something more than a flippant 


jibe. At any rate, they aroused many torturing thoughts 
‘within me. 


* * * 


, This evening I saw him as standing under the rain in a 
narrow, dirty and stinking alley; he was scrutinizing a stone 
wall blotched with dampness—apparently one with nothing 
curious about it. This lasted for a long while. Urchins were 
pointing their fingers at him and laughing, I asked what he 
had come upon in this wall. 

“Look, Giovanni, what a splendid monster—a chimera with 
gaping maw, while here, alongside, is an angel with a gentle 
face and waving locks, who is fleeing from the monster. The 
whim of chance has here created images worthy of a great 
master.” 

He outlined the blotches with a finger and, to my amaze- 
ment, I did actually perceive in them that of which he spake. 

“Tt may be that many would consider such power of in- 
vention absurd,” the master went on, “but I, by my own ex- 
perience, know how useful it is for arousing the mind to 
discoveries and projects. Not infrequently on walls, in the 
confusion of different stones, in cracks, in the designs made 
by scum on stagnant water, in dying embers covered over 
with a thin layer of ashes, in the outlines of clouds—it has 
happed to me to find a likeness of the most beautiful locali- 
ties, with mountains, crags, rivers, plains and trees; also 
splendid battles, strange faces full of inexplicable beauty; 
curious devils, monsters and many other astounding images. I 
chose from them what I needed and supplied the rest. 
Thus, in listening closely to the distant ringing of bells, 
thou canst find in their mingled pealing, at thy wish, every 
name and word that thou mayst be thinking of.” 


* * * 


He compareth the wrinkles formed by the facial muscles 
in weeping and laughter. In the eyes, in the mouth, in the 
cheeks, there is no differentiation whatsoever. Only the eye- 
brows doth the weeping man raise and contract; his forehead 
gathereth into creases, and the corners of his mouth.droop; 
whereas he that laugheth has his eyebrows far apart, and 
lifts up the corners of his mouth. 

In conclusion he said: 

“Try to be a calm spectator of how people laugh and 
weep, hate and love, blanch from horror and cry out in pain; 
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i jeunes observe, in order ‘that hod mayst 

- come to know the expression of all human emotions.” " 

Cesare was telling me that the master is fond of es-~ 

- corting those sentenced to death, observing in their faces all 

the degrees of torture and terror; he arouseth astonishment in i 

the very headsmen with his curiosity, watching narrowly the i 

last quivers of their muscles as the unfortunates expire. § 

“Fhou canst not even imagine, Giovanni, what a man this ~ z 

- is!” added Cesare with a bitter smile. “He will lift a worm 

_ from the road and set it on a leaf so as not to squash it 

» underfoot—but when the fit comes upon him, ’twould seem ~ 
_ that if his own mother were crying he would but observe - 

~ how her eyebrows contract, how the skin on her forehead 

' wrinkles, and how the corners of her lips droop.” 


% * * 


The master saith: “Learn expressive gestures from the deaf- 
mutes.” 


* * * 


“When thou observest people, try not to have them notice 

that thou art looking at them; their movements, their 
- laughter and weeping, will be more natural then.” 

_ “The variety of human motions is just as infinite as the 

variety of human emotions. The highest aim of the artist 

consists of expressing in the face and in the movements of 

the body the passion of the soul. 

“Remember, in the faces of those thou portrayest there 
must be such power of emotion that it must seem to the 
spectator that thy picture can compel the dead to laugh 
and weep. 

. “When the artist depicts something fearful, grievous or 

laugh-provoking, the emotion which the spectator is going 

through must incite him to such movements of the body as 
will make him seem to be himself taking part in the actions 
depicted; but if this be not attained—know, O artist, that all 
_ thy efforts were in vain.” 


* * * 


“The master artist, whose hands are knotty and bony, will- 
ingly depicts people with the same sort of knotty, bony 
hands, and this is repeated with every part of the body, 
inasmuch as to every man those faces and bodies are pleasing 
_ which resemble his own face and body. That is why if the 
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ist be homely, he will choose for his depictions faces 
hich are likewise homely, and vice versa. Be on thy guard 
est the men and women thou dost depict seem thy brethren 

d sisters, thy doubles, either in their beauty or their 


hideousness—a shortcoming common to many Italian artists. 
= in painting there is no more dangerous and treacherous 


error than imitating one’s. own body. Methinks this hap- 
pens because the soul is the artist of its body; at one time 
it had created and molded it in its own image and likeness, 
and now, when it is again necessary, with the aid of brushes 
and pigments, to create a new body, it doth all the more 
willingly repeat the image in which it had once before 
become incarnate.” 


* * * 


“Take care that thy creation repulse not the spectator, even 
as the cold air of winter doth repulse a man just gotten out of 
bed; but rather that it attract and captivate his soul, even 
as the sleeper is lured out of bed by the pleasant freshness 
of the summer morn.” : 
1 * * % 

Here is a history of painting, told by the master in a few 
words: 

“After the Romans, when painters commenced to imitate 
one another, art fell into a decline lasting for many ages. 
But there appeared Giotto, a Florentine, who was not con- 
tent to imitate his master, Cimabue; Giotto, having been bom 
among mountains and deserts, inhabited only by goats and 
such animals and, being incited to art_by nature, began to 
draw on stones the movements of the goats he herded, and of 
all the animals that inhabited his region; and finally, through 
long study, surpassed not only all the teachers of his time but 
of ages past as well. After Giotto the art of painting again 
fell into a decline, because everyone commenced to imitate 
the models ready to hand. This lasted for whole centuries, 
until Tommaso, a Florentine, ycleped Masaccio, did prove 
with his perfect creations how vain and wasted those who 
take for their model anything whatsoever save nature itselfi— 
the teacher of all teachers.” 


* * * 
“The first depiction in art was a line drawn around the 
shadow of a man, cast by the sun upon a wall.” 
RR oe * 


_ Discoursing of how an artist ought to compose ea 


oe Ebikeptions for pictures, the master told us, by way of 2 


on the living men and animals, finding no other place to rest.” 


- example, of a representation of the a tees that he had con- 7 
ceived. 4 
“Abysses and maelstroms, lit up by lightnings. Branches - 
of enormous oaks, with people clinging to them, borne along 
by a waterspout. Waters, strewn with fragments of household — 
_ furniture, upon which people seek to save themselves. _ 
_ Herds of quadrupeds on high tablelands surrounded by water 
“—some with their legs on the backs of others, crushing and 
trampling one another. Amid a horde, wielding weapons to” 
_ defend the last patch of ground against feral beasts, some are 
_Wringing their hands or biting them till the blood flows; 
others stop up their ears so as not to hear the crashing peals © 
of thunder or, not content with merely closing their eyes, 
also place one hand over the other and press them against — 
their eyelids to shut out the sight of their impending death. | 
Some are committing suicide—by strangling themselves, im- 
paling themselves on swords, casting themselves into the rag- | 
ing deep from cliffs—and mothers, cursing God, seize their 
children to dash their heads against rocks. Decomposed 
corpses float up to the surface, colliding with one another 
and, after their impact, rebounding like balls inflated with air. | 


_ Birds perch on them or, sinking down from exhaustion, alight - 


From Marco and Salaino I found out that Leonardo dur- | 
ing many years had been questioning travelers and all who 
had ever seen any waterspouts, inundations, hurricanes, ava- | j 
“lanches, earthquakes—finding out exact details and patiently, 
like a man of science, gathering detail upon detail, observa- 
tion upon observation, in order to formulate the project of a | 
/picture which, perhaps, he will never execute. I remember 
that listening to him as he told of the flood, I experienced 
the same sensation as at the sight of the faces of devils and 
. Of monsters in his drawings—a horror which attracted. | 

And here is somewhat else that did astound me: while | 
narrating his fearful EORCREMOn: the artist seemed calm and | 
impassive. | 

Speaking of the Hashes of lightning reflected on the 
water, he remarked: “There ought to be more of them on the 
waves farther from the spectator, less on those nearest him, 
as is demanded by the law of the reflection of light on. 

| 


plane surfaces.” 
Speaking of the dead bodies colliding in the whirlpools, 
he added: “In depicting these impacts and ei r forget 


law in mechanics, Betis ding to each the ante of 
“incidence is equal to the angle of refraction.” 
I smiled involuntarily, and reflected: 
“length—in that reminder!” 
* ite ee 
_ The master saith: 
_ “It is not experience, the father of all arts and sciences, 2s, 
that deceiveth people, but imagination, which promiseth them 
‘that which experience cannot give. Experience is guiltless—__ 
’tis our vain and insane desires which are the transgressors. a 
Distinguishing untruth from truth, experience teaches us tae: 
strive toward the possible and not to hope, through i ignorance, ? 
for that which is impossible to attain, so that we might not 
“be compelled, being deceived in hope, to give ourselves up 
_to despair.” a, 
When we were left alone, Cesare recalled these words to se 
“me and said, with a squeamish pucker: ; 
“Again, lying and. hypocrisy!” © 
_. “Wherein has he lied now, Cesare?” asked I with amazes ‘ 
ment. “Meseems the master——” 
_ “Not to strive toward the impossible, not to desire ‘th 
| unattainable!”: he went on, without listening to me. “First — 
‘thing thou knowest, someone will take him at his word, 
Nay,~but he hath not come upon such fools here; ’tis not — 
!for him to speak, nor for me to listen! I can see right ce 
through him—” es 
_ “What is it thou seest, then, Cesare?” rig 
“Why, this—that all his life long he has striven ae for 
Fihe impossible, has longed only for the unattainable. Well, — 
“tell me, as a favor: to invent such machines as would en-— 
‘able men to fly through the air, like birds, to enable them 
“to swim underwater, like fish—does that not mean to strive — 
for the impossible? And the horror of the flood, and the 
“nonexistent monsters in blotches of dampness and in clouds, © 
‘the nonexistent beauty of divine faces, resembling angeli 
_visions—whence doth he get all that? Can it be from ex- 
perience, from his mathematical table of noses, and his — 
ttle spoon for measuring out pigments? Wherefore, then, 
doth he deceive himself and others, wherefore doth he lie? 
He hath need of mechanics for a miracle—in order to soar up 
to the skies on wings; in order, being in possession of natural fi 
forces, to direct them to that which is above and against — 
: nature of humanity, above and against the laws of nature 
ie him na ne be headed toward God or tig 
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si Devil, if it be but tees ihe untried, toward: the impos- q 
sible! For, perhaps, believe he doth ‘not; yet is he in- 


is ‘quisitive—the less he believeth, the more curious he is; — 
this tendency of his is like inextinguishable lust, like a coal — 
at white heat, which naught can slake—neither knowledge 


- hor experience of any sort!” 


Cesare’s words have filled me with confusion and fear. © 


All these days, of late, I think of them, longing to forget © 


them, yet unable to. 


Today, as though in answer to my doubts, the master , 


“if a saith: 


edge imparts humility. Thus, ears empty of grain disdain- 


“Little knowledge imparts to people pride; great knowl. | 


fully lift up their heads to heaven, whereas those full bend | 


theirs low, toward the earth, their mother.” 


“But ‘how is it then, master,” retorted Cesare, with his — 


usual caustically probing smile, “how is it they say that it 


-- most radiant of cherubim, Lucifer, was possessed, which in- 


 stilled within him not resignation, but pride, for which he 


Was e’en cast down into hell?” 


oe Leonardo made no reply, but, after a short silence, told 


us a fable: 


“Once on a time a drop of water conceived the idea of — 
rising to the sky. Fire lent it wings and it rose as fine 


steam. But, having attained to a height, it met with rarefied, 


cold air; it condensed, grew heavier—and its pride was-trans- ~ 

| formed into terror. The drop fell as rain. The dry earth 
drank ‘it down, And for a long while the drop of water, 

- confined in its dark underground prison, perforce had to re- - 
~~ pent of its sin.” 


Be 


* bd * 


_ *Twould seem that the longer one lives with him, the Jess 

~ one knows him. E 
- Today he again amused himself like a little boy. And | 

- what pranks his are! I was sitting upstairs in my room, 
toward evening, reading before sleep my favorite book, The 
_~ Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Suddenly the screaming of 


- our cook, Maturina, sounded through the whole house: 
“Fire! Fire! Help! The house is on fire!” 


I rushed pell-mell downstairs and was frightened on see- 


ing the thick smoke which filled the workroom. Lit up by 
the reflection of a blue flame that looked like lightning, the 
“master was standing in the midst of the clouds of smoke like — 


_. was the great knowledge—so *twould seem—of which the — 
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some dndous of old, and with a jolly grin watching Maturina, 
pale from terror and waving her arms about, and at Marco, 
who had come running with two pails of water and would 
‘have thrown their contents upon the table, sparing neither 


' drawings nor manuscripts, had-not the master‘ halted him 


-by. calling out that all this was but a jest. Thereupon we 
saw that the smoke and flame were rising from a white 
powder made of frankincense and rosin, cast upon a brazen 
pan at white heat—a compound invented by him for making — 
mock fires. I know not who was more enraptured with the 


_ prank—the inevitable companion of all his pastimes, that 


little scrapegrace Giacopo, or Leonardo himself. How he did 
laugh over the fright of Maturina and over the salutary 


buckets of Marco! God knoweth that he who can laugh in 


such wise cannot be an evil man. , 
But, in the midst of his merriment and laughter, he did ~ 


not let slip the opportunity of jotting down what he had 


observed on Maturina’s face—having to do with the folds of 
the skin and the wrinkles which terror brings about on human 
faces. 


& ® * 


“He almost never speaks about women. Only once did he do 


$0, saying that men act toward them just as lawlessly as 
toward animals. However, he laughs at the Platonic Love 


now in vogue.°To oné enamored youth who was declaiming 
a tearful sonnet in the vein of Petrarca—he retorted with 
three lines—probably the sole verses ever composed by him, 
inasmuch as he is a rather poor versificator: 2¢ 


“S’el Petrarca amo si forte il lauro— 
E perché gli é bon fralla salsiccia e tordo. 
TPnon posso di lor ciancie far tesauro.” 


(If Petrarca was so exceedingly fond of laurel—Laura—it _ 
was probably because laurel leaves are a goodly condiment — 
for sausages and roasted blackbirds. As for me, I cannot 
go into transports over such silly notions.) 


Cesare asserts that, apparently, Leonardo has been so taken 
up with mechanics and geometry during his whole life that 
-he has had no time to love; however, his chastity can hardly 


be perfect for, of course, even if only once, he must have 
coupled with a woman—not for. enjoyment, as common 
mortals do, but out of curiosity, for scientific observations in 
7 pony, investigating the mystery of love just as dispas- 
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-sionately, with mathematical exactitude, as other phenomena 
of nature. 


-It seems to me at times that I ought never to discuss him 
with Cesare. It seems just as if we were eavesdropping, peep- 
ing, like spies. Cesare experiences an evil joy every time he 
succeeds in casting.a new shadow upon the master. And 
whatever doth he want of me, wherefore doth he envenom 
my soul? We now frequently go to a vile little inn near the 
customs house on the Catarana River, beyond the Vercellina 
Gate. For hours on end, over half a brenta of cheap sour 
Wine, we converse to the sound of the boatmen playing with 
greasy cards and conspire like traitors. 

Today Cesare has asked me whether I know that in Flor- 
_ ence Leonardo had been accused of sodomy. I could not be- 
~ lieve my ears; I thought Cesare was drunk or raving, But he 
explained everything to me, in detail and exactly. 

In the year 1476—Leonardo was at that time twenty-four, 
whereas his master, the famous Florentine artist Andrea Ver- 
rocchio, was forty—an anonymous complaint accusing Leo- 
nardo and Verrocchio of pederasty was dropped into one of 
those round wooden boxes styled tamburi, or drums, which 
are hung on the columns of the main Florentine churches, 
chiefly in the Cathedral of Maria del Fiore. On the 9th of 
April of the same year the Ufficiali di notte e-monasteri (the 
Officers of the night and of monasteries) sifted the matter and 
- exonerated the accused, but on the condition that the ac- 


- eusation be repeated—assoluti cum conditione, ut retambur- 


entur; and, after a new accusation, on the 9th of June Leo- 
~mardo and Verrocchio were entirely exonerated. Nothing 
more than that is known to anyone. Shortly thereafter Le- 
“ onardo, having left Verrocchio’s studio and Florence, made 
his home in Milan. 

“Oh, of course, ’tis a vile libel!” added Cesare with a mock- 
ing sparkle in his eyes. “Although, my friend Giovanni, thou 
knowest not as yet with what contradictions his heart is 
filled; *tis a labyrinth dost thou see, wherein the Devil him- 
self would break a leg. Of riddles and mysteries thou shalt 
find no end! On the one hand, I admit, he doth seem a virgin 
man but, on the other hand, now—” 

I suddenly felt all my blood rush to my heart; I jumped 
up and cried out:. 

“How durst thou, thou vile fellow!” 

“Whatever is the matter with thee? Forgive me... there, 


ous. Remember, O artist, thy strength lies in solitude” 
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there T will desist! Calm thyself! Really, I did not think that — 


thou didst attach so much importance to all this 
“Attach importance to what? To what? Come out with it— 
come out with all of it! Do not equivocate—do not shilly- 
shally!” 
“Eh, nonsense! Wherefore grow heated? Is it worth while 
for two such friends as thou and I to quarrel over trifles? Let 


us drink to thy health! In vino veritas—In drink one eS, 


speak the truth.” 

And we drank, and went on with our talk. 

Nay, nay, ‘tis enough! ’Tis at an end. I shall never again 
talk with him about the master. He is an enemy not only of 
his, but of mine as well. He is a man of evil. I feel abominably 
—1I know not if from the wine drunk in the accursed little 


tavern, or else from what we spoke of in there. ’Tis shameful © 
to think what a base joy people can find in degrading a great 


man, 


The master saith: 


“Artist, thy strength lies in solitude. When thou art alone ~ 


thou belongest to thyself entirely; but when thou art even 


with one companion thou belongest but half to thyself or 
even less, depending on the indiscretion of thy friend. 


Having several friends, thou shalt sink still deeper into that 


same distress, But-shouldst thou say: ‘I shall draw apart - 


from them and be alone, that I may give myself up more 
freely to the contemplation of nature—’ I say unto thee, 
*twill scarce succeed, for thou shalt not have fortitude to re- 
frain from distractions and hearkening to their chitter-chat- 
ter. Thou shalt be a bad comrade and a worse worker, inas- 
much as no man can serve two masters. And if thou shouldst 
retort: ‘I shall draw off te such a distance that I may not 


hear their converse altogether—’ I shall tell thee: they shall — 


deem thee a madman, but still thou shalt find thyself alone. 
But, if thou must needs have friends, let them be painters 


and the pupils of thy studio. Any other friendship is danger- _ : 


* * # 


Now do I understand why Leonardo withdraws from wom- 


- en—for great contemplation he hath need of great freedom. 
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Andrea Salaino at times complaineth bitterly of boredom, 
' our monotonous and withdrawn life, asserting that, ap- : 
ently, the pupils of other masters live far more merrily. 
e loves new things to wear, just like a young girl, and 
ieveth because there is none to show them off to. He would 
we festivals, noise, glitter, crowds and enamored glances. 
Today the master, having heard to the end the reproaches 
id complaints of his favorite, with a wonted movement 
his hand began to stroke Andrea’s long soft curls and an- 
yered him with a kindly smile: 

“Grieve not, lad: I promise to take thee the next gala day 
| the Castle. But now, dost want me to tell thee a story?” 
“Tell it to me, master!” Andrea became joyous, and sat 
ywn at Leonardo’s feet. 

“On a high place, over the highway, at a spot where a 
nce marked the limit of a garden, there once lay a stone, 
rounded by trees, moss, flowers, and grasses. Once, when 
beheld a large number of stones below, on the highway, 
felt a longing to be with them and said to itself: ‘What 
yance have I of these most gentle, short-lived flowers and 
asses? I would fain live among those who are my kinsmen 
id my brethren, among other stones that are like unto mel!’ 


nd it rolled downward to the highway, toward those it had ~ 


yled its kinsmen and its brethren. But here the wheels of 
savy catriages began to crush it; the hoofs of asses and of 
ules, the hobnail boots of passersby began to trample upon 
, But when at times it would succeed in raising itself a 
ifle and dream of drawing a freer breath, sticky mud or the 
<crement of animals would cover. it. Sadly did it gaze at its 
wrmer place, the withdrawn sanctuary of the garden, and it 
id appear a paradise. Thus is it with those, Andrea, who 
sake quiet contemplation and plunge into the passions of 


ie mob, which teem with eternal evil.” ; 


*- = * 


The master doth not allow any harm to be wrought to any 
ving creatures—even plants. The mechanic Zoroastro da 
eretola told me. that Leonardo ever since his youthful years 
oth not eat meat and sayeth that there will come a time 
hen all men, like him, -will be content with vegetarian fare, 
eeming the killing of animals just as criminal as the killing 
f a man. 

Once, in passing a butcher shop on the Mercato Nuovo, 
nd pointing with disgust to the carcasses of calves, sheep, 
eers and swine ranged on hooks, he said to me: 
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“Yea, verily, man is the king of pares Salty to put it bet 
ter, the king of beasts, inasmuch as his bestiality is of the 
greatest.” And, after a silence, he added with a quiet sorrow: 


t3 “We create our life out of the deaths of ‘others! Men anc 


beasts are but the eternal testing-places of the dead, a: 
graves for one another. 

“Such is the law of. nature, whose benevolence’ and wis. 
dom you yourself glorify so, master,” retorted Cesare. “I am 


amazed why you, by refraining from meat, disturb this nat- 


oh law, which commandeth all creatures to devour one an- 
er. ” 

Leonardo looked at him and answered calmly: 

“Nature, finding endless joy in the invention of new ‘inten 
in the building of new lives, and creating them at a fastes 
| pace than time can exterminate them, hath contrived so thal 
|| certain creatures, nourishing themselves on others, may cleat 
the space for coming generations. That is why she not in- 
frequently sendeth plagues and miasmas wherever creatures 


| have multiplied excessively, especially men, with whom the 


excess of births is not balanced by deaths, inasmuch as’ the 
other beasts do not devour them.” 
Thus doth Leonardo—though with the great calmness of 


lk reason—explain natural laws, without waxing indignant or 


lamenting; but he himself acts in accordance with another 
law, abstaining from using as food anything that hath life. 
) Last night I read for long in a book with which I never part 
|| —The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Francis, just like Le- 
|| onardo, was compassionate to all creatures. At times, in lieu 
|| of prayers, praising the wisdom..of.God, he would observe 
| in an apiary, for whole hours at a stretch, how the bees mold 
| their wax cells and fill them with honey. Once, on a desert 
|| mountain, he preached the word of God to the birds; they 
| sat in rows at his feet and hearkened; but when he had con- 
|| cluded they shook themselves, took to fluttering their wings, 
|| burst into jargoning, and, opening their beaks, fell to rubbing 


| their he. S caressingly against the habit of St. Francis, as 


though desirous of telling him that they had understood his 
| sermon; he did bless them, and they flew away with joyous 
i)” cries. 

|. I read for a long while. Later I fell asleep. It seemed to me 
| that my slumber was filled with the gentle wind of the wine 


- of doves. 


I awoke early. The sun had just risen. Everyone in the 


| house was yet asleep. I went out into the yard, in order to 


£ wash myself with the chill water from the well. Everything 
| was He The ringing of distant bells was like to the crea 
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of bees. There was an odor of freshness, with something of © 
smoke about it. Suddenly I heard behind me, as though it — 
were out of my dream, the fluttering of countless wings. I 
‘Taised my eyes and beheld Messer Leonardo on the ladder 
of the high dovecote. 

- With his hair shot through by the sun and surrounding his 
head like a halo, he stood in the heavens, alone and joyous. 
A flock of white pigeons, cooing, was milling at his feet. 
They fluttered about him, trustingly perching on his shoul- 
ders, on his arms, on his head. He caressed them and fed 
them from his mouth. Then he waved his arms, just as 
-though he had bestowed a benediction—and the pigeons 


soared upward with silken rustle of their wings, fluttering 


off like flakes of snow, whiteness melting into the azure of 
the heavens. He followed them with a tender gaze. 

And I reflected that Leonardo was like unto St. Francis, 
the friend of all living creatures, who did call the wind his 
brother, and the water his sister, and the earth his mother. 


} * * * 


May God e’en forgive me; again I could not hold out; 
again did Cesare and I go to that accursed little inn. I began 
speaking of the master’s kindness of heart. 

“Ts it not of Messer Leonardo’s abstinence from meat that 
thou wouldst speak, Giovanni—of his nourishing himself 
on God’s dear grasses?” 

“And what if I were speaking of that, Cesare? I know 
that— 

“Thou knowest naught! Messer Leonardo doth this not at 
all out of goodness, but merely amusing himself therewith, 
as with everything else—playing the holy little innocent 

“How—playing the holy little innocent? What art thou 
saying?” j 

He burst out laughing with assumed gaiety. 

“Now, now—very well! We shall not dispute over it. But 
thou hadst better wait; when we come home I shall show 
thee certain curious little drawings of our master’s.” 

Upon our return, we most quietly, like very thieves, did 
make our way stealthily into the master’s workshop. He was 
not there. Cesare rummaged, took a notebook out from be- 

- neath a pile of books on the worktable, and began showing 


_ me the drawings. I knew that what I was doing was evil yet 


had not the strength to resist and looked them over with 
curiosity. 
‘These were pictures of enormous bombards, explosive 
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anal, many-barrelled cannon and other military engines— 
drawings executed with the same ethereal tenderness of 
7 shades and light as the faces of the most beautiful of his 
,Madonnas..I remember one bomb, half an ell in length, 

styled fragilica, whose construction Cesare explained to me: 
_ *tis molded out of bronze; the inner cavity is stuffed with 
_ oakum mixed with gypsum and fish glue, with wool clippings, — 
. birchwood tar, and sulphur and, on the manner of a labyrinth, — 
_ brazen pipes are interwoven within it, wound about with the — 
strongest of ox sinews—the pipes, in their turn, stuffed with 
| gunpowder and musket balls. The openings of the pipes 
spiral on the surface of the bomb. Through them the fire 
bursts forth at the explosion and the fragilica whirls and 
_ hops with incredible speed, like a gigantic top, hawking forth 


_ sheaves of fire. Alongside the sketch, on the margin, was an 


- inscription in Leonardo’s hand: “This is a bomb of a most — 
beautiful and useful construction. It ignites after discharge 
from the cannon within as short a space of time as would 

' take to say an Ave Maria.” 

_ “Ave Maria! How doth that please thee, my friend? And 

what an enterprising fellow is this Messer Leonardo! Ave 
Maria—alongside a monstrosity like this! And, by the by, 

, dost thou know how he styles war?” 

“How?” ‘ 

“‘Pazzia bestialissima. Most bestial madness.’ Truly, not_ 

a bad little saying from the lips of the inventor of such ma- 

_ chines?” 

He turned the leaf over and showed me a representation 

_ of a war chariot with enormous scythes of iron. At full tilt 

it cuts into the enemy’s ranks. The enormous scythe-shaped 

_ blades of steel, as sharp as razors, resembling the paws of an 

enormous spider, must revolve in the air with piercing 

_ whistling, screeching and creaking of its cogwheels, scattering . 

' shreds of fiesh and spattering blood, as they cleave men in 

half. All around are strewn severed legs, arms, heads, cloven — 

- torsos. 
I also remember another drawing: swarms of stripped 

" Saxiegety resembling demons, who were raising an enormous 
cannon with an ominously yawning muzzle in the yard of — 

an arsenal; straining their mighty sinews in an unbelievable — 
effort, clinging to and using as a point of resistance for their 
‘legs and arms the levers of a gigantic windlass joined by - 

_ ropes with a crane. Others were bringing up an axle on two 

_ wheels. A horror was wafted upon me from these clusters 

~ of nude bodies, suspended in the air. It resembled an armory 

of ee 
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“Well, now? Did I tell thee the truth?” said Cesare. “Mos 
curious little drawings, are they not? Here he is, the blessex 
man that hath mercy on all creatures, that tasteth not o 
. Meat, that lifteth a worm up from the path lest the passersby) 
trample upon it! This, and the other—together. Today : 
creature of dark hell; tomorrow a saint fit for heaven. A 
Janus, two-faced: one face toward Christ, one toward Anti 
christ. Go thou and distinguish which is the true face an 
which the false. Or are they both true? ... And yet all thi 
is done with a light heart, with the mysticism of a cap 


ae tivating charm, as though but in jest and in play!” 


I listened in silence;.a chill, like unto the chill of death 

‘was darting through my heart. 

“What is the matter with thee, Giovanni?” remarkes 
Cesare. “Thou art scarcely recognizable—poor little fellow 
Thou dost take all this too much to heart, my friend. Bide ; 
_ while—patience will beget tolerance. When thou hast grows 
accustomed thou shalt wonder at naught, even as I. Bu 
now let us go back to the cellar of The Golden Turtle an 

anew. 


“Dum vinum, potamus,* 
To god Bacchus let us sing: 
Te Deum laudamus.” 5 


I made no reply, covering my face with my hands, an 
fied from him. 


* ¥ * 


- How can it be? The same man—he that bestoweth hi 
benediction, with a guiltless smile, upon the pigeons, like t 
St. Francis; and he, of the smithy of hell, the inventor c 
the iron monster with the ensanguined spiders’ paws—th 

- same man? Nay, this cannot be; this is past bearing! Any 
thing is better than this! "Tis better to be an atheist than 
servant both of God and of the Devil—both the visage c 
Christ and of Sforza the Usurper! 


* * * 


Today Marco d’Oggione spoke up: 

“Messer Leonardo, many accuse thee, and us, thy pupil: 
of going to church but rarely, and of working on holiday 
even as on weekdays.” 
= “Let the bigots say what they will,” Leonardo made ar 

swer. “Let not your hearts be confused, my friends! T 


- 
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study the manifestations of nature is work pleasing to God. 
‘Tis verily the same as praying. Coming to know the natural 
laws we do by that very thing glorify the First Inventor, the 
Artist of the Universe, and learn to love Him, inasmuch as 
great love toward God flows out of great knowledge. He 
that hath small understanding hath small love. But if thou 
lovest the Creator for the temporal favors which thou dost 
expect from Him, and not for His eternal loving-kindness 
and might—thou art like to a hound, that doth wag its tail 
and lick its master’s hand in the hope of a tidbit being 
thrown to it. Reflect, how much more the hound would love 
its master were it to fathom his soul and reason. Remember 
then, my children: love is the daughter of understanding; 
the more fervent the love the more certain the understanding. 
Even in the Scripture it is-said: ‘Be ye therefore wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.’ ” 88 

“Ts it possible to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove?” countered Cesare. “Meseems we 
must choose one of the two——” 

“Nay, both together!”. answered Leonardo. “Together—one 
is impossible without the other; perfect knowledge and per- 
fect love are one and the same.” 

Today, in reading the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians, I came upon the following words at the 
beginning of the eighth chapter: “Knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth. And if any man think that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. But if 
any man love God; the same is known of him.” 

The Apostle asserts that knowledge cometh from charity, 
whereas Leonardo asserts that charity cometh from knowl- 
edge. Which is right? I cannot decide this—nor can I live on 
without deciding. 


* * * 


Meseems I have lost my way in the windings of a fearful 
labyrinth. I shout, I call aloud—and there is no answering 
cry. The farther I go, the more confused I become. Where 
am I? What will become of me if Thou, too, dost forsake 
me, O Lord? 


* * * 


O, Fra Benedetto, how I long to return to thy peaceful 
cell, to tell thee of my torment, to fall on thy breast that 
thou Mayst take pity upon me, remove from my soul this 


a 


a burden, my most baovad ‘ier. my most eck lamb whe 
hast fulfilled Christ’s behest: Blessed are the poor in spirit! — 


Today, a new misfortune. 
~The court chronicler, Messer Giorgio Merulla, and his old 
_ friend, the poet Bernardo Bellincioni, were holding converse 
‘alone in an empty hall of the Castle. The matter took place 
after supper. Merulla was merrily tipsy and, after his wont, 
in boasting of his freethinking dreams, of his contempt for 
- the insignificant rulers of our age, did make disrespectful re- 
marks about Duke Moro and, in taking to pieces one of the 


int ‘sonnets of Bellincioni, in which were exalted the would-be 
“services rendered by the Duke to Gian Galeazzo, he called — 


_ Moro an assassin, the poisoner of the legitimate Duke. 
Thanks to the art with which the tubes of the Ear of 
Dionysius had been constructed; the Duke, overhearing the 
conversation from a remote chamber, ordered Merulla to be 
seized and placed in an oubliette under the main moat. of 
the fortress, the Redefosso, which surrounds the Castle. 
What are Leonardo’s thoughts about this—Leonardo, who 


4 
f 


constructed the Ear of Dionysius, thinking neither of good | 


nor evil, studying curious laws of nature, “in jest and in 
play,” to use Cesare’s expression—just as he does everything: 
inventing monstrous war engines, detonating bombs, spiders 
-of iron that cleave with each sweep of their enormous paws 
some half-hundred people? 


* * * 


- 


The Apostle saith: “And through thy knowledge shall the 


weak brother perish, for whom Christ died?” 2 


Is it out of such knowledge that love floweth forth? Or 


_ are not knowledge and love one and the same? 


* * * 


f 


‘At times the face of the master is so radiant and innocent, 
' filled with a purity so dovelike, that I am ready to forgive 
all, to believe all—and to give my soul up to him anew. But 
suddenly in the impenetrable ‘folds of his thin lips there 
will flash an expression which frightens me, as if I were 
peering through a transparent depth into underwater abysses. 
_ And again it seems to me that there is a mystery within his 
soul, and I recall one of his enigmas: “The greatest rivers 


_— flow underground.” 


Sy a 
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Duke Gian Galeazzo has died. 

They say—O, as God is my witness, I scarce can lift my 
hand to write the word, nor do I believe it!—they say that 
‘Leonardo is his assassin; he, *twould seem, did poison the 
Duke with fruits from an envenomed tree. 

I remember how the mechanic Zoroastro da Peretola was 
showing Monna Cassandra this accursed tree. "Twere better 
had I never seen it! Even at this moment I imagine I see 
it as it was on that night, in the turbidly green moonlit 
mist, with drops of venom on its wet leaves, with its quietly 
burgeoning fruits, surrounded by death and horror. And 
again resound in my ears the words of the Scripture: “But 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
‘not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” 8 

O woe, woe is me, who am accursed! Erstwhile, in the 
delectable cell of my father Benedetto, in my innocent sim- 
plicity, I was like unto the first man, in Paradise. But 1 
have sinned, have given my soul up to the temptations of the 
Wise Serpent, have tasted of the Tree of Knowledge—and 
‘lo, my eyes were opened, and I perceived good and evil, 
light and shade, God and the Devil; and also perceived I 
that I am naked, orphaned and poor—and my soul is dying . 
its death. 


* * * 


_ Out of the depths of -hell-do I cry out to Thee, Lord; at- 
‘tend unto the voice of my supplication; hearken unto me 
and have compassion! Like the robber on the cross do J call 
Thy name; remember me, Lord, when Thou comest into Thy 
‘Kingdom! 


= 


Sar * * * 
Leonardo has essayed the visage of Christ anew. 
* * Ef 


The Duke hath entrusted him with the construction of a 
machine for the elevation of the Most Holy Nail. With mathe- 
‘matical exactness will he weigh on the scales the instrument 
‘of the Lord’s Passion, like a fragment of old iron—so many 
ounces, so many grains—and the holy relic is but a numeral 
among numerals to him, only a-part among the parts of 


5 > yy i 


‘pulleys! 


The Apostle:saith: “Little children, it is the last time: and 

as ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are 

’ there many Antichrists; whereby we know that it is the | 
sah last fiee..7? 


* ae * 


At night ‘a mob surrounded our house, demanding the 
~ Most Holy Nail and yelling: “Sorcerer! Atheist, poisoner of 
the Duke, Antichrist!” 


“the elevating mechanism—among ropes, wheels, levers and 


——— 


Leonardo heard the outcries of the rabble without anger. | 


When Marco would have shot his harquebus, he forbade him. 
_ The master’s face was calm and impenetrable, as ever. 


: word, that my doubts might be dispelled. I call upon the 


he would not,~or could not, tell me anything. 
Little Giacopo slipped out of the house, circumvented the 


crowd, a few blocks farther came across the patrol of the 


_ mounted guard of the Captain of the Giustizia, brought 


them to the house—and at the very moment when the shat- 


tered doors were already falling under the press of the crowd 

_ the soldiers attacked it from the rear..The rioters ran away. 

_ Giacopo was wounded in the head by a stone and almost 
killed. 


* * * 


| the Most Holy Nail. 
It was raised aloft at the instant determined upon by the 
_astrologues. Leonardo’s machine could not have worked 
better, Neither the ropes nor the pulleys could be seen. It 
- seemed as if the round chalice of crystal rayed with gold, 
‘within which the Nail was confined, was going up of itself, 
_.. amid clouds of incense, like to the rising sun. This was a 
_ miracle of mechanics. The choir pealed forth: : 


“Confixa Clavis viscera, ~ 

: Tendens manus vestigia, 
a a Redemptionis gratia 
Beat Hic immolata est Hostia.” 


ae "Today I was present in the Cathedral at the Elevation of 


I fell down at his feet, imploring him to tell me but one 


~ living God as my witness—I would have believed him! But 
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(His flesh by nails confixed, 
His hands and feet distended. - 
For the sake of Redemption 
The Host is immolated here.) 3° 


And the ark came to rest within the dark arch above the 
main altar of the Cathedral, surrounded by five inextinguish- 
able lampads. 

The archbishop proclaimed: 

“O Crux benedicta, quae sola fuisti digna portare Regem 
celorum et Dominum. Alleluia!’ (O blessed cross that alone 
‘was worthy to bear the King of Heaven, and its Lord! 
Alleluia!) The people fell down on their knees, repeating 
after him: 

“Alleluia!” 

And the usurper of the throne, the murderer Moro, all in 
tears, raised his arms up to the Most Holy Nail. 

After which the people were treated to wine, to carcasses 
~of steers, five thousand measures of pease and three tons 
of fat bacon. The rabble, having forgotten the murdered 
Duke, glutting itself and guzzling, kept shouting “Long live 
Moro! Long live the Nail!” _ 

Bellincioni composed hexameters which proclaimed that 
‘under the irenic rule 6f Moro, the Augustus and beloved of 
the gods, a new Age of Gold would shine forth upon the uni- 
verse from the ancient Nail of Iron. 
| As the Duke was coming out of the Cathedral he ap- | 
proached Leonardo, embraced him, kissed him, calling him 
his own Archimedes, thanked-him for the wondrous con- 
Struction ofthe elevating machine, and promised to bestow 
upon him a pure-blooded Barbary mare from his own stud at 
‘the Villa Sforzesca, together with two thousand imperial 
_ducats; after which, having condescendingly patted his shoul- 
der, he said that now the master could, at his leisure, finish 
the visage of Christ in the Mystic Supper. 


* * * 


_ J have comprehended the words of the Scripture: “A 
-double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” °4 
I can no longer bear it! I perish, I am going out of my 
mind, because of these double-minded thoughts, from the 
visage of Antichrist peering through the visage of Christ. 
‘Wherefore hast Thou forsaken me, O Lord? 


* % —* 


I arose in the night, tied up my clothes, linen and books | 
_ jnto a convenient bundle for traveling, took a walking staff, © 
descended in the darkness, groping my way downstairs to 7 
_ the workshop, laid down thirty florins on the pier. 
le stipend for the last six months of tuition (in order to ob- | 
tain them I had sold a ring with an emerald; my mother’s | 
gift) and, without saying farewell to anyone—everybody 
aa still asleep—left the house of Leonardo forever. 


® me * 


Fra Benedetto told me that ever since I had forsaken him, 
he had prayed every night for me, and that he had had a ¥ 
_ Vision of God’s turning me back to the path of salvation. 

Fra Benedetto is going on a journey to Florence to-see | 
_ his sick brother, a Dominican in the Monastery of San Manouy 
where Girolamo Savonarola is Father Superior. 


* * * 


'*. Praise and thanksgiving be unto Thee, O Lord! Thow hast * 
drawn me out from the shadow of death, out from the jaws | 
of hell. 

Now do I renounce the wisdom of this age, ‘sealed with the _ 
seal of the Seven-Headed Serpent, the Beast coming in the | 
bg darkness, ycleped the Antichrist. 

_ I renounce the fruits of the poisonous’ Tree of Knowledge, } Hi 
_ the pride of vain reason, and ungodly science, whose father | 
2 hy the Devil. a | 

I renounce all the seductiveness of pagan beauty. 
_ I renounce all that is not Thy will, Thy glory, Thy wis- Gj 
aN don: my God Christ! ~ 
Enlighten my soul with Thy sole light; deliver my sould 
’ from accursed double-minded thoughts; strengthen my steps 

- in Thy ways, that my feet may not waver; shelter me under | 
Het the shadow of Thy wings! 

_ Praise the Lord, O my soul! While I live will I praise the 
Lord: I will sing praises unto my God Mpe I have any 
 being.52 
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* * * 


= In two days from now Fra Benedetto and I are going to 
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my apa father I would 


r of San Marco, under the 
Girolamo Savonarola—God 


Dov’ @ pin sentimento, li 2 pin, . 
ne’ martiri, gran martire. 


~ (He whose sensibility is greatest is, ; 
among martyrs, the greatest martyr.) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI _ 


A double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways. ; 
ST. JAMES 1:8 


More: than a year had passed since Beltraffio had entered — 
the cloister of San Marco as a novice. 
_ One day, in the afternoon, at the end of the carnival of 
the year fourteen hundred and ninety-six, Girolamo 
_Savonarola, sitting at his worktable in his cell, was writing — 
down the vision he had recently received from God about 
€ Two Crosses over the city of Rome—one, black, in a © 
death-laden whirlwind, with the inscription: —The Cross of 
e Wrath of The Lord; and one, shining against the azure, — 
ae the inscription: The Cross of the Compassion of The © 
rd. 
He felt fatigue and a feverish chill. Putting by his quill, he — 
et his head drop on his arms, shut his eyes and began to ! 
ecall the things he had heard that morning concerning 
. life of Pope Alexander VI, one of the Borgias, told him 
by. the humble Fra Pagolo, a monk sent to Rome Fey : 
aissance and. but now returned to Florence. ~ 
Like the visions of the Apocalypse, monstrous images 
hirled past him: the Scarlet Bull from the hereditary shield — 
f the Borgias; a likeness of the ancient Egyptian Apis, the — 
Golden Calf offered up to the Roman pontiff instead of © 
the meek Lamb of the Lord; the shameless sports at night, © 
ter the feasting in the halls of the Vatican, before the © 
Most Holy Father, his own daughter, and a throng of cardi- 
als; the most beautiful Giulia Farnese, the youthful concu-_ 
ine of the sexagenarian Pope, depicted upon = icons in the] 
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guise of the Mother o! 
_ —Don Cesar, Cardinal of Valenza, and Don Giovanni, the 
Standard-Bearer of the Roman Church—both hating each 
_ other to the verge of Cainlike fratricide out of their foul — 
, lust for their sister, Lucrezia. ; 
And a shiver ran through Girolamo, as he recalled that = 
which Fra Pagolo had scarce durst whisper in his ear—the 
incestuous lust of the father toward his daughter, of "ths 
old Pope toward Madonna Lucrezia. Bs 
“Nay, nay, God sees I believe it not—'tis calumny. Tis 


the two elder sons of Alexander _ 


i 
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' impossible!” . he kept. repeating, yet secretly felt that all % 
’ 


things were possible in the fearful nest of the Borgias. A- 
cold sweat stood out on the forehead of the monk. He threw 
himself on his knees before a crucifix. 

A quiet tap sounded on the door of the cell. 

“Who is there?” 

“J, Father!” 


Girolamo recognized, by his voice, his right-hand’ man . 


and faithful friend, Brother Domenico Buonvicini. 
“The most worthy Ricciardo Becchi, the legate of the 
' Pope, begs permission to speak with thee.” 
“Tis well; let him wait a while. Send Brother Silvestro 
to me.” 


the falling sickness. Girolamo deemed him the chosen — 
_ vessel of God’s blessing; he loved and feared him, explained — 


Silvestro Maruffi was a weak-minded monk, afflicted with — ; 


the -visions of Silvestro according to all the rules of the ~ 


_ most refined scholastics of the Great Angel of the Schola, 
Thomas Aquinas, by the aid of crafty deductions, logical 
premises, enthymemes, apothegms and syllogisms, and find- 
ing a prophetic meaning in that which seemed to others the 
meaningless babbling of an innocent, Maruffi did not evince 

- any respect toward his Father Superior; not infrequently he 
reviled him, cursed him out before all, even beat him. 


Girolamo accepted these contumelies with resignation and — 


submitted to him in all things. If the people of Florence — 


were in the power of Girolamo, then he, in his turn, was 
in the hands of the weak-minded Maruffi. 

Upon entering the cell Brother Silvestro seated himseie= 
on the floor in a corner and, scratching his red bare legs, 
' commenced purring a monotonous little song. There was a— 

dull and woebegone expression on his freckled face with 
» its little nose as pointed as an awl, its pendulous nether lip 
and its rheumy eyes, a- turbid bottle-green in color, 


“Brother,” said Girolamo, “an envoy from the Pope has 
E gerved from Rome. = me, should I receive him, and 
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what answer am I to make to him? Aes no vision ‘or voice — 
_been vouchsafed thee?” } 
_ Maruffi contrived a clownish grimace, and fell to barking 
‘like a dog and grunting like a pig—he had the gift of mimick- 
ing to perfection the sounds of animals. 

‘Dear little brother,” Savonarola beseeched him, “utter but 
one little word, if thou wouldst be kind! My soul doth sicken 
“unto death. Pray to God, that He may send down upon 

thee the spirit of prophecy—” 

The innocent stuck out his tongue; his face became dis- 
“torted. “Well, now, why, why dost thou press me so, thou 
accursed windbag, thou brainless quail, thou muttonhead! 
‘Ugh, may the rats gnaw off thy nose!” he cried out, with 
unexpected malevolence. “Thou hast made thy bed, now 
lie in it. I am no prophet for thee, nor thy counselor!” 

Then he looked up at Savonarola from underneath his 

eyebrows, and continued in another voice, quieter and more 
kindly: “I feel sorry for thee, little brother—oh, how sorry, 
thou, foolish little one! And how dost thou know that my 
visions are from God, and not from the Devil?” 
_ He lapsed into silence, narrowed his eyelids, and his face 
became fixed, as if in death. Savonarola, thinking this a 
vision, grew deathly still in reverent expectancy. But Maruffi 
opened his eyes, turned his head slowly, as though he were 
trying to hear something, looked out the window and with a 
kind, radiant, almost intelligent smile, he uttered: : 

“Little birds—dost hear them! Little birds! There is 
‘grass in the fields now, have no fear, and little yellow 
flowerets. Eh, brother Girolamo, thou hast caused confusion 
enough here, hast humored thy pride, made the fiend re- 

~ joice—tet it suffice thee! One must think of God also, Let 
‘thee and me go from this accursed world into the dear 
desert!” / 

_ And he began singing in a pleasing, low voice, as he 
tocked himself: 


“Let us to green woods wander, 
Seek shelter yet unknown; 
Where chilly springs meander, 
*Midst orioles’ sweet moan.” 


_ Suddenly jumping up—his iron fetters clanking—he ran 
up to Savonarola, seized him by the hand, and said in 
a whisper, as though gasping from ferocity: 
“I had a vision—I had, I had! Ugh, thou son of a devil, 
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[ ‘ith head of an ass, may the rats gnaw off thy nose—I 
had a vision!” 
. “Tell me, little brother, 
“Flames! Flames!” exclaimed Maruffi. 
“Come, come—what else didst thou see?” 
“Flames about a stake,” Silvestro continued, “and a man +h 
thereon!” 
“Who was it?” asked Girolamo. 
Maruffi nodded but was in no hurry about replying: — 
at first he fixed Savonarola with his piercing, green little — 
eyes, and burst into low laughter, like a madman, then bent ~ 
over and whispered in his ear: 
“Thou!” 
A shudder ran through Girolamo and he staggered bates: - 
Maruffi arose, walked out of the cell and withdrew, clank- 
ing his fetters from time to time, humming the snatch; 
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“Let us to green woods wander, 
Seek shelter yet unknown; 
Where chilly springs meander, 
*Midst orioles’ sweet moan,” 


As soon as he had collected his senses, Girolamo ordered 
| the Pope’s legate, Ricciardo Becchi, to be summoned to him, 


2 


Rustling in his long, silken raiment, resembling a cassock, 
of the shade of March violets—a shade much in vogue—with 
Venetian sleeves thrown back, with a border of dark-brown 
fox fur, spreading a zephyr of musk ambergris all about him, 
the Scriptor of the Most Holy Apostolic Chancery entered 
the cell of Savonarola. Messer Ricciardo Becchi was pos=-— 
sessed of a certain unctuousness in his movements, in 
his clever and grandly kind smile, in his clear, almost in- 
genuous eyes, in the amiable, laughing dimples of his fresh — 
smooth-shaven cheeks—that unctuousness so habitual to the 
grandees of the Court of Rome. oS: 
He asked for a blessing, bending his back witha semi- 
courtly adroitness, kissed the gaunt hand of the Prior of 
San Marco, and launched into Latin, with elegant, Ciceronian 
turns of speech, with-lengthy, statelily ‘developing periods. 
_ Beginning in a roundabout way, with that which in the rules 
of the art of oratory is termed ingtatiation, he mentioned the ” 
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fame of the Florentine preacher; then he passed on to the — 
matter at hand: the Most Holy Father, righteously incensed - 


s 


_ by the obdurate refusals of Brother Girolamo to appear in 
Rome, yet being ardent in his zeal toward the weal of the 


Church, toward perfect unity of those faithful in Christ, 
“toward the peace of all the world, and desiring not the 
death, but the salvation of a sinner, showed a fatherly readi- 
“hess, in the event of Savonarola’s repentance, to restore him 
to his good graces. 


- The monk lifted his eyes and said in a low voice: 
“Messer, what think ye—doth the Most Holy Father be- 


lieve in God?” 


Ricciardo made no reply, as though he had not heard, 
or had purposely let pass the unseemly question, and again 
reverting to the matter at hand, hinted that the highest rank 


_ of the spiritual hierarchy, the red hat of a cardinal, was 


awaiting Brother Girolamo in the event of submission and, 
bending quickly toward the monk, tapping the other’s hand 


with, a finger, added with an insinuating smile: 

“One little word, Father Girolamo, but one little word— 
and the red hat is yours!” 

Savonarola fixed his companion with his steadfast eyes 


_ and spoke: 


“And what, messer, if I submit not—if I hold not my 
peace? What if the unreasoning monk spurn the honor of 


- the Roman purple, will not be tempted by the red hat, will 


mot cease to bark, guarding the house of his Lord, like a 


- faithful hound, whose mouth you cannot stop up with any 


sop?” 


- Ricciardo looked at him with curiosity, wrinkled his 
brow a trifle, elevated his eyebrows, meditatively admired 
_ his nails, smooth and elongated, like almonds, and adjusted 


his rings. Then, leisurely, he took out of his pocket, un- 


tolled, and handed to the prior the writ of excommunication 


from the Church of one Brother Girolamo Savonarola, 
ready for the signature and the application of the Great Seal 
of the Fisherman, in which document the Pope called him, 


among other things, the son of perdition and the most 


despicable of insects—nequissimus omniredo, 


“You await an answer?” asked the monk, having read 
- the declaration. 

The Scriptor silently inclined his head. 

Savonarola raised himself to his full height and threw 


the Pope’s writ at the feet of the envoy. 


“There is my answer! Go to Rome, and say that I ac- 


ae the challenge to a duel with Pope Antichrist. We 
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shall see whether he will ieeouniunicals me from the 
Church, or I him!” ~- 


The door of the cell opened with the utmost caution and 
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Brother Domenico peered in. Hearing the loud voice of the — 


Prior, he had come running to find out what had occurred. 


The monks were huddled in a knot near the entrance. 
Ricciardo had already looked around at the door several 
times and at last remarked politely: ig 


“I am taking the liberty of reminding you that I am em-= 


powered to hold only a confidential interview—” 
Savonarola walked up to the door and flung it open. 


“Hearken!” he exclaimed. “Hearken all, for not only to — 


you alone, brethren, but to all the people of Florence do 


I proclaim the base barter—the choice between excom- 


munication from the Church and the cardinal’s purple!” 


His sunken eyes beneath the low forehead glowed like : 


embers; his hideous lower jaw jutted out quiveringly. 
“The time is come! I shall go forth against ye, ye car- 
dinals and prelates of Rome, as against pagans! I-shall turn 
the key in the lock, open the coffer of abominations—and 
there shall come forth such an evil odor out of your Rome 
that the people shall be stifled. I shall utter words such as 


will cause ye to blanch, and the universe shall quake to 


its foundations, and the church of God, which ye have 


slain, shall hear my voice: ‘Lazarus, come forth!’—and it’ 


shall arise and come forth out of its grave. Neither of your 
mitres have I any need, nor of your cardinals’ hats! The 
ted hat of death alone, the bloody crown of Thy martyrs, 
do Thou bestow upon me, O Lord!” - 

He fell down on his knees, sobbing, stretching forth his 
bloodless hands toward the Crucifix. 

Ricciardo, taking advantage of the momentary confusion, 
nimbly slipped out of the cell and hurriedly withdrew. 


3 


In the crowd of monks who had been listening attentively ¥ 


to Savonarola was the novice Giovanni Beltraffio. 


When the brethren had begun to disperse, he, too, de= ; 
scended the staircase to the main courtyard of the monastery — 


and sat down at his favorite spot, in the long covered pas- 
sageway, which at this time of the day was always cool 
and deserted. 


In the area. between the white walls of the cloister laurels 2 
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the shade of which Brother Girolamo was fond of preach- 


grew, and cypresses, and a thicket of damask roses under f, 


ing; legend had it that the angels watered these roses at 


night. 
The novice opened his Bible at the First Epistle of Paul 


' the Apostle to the Corinthians, and read: “Ye cannot drink 


the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils; ye can- 
not be partakers of. the Lord’s table, and of the table of 


devils. 2? 33 


“He arose and took to pacing the gallery, recalling his 


_ thoughts and emotions during the last year, passed in the 


cloister of San Marco. 
At first he had tasted great spiritual delectation among the 


disciples of Savonarola. Sometimes of a morning, Father 
Girolamo would lead them off beyond the walls of the city. 
By a steep little path which seemed to lead straight up to 


heaven they would rise to the summit of Fiesole, from 
whence, between its knolls they could see Florence lying in 


the valley of the Arno. On a little green meadow where there 


- were throngs of violets, lilies of the valley and irises, and 


where the trunks of the young cypresses exuded rosin from 
the heat of the sun, the prior would sit down. The monks 
would lie down at his feet on the grass; they wove garlands, 
held converse, danced, romped like children, the while others 
played on violins, altos and violas resembling those with 
which Fra Beato depicts his choirs of angels. 
Savonarola instructed them not, neither did he preach, 


but he did make kindly discourse for them; he played in 


his turn and laughed, like a child. Giovanni contemplated 
the smile which irradiated his face—and it seemed to him 


that in the deserted grove, filled with music and singing, 


upon the summit of Fiesole, surrounded by the blue heavens, 


they resembled God’s angels in Paradise. 


Savonarola would approach the precipice and with love 
gaze upon Florence, swathed in the wispy haze of morning, 
as a mother would upon a slumbering babe. Up, from~below 
floated the first ringing of bells, just like the sleepy babbling 


- of children. 


While on summer nights, when the fireflies flitted about 


like the serene candles of invisible angels, under the sweet- 


_ scented thicket of damask roses in the courtyard of San — 


_Marco, he would tell the brethren of the sanguinary stig- 


mata, of the wounds of heavenly love on the body of St. 


~ Catherine of Siena, which resembled the wounds of the 
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Lord and gave forth a sweet odor, like unto roses. 
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“Let fie with’ His wounds be sated, 
With His Cross-torture elated— 
With the torture of Thy Son!” 34 


chanted the monks, and Giovanni desired that in his case 
| also might be repeated the miracle of which Savonarola . 
spoke—that the fiery rays coming out of the cup with the 
Holy Sacrament might sear his body, like iron at white heat... 
' with the wounds of the Cross. ay, 
“Gest, Gest, amore!” he sighed, languishing from 
lectation. a 
_ On one occasion Savonarola had sent him, ashe also © 
| did other novices, to tend a very ill man in the Villa ~ 
| Carreggi, situated some two miles from Florence, on the 


| villa where Lorenzo de’ Medici used to live for long periods 
| of time, and where he had died. In one of the chambers of 
| the castle, desolate and silent, lighted by a feeble light, like 
that of the grave, falling through the chinks of the closed 
shutters, Giovanni beheld a picture of Sandro Botticelli’s— 
| the birth of the goddess Wenus—Venus Anadyomene.. 


| southern slope of the Uccelatoio Knolls—the very same 


| Stark naked, white as a water lily, humid, as though redolent 


; with the briny freshness of the sea, she was gliding over the _ 
| waves as she stood in a pearl shell. The golden heavy strands . 
| of her hair twined like serpents. With a demure gesture of - 
| her right hand against her loins she was covering her nudity, — 
| and her beauteous body breathed with the seductiveness of 
sin, while her innocent lips, her childlike eyes, were full of 
| a sacred pensiveness. 

| The face of the goddess seemed familiar to Giovanni. He 
| gazed at her for long, and suddenly recalled that just such 
|a face, just such childlike eyes that seemed to be tear- 
| stained, just such innocent eyes with an expression of un- 
| earthly sadness, he had seen in another picture of the 


same Sandro Botticelli—that of the Lord’s Mother. Inexpress- 


‘ible confusion filled his soul. With eyes cast down he left — 
the villa. re 
_ Going downhill to Florence, following a narrow lane, 
he noticed in a wall niche an ancient Crucifix, got on his 
knees before it, and began praying to drive away tempta- 
tion. From behind the wall in the garden, probably be- — 
“neath the shade of the same roses that overhung the niche, 
came the sound of a lute; someone cried out, someone’s 
‘Voice uttered in a frightened whisper: 

‘ "aes Hays let me be——” 


~ 200: 
“Dearest!” another voice Sieponded. “O ne my jovel ; 
_ Amore!” 
- The lute fell down, its strings quivering resonantly—and 
- then came the sound of a kiss. 
Giovanni sprang up, repeating: “Gesu! Gesi!”—with- 
out daring to add “Amore!” 
' “Here, too,” he reflected, “here, too—she is. In the face 
- of the Madonna, in the words of a sacred hymn, amid the 
fragrance of roses shading the Crucifix!” . 
_ He buried his face in his hands and started off, as — 
‘though fleeing from invisible pursuit. 
___Upon his return to the cloister he went to Savonarola 
and told him all. The Prior gave him the usual advice — 
about combating the devil with the weapons of fasting and 
prayer. But when the novice would have explained that . 
it was not the Devil of carnal desire tempting him but the 
: demon of spiritual pagan beauty—the monk did not un- 
derstand; at first he was amazed, then remarked sternly 
_ that the false gods held naught save unclean lust and pride, 
which are always hideous, inasmuch as beauty consists only 
of Christian virtues. - 
Giovanni went away from him, unconsoled. From that 
day on the fiend of despondency and sedition beset him. 
Once he happened to hear Brother Girolamo, in speaking 
of painting, demand that every picture bring benefit, in- 
structing and edifying men by thoughts of saving their 
souls; were they to destroy by the hand of the headsman 
all ‘seductive depictions, the Florentines would be doing a 
deed pleasing to God. , 
: In the same way did the monk judge of science. “A / 
- man of folly is he,” he would say, “who imagines that logic 
‘and philosophy confirm the truths of faith. For doth a 
- strong light have need of a dim one—the wisdom of the | 
Lord of human wisdom? Were the apostles and martyrs — 
~ versed in logic and philosophy? An illiterate crone, praying 
zealously before a holy image, is nearer to a knowledge of 
God than all the wiseacres and men of learning. Nor logic 
nor philosophy shall save them on the day of the Last 
Judgment! Homer and Virgil, Plato and Aristotle—they are 
all bound for the dwelling place of Satan! Like unto the 
sirens— 
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With artful songs charming ears to submission, 
While leading souls to eternal perdition. 


; ; Science giveth men a stone instead of bread. Behold them 
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that follow ths teachings of this world—their hearts are of ~ 


stone.” 
“He that knoweth little, loveth little. Great love is the 


daughter of great knowledge’”—only now did Giovanni feel 


the entire profundity of these words and, listening to the 
anathemas of the monk against the temptations of art and 


science, he recalled the intelligent discourses of Leonardo; 


his calm face, his eyes as chill as the heavens, his smile 
filled with a captivating wisdom. He had not forgotten about — 
the fearful fruits of the envenomed tree, about the scythed 


chariot that looked like an iron spider, about the Ear of 


Dionysius, about the machine for the elevation of the Most 
Holy Nail, about the visage of Antichrist beneath the visage ~ 
of Christ. But it seemed that he had not come to an ultimate — We af 
understanding of the master, had not solved the final mys- — 


tery of his heart, had not disentangled that primary knot in ~ 


which all threads meet, in which all contradictions are re- 
solved. 

Thus did Giovanni recall the past year of his life in the 
cloister-of San Marco. And the while he was pacing back 
and forth through the darkened gallery in deep meditation 
evening came on, the quiet ringing of the Ave Maria re- 


' sounded, and the monks passed by in a black file on their 


way to the church. Giovanni did not follow after them; he 
resumed his seat, opened his Bible at the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul and, beclouded by the crafty instigations of 
that great Logician, the Devil, aitexed the words of the 
Scripture in his mind thus: 

“Ye cannot but drink the cup of ee Lord and the cup 
of the devils: ye cannot but be partakers of the Lord’s table 


_ and of the table of devils.” 
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_ With a bitter smile he raised his eyes to heaven, where — 
_ he beheld the Evening Star, which was like to the light of — 


the most beautiful of the angels of darkness—Lucifer the 
Light-Bearer. 

And there came to his memory a legend he had heard 
from a certain learned monk; a legend accepted of the great 


Origen, and retold anew by Matteo Palmieri the Florentine 


in his poem The City of Life. "Twould seem that in the 
times of the Devil’s contention with God, among the denizens 


_ of heaven had been some who would join neither the host of 
the Devil nor the host.of God, holding aloof both from 
the one and the other—the lone spectators of the contest; 


eg of them that Dante spake:  —~ 


pie sieet che non reueOn ribelli, 
I Ne pur fideli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 


ie : GAisets: that were neither rebels, 
Nor faithful to God, but were for themselves alone.) 


‘These free and sad spirits—neither evil, nor good, nor 
os nor radiant, partaking of evil and good, of darkness 
and light—had been banished by the All Highest Justice 
[Or earthly vale, midway ’tween heaven and hell, into the 
v le of twilight, a twilight that was like to them—and there 
ney hhad become mortals. 

_ “And how is one to know,” Giovanni continued. his sinful 
§ ‘thoughts aloud, “how is one to know—perhaps there is no 

“evil in this, perhaps one ought to drink to the glory of the 

Only One out of both cups together?” 

- And it appeared to him that it was not he that had 

spoken thus, but that some other, who was bending over and 

breathing upon him from the back with a cool, caressing 
breath, had whispered in his ear: “Together, together!” 

_He jumped up in horror, looked around and, although 
Share was no one in the deserted gallery, now woven over 
with the cobwebs of the twilight, he began to cross himself, 
_ trembling’ and blenching; then he started running precipitate- 
y out of the covered way, through the yard, and only within 

the church, where the candles were burning and the monks 
were chanting vespers, did he stop and draw his breath; 
falling on the stone flags, he began praying: 

' “Lord, save me—deliver me from these double-minded 
thoughts! I want not two cups! Thy sole cup, Thy sole truth 
doth my soul thirst after, Lord!” 

But the blessing of God, like to the dew that refresheth 
dusty grasses, did not soften his -heart. 

Upon. returning to his cell he lay down. Toward morning 
he dreamt a dream: it seemed that he, with Monna Cas- 

_ Sandra, both astride a black goat, were flying through the 
air. “To the Sabbath! To the Sabbath!” whispered the witch, 
turning around toward him her face, pale as marble, with 
_ lips as scarlet as blood, ‘with eyes as transparent as amber. 
And he recognized the "goddess of earthly love with the un- 
earthly pensiveness in her eyes—the White She-Demon. ‘The 
full moon illumined her stark body,.so. delectably and eerily 
fragrant that his teeth chattered; he embraced her, and clove 
her.. “Amore! Amore!’ she lisped, and laughed—and the 
ack wool of the goat yielded beneath them, like a soft, 
Itry couch. And it seemed to him that this—was death. 


= r end 
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Giovanni awoke from the sun, the pealing of bells and the 
| voices of children. He descended to the courtyard and be- 
| held a throng, all in uniform white garments, with olive 
| branches and small scarlet crosses. This was the Holy Army 
_of Infant Inquisitors, established by Savonarola to regulate 
| the purity of morals in Floreffce. 

Giovanni made his way into the throng, and listened 
the conversations. 

“A complaint, eh?” with an importance conferred upon 
| him by his rank, the “captain,” a thin lad of fourteen, was 

asking another—impish, spry, red-haired and cross-eyed, with 
_ ears sticking out. 

“Just that, Messer Federigo—a complaint!” the other an- 
swered, standing stiffly drawn up, like a soldier, with an 
occasional respectful glance at the captain. 

“T know. Your aunt was dicing?” 

“By no means, Your Grace—not my aunt, but my step- 
mother, and not dicing, but He : 
| “Ah, yes,” Federigo corrected himself, “it was Lippino’s 
| aunt who was casting dice last Saturday and blaspheming. 
_ What is it, then?” 

“T have a stepmother— May God chastise her , 

“Do not shilly-shally, dear fellow! There is no time for 

that. I am up to my neck in business———” 

“T hear you, messer. So, if it please you—my stepmother, 
| with her dearest friend, a monk, did drink up the forbidden — 
| little cask of red wine out of my father’s cellar, what time 
-my father was going to the fair at Marignola. And the monk 

advised her to go to the Madonna which is at the: Rubaconte 
_ bridge, to put up a candle and to pray, that my father might — 
| not recall the forbidden cask. She did just that, and when 
| my father, on his return, did not notice anything, in her — 
| rejoicing she did hang on the carving of the Holy Virgin a 
| little cask made out of wax, every whit like the wine cask 
| out of which she had regaled the monk—in gratitude for the 
' Mother of God having helped her fo hoodwink her hus- 
~band.” m : 
| “°Tis a sin, a gteat sin!” declared Federigo, frowning. 
| “But how didst thou get wind of it, Pippo?” 


| 


_ “ZI got it out of the hostler, while the hostler was told — 
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wench was told it by: 
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it by my Te cers wench, a E Wertar, 4 whilst the Tartar 


_ “Place of residence?” the captain sternly cut him short. : 
“The harness shop of Loronzetto, near the Sacra An- © 


> “Tis well,” concluded Federigo. “We shall make an in- | 


vestigation this very day. 

An exceedingly pretty little boy, altogether a mite of some 
_ Six years, was sobbing bitterly, leaning against a wall in a 
¢ orner of the courtyard. 

“What art thou crying about?” another, somewhat older, 
ked him. 
* “They have shorn me! They have shorn me! I would 
* never have gone had I known they would shear one!” He 
passed his hand over his flaxen hair, made hideous by the 
shears of the monastery barber who was clipping short the 
hair of all the new recruits joining the Most Holy Army. 
_ “Ah, Luca, Luca,” the elder lad shook his head reproach- 
fully, “what sinful- thoughts thou hast! If thou wouldst 
' but think of the holy martyrs! When the paynim did chop 


off their legs and arms they rendered praise unto God. But — 


thou dost begrudge even thy hair!” 
: Luca ceased crying, struck by the example of the holy 
' Martyrs. But suddenly his face became distorted by terror, 
and he began bawling still more lustily, probably imagining 


that the monks would chop off his legs and arms also for — 


the glory of Gad. 


ment, addressed Giovanni, “could you point\out to me a 
certain boy here, a dark little fellow, with blue eyes?” 
. “What is his name?” 
mt - “Dino—Dino de Garbo—” 
“What division is he in?” 

“Ah, my God, I really know not! The whole day am I 
_ Seeking him, running around, asking people, nor can I get 
“anyone to talk sense. My head is going around 
~ “Your son?” 
“My nephew. A quiet modest lad, an excellent scholar. 
- And suddenly some scapegraces enticed him into this hor- 


LS 


ible Army. Just think of it—he is a tender child, frail— — 


whereas, so they say, they fight with rocks here—”’ And the 
aunt again took to groaning and oh’ing. 

- “You yourself are to blame,” a dignified elderly citizen, 
clad in raiment of an old-fashioned cut, turned to her. 
“Whale the urchins properly and all this flightiness would 


not go to their heads! For has anyone ever seen the like? — 


- “Tisten,” an. old, stout burgher’s wife, red from excite- — 
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~ Monks ad children have gotten the notion of running the 


government. "Tis a matter of eggs teaching the hen. Truly, 
never has there been such folly in ‘the world!” 

“Rxactly, exactly—the eggs teaching the hen!” the aunt 
chimed in. “The monks say there will -be a paradise on 
earth. I do not know what may be, but meanwhile we have 
the darkest hell. In every house there are tears, quarrels, 
screaming. . . . Have you heard?” she went on, bending 
down toward her companion’s ear with -a mysterious air: 


“The other day in the Cathedral Brother Girolamo gets up ~ 


before all the people: ‘Fathers and mothers,’ says he, ‘send 


your sons and daughters even to the end of the world— 


they shall return to me just the same; they are mine!” 

The elderly burgher dived into the throng of children. 

“Ah, thou little fiend, thou art caught!” he cried out, — 
seizing a lad by the ear. “Well, just thou bide a while, I 
shall show thee how to run away from home, to tie up 
with riffraff, not to obey thy father! .. .” 

“We must obey our Heavenly Father more than our 
earthly,” answered the boy in a quiet firm tone. 

“Oh, have a care, Doffo! Better not make me lose my 
temper. Go on, go on home—why art thou obstinate!” 

“TLeave me be, father. I shall not ga——” 

“Thou shalt not?” 

“No. » ‘ 

“Then take that!” 

The father struck him in the face. 

Doffo did not budge—even his whitened lips did not 
quiver. He merely raised his eyes-to heaven. 

“Quieter, quieter, messer! You must not hurt the children,” 
cried the city guards, who had been assigned by the Signoria 
_ for the protection of the children. 

_ “Get ye gone, ye scoundrels!” the old man was yelling, 

infuriated. ; 

The soldiers were taking the boy away from him; the 
father was cursing and would not let him go. 

“Dino! Dino!” the aunt squealed out, recognizing her 
nephew in the distance, and darting toward him. But the 


_ guards held her back. 


“Let me 80, let me go! Lord, what is all this!” she was 
vociferating. “Dino! My boy! Dino!” 
_ At this moment the ranks of the Most Holy Army stirred 
_ and swayed. Countless little hands began to wave the scarlet 
_ crosses and the branches of olive and, hailing Savonarola, 
| who was coming out into the courtyard, the ringing childish 
ores began to chant: 


ae 


; 


eae “Tae eatanee 
: er ad revelationem Paty. et es. plebis Innneb 4 


a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people ~ 
Israel!” 85 


‘Little girls surrounded the monk, dhowore him with yel- 
‘low spring flowers, pink snowdrops and dark violets; getting 
~ down on their knees they embraced and kissed his feet. 

Inundated by the rays of the sun, silently, with a tender 
Vasgie’ he bestowed his blessing upon the children. 
re ‘Long live Christ, The King of Florence! Long live the 
‘gin Mary, our Queen!” cried the children. 

“Get in line! Forward march!” the little military leaders 

‘issued their commands. 

The music blared forth, the banners rustled and the regi- 

- ments were on the move. 

-. The Holocaust of Vanities—Bruciamento delle yanita— 
was scheduled to take place on the Piazza of the Signoria 

before the Palazzo Vecchio. The Holy Army.was to make a 

final tour of inspection of Florence, for the gathering of the 

- “vanities and anathemas.” 
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Reditiye. 


When the courtyard had become deserted, Giovanni saw 
__ Messer Cipriano Buonaccorsi, Consul of the art of the Cali- 
' mala, owner of the. fondachi near Or San Michele, the lover 


-of antiquities on whose grounds at San Gervasio, on the 
_ Miller’s Mound, the ancient sculpture of goddess Venus had 
~ been found. 

_, Giovanni approached him. They fell to chatting. Messer 
Cipriano told how Leonardo da Vinci had recently come to 
_ Florence from Milan with instructions from the Duke to buy 
_ up works of art out of palaces devastated by the Holy Army. 
’ Giorgio Merulla, who had sat two months through in a prison 
and had been liberated and pardoned by the Duke, partly 
through the intervention of Leonardo, had come for the same 
_ purpose. 

' The merchant requested Giovanni to lead him to the 
‘prior and they set out together for the cell of Savonarola. 
Standing in the doorway, Beltraffio heard the conversation 
_ of the Consul of Calimala with the prior of San Marco. 

_ Messer Cipriano proposed to purchase for two and twenty 
thousand florins all the books, pictures, statues and other 
treasures of art which were on this day destined to perish in 
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the bonfire. The prior refused. The merchant pondered, pon- 
dered some more, and topped his offer~by eight thousand. ~ 

The monk would not even answer this time. Thereupon 
Cipriano moved his sunken toothless mouth, as though he — 
were chewing; tucked the skirts of his worn wretched 
pelisse of fox fur over his chilled knees, sighed, puckered 
up his weak eyes and spoke in his pleasant and quiet voice ¥ 

“Father Girolamo, I shall ruin myself, I shall give all rT 4 
possess—forty thousand florins.” 

Savonarola looked up at him and asked: 

“If you are ruining yourself, and are not moved by 
covetousness in this. matter, why do you exert yourself?” y 

“J was born in Florence and love this land,” answered 
the merchant with simplicity. “I would not want men from 
other lands to be able to say that we, like barbarians, are 
burning the blameless productions of sages and artists.” 

“Oh, my son, if thou wouldst but love thy fatherland 
in heaven as thou lovest thy earthly one! But be consoled: 
in the bonfire will perish only that which-deserveth perish- 
ing, inasmuch as that which is evil and the corrupt cannot be 
beautiful, according to the evidence of your lauded sages 
themselves.” 
_ “Are you convinced, father,” said Cipriano, “that children 
are always able to distinguish unerringly the good from the 
evil in works of art and learning?” 

“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings—’” °® re- 
torted the monk. “ ‘Except ye be converted, and become 

as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
eae 87 | will destroy the wisdom of the Wise, and will 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent,’ ** saith 
the Lord. By day and by night do I pray for these little 
ones, and that whatsoever they may not understand in the 
vanities. of art and learning may be revealed unto them from 
above, through the blessing of the Holy Ghost.” 

“J implore you, ponder upon it,” concluded the Consul 
of the Guild of Dyers, getting to his feet. “Perhaps a certain 
spart——” 


“Do not waste your words, messer!” Brother Girolamo 


stopped him. “My decision is unalterable.” 

Cipriano, champing his bloodless lips, like those of a crone, 
mumbled something under his breath. Savonarola caught only — 
the last word: 

“Madness——” 

“Madness!” the monk eat him up, and his eyes blazed ~ 
forth. “Well, Bat is the Golden Calf of the Borgias, offered. 


i 


yp to the Pope nous revels, not madness? Is not 
g of the Most Holy Nail, to the glory of the Lord, 
evil’s machine by the usurper of the throne, the as-— 
in Moro, not madness? Ye dance about the Golden Calf, 
wax insane to the glory of your god Mammon. Let us, the © 
oor-witted ones,, wax insane, play the natural, to the glory 
of our God, the Christ Crucified! Ye mock the monks danc- _ 
g before the Cross in the Piazza. Bide a while, there will | 
be more than that! We shall see what ye, the prudent ones, 
shall say when I shall compel not merely the monks but 
all the people of Florence, children and adults, old men 
’ and women, in a frenzy pleasing to God, to dance around © 
the mystic Tree of Salvation, as David danced of yore be- 
- fore the Ark of the Covenant, in the ancient Tabernacle of © 
_ the All-Highest God!” 


_ Giovanni, on coming out of the cell of Savonarola, set out 
_ for the Piazza of the Signoria. On the Via Larga he came 
upon the Holy Army. The children had halted two black 
slaves with a palanquin in which a gorgeously accoutered 
- woman was reclining. A little white dog dozed on her knees; — 
ie a green parrot and a marmoset were sitting on a perch. 
_ Servants and bodyguards followed the litter. | 
- The lady was a courtesan, recently arrived from Venice— | 
Lena Griffa—belonging to a category, which entitled her 
to be dubbed by the doges of the Most Radiant Republic, 
with a deferential courtesy, of puttana onesta, meretrix onesta j 
(an honest whore, a noble harlot); or, with a kindly jocosity, | 
.mammola (little darling). In the famous Catologo di tutte le 
_ puttane dell bordello con il lor prezzo (Catalogue of | All 
Harlots in Bordellos, with their Prices), issued for the con- 
‘venience of travelers, there stood, opposite the name of Lena © 
_ Griffa, printed in a large, bold face, apart from the others, in . 
the place of the greatest honor, her price—four ducats; 
whereas for holy nights, or nights before holidays, the price 
was double—“In reverence for the Lord’s Mother.” 
_ Asprawl on her cushions with the air of Cleopatra or 
the Queen of Sheba, Monna Lena was perusing the billet-— 
doux of a young bishop, who was enamored of her, with an — 
attached sonnet, which ended in the following lines: 


—— 


ie 


course spe 
Fair Lena, to leave the world t Hidien: 
To Plato’s divine thoughts my spirit soars 
AND seeks to reach heaven’s eternal, shores. 


' The courtesan was cogitating over a sonnet in reply. She 
was a perfect mistress of thymes, and it was not for nothing 
she. was wont to say that, if it depended on her, she would 
of course, spend all her time in “the academies of men 
virtue.” i 
._ The Holy Army surrounded the litter. Doffo, the com- — 
mander of one of the divisions, stepped forward, raised the 
scarlet cross over his head, and exclaimed solemnly: ee. 
“In the name of Jesus, King of Florence, and the Virgin 
Mary, our Queen, we command thee to take off these sinful 
ornaments, vanities and anathemas, If thou dost not this, — 4 
may sickness strike thee!” i 4 
The little dog woke up and began to yap; the marmoset _ 
took to hissing; the parrot flapped its wings, screeching out — 
a verse taught it by its mistress: 


“Amore a nullo amato amar perdona.” 


(Love which one who is not beloved cannot forgive.) 3? 


_ Lena was getting ready to make a sign to her bodyguards — 
to disperse the crowd, when her glance fell upon Doffo, She 
_ beckoned him with her finger. i 

The boy approached, his eyes downcast. 

“Away, away with gay. raiments!” the children were 
clamoring. “Away with vanities and anathemas!” 

“What a pretty little fellow!” murmured Lena, paying no 
attention to the shouts of the crowd. “Listen, my little 
Adonis, I would, of course, give these rags up gladly in order ~ 
‘to afford you pleasure—but here is the rub: they are not 
mine, but taken on hire from a Jew. The property of such 
an unbelieving dog can hardly be an offering pleasing to — 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary.” ae 
- Doffo looked up at her, Monna Lena, with a hardly per= i 
ceptible smile of mockery, having nodded her head, as though 
confirming his secret thought, uttered in another voice, after 
the canorous and tender Venetian manner of speech: a 
“In the Alley of the Coopers, near Santa Trinita. Ask 
for the courtesan Lena from Venice. I shall await thee.” 
- Doffo looked around and saw that his comrades were no ~ 
‘longer paying any attention to the courtesan, being taken 
up with throwing stones at and exchanging cufses with a 


a 


oe 


gang of Savonarola BUgorae: the soon Rabid Ones— 
arrab biati—who had just come out from behind a corner. | 
He wanted to call to his companions to fall upon her, but ~ 
suddenly became confused and blushed. 

Lena laughed slightly, her red lips revealing sharp white 
_ teeth. Through the image of Cleopatra and the Queen of 
i” Sheba one caught a fleeting glimpse of the Venetian mam- — 
_ mola within—a mischievous and perky little girl. | 
_. The Negroes lifted up the litter and the courtesan con- 
- tinued on her insouciant way. The little dog again fell to 
_ dozing in her lap, the parrot ruffled up its crest and only © 
‘the irrepressible marmoset, making excruciatingly funny — 
faces, strove to catch with its tiny hand the pencil with which — 
_ the grand strumpet was inditing the first line of the sonnet in 

response to her bishop: 


My love is pure as sighs of seraphim. 


: Doffo, at the head of his detachment, but by now without 
_ any of his former bravado, was mounting the staircase of the 
Medici palace. 
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; “Within the dark chambers, where everything breathed of 
_ the grandeur of the past, the children were overcome by 
_ timidity. But they opened the shutters; the trumpets blared 
be forth, the drums were beaten. And with a joyous shout, with 
_ laughter and chanting of Psalms, the little inquisitors scat- 
: - tered through the halls, wreaking God’s justice upon the 
temptations of art and ‘learning, searching out and seizing 
me “vanities and anathemas” as the Holy Ghost moved the 
_ Giovanni watched their labors. Wrinkling their brows, their 
hands clasped behind their backs, with leisurely impor- 
tance, like judges, the children paced gravely among the 
statues and busts of great men, philosophers and heroes of 
' pagan antiquity. 

“Pythagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Plato, Marcus 
_ Aurelius, Epictetus,” one of the lads was spelling out the 
Latin inscriptions on the peers of the marble and bronze 
. sculptures. 
' “Epictetus!” Federigo stopped him, contracting his brows 
with the air of a savant. “This is that’ very heretic who 
asserted that all enjoyments are permissible, and that there 


Br 
‘is es God. There’s areebady that Shek to be burned! Wha 
a ‘Paty he’s of marble——” : 

“*Tis naught!” shouted the spry, cross-eyed Pippo, “we'll 
bok his goose for him just the same!” 

“He is not the one!” cried out Giovanni. “You hay 
Epictetus confused with Epicurus— 

But it was too late; Pippo -had swung back, struck th 
sage with a hammer, and knocked his nose off so dexterously 
that the boys burst out laughing. 

“Eh, what is the difference—Hpictetus, Epicurus; ’tis six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. ‘All shall go to the 
dwelling place of the Devil!” he repeated Savonarola’s 
favorite saying. 

A dispute sprang up before a picture of Botticelli’s: Doffo. 
asserted that it seemed seductive, since it depicted Bacchos 
as a naked youth, transfixed by the arrows of the god of 
love; but Federigo, who was, contending with Doffo in hie 
ability of distinguishing “vanities and anathemas,” ap- 
proached it, cast a glance at it and announced that this was 
not Bacchos at all. E 

“Well, who is it then, according to thee?” asked Doffo, — 

“Who! How canst thou ask? How is it ye cannot see, 
brethren? ’Tis San Stefano, the Protomartyr!” ig 
' The children stood in perplexity before the enigmatic pic- ie 
ture; if this were really a saint, then why did his nude body 
breathe forth such pagan beauty, why did the expression of 
torture on his face resemble the languor of voluptuousness? 

“Do not listen to him, fellows!” Dofio began to shout. 
“This is the vile Bacchos!” : 
~ “Thou liest, blasphemer!” exclaimed Federigo, raising his 
Cross, aS a Weapon. 

The boys threw themselves at each other; their comrades: 
barely succeeded in separating them. The picture was left 
under a cloud of suspicion. oy 

Meanwhile the irrepressible Pippo, together with Luca, — 
who had long since become consoled and had ceased snivel 
ling over his shorn.Jocks—for never as yet, it seemed to him, 
‘had he taken part in such merry pranks—had made thei 
‘way into a small dark chamber. Here, by a window, on 
‘high pedestal, stood one of those vases which are made by 
the Venetian glass factories at Murano. Touched by a ray 
‘comi through a chink in the closed shutters, it was all — 
“sparkle in the darkness with the fires of varicolored glass, 
like precious Stones, and peenoled an enormous as 
lower. 


ppo clambered uP on a es ever so quietly, on : hs tips 
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 toes—as if the vase were alive and could run away—stole up 
_ to it, impishly stuck out the tip of his tongue, elevated the 


- brows above his squint eyes, and nudged it with a finger. 


The vase swayed like a frail flower, fell in a shower of — 


- sparkles, emitted a piteous ring, shattered—and became ex- 
tinguished. Pippo jumped about like a little fiend, deftly toss- 


ing his scarlet cross and catching it in midair. Luca, his eyes | 


__ wide open and blazing with the delight of destruction, was 
also hopping, squealing, and clapping his hands. 
_ Hearing in the distance the joyous shouts of their com- 
trades, they returned to the big hall. 

Here Federigo had come upon a cubbyhole with a multi- 
“tude of boxes, filled with such vanities as even the most 
sophisticated of the children had never yet seen. These were 
masks and costumes for those carnival processions, those al- 
legorical triumphs, which Lorenzo the Magnificent had been 
so fond of contriving. The children had crowded about the 


entrance to the cubbyhole. In the light of a tallow candle — 


end there came out before them papier-maché monstrous 
faces of fauns, the glass grapes of bacchantes, the quiver 
and wings of Cupid, the caduceus of Mercury, the trident of 
Neptune and, finally, amid an explosion of general laughter, 
appeared the wooden, gilded cobweb-covered lightnings of 
the Thunder-Bearer and the pitiful, moth-eaten stuffed effigy 


of the Olympian eagle, with plucked tail, with tatters of pad- 


_ ding sticking out of his punctured belly. 
Suddenly from the gorgeous flaxen-fair wig, which prob- 
ably had served Venus, a rat jumped out. The little girls 


began to squeal. The smallest one of all, having jumped up © 
On a chair, squeamishly raised her little dress above her — 


. knees. 
~~ The chill of horror and of revulsion against these pagan 
trappings, agdinst the graveyard mold of dead gods, was 


__Wwafted over the milling children. The shadows of the bats, 


frightened by the noise and light and beating against th 
ceiling, seemed unclean spirits. | 
_. Doffo ran up and announced that there was another 
locked room above—with a little old man, red-nosed and 


bald, standing angrily on guard near its door, cursing and — 


letting no one in. 


_ They set off on a reconnaissance. In the little old man 
guarding the portals of the mysterious room Giovanni rec- ~ 


ognized his friend, Messer Giorgio Méerulla, the great 
bibliophile. 
“Give us the key!” Doffo shouted to him. 
“But who ever told you that I have the key?” 


ee 


“The ox i watched told us that.” : 
“Go your ways, go your ways—and God go with yer” 
ee take care, old man! We'll pull the last of thy hair 

out ” 

Doffo gave the signal. Messer Giorgio took his stand hi 
fore the door, prepared to protect it with his body. The — 
children fell upon him, threw him down, beat him up with — 


their crosses, ransacked his pockets, sought out the key and 
unlocked the door of the room. It was a small study, with a os 


treasury of precious books. 


“Here, right here,” Merulla was pointing out, “everything ee 


you want is right in this corner. No need of climbing to 
the upper shelves—there is nothing there—” 
But the inquisitors would not listen to him. Everything — 


that. fell into their hamds—especially books in magnificent 
bindings—they threw into a heap. Next they opened wide 
the windows, in order to throw the thick folios directly into _ 


the street, where a cart, already loaded with “vanities and — 
anathemas,” was standing. Tibullus, Horace, Ovid, Apuleius, 
Aristophanes—tare transcripts, unique editions—flitted past 
Merulla’s eyes. 


Giovanni noted that the old man had managed to fish out 
of the heap and dexterously hide in his bosom a tiny 


tome; this was the book of Marcellinus, chronicling the life of 
Emperor Julian, the Apostate. ; 

Seeing on the floor a transcript of the tragedies of | 
Sophocles, on silklike parchment, with the most exquisite — 
of illuminated headings, he pounced upon it with avidity, 
seized it, and fell to frantic supplication: 

“Little ones! Darlings! Spare Sophocles! This is the most 
guileless of poets! Touch him not, touch him not!” 

In despair he hugged the book to his bosom but, feeling — 
the tender, almost living leaves being torn, he burst into 


tears, took to moaning, ‘as though from pain—released it, — a 


and began screaming in impotent rage: 


“But do ye know, ye misbegotten puppies, that every line is 
of this poet is a greater sanctity before God than all all the: : 


prophecies of your half-witted Girolamo——” 


“Be still, old man, if thou dost not want us to throw thee 


out the window together with thy poets!” 


And, falling anew upon the old man, they hustled him out 


of the library. Merulla fell upon Giovanni’s bosom: 


“Let us leave, let us Jeave as fast as we can! I do not i ie 


‘Want to witness this malefaction!” 


They went out of the castle and, eee Maria del Fiore, _ ‘ 


‘set out in the direction of the Piazza of the Signoria. 


Before the dark, stately campanile of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
beside the Loggia Orcani, a bonfire has been prepared, thirty 
ells in height, one hundred and twenty in breadth—an oc- 
- tagonal pyramid of fifteen steps of boards roughly put to- 
gether. 

The bottom step was an omnium-gatherum of merry-an- 
drew masks, costumes, wigs, false beards and much other 
_butiafuoria, the properties of the carnival; on the next three 
steps were profane books, from those of Amnacreon and 
Ovid to the Decameron of Boccaccio and the Morgante 
Maggiore of Pulci; above the books were feminine bedizen- 
ments, unguents, perfumes, mirrors, powder pufis, nail files, 
- curling irons, hair tweezers; still higher—notes for music, 
_ tutes, mandolins, cards, chess sets, ninepins, small balls— 
all the games wherewith men make the Fiend rejoice; next . 
—seductive pictures, drawings, portraits of handsome women; 
finally, at the very summit of the pyramid—the images of 
pagan gods, of heroes and philosophers, in tinted wax and 
in wood. Above all reared an enormous effigy—an image of 
the Devil, the first progenitor of “vanities and anathemas,” 
stuffed with sulphur and gunpowder; monstrously bedaubed, 
shaggy, zgipedal, resembling the ancient god Pan. 

Evening was coming on. The air was chilly, pure, and 
_ bestowing resonance to every sound. The first stars began 

_ to glimmer warmly in the sky. The throng on the Piazza 
was rustling and swaying, whispering reverently as though 
_-in, church: The spiritual hymns—laudi spirituali—of  Sa- 
vonarola’s disciples, the so-called “snivelers,” filled the air. 
The rhymes, tune and measure had remained unchanged, 
carnivalesque, but the words had been done over after a new 
fashion. Giovanni hearkened closely—and the contradiction 
of the dreary meaning and the gay tunes struck him as 
Savage: 


a ae Se 


“To tre once almen di speme, 
Tre di fede e sei d’amore. . 


(Take three ounces of love, 

Three of faith, and six of hope, 

Of repentance, two; then mix them, 
‘Place them on the fire of prayer; 
On the fire for three hours keep all; 


Hol caust of. Vanities 


Aad thereto spiritual sorrow, 
Add contrition, resignation, 

In a quantity to make them 
Blend into God’s own wisdom.) 


_ Under the Shelter of the Pisans a man in metal-rimmed — 
spectacles, with a leathern apron and a narrow strap around 
his sparse, straight strands of hair, which was slicked down — 


with butter, his hands gnarled and calloused, was sermon- 


izing a crowd of artisans, evidently of the same “sniveler” 
stamp as himself. a 

“I am Roberto—neither ser nor messer but simply a 
Florentine tailor,” he was saying, thumping his breast with — 
his fist. “I declare unto ye, my brethren, that Jesus, the 


King of Florence, has, in many visions, expounded to me = 
the new governance and legislation pleasing to God. Do ye — 


wish that there be neither poor nor rich, neither small nor 
great—that all be equal?” 

“We do, we do! Tell us, Roberto, how this is to be 
done.” 

“If ye have faith, ’tis easily done. One, fe—ane *tis done! 
Firstly,” he bent back his left thumb with his right index 
finger, “an income tax to be called a graduated tithe. Sec- 
ondly,” he bent back another finger, “a. heaven-inspired 
Parlamento of all the people— . 


At this point he paused, took off his spectacles, wiped : 


them, put them on again, coughed leisurely and, in a ~ 
monotonous, thick voice, with an obstinate and meek self- 
satisfaction on his dull face, began. to expound whereof the 
graduated tithe and the God-inspired Parlamento. consisted. 

Giovanni listened, and kept on listening—and was over- 
come by melancholy, He walked away to the other end of 
the Piazza. 

Here, in the evening twilight, the monks were moving 
like shadows, occupied with the final preparations. To- 
ward Brother Domenico Buonvicini, the chief director, there 
walked up a man on crutches, not yet old but, evidently, — 


shattered by paralysis, with palsied arms and legs, with 


eyelids that he could not raise; a tic ran over his face—a ~ 


tic resembling the quivering of a winged bird. He handed 7 


*something large and rolled-up to the. monk. 
“What is this?” asked Domenico. “Drawings again?” he 
“Anatomical things. I had e’en forget about them, But — 
| yesterday in my sleep I heard a voice: ‘Over thy workshop, 
_ Sandro, in the attic, in thy chests, thou still hast vanities 
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; and ean” I arose, went up, and found these very 
a rawings of nude bodies.” 
The monk accepted the roll, and spoke with a gay, al- 
most playful smile: 
- “But what a glorious little fire we shall ignite, Messer 
- Filipepi!” 
The latter threw a glance at the pyramid of vanities and 
- anathemas. 
“Oh, Lord, Lord, have mercy upon us sinners!” he sighed. 
“Were it not for Brother Girolamo we would have died, 
even without repentance, and unshriven. And, even now, 
_ who knows—will we save ourselves, will we have time to 
_ Obtain pardon through prayer?” 
He made the sign of the cross and took ‘to muttering 
prayers, as he told his beads. 
? “Who-is that?” Giovanni asked of a monk standing along- 
side 
- “Sandro Botticelli son of Mariano Filipepi the tanner,” 
_ the other replied. 
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When it had grown entirely dark, a whisper floated over the 
crowd :“They come! They come!” 
j In silence, in the twilight, without hymns, without torches 
in long white garments, the child inquisitors trooped on, 
_ bearing a carving of the Infant Jesus; with one hand 
He was pointing to the crown of thorns on His head, with 
the other He was blessing the people. The children were 
followed by monks, the clergy, the gonfalonieri +° the mem- 
bers of the Council of Eighty, canons, doctors, and 
_ Magisters of theology, the knights (or cavaliers) of the Cap- 
tain of the Bargello (the Constabulary), trumpeters and mace- 
bearers. 
It became as quiet on the Piazza as if before an ex- 
-ecution. 
__ Savonarola mounted the Ringhiera—a stone elevation be- 
fore the Old Castle; he raised on high the crucifix, and ut- 
tered in a triumphant, loud voice: 
“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
a —ignite it!” 
ae ' Four monks approached the pyramid, with flaming pitch 
2 


torches, and set fire to it from four-corners. The flame 
began to crackle; the smoke swirled up—at first gray, gang. 


ae aie ee 


3 
i, 
‘ 


" The Holocaust of Vanities Mm 


~ Black. The trumpeters began. The monks pealed forth: “We — 


praise Thee, God!” The children chimed in with their ring- 
ing voices: 

“Lumen ad revelationem gentium et gloriam iki Israel— 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel!” 35 

On the tower of the Old Castle the bell started ringing, and 
to its mighty brazen rumble the bells of all the churches in 
Florence replied. 

The flames were flaring up in a brighter and brighter 
blaze. The tender, seemingly living leaves of ancient parch- 
ment books buckled and were turned to ashes. From the 
bottom step, where lay the carnival masks, a false beard 
whirled upward and flew in a fiery column. The crowd let 
out a joyous grunt and burst into horselike laughter. 

Some prayed, others wept; some others laughed as they 
leaped about waving their arms and hats; others still were ~ 
prophesying. 

“Sing, sing the new song to the Lord!” a lame cobbler 
with half-crazed eyes was shouting. “Everything shall col- 
lapse; brothers of mine, ’twill all burn up, burn up to ashes, ~ 
like these vanities and anathemas in the purifying fire— 
all, all, all—the church, laws, governments, powers, arts, 
sciences; no stone shall be left upon another stone; and there 
shall be a new heaven, and a new earth! And God shall 
wipe every tear from these our eyes, and there shall be no 
death—nor weeping, nor sorrow, nor disease! Verily, come 
Thou, Lord Jesus!” 

A young pregnant woman-with a thin suffering face, prob- 
ably the wife of some poor artisan, fell on her knees, and, 
stretching forth her arms toward the flame of the bonfire— 
as though she were seeing Christ Himself within it—strain- 
ing herself, sobbing, like one possessed, was shouting: 

‘Verily, come Thou, Lord Jesus! Amen! Amen! Come 
Thou!” 
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Giovanni was gazing at a picture that was lit up by the 
flames but as yet untouched by them—a creation of Leonardo 
da Vinci's. 

Above the evening waters of mountain lakes stood naked 
Leda; a gigantic swan had embraced her waist with his 


_ wing, arching his long neck, filling the empty sky and earth 


pairials and insects, among the germinating seeds; 
and embryos, in the warm murk, in the sultry dank- 
were stirring the newly born twins, Castor and Pollux— 
gods, half-beasts—just hatched from the broken shell of 


In the meanwhile the monks had erected a black cross in 
ie middle of the Piazza; then, taking one another by the 
hand, they formed three rings—in honor of the Trinity—and, 
celebrating the spiritual gaiety of the faithful in the burn- 
ing of the vanities and anathemas, launched into a dance; 
low at first, then constantly faster and faster and, finally, 
whirling at a breakneck pace as they sang: 


“Ognun gridi, com’io grido, 
Sempre pazzo, pazzo, pazzo....” 


(Before the Lord bow low, 
Dance long and dance enow— 
F’en as King David did; 

Our cassocks we raise up— 
Whirl on without a stop, 
Nor laggards let be hid. 


With love inebriated . 

For God’s Son immolated 

In blood upon the Cross, 
Noisy and wild our gladness, 
In madness, yea, in madness— 
Christ’s madness is in us!) 


eads, and resembling an old faun, made a-clumsy leap, 
‘slipped, fell, and bashed his pate so hard that blood 
came; they barely managed to drag him out of the crowd, or 
else he would have been trampled to death. 

Lik The purple, flickering reflection of the fire lit up the dis- 


“Our crosses wave like lances, 
As each one praiices, prances, prances, 
E’en as King David did. 
After each other whirling, 
All circling, circling, circling, 
Our carnival amid. 


This age’s wisdom we deride, 
And trample on man’s pride; 
With babes’ simplicity, 
God’s jesters’ motley wear, 
And innocents appear— 
Christ’s innocents are we!” 


The flame, encompassing Leda, licked with its red tongue 


the naked white body which had turned rosy, just as if it 


were alive, and still more beautiful and mysterious. 

Giovanni gazed upon it, a-tremble and turning pale. Leda 
smiled upon him with a last smile, flared up, melted within 
the fire like a cloud in the rays of sunset—and vanished for- 
ever. 
The enormous effigy of the fiend on the summit of the 
bonfire burst into flame. His belly, stuffed with gunpowder, 
burst with deafening. crackling. A pillar of fire soared up to 
the heavens. The monster swayed slowly on its throne of 
flames, drooped, collapsed and disintegrated as -smoldering 
heat of embers. 

The trumpets blared and the kettledrums pounded anew. 
_ All the bells pealed forth. And the throng howled with an 
_ unearthly, victorious howl; as though the ‘Devil himself had 
_ perished in the flame of the holy bonfire together with false- 
_ hood, with suffering and all that was evil throughout the 
_ universe. “3 

Giovanni clutched his head and wanted to flee. Some- 

- one’s hand fell on his shoulder and, turning about, he be- 

held the calm face of the master. 
- Leonardo took him by the hand and led him out of the 
_ crowd. 
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_ From the Piazza, covered with billows of malodorous 
smoke, illumined by the glow of the dying bonfire, they 
_ passed through a dark alley to the bank of the Arno, 

Here it was quiet and deserted; one heard only the mur- 


if 


up 
Geasiits of the ds Bierd over with hoarfrost; 
; stars glimmered, their rays austere and gentle. 
Why didst thou go away from me, Giovanni?” asked 
ardo. — 


hing, but his voice broke, his a quivered and he burst 
nto tears. - 
orgive me, master!” 


‘I did not know myself what I was doing,” continued 
_Beltraffio. “How could I—O Lord!—how could I go away 
from you?” 

He was about to tell him of his madness, his torture, his 
fearful double-minded thoughts about the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of the Devils, about Christ and Antichrist; but 
“sensed again, as he had done when he had been con- 
fronted by the monument to Sforza, that Leonardo would 
ot understand him and with a hopeless supplication merely 
- looked into his eyes—radiant, quiet, and alien as the stars, 

_ The master did not interrogate him, as though he had 
grnised all and, with a smile of infinite pity, placing his 
- hand on Giovanni’s head, he said: 

_ “May the Lord help thee, my poor boy! Thou knowest 
that I have always loved thee like my own son. If thou 
_wouldst again be my pupil, I would accept thee with joy.” 
_ And-as though to himself, with that peculiar enigmatic 
and shy brevity with which he usually expressed his secret 
thoughts, he added, in a barely audible voice: 

“The more feeling there is, the more torture. "Tis a great | 
martyrdom!” . 

_ The pealing of bells, the songs of ake monks, the cries 
xf ‘the insane throng could be heard behind them—but they 
no longer. disturbed the. ee which surrounded master 
and disciple. 


BOOK EIGHT [1496-1497] 


THE AGE OF GOLD 


Tornera l’eta d’oro 
Cantiam tutti: Viva il Morol 


(The Age of Gold shall return; 
“Tong live il Moro!” all our voices yearn.) 
BELLINCIONI 


1 


Toward the end of the year fourteen hundred and ninety- 
six, Beatrice, the Duchess of Milan, wrote to her sister Isa- 
bella, spouse to the Marchese Francesco Gonzaga, Sovereign 
of Mantua: 

“Most Illustrious Madonna, our most beloved little sister, 
I and my husband, Signor Ludovico, wish long life to you 
and to the Most Exalted Signor Francesco. 


“In accordance with your request, I am sending you a — 


portrait of my son Maximiliano. Only, pray think not that he 
is so very little. We were fain to take his exact measurements, 
in order to send them to-you, but became apprehensive: the 
nurse said such a thing stunts the growth. But grow he 
doth, amazingly—if I see him not for but a few days, when 
I do look at him again he seems to have grown so much 
that I remain exceedingly pleased and solaced. 

“But we also have great grief: our little fool Nannino 
has died. You knew him and also loved him and therefore 
will understand that had I lost any other possession, I 


would have had hopes of replacing it, but Nature herself 


could have created no replacement for our Nannino, since she 


did exhaust all her resources by having united in one being, — 
for the diversion of sovereigns, most rare folly with most — 
beautiful monstrosity. Bellincioni in his epitaphic poem ~— 


_ Saith that if his soul be in heaven, then he maketh all 
paradise to laugh; but if he be in Hades, then Cerberus 


_ ‘Keepeth silent and rejoiceth.’ We buried him in our crypt 


in the Maria delle Grazie, by the side of my beloved hunting 


4 Baicon and the unforgettable bitch Puttina, so that, even 2 
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r bath. we may not be parted front so delightful : aq 
ion. I wept two nights through, so Signor Ludovico, 
der to console me, promised to present me at Christ- 
seal with a magnificent closestool of silver for the easement 
He the stomach, with a depiction of the Battle of the Centaurs 
Sa Lapithez. Within the vessel is of virgin gold, whereas 
‘the baldachin is of Cramoisie velvet, broidered with our 
ducal coats of arms, and all of this is every little bit like 
‘the one of the Grand Duchess of Lorraine. Such a close- 
tool, they say, is not owned by any one of the Italian 
uéens—not even by the Pope, or the Emperor, or the 
Grand Turk. ’Tis more beautiful than the celebrated close- 
_ stool of Bassus, described in the Epigrams of Martial.** 

-Merulla hath composed hexameters, which begin thus: 


Quis cameram hanc supero aignam neget esse tonante Principe. 
(This throne befits the highest god in heaven thundering.) 


“Signor Ludovico desired Leonardo da Vinci, the Florentine | 
artist, to construct. within this closestool a musical ma- 
- chine, on the manner of a little organ, but, Leonardo de- 
_ clined under the pretense that he was far too occupied with | 
- the Colossus and the Last Supper. a 
“You request, dearest little sister, that I send you this 
oo for a time. I would with pleasure fulfill your re- | 
‘quest, and would send him to you not merely for a time | 
but for all time. But Signor Ludovico is, I know not why, — 
- exceedingly well-disposed toward him and doth not wish to 
part from him in any circumstances. Albeit, do not feel too 
badly, inasmuch as this Leonardo is devoted to alchemy, ‘| 
magic, mechanics and other such phantasmas far more than | 
to painting, and is noted for such dilatoriness in filling com- 
Missions as would make an angel lose patience. He is, to 
boot, as I have heard, a heretic and an atheist. f 
_. “Recently we had a wolf hunt. I am not allowed to ride 
_ on horseback, since by now I am in the fifth month of 
"pregnancy. I watched the hunt from the back of a wain, 
standing on high footboards, something like a pulpit, built 
especially for me. However, this was no diversion, but tor- 
ture, rather; when the wolf escaped into the forest I almost 
- burst into tears. Oh, had I been on a horse myself I would 
a never have let him give us the slip—I would have broken 


Be: 


- “Do you remember, little ‘sister, how you and I used to 
ein? There was that time when Donzella Penthesilea fell 
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“in a ditch, and cracked her head so hard she all but died — 
of it? And what of hunting wild boars, at Cusnago? And 
' the ball play? And the angling? What a glorious time that - 
was! 
“Now we divert ourselves as best as may. We play cards. 
We skate. This diversion was taught us by a young grandee © 
from Flanders. The winter is cruel and persistent in its spell 
—not only all the ponds but even the rivers have frozen over. 
On the skating rink of the palace park Leonardo has molded 
a most beautiful Leda with a swan, out of snow as whife and 
hard as marble. What a pity ’twill melt with the spring. 
“Well, and how do you spend your days, amiable sister? 
Has the breed of long-haired cats proven a success? Should 
- there be a tawny kitten with blue eyes—a tom—send it to 
me together with the female blackamoor you promised me. 
As for me, I shall present you with puppies from my bitch, 
Silky Thread. 

“Forget not—please forget not, Madonna—to send me the 
pattern of your blue atlas quilted jacket, the one with 
the oblique collar and the border of sables. I asked for it 
in my last letter. Send it off as quickly as you can—best - 
of all, on the very morrow, at dawn, by a mounted mes- 
senger. 

“Send me, also, a vial of your most excellent wash 
against little pimples, and some of that sandalwood from 
overseas for polishing fingernails. 

“What of the monument to Virgil, that mellifluous swan 
of the Mantuan lakes? Should you not have enough bronze, 
we shall send you two old bombards of the finest copper. 

“Our astrologues foretell war and a hot summer; dogs 
will wax rabid and kings wrathful. What sayeth your 
astrologue? One always believeth a stranger more than some- 
one of one’s own. 

_ “IT send for your Most Excellent spouse, Signor Francesco, 
a Tecipe against the French sickness,4? made up by our court 
physician, Luigi Marliani. “Tis of help—so they say. The 
“gnercury must be embrocated of mornings, on an empty 
stomach, on the odd days of the month, after the new moon. 
I have heard that this disease is occasioned by nothing 
else save the malignant conjunction of certain planets, es- 
pecially of Mercury with Venus. 
“TY and Signor Ludovico entrust ourselves to your gracious 
Temembrance, my beloved little sister, and to that of your 
spouse, the Most Exalted Marchese Francesco. 
f BEATRICE SFORZA.” 


Despite the seeming ingenuousness, dissimulation and pol- 
itics were by. no means missing in this letter. The Duchess 
was concealing from her sister her domestic worries. The 
marital peace and harmony which might have been deduced 
om her letter were nonexistent. Leonardo she hated not 
ecause of his heresy and atheism but because he had, 
“on a time, at the behest of the Duke, drawn a portrait of 
_ Cecilia Bergamini; her most bitter rival, the famous con- 
eubine of Moro. Latterly she also suspected another liaison 
of her husband’s—with one of the court damigélle, Madonna 
Lucrezia. : 
In those days the Duke of Milan had attained the height 
f his power. The son of Francesco Sforza, the doughty 
‘mercenary from Romagnola, half-soldier, half-brigand, he 
had dreams of becoming the sole sovereign of a united 
Italy. : 
“YT shall have the Pope as my father confessor, the Em-- 
-peror as the leader of my army, the city of Venice as my 
treasurer, the French King as my runner,” Moro was wont — 
_ to boast. 
- Ludovicus Maria Sfortia Anglus dux Mediolani—did he 
sign himself, tracing his descent from that glorious hero, 
_. Anglus of Troy, the companion of AZneas. The Colossus, 
sculptured out by Leonardo, the monument to his father, 
with the inscription: Ecce Deus!—Behold the God!—also- 
testified to the divine greatness of the Sforzas. 
But, contrary to outward well-being, secret uneasiness and 
fear tormented the Duke. He knew that his people disliked 
him, and considered him a usurper of the throne. One 
day, on the Piazza Arengo, beholding in the distance the wid- 
ow of Gian Galeazzo with her firstborn, Francesco, the 
crowd took to shouting: “Long live Francesco, our rightful 
Duke!” 
” Francesco was eight years old, and remarkable for his 
mind and beauty. In the words of the Venetian envoy, Marino 
Sanuto, “The people yearned to have him for their ruler as 
they yearned for God.” ; 
‘Beatrice and Moro perceived that the death of Gian 
Galeazzo had tricked them—it had not made them the 
wful sovereigns. And in this child the shade of the dead 
uke rose up from out the grave. 


48 In Milan in - talked of Grrystesignin portents. The rum 
ran that of nigh over the towers of the castle, lights ap 
peared, resembling the glow of a conflagration, and that 
fearful groans resounded in the chambers of the palace. 
was recalled how the left eye of Gian Galeazzo, when 
was lying in his grave, would not close, which forfended 
impending demise of one of his near kinsmen. The eye 
of the Madonna dell’ Albiere took to quivering. A cow, 
longing to a certain little old woman living beyond 
Ticina Gates, had dropped a two-headed calf. The Duch 
had fallen in a swoon in the empty Hall of the Rocchetta, 
frightened by an apparition, and afterwards would not spe 
of it to anyone—not even her husband. | 

For some time she had practically lost all her mischiev ies 
sprightliness, which characteristic of hers appealed so t 
the Duke, and with ill forebodings she awaited her co1 
finement. 


3 


Once, of a December evening, when the flakes of snow were ie 
carpeting the streets of the city, intensifying the silence of 3 
the twilight, Moro was sitting in a small palazzo which he — 
had presented to his new mistress, Madonna Lucrezia Crivelli. 
The fire blazed in the hearth, lighting up the leaves of 
the lacquered doors, with their mosaic design depicting per- — 
spectives of ancient Roman buildings; lighting up the bas- 
relief reticulation of the ceiling, ornamented with gold, 
the walls, covered with gold-pressed Cordovan leather, the 
high armchairs and the chests of ebony, the round table — 
covered with dark-green velvet and with a romance of 
Boiardo’s lying open thereon, together with rolled-up sheets — 
of music and a mandolin with ornaments of mother-of-pearl; = 
there was also a cut-glass pitcher of Bainea Aponitana— — 
a medicinal water coming into vogue with ladies of 
gentle birth. On the wall hung a portrait of Lucrezia, from 
the brush of Leonardo. . 
Over the fireplace, in the clay bas-reliefs of Caradosgo, ee 
fluttering birds pecked at grapes, and winged nude children — 
—with something of Christian cherubim about them, and | 
something of pagan amoretti—danced, playing with the — 
most holy implements of the Lord’s Passion: the nails, ‘the | 
_ spear, the rods, the sponge, and the thorns; all seemed- alive’. ‘ 
in Lang gas par of the fiames. na 
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The storm howled in the hearth chimney, but in the ex- 
_ quisite work chamber—the studiolo—everything breathed 
of a cozy languor. Madonna Lucrezia was seated on a 
velvet cushion at the feet of Moro. Her countenance was 

sad. He was tenderly chiding her for not having visited the 
_ Duchess Beatrice for a long period. 

“your Grace,” answered the girl, casting down her eyes, 
- “J implore you, do not compel me—I cannot lie.” 

“But think—does this really mean deception?” Moro ex- 
“pressed his wonder. “We are but resorting to concealment. 
Did not the Thunderer himself keep his loves secret from 
his jealous spouse? And what of Theseus, and of Phaedra 
and Medza—and all heroes, all gods of old?.Can we, weak 
"mortals that we be, oppose the might of the god of love? 
Then, too, is not secret evil better than evil patent? Inas- 
much as, in concealing evil, we do deliver our near ones 
from temptation, as is required by Christian compassion. 
- And if there be temptation, so long as there is compassion 
_ therewith there is no evil—or well nigh none—” 

He smiled his crafty smile. Lucrezia shook her head and 
looked straight into his eyes, somewhat from under her 
brows, her eyes stern, grave, like those of children, and 
as innocent. 5 

“You know, my liege lord, how happy I am in your 
love. But at times I am fain to die rather than deceive 

~ Madonna Beatrice, who loves me as her own kin ” 
~ “Enough, enough my child!” said the Duke, and drew 
her onto his lap, entwining her waist with his left arm, 
while with his right hand he caressed her glossy black hair, 
“combed smoothly over her ears and encircled by a fer- 
roniera, a thread of gold with a diamantine spark centered 
upon her forehead. Lowering her long, downy lashes— 
without rapture, without passion, all icy and pure—she sur- 
rendered to his caresses. : / 

“Oh, if thou didst but know how I love thee, my quiet 
one, my meek one—thee alone!” he was whispering, avidly 
inhaling the familiar aroma of violets and musk. 

“The door opened and, before the Duke had time to re- 
lease the girl from his embraces, a frightened maidservant 
dashed into the room. 

“Madonna, madonna,” she mumbled, gasping, “there, be- 
~ low, at the gate— O Lord, have mercy upon us sinners!” 

“ “Well, now, do talk sense,” the Duke spoke sharply. “Who 
is at the gate?” 
“The Duchess Beatrice!” 

_ Moro turned pale. 
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“The key! The gas to the other door! Til go down ¢ 
backstaics and through the courtyard—- Where is the ke 
now? Quick!” 

“The cavaliers of the Most ‘Tilustrious Madonna are 
Stationed at the backstairs also!” the maidservant wrung her 3 
hands in despair. “The entire house is surrounded———’ 

“Tis a trap!” the Duke cried out, clutching his heatae 
“And whence did she find out? Who could have told her?” 
“None else save Monna Sidonia!” the maidservant chimed 
in. “’Tis not for naught that the old witch comes traipsing 
around us with her mixtures and her ointments. I warned 4 
you, signora, to be careful. ; 

“What isto be done—my God, what is to be done?” 
babbled the Duke, turning still paler. 

From the street came loud pounding at the outer dogma A 
of the house. The maidservant. darted to the staircase. 
“Hide me, hide me, Lucrezia!” ; a 

“Your Grace,” retorted the girl, “Madonna Beatrice, if — 
she suspects, will order the whole house to be searched. — 
Would it not be better for you to come out and meet her — 
openly?” 

“Nay, nay, God forfend—whatever art thou saying, ies 
crezia! Come out and meet her? Thou knowest not what a 
woman this is! Oh, Lord, ‘tis a fearful thing to think of | 
the possible outcome of all this! Why, she is pregnant! But 
do thou hide me—hide me!” 

“Really, I know not where—— 

“Tis all one, wherever a. wilt—but do it with al - 
speed!” 

The Duke was all a-tremble, ‘and at this moment pesembted 
a thief caught red-handed rather than .a scion of that legend- 
ary hero, Anglus of Troy, companion of AZneas. 

Lucrezia led him through the bedroom into the tiring- : 
room and hid him in one of those large closets, let into the — 
wall—white, with fine designs in gold, in the ancient taste, — 
which served as guardaroba, or wardrobe for the raiment of ; 
noble ladies. 

He cowered in a corner among dresses, “How foolish!” 
he reflected. “My God, how foolish! Just as in those funny 
little tales of Franco Sacchetti or Boccaccio.” 

But he felt far from laughing. He took out of his bosom 
a small scapular with the relics of St. Christopher, and an- — 
other, exactly like the first, containing a talisman in yogue é 
at that time—a sliver of an Egyptian mummy. The scapulars 
resembled each other so much that in his haste and in the 
dark he could not. distinguish the one from the other and, to 
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play safe, fell to kissing both together, crossing himself and 
offering up prayers. 
© Suddenly, hearing the voices of his wife and his mistress 
s they entered the tiring-room, he froze from horror. They 
were chatting pleasantly, as if nothing were amiss. He con- 
jectured that Lucrezia was showing the Duchess over her 
~ new house, at the latter’s insistence, Probably Beatrice had 
no palpable proofs and did not want to reveal her sus- 
 picions. 
- It was a duel of feminine guile. 
“Are there dresses here also?” asked Beatrice in an indif- 
4 ferent tone, approaching the closet in which Moro was 
" crouching, more dead than alive. 
“Just old things to wear around the house. Would Your 
Grace care to have a look?” said Lucrezia. 
And she opened the doors a little. 
“But listen, my dearest,” continued the Duchess, “wher- 
ever is the one which—you remember—I liked so much? 
- You wore it at the Pallavicini ball last summer. All those 
~ little worms, little worms without end, you know—gold, over 
 dark-blue morello—gleaming like glowworms at nigh r 
“J cannot recall it, somehow,” answered Lucrezia calmly. 
“Ah, yes, yes, right here,” she bethought herself suddenly. “It 
must be in this closet over here.” 
And, without closing the doors of the closet which held 
_ Moro, she walked away with the Duchess to an adjoining 
_ wardrobe. 
“And yet she said that she could not lie!” he reflected 
with admiration. “What presence of mind! Women—it is 
_ from them we rulers ought to learn politics!” 
; Beatrice and Lucrezia withdrew from the tiring-room. 
| Moro drew a free breath, although he was still clutching 
| convulsively in his palm both scapulars—the relics and the 
sliver of mummy flesh. / 
“Two hundred imperial ducats to the cloister of Maria delle 
| Grazie, the Most Pure Intercessor—for holy oil and for can- 
dies, if all this turns out welll” he was whispering with 
vehement faith. 
| The maidservant came running; opening the closet with a 
| respectfully sly mien she let out the Duke, and announced 
_ that the danger had passed—the Most Illustrious Duchess had 
been pleased to go away, after a gracious farewell to Ma- 
_ donna Lucrezia. 
He crossed himself piously, returned to the studiolo, 
‘drained a glass of the Balnea Aponitana water to fortify 
imself, cast a glance at Lucrezia, who was sitting as before 


in her hands—and smiled. Then with quiet, almost vulpin 
ie he stole up to her from behind, stooped and kisse 

er 

The girl shuddered. 

“Leave me, leave me—go away! Oh, how can you, afte 

what has taken place!” 

But the Duke, without listening to her, was silently cover: 
ing her face, her neck and hair, with avid kisses, Nevel 
yet had she appeared so beautiful; it seemed as if the fe 
nine deceptiveness, which he had just beheld in her, h 
surrounded her with a new charm. ; 

She struggled, but weakened by degrees and, finally having 
closed her eyes, with a helpless smile yielded her lips to his. — 

A December snowstorm was howling in the hearth chim- 
ney, yet at the same time, in the reflected rosy glow of the — 
flames, the procession of laughing naked children under the — 
thicket of the grapes of Bacchos danced, playing with the — 
most holy implements of the Lord’s Passion. 


A ball had been set for the first day of the new year of four- — 
teen hundred and ninety-seven, For three months prepara- — 
tions had been going on in which Bramante, Caradosso and ~ 
Leonardo da Vinci had participated. pa: 

Toward five o’clock in the.afternoon the guests began ars “ls 
_Tiving at the palace. More than two thousand had been in- q 
vited. ue 

The snowstorm had covered over all the roads and streets. 
Against the gloomy sky, under their mounds of snow, the — 
crenellated walls, the barbicans and the stone embrasures ig 
for the cannons’ mouths gleamed whitely. In the courtyard, — 
near flaming bonfires, the hostlers, fast. runners, equerries, 
horsemen and palanquin bearers were warming, ‘themselves : 
with merry din. At the entrance to the Palazzo Ducale, and 
farther, near the iron portcullis leading to the inner co 
yard of the little Rocchetta castle, gilded, unwieldy wains. 
antediluvian traveling carriages and equipages, harnessed to 
teams of six horses, were crowded together, unloading signors — 
and cayaliers muffled in precious furs’ from Muscovy. ‘The 
frosted windows glowed with festal lights. 
As they entered the front hall the guests followed one an- 
vaccinia aoe two ranks of the ducal pene ae 
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Mamelukes, Greek stradiots, Scotch crossbowmen and Swiss 
landsknechte; gitt in cuirasses, bearing heavy halberds. 
Standing before them were graceful pages, as charmingly 
handsome as girls, all without exception. in two-colored 
iveries, trimmed with swansdown—the right side of pink 
velvet, the left of blue satin, with the heraldic devices of 
the house of Sforza Visconti worked in silver on the breast; 
this raiment clung so closely to the body that it revealed all 
its curves; only in front, from underneath the belt, did it puff 
out in short, tightly rolled pleats. And all were holding lit 
candles—long, on the style of churchly ones, of red and 
yellow wax. 
~~ As each guest entered the reception hall a herald with 
' two trumpeters in attendance would call out his name. A 
vista of enormous, blindingly illuminated halls was revealed: 
The Hall of Doves Argent on Rouge; The Field of Gold— 
- with a depiction of a ducal hunt; The Hall of Vermeil—from 
ceiling to floor drawn over with satin, embroidered in gold 
- with flaming brands and with buckets, signifying the auto- 
cratic might of the Dukes of Milan who at their will could 
~ fan the flames of war or extinguish them with the water of 
peace. In the exquisite little Black Hall, built by Bramante, 
serving as a dressing room for the ladies, cne could see upon 
the vaults and walls the unfinished frescoes of Leonardo. 
The throng in gala attire was a-hum, like a swarm of bees. 
The dresses were distinguished for their multicolored vivid- 
ness and unbounded—sometimes tasteless—luxuriousness. In 
this riot of colors, in this confusion of a Babel of modes, 
“lacking in respect for the customs of their ancestors—even, 
‘at times, modes buffoonesque and freakish—one satirist  be- 
“held a “portent of an invasion of outlanders—the coming 
bondage of Italy.” 
“The stuffs of the feminine robes, with stiff, heavy folds 
which would not bend because of the gold and precious 
stones with which they were so copiously encrusted, re- 
‘sembled church vestments and were so well made that they 
were passed on as heirlooms from great-grandmothers to 
great-granddaughters. Low-cut necklines bared the shoulders 
_ and bosom. The hair, covered in front with a golden net, 
"was plaited, in accordance with the custom of Lombardy, 
~ into a tight braid, lengthened to reach the floor with artificial 
hair and with ribbons—in the case of matrons as well as of 
maidens. Fashion demanded that the eyebrows be barely de- 
fined—women endowed with thick eyebrows thinned them 
out with special steel tweezers. To do without rouge and 
“white enamel was considered unseemly. The perfumes used 
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2 were ‘strong, ica) atk: amber, viverra, powder of ch pre 
with its penetrating, overpowering odor. ae 
In the throng one came upon young girls and women of 
that especial charm which is nowhere else to be met with 
save in Lombardy, with those ethereal shadows, melting — 4 
away like smoke, upon their skin of an even pallor, upon 
the tender, soft contours of their faces—which Leonardo da 

Vinci was so fond of depicting. 

Madonna Violanta Borromeo, black of eye, black of curls, 
with a vanquishing beauty patent to all, was styled the queen 
of the ball. Moths, singeing their wings against the flame of 
a candle—a warning to those enamored—were worked in : 
gold on the dark-purple velvet of her gown. : 

But it was not Madonna Violanta that drew the eyes of = 
the elite but Donzella Diana Pallavicini, with eyes as cold 
and transparent-as ice, with hair of ashen hue, with a smile ~ 
of indifference and speech as languid as the sound of-a viol. — " 
She was enveloped in a simple dress of white striped damask, 
with long silk ribbons of the dull green of hydrophytes. 
Surrounded by glitter and noise she seemed aloof from 
everything, alone and pensive, like pale water growths that 
slumber under the moon upon forgotten pools. : 

The trumpets blared and the kettledrums rolled, and the : 
guests started for the great Hall of Ball Play, situated in 
the Rocchetta. Under the blue star-sprinkled vault cruciform — 
joists with waxen candles flared in fiery clusters. From the 
balcony, serving as a musicians’ gallery, hung down silken — 
rugs with garlands of laurel, ivy and juniper. 

At the hour, minute, and second designated by the 
astrologues—inasmuch as the Duke would not stir a single 
step, to use the words of one envoy, nor change his shirt, 
nor kiss his wife, without first taking the position of the — 
stars into consideration—Moro and Beatrice entered the hall, — 
in regal mantles of cloth of gold lined with ermine, with — 
long trains which were borne by barons, knights of honor, — 
splendittori, and chamberlains; shining on the bosom of the 
Duke was a buckle set with a ruby of unbelievable size, pur- 
loined by him from Gian Galeazzo. ae 

Beatrice had grown thinner and had lost some of her 
good looks. It was strange to see the abdomen of a pregnant — 
woman on this girl who seemed almost a child—with as 

- bosom and the impulsive movements of a boy. 

Moro gave the signal. The chief seneschal raised his staff, 
* the music struck up in the gallery—and ihe guests pete 

aver at sat festal boards. ~ 
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A misunderstanding arose. Danilo Mamyrov, the ambassador 
of the Grand Prince of Muscovy, did not choose to sit below 
the ambassador of the Most Radiant Republic of San Marco. 
ey fell to expostulating with Mamyrov but the stubborn old 
an, who would listen to none, insisted on having his way: 
“ghall not sit down—'tis ignominious for me!” 
Curious and mocking glances were turned upon him from 
all quarters. 
_ “What is it? Again unpleasantnesses with the Muscovites? 
An uncivilized folk! They scramble for places of honor— 
and just will not listen to reason. ’Tis impossible to invite 
them .anywhere. Barbarians! And their language, now—do 
you hear it? Sounds altogether like Turkish. A ferocious 
tribe!” 
The lively and nimble Boccalino, a Mantuan who acted as 
interpreter, darted over to Mamyrov: 
“Messer Daniele, Messer Daniele,” he began to lisp in 
_ broken Russian, with fawning manners and much scraping, 
“you must ‘not, you must not! You should sit down. "Tis 
a custom in Milan, Tis not good manners to dispute. The 
 Dik-a is displeased.” 
Nikita Karachiyarov, a young companion of the old man 
as well as the secretary of the Imperial Embassy also ap- 
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interpreter Boccalino. 
“Leave me be! What art thou jabbering about, thou paynim 
ey-face? I told thee I shall not sit down—and sit down 


alll not!” 


’ 


Under his contracted brows Mamyrov’s small ursine eyes 


sparkled with wrath, pride and invincible stubbornness. The 
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_ emerald-studded head of his staff trembled in his strongly — 


pel him to yield. 


Moro called to-him the ambassador from Venice; with 


= 


clenched fingers. It was evident that no power would com- ~ 


that captivating amiability of which he was master he prom- — 


ised him his good graces and requested him, as a personal 


favor, to take another seat in order to avoid disputes and re- 
criminations, asserting that none attributed any significance 
to the absurd ambitiousness of these barbarians. In reality 
the Duke valued exceedingly the favor of the Rozian Grand 
Duke—“gran duca di Rozia”—hoping with his assistance to 
conclude an advantageous treaty with the Turkish Sultan. 


The Venetian, after glancing at Mamyrov with a smile z 


of refined mockery and with a contemptuous shrug, remarked 
that His Grace was right—disputes of this nature about 
places were unworthy of people enlightened by the light of 
“humanism,” and sat down at the place indicated to him. 

Danilo Kouzmich had not understood the speech of his 
rival. But, even if he had understood it, he would not have 
been abashed and would have continued deeming himself in 
. the right, inasmuch as he knew that, ten years ago, in the 
year of fourteen hundred and eighty-seven, at a state audi- 
ence of Pope Innocent VIII, the Muscovian ambassadors, 
_ Dimitri and Manuil Raley, had taken their seats on the steps 
. of the apostolic throne, places of honor second only to those 
of the Senators of Rome, the representatives of that ancient, 
universe-governing city. It was not in vain that in an epistle 
of Sabba Spiridon, the erstwhile Metropolitan of Kiev, the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy had already been declared sole 
heir of the two-headed eagle of Byzantium, uniting under its 
wings East and West, inasmuch as the Lord Omnipotent (so 
ran the epistle) having cast down for their heresies both 
Romes, the old and the new, had reared up a third mystic 
City, in order to pour out upon it all His glory, all His 
power and beneficence—a third, septentrional Rome: Mos- 
cow of the Orthodox Faith; as for a fourth Rome—there 
never would be any, through all the ages. 

Paying no heed to hostile glances, stroking with self-satis- 
faction his long gray beard, adjusting his sable-lined coat 
-of poppy-red velvet and the girdle about his fat paunch, 


ponderously and importantly grunting,-Danilo Kouzmich 
with a heavy-laden and grave grunt lowered himself into the — 


seat he had gained through battle. A feeling vague and ~ 


ee like to tipsiness, filled his soul. 


kita, together with the interpreter Bocealino, sat down 
the lower end of the table, next to Leonardo da Vinci. 
The bragging Mantuan was telling of the wonders he had 
seen in Muscovy, mingling fact. with impossible fancy. The 
artist, desirous of getting more exact details from Karachi- 
yarov himself, addressed him through the interpreter and 
began to interrogate him about the faraway land which 
cused Leonardo’s curiosity as did all things immeasurable 
d enigmatic: about her endless plains, raging frosts, mighty 
rivers and forests; about the flood tide in the Hyperborean 
Ocean and the Hyrcanean Sea; about the northern lights; as 
well as about his friends who had settled down in Moscow 
-—the Lombardian artist Pietro Antoni Solario, who had par- 
ticipated in the erection of the Granite Palace, and the - 
architect, Aristotle Fioraventi, of Bologna, who had 
adorned Kremlin Square with magnificent edifices. 

_ “Messer,” the sprightly, curious, and mischievous Donzella 
Ermellina, who was. seated beside him, addressed the inter- 
preter, “I have heard that—so it seems—they style this amaz- 
ing land Rozia, on account of the great number of roses 
growing there. Is that true?” Pe 

Boccalino began to laugh and assured the donzella that 
_ despite its name, there were fewer roses there than in any 
' other country, and as proof cited an Italian novella about 
- Russian cold. 
_ Certain merchants from the city of Florence had come to 

Poland. Farther into Rozia they were not allowed to venture, 
since at that time the King of Poland was waging war 
‘against the Grand Duke of Muscovy. The Florentines, being 
desirous of purchasing some sables, invited the Russian 
‘merchants to the bank of the Boristhene * which divided 
the two countries. Fearing to be captured, the -~Muscovites 
‘stood on one shore, the Italians on the other, and began to 
“shout to each other across the river, chaffering. But the frost 
“was so intense that their words, instead of reaching the’ op- 
posite bank, froze in the air. Whereupon the resourceful 

Poles built a large fire in the middle of the river on the 
‘spot where the words, according to their reckoning, reached 
as yet unfrozen. The ice, as hard as marble, could withstand 
any fire at all. And so, when the fire had been lit, the words 
which, turned to ice for all of an hour had remained motion- 
less in the air, now began to melt, to run down in little run- 
nels, with a low murmur, resembling the thawing dripping 
of spring and, finally, were heard by the Florentines dis- 
inctly, despite the fact that the Muscovites had long since 
fithdrawn from the opposite bank.#4 fy ae 
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The story proved to the taste of all. The glances of the” 
ladies, filled with a compassionate curiosity, were turned 
upon Nikita Karachiyarov, the pubabitant of such an ill- | 


- fated, God-accursed land. 


Meanwhile Nikita himself, frozen with amazement, was 
gazing at a sight unseen—an enormous salver with a naked 
Andromeda, all of delicate breasts of capons, chained to a 


rock of cheese curds, eyeing her deliverer, the winged Perseus, 


all of veal. 
During the meat courses of the feast the entire service 


- was of purple, of gold; during the fish courses it changed to 


silver, to correspond with the watery element. Silvered loaves 
of bread, silvered lemons in cups by way of salad, were 
served; and, finally, on a platter between great sea-lampreys — 
and gigantic sturgeons and sterlets appeared an Amphitrite 
of the white meat of eels seated in a mother-of-pearl chariot 
drawn by dolphins over quaking aspic, bluish-green like unto 
sea waves, and lit up by flames from within. 

This was followed by an endless procession of sweets— 
sculptures of marzipan, pistachios, cedar nuts, almonds and 
burnt sugar, executed after drawings by Bramante, Cara- 
dosso and Leonardo: Hercules securing the golden apples of 
the Hesperides; the fables of Hippolytus and Phzdra, of 
Bacchos and Ariadne, of Jupiter and Danaé—a very 
Olympus of resurgent gods. 

Nikita was gazing upon these wonders with a childlike 


curiosity, while Danilo Kouzmich in the meantime, losing all 


appetite for the viands at the sight of the naked shameless 


goddesses, grumbled under-his nase: - 
“Abominations of Antichrist! Pagan vileness!” 


6 
The ball commenced. The dances of that day—Venus and 


_ Zephyr, Cruel Fate, Cupidon—were distinguished for their 


slow tempo, since the dresses of the ladies, long and heavy, 
did not permit lively steps. The ladies and the gallants 
approached and drew apart with leisurely dignity, with ex- — 
quisite bows, languishing sighs and sweet smiles. The women — 
were supposed to step out like peahens, to float like swans. 


_ And the music was low, tender, almost despondent, filled 


_ with voluptuous longing, like the songs of Petrarca. 


The chief military leader of Moro, the youthful signor 


se Sanseverino, an exquisite of the exquisites, all in 


rong whenever during the dance of Cruel Fate he let drop ~ 
s his slipper or his mantelet, apparently by accident but in ~ 
"reality quite deliberately, yet kept right on gliding and 
circling through the hall with that insouciance dennui ¥ 
_ which was deemed a mark of the highest elegance. 
_ Danilo Mamyrov looked upon him, looked again, and spat © 
aside: “Ah, that peasecodded merry-andrew!” 7 
' The Duchess loved dances. But on this evening she was ~ 
heavy and perturbed at heart. Only the habit of dissimula- _ 
tion, long ingrained, helped her to play the role of the 
hospitable mistress of the house—to respond to the good © 
wishes for the New Year, to the fulsome pleasantries of the © 
+ grandees. At times it seemed to her that she would not be — 
able to bear up—that she would run away, or else burst — 
into tears. 
a 


a Without being able to find a place for herself, wander- — 
ing through the thronged halls, she stepped into a secluded — 
little chamber where, by a cheerily blazing fireplace, young ~ 
damozels and gallants were conversing in a close circle. 
She asked the subject of their conversation. 
“*Tis of Platonic love, Your Grace,” answered one of the — 
 fadies. “Messer Antoniotto Fregoso is contending that a 
- woman may kiss a man’s lips without violating chastity, if 
he doth love her with a celestial love.” 
___‘~‘“What, then, is your contention, Messer Antoniotto?” ques= _ 
tioned the Duchess, absentmindedly puckering up her eyes. 
“With the permission of Your Grace, I assert that the 
lips—the instrument of speech—serve as the gates of the 
soul, and when they be united in a Platonic osculation the 
souls of the lovers do rush toward the lips—toward their nat- 
ural outlet, exit, as it were. That is why Plato doth not 
inveigh against the kiss, and King Solomon, in his Canticle 
- of Canticles, figuring forth the mystic mingling of the human 
soul with God, saith: Kiss me with the kisses of thy mouth” 
“Pardon me, messer,” one of his audience interrupted him 
_ —an old baron, a country squire with an honest and coarse 
 face—“it may be that I do not understand these fine points, 
but do you really maintain that a husband, finding his wife 
- in the embraces of her lover, must endure it?” 
___ “Of course,” retorted the court philosopher, “in accordance 
__ with the wisdom of spiritual love——” 
- “But what of marriage, then?” 
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“Oh, my God! Why, we are speaking of love, not of — 


} marriage!’ * the pretty little Madonna Fiordaliza cut him short, 


impatiently shrugging her dazzlingly white shoulders. 
“But ‘then, marriage also, madonna, according to all hu- 
man laws———” the knight was about to protest. 


“Laws!” commented Fiordaliza contemptuously puckering © 


her rosebud lips. “How can you, messer, in such an exalted 
conversation, bring up the mention of human laws—the piti- 
ful fictions of the rabble, which transform the sacred names 


of lover and beloved into such coarse words as husband i 


and wife?” 
The baron, with a hopeless gesture, gave up the struggle. 
As for Messer Fregoso, he—without paying any attention to 


him—continued his discourse upon the mysteries of celestial — 


love. Yet Beatrice knew that there was in great vogue at 
court a most indecent sonnet of this same Messer Antoniotto 
Fregoso, dedicated to a handsome youth and beginning thus: 


The king of Gods did err, in raping Ganymede. 


Ennui fell upon the Duchess. She withdrew very quietly 
and passed on into an adjacent hall. Here a famous versifi- 


cator, come from Rome, Serafino d’Aquila, dubbed Unico, — 


"(the Unique), was declaiming his verses; a little, spare, scru- 
pulously bathed, shaved, and curled homunculus with a pink, 
infantile little, phiz} a languishing smile, vile teeth and tiny 
oleaginous eyes in which, through a perpetual teardrop of 
transport, there glimmered at times a knavish cunning. 

Beholding Lucrezia among the ladies surrounding the poet, 
Beatrice became confused, paling the least trifle, but at once 
regained her bearing, approached her with customary kindli- 
ness and kissed her. 


At this juncture there appeared at the entrance a stout, : 


gaily bedizened, much berouged- woman, homely and no 
longer young, holding a handkerchief to her nose. 
“What is it, Madonna Dionysia? Have you hurt yourself, 


perchance?” Donzella Ermellina asked her with her crafty — 


commiseration. 

Dionysia explained that during the dances, probably from 
the heat and fatigue, she had gotten a nosebleed. 

“Here is an occasion upon which even Messer Unico would 


scarce be able to compose verses,” remarked one of the 


courtiers. : 
Unico jumped up, put one foot forward, meditatively 
passed his hand over his hair, and cast his eyes toward the 
_ ceiling. 


4 


et!” the ladies broke into reverent ssh-sshin 
ser Unico is composing! Your Grace, deign to step 
ye can hear better here.” i 
“Donzella Ermellina, picking up a lute, most softly plucked ~ 
‘strings, at random, and to these sounds the poet, in the 
olemnly muffled, swooning voice of a ventriloquist, de- ~ 
Jaimed a sonetto: Amor, touched by the prayers of a lover, ~ 
d aimed an arrow at the heart of the cruel one; but, in- — 
uch as the eyes of the god are blindfolded, he missed — 
, instead of the heart— 


i 


“The Love God’s arrow pierced the minim nose, 
And blood-dew into the snowy kerchief flows—” 


The ladies duly clapped their hands. 

“Exquisite, exquisite, inimitable! What rapidity! What 
facility! Oh, our Bellincioni, who sweats whole days over 
a sonnet, is no match for him! Oh, my dear, would you be- 
jeve that when he raised his eyes up to heaven, I felt some- — 
“thing not of this world pass over my face—like a wind, as it — 
_ were; I actually grew afraid—” 

“Messer Unico, would you care for some Rhenish?” one of 
the ladies became solicitous. . 

“Messer Unico—some cooling pastilles with mint?” offered 
another, 
They seated him comfortably in a chair, and fanned him. 
- He was in the seventh heaven, melting with ecstasy, and 
blinked his eyes like a gorged tomcat. 
_ Then he declaimed another sonnet, in honor of the. 
Duchess, to the effect that the snow, put to shame by the 
candor of her skin, had conceived a treacherous revenge 
by turning to ice, and that was why, when she had recently 
gone for a stroll in the courtyard of the castle, she had 
slipped and almost fallen. he 
“He also read stanzas, dedicated to a beauty who lacked a 
front tooth; this was a crafty device of Amor, who, dwell- 
ing within her mouth, utilized the opening as an embrasure 
hence to dart his arrows. : 
_ “A: genius!” squealed out one of the ladies. “The name 
of ag shall to posterity stand side by side with that of 

ante!” ; 
‘Above that of Dante!” another one chimed in. “Why, can 
me possibly learn from Dante such refinements of love as 
from our Unico?” : Hen tea ts 
‘Madonne,” protested the poet with diffidence, “you ex- 
isgerate. Dante, also, hath great merits. However, everyone 


—— 
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reo his taste. As far as I am concerned, I would, for yous x 
"plaudits, give up all Dante’s fame!” ff" 
' “Unico! Unico!” sighed his admirers, languishing in 
rapture. 
| When Serafino began a new sonnet, which described how, 
during a fire in the home of his inamorata, the folks who 
_had come at a run could not extinguish the conflagration, 
_ inasmuch as they had to pour water over the flame of their 
own hearts, ignited by the glances of the beauty—Beatrice, 
at last, could stand it no more and withdrew. a 

She returned to the larger halls, ordered her page Ric- 
ciardetto, a boy loyal and enamored of her, to go up- 
stairs and wait for her with a torch at the door of the 
ducal chamber, and, hastily traversing several brightly lit — 
crowded rooms, stepped into a remote gallery, deserted 
save for the guards drowsing as they leaned on their 
spears. Opening a small iron door she ascended a dark 
Spiral staircase to an enormous vaulted hall which served as 
the ducal bedchamber, situated in the quadrangular north- 
erm tower of the castle; candle in hand, she approached a 
small oaken cabinet set into the thickness of the stone wall, 
where the important papers and secret letters of the Duke 

‘were kept, inserted the key she had purloined from her hus- 
band into the-key hole and tried to turn it, but found that. 
the lock was broken. Throwing open the leaves of the cop- 
per door she saw that the shelves were empty and surmised 
that Moro, having noticed the disappearance of the key, had 
secreted the letters elsewhere. She paused in indecision. 

Huge snowflakes fluttered outside the window, like white 
phantoms. The wind was turbulent, howling and wailing 
by turns. And these voices of the night wind brought re- 
membrances of ancient things, fearfully, eternally familiar 
to the heart. 

The eyes of the Duchess fell upon the cast-iron cover 
over the round opening of the Ear of Dionysius—the listening - 
tube laid by Leonardo from the lower chambers of the 
palace to the ducal bedchamber. She approached the open- — 
ing and, taking the heavy lid off, listened intently. The 
waves of sound floated up to her, like to the surge of a dis- 
tant sea, such as one hears in seashells; with the hum and 

“the rustling of the festal crowd, with the tender sighs of 
the music were blended the howling and the whistling of ~ 
the night wind. 

Suddenly she imagined that she heard someone—not there, 
below, but at her very ear—saying in a whisper: “Bel- 
lincioni. .. . Bellincioni.... 
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Ary escaped her and she paled. 

“Bellincioni! How is it I did not think of that myself? Yes, } 
yes, of course! He is the one I will find out everything : 
from. I must go to him! Only, what if they notice me! They ~ 
will look for me. . .. But what matters it! I want to 
know—I can no longer endure this deceit!” i 

She recalled that Bellincioni, having given illness as an © 
excuse, had not come to the ball. She conjectured that at ~ 
this hour he would almost certainly be at home, alone, and — 
called out for her page Ricciardetto, who was standing at 
the door. 

“Order two runners with a litter to wait for me below, — 
in the park, near the secret gate of the castle. Only, look 
thou, if thou wouldst please me, let no one know of this— 
dost hear?—no one!” 

She gave him her hand to kiss. The boy dashed off to 
carry out her behest. 
Beatrice returned to the room, threw a fur cloak over 
her shoulders, donned a black silk mask, and within a few 
minutes was seated in a litter and was borne in the di- 
tection of the Ticina Gates, the neighborhood where Bel- 

lincioni lived. 


7 


The poet styled his decrepit, half-ruined little house Frog’s 
Hollow. He received a considerable number of gifts, but led 
a dissolute life, drinking or gaming away all he had, and 
therefore poverty, to use Bernardo’s own expression, dogged 
him “like an unloved but faithful wife.” 
Lying on a broken bed with but three legs and a billet 
of wood in lieu of a fourth, with a torn mattress as fiat 
as a pancake, he was composing a funerary inscription for 
the favorite dog of Madonna Cecilia, the while he was 
finishing a third pot of wretched sour wine. The poet was 
watching the last embers dying in the fireplace; vainly try- 
ing to warm himself, he pulled over his thin, cranelike 
legs his sorry moth-eaten squirrel coat which was also serv- 
ing him as a blanket, and listened to the prolonged howling of 
the wind as he anticipated the cold of the night ahead. 
He had not gone to the court ball where his allegory, 
Paradise, which he had composed in honor of the Duchess, 
was to be presented, not at all on account of his illness—al- 
though he had, in reality, been ailing a long time, and was 


so thin that, to use his own wrens “it was possible, by | 
_ specting his body, to study the anatomy of all human mus- 
_ Cles, sinews, and bones!” Even if he had been at his last — 
» gasp he would nevertheless have dragged himself to the — 
-. festival. The real reason of his absence was envy; he would 
much liefer have agreed to freeze to death in his kennel than 
to behold the triumph of his rival, that brazen knave and 
charlatan, Messer Unico, who with his absurd versicles had 
succeeded in turning the heads of the highborn she-fools. 
At the mere thought of Unico all his bile would surge to- 
ward the heart of Bellincioni. He would clench his hands — 
_ and jump out of bed. But it was so cold in the room that 
he would at once She ax get into bed again, shivering, ms 
coughing and huddlin; . 
’. “Scoundrels!” he Aiea. “Four sonnets about firewoody 
and with such rhymes, to boot—and not:'a splinter of © 
kindling! My ink may freeze, likely enough—and there will — 
be naught to write with. Should I start a fire with the stair 
railings, perhaps? What difference would it make—decent 
folks do not come to see me, and if the Jew usurer should 
dislocate- his neck *twould be no great loss.” i 

But he spared the staircase. His glances turned toward the 
thick billet which served as a fourth leg for his lame couch. — 
He paused in meditation for a minute: would it be better to 
shiver all night from cold, or to sleep on a rickety couch? — 

The snowstorm took to howling through a crack in the 
window, to keening, to laughing in the hearth chimney — 
like a witch. With a desperate resolve Bernardo snatched - 
the billet supporting his bed, split it into kindling and started 
to toss the pieces into the fireplace: The flame flared up, 
lighting up the sorry cell. He squatted on his heels and 
stretched out his hands, which had turned blue, toward the — 
fire, the last friend of lonely poets. 

“°Tis a dog’s life!” Bellincioni meditated. “And yet, come — 
to think of it—wherein am I inferior to others? Was it 
not concerning my great-great-great-grandfather, theyfamous — 
Florentine, at a time when there was not even a thought of 
the house of Sforza, that the divine Dante composed been 
verse: 


Bellincion Berti vid’io andar cinto 
_ Dicuoio é d’osso.. . . 


-(Bellincion Berti I did see begirt 
With hide and bone.) *5 


4 Never fear when I came to Milan the court ee could 


re “None recognizes a poet fallen into penury, just as though 
his: face were hidden by a mask or disfigured by small- 
 pox—” 

_ He read over some verses from his epistle to Moro: 


All life long have I heard ai one unvaried burden: 

“Get hence, God keep thee—my posts are all bespoken!” 
+ What, then, am I to do? My little song is sung, then? 

> No more I seek e’en a jester’s baubled token; 

But, Most Generous Sire!—thy poet would be beholden 
Placed in some mill, e’en as a beast load-broken.— 


_ And, with a bitter smile, he bowed his bald head. Lanky, 
= spare, with a long red nose, squatting on his heels before 
- the fire, he resembled an ailing, shivering bird. 

A knocking was heard below at the door; then the easy 
scolding of the quarrelsome, dropsy-bloated crone, his sole 
‘servitor, and the clacking of her wooden shoes over the 
brick floor. 

“Who the Devil can that be?” wondered Bernardo. “Can 
it possibly be the Jew coming again for his interest? Ugh, 

ee the accursed and unbaptized! They will give one no rest 
By: - even at night—” 

_ The treads of the staircase creaked. The door opened, and 
a into the room walked a woman in a sable coat, in a mask 
s of black silk. 

Bernardo sprang up and fixed his eyes upon her. She 
e ‘approached a chair in silence. 

“Be careful, Madonna,” warned the host. “The chair back 
ds brok#h.” And, with a worldly grace he added: 

“To what kind genius am I indebted for beholding the 
_ most illustrious signora in my humble dwelling?” 

' “Probably a patroness. After some trifling amatory madri- 
- galetto,” he reflected. “Well, what of it—that, too, means 
bread. Or, at least, enough for firewood. Albeit ’tis strange 
-—alone, at such an hour? But, just the same, my name 
- must also mean something, evidently. Are there not plenty 
of unknown fair admirers!” 

_ He became animated, ran up to the hearth and mag- 


i 


far: on a eeaiono from a sonetto. Who but I ae q 
them the elegancies of the new poesy? Was it not my fine 
hand that helped the Hippocrene spread into a very sea, © 
until now it threatens inundation? Now, ’twould seem, the 
-Castalian waters flow e’en in the Grand Canal. And behold ~ 
_ my reward! I shall die like a dog on the straw of a kennel! — 


» 
q 
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Se aptaty aoe his last bit of kindling on the fire. 
| ead took off her mask. 

“*Tis I, Bernardo.” 

“He cried out, took a step backward and, to avoid falling, 
had to catch at the doorjamb. 
_ “Gesii! Most Pure Virgin!” he babbled, his eyes goggling: 
“Your Grace! Most Illustrious Duchess—” 

“Bernardo, thou canst do me a great service,” said Beatrice, 
‘and then asked, looking about her: “Can anyone hear us?” 

“Rest assured, Your Highness, no one—save the rats and 
tice!” 

“Hearken,” continued Beatrice slowly, fixing him with a 
penetrating glance, “I know that you have written love poems 
to Madonna Lucrezia. Thou surely hast letters of the Duke’s, = 

a 


with instructions and commissions.” 

He paled and looked at her in silence, his eyes widened 
in a trance. 

“Fear not,” she added, “none shall find out. I give thee 
my word—I shall be able to reward thee, if thou shalt 
fulfill my request. 1 -shall give thee thy weight in, golds 
Bernardo!” 

“Your Highness,” he uttered with an effort, and a tongue 
benumbed, “believe it not! "Tis a slander—there are no let-. 
ters of any sort. . . . Before God, I swear it!” iy) 

Her eyes flashed with wrath; her thin eyebrows con- 
tracted. She arose and, without taking her oppressive, pene- 
trating gaze off him walked up to him. 

“Do not lie! I know all: Give me the Duke’s letters, if life 
be dear to thee—dost hear? Give them up! Beware, Ber- 
-nardo! My servants wait below. I have not come to jest with 
thee!” 

He fell on his knees before her.- 

“Your will be done, signora! I have no letters of any 
sort 99 

“Thou hast not?” she repeated, bending down and peer- ne 
ing into his eyes, “Thou hast not, thou sayest?” 

“T have not——” 
_ “Wait, then, thou accursed go-between, I shall compel 
thee to tell me the whole truth! I shall strangle thee with 
my own hands, thou abominable scoundrel!” she cried out 
in a frenzy, and her delicate fingers actually seized his 
throat with such force that he gasped and the veins on 
his forehead became swollen. Offering no resistance, his 
arms dangling, merely blinking his eyes helplessly, he Te 
sembled oe eae ever some pitiful ie bird, 
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" “She will kill me,” thought Bernardo. “Well, then, let her. 
' . But I shall not betray the Duke.” 
“Bellincioni had been all life long a court jester, a shift- 
Jess vagabond, a prostituting poetaster, but never had he 
been a traitor. In his veins flowed noble blood, purer than - 
that of the Romagnola mercenaries, the upstart Sforzas, and 
at this juncture he was ready to prove it: 


His title from the famed Bellincion ta’en, 


~ he recalled another verse of Alighieri’s concerning his great 
- forebear.*® 
_ The Duchess recovered herself; with aversion she released 
her hands from the poet’s throat, thrust him from her, 
walked up to the table and, seizing the small pewter lamp 
with dented sides and burnt wick, went in the direction of 
an adjacent room. She had noticed it before and surmised 
that this was the studiolo, the workroom, of the poet. 
: Bernardo jumped up and, taking his stand before the 
_ _ door, wanted to bar her ingress. But the Duchess measured 
“him in silence with such a look that he shriveled, hunched 
up, and let her through. 
She entered the habitation of his poverty-stricken muse. 
The smell of moldering books pervaded the room. Upon its 
bare walls with their peeling plaster, spots of dampness 
showed darkly. A hole in the hoarfrosted pane of the small 
__ window was stopped up with rags. The inclined ink-spattered 
top of the writing stand was strewn with papers (evidently 
the rough drafts of poems) and goose quills, defeathered 
"and gnawed in the pursuit of elusive rhymes. 
~ Placing the lamp on a shelf and paying no attention to 
t her host, Beatrice fell to rummaging through the sheets of 
_ paper. Here was a multitude of sonnets to court treasurers, 
butlers, dapifers, cupbearers, with merry-andrew complaints, 
with supplications for money, for firewood, for wine, for 
warm clothing, for victuals. In one of them the poet impor- 
tuned Messer Pallavicini for a roast goose with quince stuf- 
fing for All Saints’ Day. In another entitled “From Moro to 
Cecilia,” comparing the Duke to Jupiter and the Duchess 
to Juno, he related how Moro once, having set out for an 
assignation with his mistress, and being overtaken on his 
‘way by a storm, had been compelled to return home, inas- 
much as “jealous Juno, surmising the infidelity of her spouse, 
had torn the diadem off her head and had scattered the 
pearls from the heavens, in the form of tempestuous rain = 
and hail.” 


ees 
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‘Suddenly, inden! a of papers he antiped an € 
quisite casket of ebony, opened it—and saw a packet of eh 
letters, carefully tied together. 

Bernardo, who was watching her, wrung his hands in © 
horror. The Duchess glanced at him, then at the letters, 
read the name of Lucrezia, recognized the handwriting 
Moro and understood that here, at last, was that which she 
was seeking—the letters of Moro, the rough drafts of | 
poems ordered by him for Lucrezia; she seized the packet, 
thrust it within the bosom of her dress, and silently, after ~ 
throwing to the poet_a purse of gold pieces, as one would — 
throw a sop to a dog, went out. 

He heard her descending the stairs; heard the street door 
slam; and stood for long in the middle of the room, — 
like one thunderstruck. The floor, it seemed to him, was — 
rocking, like a deck during a swell. a 

At last, in exhaustion, he threw himself down on his three * 
legged, lame couch. 


The Duchess came back to the Castle. Having noticed her 
absence, the guests were exchanging whispers, asking one 
another what had happened. The Duke was alarmed. 

Entering the hall, she approached her husband with a 
slightly pale face and said that, -having felt fatigue after the 
feast, she had withdrawn into an_inner chamber for a 
Test. 

“Bice,” murmured the Duke, taking her hand—cold, and — 
with the slightest of tremors running through it as it © 
touched his—‘“if thou art unwell, say so, for God’s sakel 
Forget not that thou art pregnant. Dost want to—we shall 
postpone till the morrow the second part of the festival? For — 
I went in for all this only for thy sake, dearest : 

“Nay, no need of that,” protested the Duchess. “Please, 
do not trouble thyself, Vico. I have not felt as well as I do 
today for a long time past... . So gay. . | want to see 
Paradise. I shall even dance, too!” 

“Well, thank God, my dear—thank God!” Moro became 
reassured, kissing with respectful tenderness his wife’s hand. 
The guests again repaired to the large Hall for Ball Play — 
where a certain contrivance, the invention of the Court 
Mechanician, Leonardo da Vinci, had been ipetalled for 
Aas ce of Bellincioni’s Paradise. 


When all iad ‘wetted down, and the lights | cae been ex- 
uished, Leonardo’s voice resounded: “Ready!” — 
< A powder fuse flared and in the darkness, like transparent 
guns of ice, globes of crystal shone, disposed in a circle, 
filled with water and illuminated from within by a mul- 
titude of bright lights that played with all the colors of a 
_ Tainbow. 
“Look,” the Donzella Ermellina pointed the artist out to 
a fair neighbor, “do but look; what a face—that of a veritable 
“magician! First thing you know he will lift the whole castle 
__Up into the air, as in a fairy tale!” 
a “One ought not to play with fire! It does not take long 
to have a conflagration,” her neighbor declared. 
e - Concealed within the contrivance, behind the crystal 
globes, were hidden black hollow spheres. Out of one of these 


‘an angel with white wings emerged, proclaimed the com- 


mencement of the piece and, as he delivered one of the 
lines of the prologue: 


: “The Great Lord makes His spheres revolve—” 


pointed to the Duke, conveying the idea that Moro gov- 
erned his subjects with the same wisdom with which God 
did His heavenly spheres. 

And at the same moment the globes began to move, ‘re- 
volving around the axis of the contrivance to strange, soft, 
extraordinarily pleasant sounds, as though the crystal spheres, 

. impinging upon one another, were ringing with that mystic 
music of which Pythagoreans speak. Special bells of glass, 
invented by Leonardo, struck by keys, produced these 
sounds. 


Se 


: _ ‘The planets came to a halt and over each one, in his or 


_her turn, began to appear the corresponding deities: Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mercury, Mars, Diana, Venus, Saturn, each addressing 
a greeting to Beatrice. 

_ Mercury declaimed: 


“Thou that didst all ancient luminaries extinguish, 
O Sun for all that live, O mirror of heavenly heights, 
Thy beauty caused the sire of all the gods to languish— 
Thou miracle of miracles, and light of lights!” 


Venus made a genuflection before the Duchess: 


sty “All of my erstwhile charms hast thou turned to ashes; 
To flaunt my olden name of Venus now I quail. 


q 


ee La vanquished ae whene’er thy radiance flashes— < ' 
O, thou new solar orb!—from jealousy I pale.” 


Diana supplicated Jupiter: 


“Bestow me as handmaiden, sire, in thy gracious plan, 
To the goddess of goddesses, the Duchess of Milan.” 


Saturn, breaking his death-dealing scythe, exclaimed: 


“May all thy life be blessed, midst stormless skies azurn, 
And thy age golden, like the ancient age of Saturn!” 


In conclusion, Jupiter presented to Her Highness the Three te 


Hellenic Graces, the Seven Christian Virtues, and all — 


this Olympus, or Paradise, under the shelter of the white : 
angels’ -wings and the Cross, the latter strung over with © 


green glowing lampads—symbols of hope—all these began to 
tevolve anew, accompanied by all the gods and god- 
desses chanting a hymn in praise of Beatrice, to the 
music of the crystal spheres and the plaudits of the spec- 
tators. 

_ “T say,” said the Duchess to Gaspare Visconti, a noble 
seated next to her, “how is it Juno is not here—the jealous 


Spouse of Jupiter, who ‘tears the headdress off her curls, 


that she may scatter the pearls upon earth, like to rain 


and hail’?” 
When he caught these words the Duke spun around and 


glanced at her. She burst into laughter so strange, so forced 


_ that a chill ran momently..through the heart of Moro. But, 
immediately controlling herself, she began speaking of some- 


thing else, merely pressing closer the packet of letters in 


the bosom of her dress. The anticipated revenge intoxicated 
her, making her strong, calm, almost gay. 

The guests passed on to another hall where a new spec- 
tacle awaited them: the triumphal chariots of Numa. Pom- 


pilius, Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, drawn by Negroes, leop- 
atds, griffons, centaurs, and dragons harnessed thereto, with 
allegorical pictures and inscriptions, proclaiming that all these — 
heroes were forerunners of Moro; as a finale, there appeared 


a chariot drawn by unicorns, with an enormous globus, the — 
effigy of a stellar sphere, upon which reclined a warrior in 
‘rusty iron armor. A naked golden child, with a branch of — 
the silk-producing mulberry (moro in Italian) in its hand — 
was emerging from a chink in the cuirass of the warrior, 
pctety ping the death of the old Age of Iron and the 


birth oF the new Age of Gold, thanks to re wise rule of 


“thick coating of gild covering his body, was not feeling well. 
“Tears glistened in his frightened eyes. 

- In a tremulous, despondent voice, he commenced his greet- 
ing to the Duke, with an ever-recurring, monotonous, well- 
nigh ominous refrain: 


ears “Soon to you, O my people, soon, 
Ln fi With renewed beauty rare, - 2 
4 


I shall return, as Moro’s boon— 
The Age of Gold, sans all care.” 


. Around the chariot:of the Golden Age the dancing was 

renewed. 

_ The unending salutation had become a universal bore. All 

ye ceased paying any attention to it. But the boy, standing on 

eee elevation, still babbled on with his golden limbs grow- 
g benumbed, with a hopeless and submissive air: 
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“T shall return, as Moro’s boon— 
The Age of Gold, sans all care.” 


' ‘Beatrice was dancing with Gaspare Visconti. At times a 
spasm of laughter and sobbing would constrict her throat. 
With unbearable pain the blood throbbed at her temples— 
everything would grow dark before her eyes. But her face 
seemed to be utterly untroubled. She was smiling. 

Done with the dance, she slipped away from the festal 
_ throng and again withdrew, unperceived. 


ey 
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_ Treasury. None ever entered here, save she and the Duke. 
Taking a candle from the page Ricciardetto, she ordered 
“him to wait near the entrance and stepped into the high- 
- ceilinged hall, which was dark and chill as a cellar; she sat 
_ down; took out the packet of letters, untied them, and 
was about to read them—when suddenly, with piercing 
screeching, whistling and rumbling the wind tore in through 
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ower; it howled, it swished, and almost extinguished the 


- Moro. To the amazement of all, the gold sculpture proved 


_ The Duchess made her way to the isolated Tower of the 


_ the chimney of the hearth and whirled through the whole. 
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| candle. Then abruptly, silence fell. And it seemed to her 


that she could distinguish the sounds of the distant music 
of the ball, as well as other sounds—barely audible voices, 
the clanking of iron gyves—there below, deep underground, 
| where the dungeons were. 

And at the same instant she sensed someone was stand- 
ing behind her, in a dark corner. A familiar terror seized 
her. She knew that she must not look, but could not con- 
tain herself and looked over her shoulder. In the corner stood 
one whom she had already seen once—elongated, black, 
blacker than darkness itself, shrouded with head downcast, 
with a monk’s cowl lowered so that his face could not be 
seen. She wanted to cry out, to summon Ricciardetto, but 
her voice died away. She sprang up, fain to run away, but 
her legs gave way under her. She fell down on her knees 
and whispered: 

_ “Thou. .. . Thou again. . . . Wherefore?” 

He slowly raised his head. 

And she beheld the face, neither dead nor frightful, of 
the late Duke Gian Galeazzo, and heard his voice: 

“Forgive me—my poor, poor dear one.” 

He took a step toward her, and a chill not of this world 
was wafted upon her face. She cried out in a piercing in- 
human scream, and lost consciousness. 

Ricciardetto, hearing the scream, came running and be- 
held her lying on the floor unconscious. He started run- 
ning headlong through the dark corridors, lit here and 
there by the dim lJanthorns of the sentries, then through the 
brightly lighted, thronged halls,-seeking the Duke, scream- 
ing in insane horror: “Help! Help!” 

It was midnight. Alluring gaiety reigned at the ball. A 
fashionable dance had just begun, during which the gallants 
and ladies passed in a file under the Arch of Faithful Lovers. 
A man with a long trumpet who represented the Genius of 
Love, was stationed at the top of the Arch; at its foot stood 
the judges. Whenever “Faithful Lovers” approached, the 
genius would greet. them with a tender music, the judges 
would receive them with joy. The faithless ones, however, 
tried in vain to pass through the magic Arch; the trumpet 
deafened them with frightful cacophony, the judges met 


2 


them with a storm of confetti and the unfortunate ones were 


forced to take to flight under a hail of mockery. 
The Duke had just passed through underneath the Arch, 
escorted by the softest, most delectable sounds of the trum- 


pet which sounded like a shepherd’s syrinx or the cooing 


of doves, as the most faithful of all faithful lovers. 
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‘At this moment the soe parted. Ricclandeto ran aio? 
e hall screaming in despair: “Help!” Catching sight of the — 
Duke he dashed toward him: “Your Highness the Duchess 
oth not feel well. . .. Quick! Help!” 
“Not feel well? “Again!” The Duke Suvtchad his head. » 
a “Where is she? Where is she?” 
“Tn the Tower of the Treasury—” 
Moro started running so fast that the chain of gold scales 
_ upon his breast clinked, his gorgeous, smooth zazzera—hair 
_ dressed so as to resemble a wig—bobbed oddly as he ran. | 
_. The Genius on the Arch of Faithful Lovers kept right on 
: trumpeting, but finally noticed that something was amiss | 
down below and fell silent. Many ran after the Duke and — 
suddenly the entire scintillating crowd stirred, dashing to- | 
ward the doors like a flock of sheep stampeding. The Arch — 
Was overturned and trampled to fragments. The trumpeter, 
who had barely managed to jump off, dislocated his leg. 
_ Someone shouted “Fire!” 
_. “There, now, I was saying that one should not play with » 
fire!” exclaimed the woman who had not approved — of 
_ Leonardo’s crystal globes, wringing her hands. 
_ Another squealed, getting ready to fall in a faint. 
“Calm yourselves—there is no fire,” some of the guests | 
were reassuring. 
“What is it, then?” asked others. 
“The Duchess is ill!” 
“She is dying! They have poisoned her!” someone’ of the 
courtiers. decided, through sudden intuition, and immedi- 
_ ately believed his own invention. 
“Tt cannot-be! The Duchess was here just now—she was | 
_ dancing ———”- 
’ “Have you not heard? The widow of the late Duke Gian 
, Galeazzo, Isabella of Aragon, to avenge her husband — ioe 
slow poison: 4 
“The power of the Lord be with us!” 
: - From an adjacent hall sounds of music reached them. 
There nothing was known of what was going on. In the 
- dance of Venus and the Zephyr the ladies, with an amiable 
‘smile, led their gallants about on chains of gold, as captives. 
—and when each of the latter, with languishing sighs, would 
_ fall prostrate, his partner would place her foot on his back, 
- like a veritable conculcatrix. 
‘The chamberlain ran in, waving his arms and shouting 
to the musicians: “Quiet, quiet! The Duchess is ill—* si 
All present turned around at the shout. The music died 
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blind and hard of hearing, continued to trill in the silence 
for a long while, plaintively and tremulously. 

The servitors hastily brought in a cot—narrow, long, with 
a hard pallet, with two crossbeams for the head, two arm- 
rests on each side and a crosspiece for the feet of the one 
to be confined—an item of furniture preserved from times 
immemorial in the tiring-rooms of the palace, and which had 
‘done duty for the deliveries of all the royal ladies of the 
House of Sforza. Strange and ominous, in the midst of the 
ball, under the glitter of festal lights falling upon the throng 
of gaily arrayed ladies, did this couch of confinement seem. 

All exchanged glances, and understood. 

“Tf it be from fright or a fall,” remarked an elderly dame, 
“she ought to swallow, without any delay, the white of a 
raw egg, with scraps of scarlet silk, cut up small.” 

Another asserted that red silk had nothing to do with it, 
but that the embryos of seven hens’ eggs, mixed in the yolk 
of an eighth, should be eaten at once. 

At this moment Ricciardetto, having entered one of the 
upper halls, heard behind the doors of an adjoining room 
such a fearful scream as made him halt in wonder, and 
pointing to the door he asked one of the women passing by 


away. Only a single viola, played by a little old man, pur- - re 


at 
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‘with baskets of linen, warming pans, and vessels of hot — 


water: 

“What is going on?” 

The other made no reply. 

Another, an old woman, probably a midwife, gave him a 
stern look and pronounced: 

“Go thy ways, and God be with thee! Whatever art thou 
blocking the way- for—thou art but a nuisance. This is no 
place for little lads.” 

The door opened for an instant and Ricciardetto glimpsed 
in the depth of the room, amid the disorder of hastily shed 
‘garments and underlinen; the face of her whom he loved 
with a hopeless chiidish Jove—red, sweaty, with locks of hair 
stuck to her forehead, with mouth gaping, whence issued 


the unceasing screaming. The lad paled.and covered his — 


face with his hands. 
Alongside of him sundry gossips, nurses, self-taught heal- 
ers, women reputed to have supernatural knowledge and mid- 


wives were discoursing in whispers. Each had her own © 


‘remedy. One proposed wrapping up the right leg of the 


“woman giving birth in a snake’s skin; another, making her ~ 


squat over a cast-iron pot of boiling water; a third, tying her 
-husband’s cap over her abdomen; a fourth giving her 
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winder the left,” abe an ancient, Wrnbted little crone, 
bustling about more than all the others, “that, mother o’ 
mine, is the first thing to be done! The eaglestone—or an 
emerald, now—” 
é Duke came dashing out of the door and sank on a 
clutching his head, blubbering like a child: 
ord, Lord! I cannot stand it any more—I cannot. ... 
ice, Bice . . . all because of me—accursed that I am!” 
He was recalling how, just a moment ago, the Duchess 
_had, upon seeing him, cried out in frenzied wrath: 

~ “Out! Out! Go to thy Lucrezia!” 
The bustling little crone approached him with a little. 
pewter plate: 
“Be pleased to taste of this, Your Highness.” 
“What is it?” 
“Wolf's meat. "Tis an omen: when the husband peraiede 
of: wolf’s meat, she who is giving birth will feel better. 
Sake meat, father o’? mine—that is the first thing to be. 
lone!” 
The Duke, with a submissive and wandering air, tried to 
swallow the small piece of tough black meat, which stuck in 
his throat. 
The old woman, bending over him, was muttering: 


“Our Father, which art in Heaven, 

In the earth and in the skies; 

One she-wolf, and male wolves seven; 
Let a whirling wind arise 

And our evil carry off. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy—in the name of the Trinity, one dha 

divisible, with no end and no beginning. Strong be/ our 

rd. Amen!” 

“Out of the room of the woman in labor came the chief 

ourt ‘medicus, Luigi Marliani, in the company of other doc- 

rs 3 

e Duke darted toward him: “Well, what news?” 

~The men of medicine kept silent. 

“Your Highness,” Luigi uttered at last, “all measures have: 

een taken. Let us hope that the Lord in His mercy” 
The Duke seized his hand: “Nay, nay... . There must be- 
me means or other. Matters. cannot be left thus. aes God’s, 


The physicians exchanged looks, like augurs, realizing that 
ne must be pacified. 

Marliani, contracting his eyebrows sternly, said in Latin 
fo 4 young doctor, rosy and brazen of face: “Three ounces 
of a decoction of river snails, with nutmeg and red brayed 
yoral.” 

“Phlebotomy, perhaps?” remarked a little old man, with 
a timid and kindly face. 

“Phlebotomy? I have already thought of it,” continued 
Marliani, “but unfortunately, Mars is in the constellation 
of Cancer, in the fourth house of the Sun. In addition to 
hat the influence of the odd date—” 

The little old man sighed resignedly and lapsed into si- 
ence, 

“What think ye, master,” Marliani was addressed by an- 
xther physician, red-cheeked, self-assured, with inconquer- 
ibly gay and hardened eyes, “should we not add to the snail 
lecoction some cow dung dropped in March?” 

“Yes,” Luigi agreed thoughtfully, rubbing the bridge of 
lis nose. “Some cow dung—yes, yes, of course!” 

“Oh, Lord, Lord!” groaned the Duke. 
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“Your Highness,” Marliani addressed him, “calm your-~ 


elf; I can assure you that everything prescribed by sci- 
nce: Es 

“The Devil take your science!” Suddenly, unable to con- 
ain himself, the Duke flew at him, clenching his fists in 
ury. “She is dying—dying, do you hear? And here you go 
uttering about with a decoction of snails, with cow dung! 
scoundrels! The whole pack of you ought to be strung up!” 

And in deathly grief he took to dashing around the 
oom as he hearkened to Beatrice’s unceasing screaming. 

Suddenly his gaze fell upon Leonardo. He led the latter 
iside: “Listen,” the Duke began to mutter, as though he 
were in delirium; evidently not realizing himself what he 
vas saying, “listen, Leonardo—thou art worth more than all 
f them put together. I. know that thou art master of great 
ecrets—nay, nay, do not contradict; I know. Ah, my God, 
ny God—that cry! :~ . What-was it I wanted to say? Aye— 
1elp me, my friend, help me—do something! I would give up 
ny soul if it would but help her, even if for a brief space 
—only not to hear that cry!” 

Leonardo was about to reply but the Duke, having al- 


eady forgotten about him, had darted off to meet the 


thaplains and monks entering the room. 
“At last! Glory be to God! What have ye there?” 
“Parts of the body of the most Holy Ambrogio, the Cein- 
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Prohedica whi 
entic: Tooth of San Cristoforo, a Hair of 


this moment the scream changed into such squealing and 
-toaring that, stopping up his ears, he took to flight. Passing 
several darkened halls, he came to a stop in a chapel, feebly 
ted by holy lamps, and fell on his knees before a holy 
ay image. { 
“T have sinned, Mother of God—I have famed: accursed 
at I am; an innocent youth have I done away with, my 
‘lawful liege lord, Gian Galeazzo! But do Thou, Merciful 
One, Thou sole Interceder, hearken to my prayer and. have 
compassion! I shall give away all my goods, I shall pray 
forgiveness for all things—do Thou but save her, do Thou 
take my soul instead!” ‘ 
Fragments of absurd thoughts thronged his head, hinder- 
g him from praying; he recalled a story over which he had 
been laughing recently—of how a certain mariner, perish- 
ing during a storm, had promised the Virgin Mary a candle 
the size of a ship’s mast; but when his comrade asked him 
‘whence he would get wax for such a candle, he made an- 
“swer: “Be still, let us but be saved now, and afterwards 
we shall have time to consider ways and means; besides, I 
have hopes that the Madonna will rest content with a candle 
_ of a lesser size.” 

“My God, what am I thinking of!” the Duke checked him- 
f, “Am I going out of my mind, or what?” He made an 
ffort to marshal his thoughts, and began to pray anew. 

But the vivid crystal globes, resembling icy, transparent 
, began to float, to spin before him; he heard a low 

usic together with the annoying refrain of the golden Kanes 


Soon to you, O'my people, soon 
I will return, as Moro’s boon. -— 


Then everything vanished. . 
When he came to it seemed to him that no more than 
two or three minutes had elapsed; but, upon walking out 
f the chapel, he saw in the windows, covered with the 
oe of the blizzard, the gray light of a winter morn, 
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Moro returned to the Hall of the Rocchetta. Here unbroken 
quiet prevailed. He came upon a woman carrying a hamper 
with swaddling clothes. She approached him and said: 

“Her Grace is pleased to be delivered.” 

“Is she alive?” he managed to murmur, paling. 

“Yes, glory be to God! But the little baby has died. Her 
Grace hath grown very weak—she desireth to see you— 
please step this way.’ 

He entered the room ‘and beheld on the pillows a diminu- 
tive face, like that of a little girl, with enormous eye hol- 
lows, which seemed to be spun over with cobwebs—a face ' 
calm, oddly familiar, and yet that of a stranger. He ap- 
proached her and leaned over. 

“Send for Isabella . . . as quickly as possible,” she whis- 
pered. 

The Duke issued an order. Within a few minutes a tall 
stately woman, sad and austere of face—the Duchess Isa- 
bella of Aragon, widow of Gian Galeazzo—entered the room 
and approached the dying woman. All withdrew, save the 
priest and Moro, who took their stand at a short distance. 

For some time both women conversed in whispers. Then 
Isabella kissed Beatrice with words of final forgiveness, and, 
sinking on her Knees, covering her face with her hands, she 
began to pray. 

Beatrice called her husband over once more. 

“Vico, forgive me. Weep not. Remember . . . I am always 
with thee . . . I know that it was I alone—” She did not 
finish, but he understood what she had wanted to say: “It 
was I alone whom you loved.” 

She looked at him with a serene gaze, that seemed in- 
finitely distant, and said in a whisper: 

“Kiss me.’ 

Moro touched her forehead with his lips. She wanted to ~ 
say something, could not, and succeeded only in uttetiog 
in a barely audible sigh: “On the lips—” 

. A monk commenced reciting the prayer for the dying. 
Those close to the ducal couple came back into the room. 

The Duke, without tearing his lips away from the fare- 
well kiss, felt her lips growing chill—and in this last kiss 
received the last breath of his mate. 5 
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“She hath expired,” said Marliani. 

All made the sign of the cross and got down on 
knees, Moro slowly straightened up. His face was immobil 
It was not grief that it expressed, but an appalling, unbelie 
able effort. He breathed heavily and rapidly, as though i) 
were overtaxing his strength in an uphill climb. oi i) 
unnaturally and queerly, he waved both his arms at once 
cried out “Bice!” and sank on the dead body. 

Of all those present, Leonardo alone had preserved hist . 
calm. With a deep, penetrating glance he watched the Duke. } 
At such times the curiosity of ‘the artist surmounted all else } 
within him. The expression of great suffering in human | 
faces, in the movements of the body, he observed in the light _ 
of a rare, unusual experience, as 4 new, resplendent mani- © 
festation of nature. Not a single wrinkle, not a single quivers 
of a muscle, escaped his dispassionate, all-seeing eye. 

He wanted to draw as soon as possible in his notebook - 
the face of Moro, distorted with despair. He descended to | 
the deserted lower chambers of the palace. ; 

Here the candle ends were smoking, drops of wax gutter- | 
ing to the floor. In one of the halls he stepped over the | 
overturned, crushed Arch of Faithful Lovers. Sinister and} 
pitiful did the gorgeous allegories in praise of Moro and | 
Beatrice seem in the cold light of morning—the t iumphall 
chariots of Numa Pompilius, of Augustus, of Trajan, and | | 
of the Golden Age. y 

He approached the extinguished fireplace, looked about | 
him and, making sure there was no one in the hall, took « out | 
his notebook and pencil and had begun to draw, when sud 
denly he noticed in a corner of the fireplace the boy who | 
had served as a statue of the Golden Age. He was sleeping, /| 
benumbed with cold, huddled into a ball, his arms clasped” 
about his knees on which his head rested. The last breath | 
of the cooling ashes could not warm up his naked goldeng | 
body. i 

Leonardo, with exceeding gentleness, touched his shouldes! ‘ | ) 
The infant did not raise his head—he merely gave a dull } 
and piteous moan. The artist took him up in his arms. The 
boy opened his big frightened eyes, dark-blue as violets, and — 
began weeping: “Home, home!” 

f 


“Where dost thou live? What is thy name?” . asked” 
Leonardo. ; i 

“Lippi,” answered the boy. “Home, home! Oh, I feel. 
qualmish, and cold—” 

His eyelids closed; he began to lisp in delirium: 


you, O my people, soon, 
With renewed beauty rare, 
Shall I return, as Moro’s boon, i) 
The Age of-Gold, sans all care,” 


| Taking his cape off his shoulders Leonardo wrapped u 
_ the child in it, laid him down on a chair, went into the foye 
' shook awake the servants, who had managed to get drunk 
during the hubbub and were now snoring on the floor, and 
found out from one of them that Lippi was the son of a poor 
old widower, a baker on the street of Broletto Nuovo, who — 
for twenty scudi had handed over the boy for the staging of 
the Masque, although good folk had warned the father ia 
the boy might die from the gilt. 
The artist, after a search, got his warm winter cape, put 
it on, returned to Lippi, carefully wrapped him up in a 
_ fur coat, and walked out of the palace, intending to drop ~ 
- in at an apothecary’s to buy the chemicals necessary to 7s 
wash the gilt off from the body of the child, and then take 
him home. | 
Suddenly he recalled the drawing he had begun; recalled 
_. the curious expression of despair on the face of Moro. | 
“It matters not,” he reflected, “I shalf not forget. Mainly, — 
_ the. wrinkles over the eyebrows—the latter lifted high; and — 
_. the strange, radiant, almost triumphant smile on his lips—_ ‘s 
__' the same smile that maketh so similar the human facial ex- — 
_ pressions of the greatest suffering and the greatest bliss— 
_ two universes that-are, as Plato witnesseth, divided at their 
roots, but grown into one at the summits.” ; 
He felt the boy shivering in a chill. 
: “Our Golden Age,” reflected the artist, with a sad smile, 
_ “My poor little fledgling!” he whispered with infinite pity) 
and, wrapping him up more warmly, pressed him to his 
breast so tenderly and with such kindliness that the. sick 
child had a dream of his departed mother caressing and sing \ ‘ 
ing him to sleep. wt 
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refusing sleep and food. Those near him feared. ‘he would 
lose his mind. 
On Thursday, in the morning, he demanded paper and ink 
and indited a letter to Isabella d’Este, sister of the late 
“4 Duchess, in which, informing her of the death of Beatrice, he 


— “?*Twould fe easier had we died ourselves. We beseech 
~ you, send no one to console us, lest our grief be renewed.” 
On the same day, toward noon, acceding to the suppli- 
_ €ations of those close to him, he consented to take a little 
food; but would not sit at table and ate from a bare ‘board, 
; which Ricciardetto held before him. 
He had at first relegated the arrangements for the funeral 
Rio his chief secretary, Bartolomeo Calco. But in designating 
the order of the procession, which none save he could do, he 
_ became engrossed, little by little and, with the same love 
_ which he had bestowed a short while ago on the New Year 
festival of the Age of Gold, he began to arrange the funeral. 
He took pains, he entered into all the petty details; he 
specified the exact weight of the enormous candles of white 
and yellow wax, the exact number of ells of cloth of gold, 
of black and cramoisie velvet for each one of the altar 
palls, the exact amount of small coins and of pease and 
white bacon to be doled out to the poor in remembrance 
of the soul of her who had passed away. In choosing the 
cloth for the mourning habits of the court servitors he did 
_ not disdain to feel the weave and to hold it up to the light, 
that he might be assured of its good quality. He ordered 
_ for himself, as well, out of a coarse shaggy cloth, a special 
t ‘solemn habit of “Profound Mourning,” with specially made 
_ rents which gave it the appearance of a garment torn in a 
_ paroxysm of despair. 
= 
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___ The funeral was set for Friday, late at night. At the head 
_- of the funerary procession stepped out runners, mace-bearers, 
- heralds trumpeting on long silver clarions with banners of 

Diack silk suspended therefrom; drummers, who beat the tat- 

too of the burial march; knights with lowered visors, with 
_ funereal gonfalons, upon steeds enveloped in caparisons of — 

black velvet with white crosses; monks from all the monas- 

teries, and the Canon of Milan, all bearing lit six-pound tap- 
ers; the Archbishop of Milan with his retinue and clergy. Be- 
_ hind the enormous chariot with its catafalque of cloth of 
_ silver, with four angels of silver -and the ducal». crown, 
_walked Moro, accompanied by his -brother, the Cardinal 
_ Ascanio, the ambassadors of His Czsaric Majesty, and those 
5 of Spain, Naples, Venice, Florence; farther on, there were 
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iZ members of the Privy Council; Doctors and Magisters o: 
_ University of Pavia; prominent merchants; twelve chosen 
burghers from each one of the gates of Milan, and a countle 
multitude of the common folk. 

The procession was so long that its tail was but leaving 
the fortress when the head was already entering the Cite 
of Maria delle Grazie. F, 
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Within a few days the Duke had adorned the grave of 
the stillborn infant Leone with a magniloquent inscription. — 
He had himself composed it in Italian—Merulla had trans- 

lated it into Latin: is 


IL, unhappy infant, died before beholding the light of ae 
more unhappy in that, in dying, I have taken her life from : 
my mother—and, from my father, his spouse. In such a — 
bitter destiny my only consolation is that I was brought 
into the world by godlike parents—Ludovicus and Beatrix, — 
Duke and Duchess of Mediolania, in the year 1497, in the 

’ third of the Nones of January. 


Long did Moro admire this inscription, incised in letters of - 
gold upon a slab of black marble over the little sepulcher of — 
Leone, located in the same Monastery of Maria delle Grazie 
where Beatrice had been laid at rest. He shared the simple- 
hearted exultation of the stonemason who, having finished 
his work, had stepped back, looked at it from a distance with 
head cocked to one side and one eye shut, and had clicked 
his tongue with delectation: 

at "Tis no little tomb, this—’tis a little jewel!” ne 

es 

It was a frosty, sunny morning. The snow on the roofs. re. 
of the houses glistened in its whiteness against the blue 
heavens. In the crystalline air one could sense that freshness, 
resembling the fragrance of lilies of the valley, which strikes” 
one as the fragrance of snow. : 

Straight. from the frost.and the snow Leonardo stepped 
as if into’a crypt, into a dark, stuffy room, its walls draped 
with black taffeta, with closed shutters and funereal candles 
- During the first few days after the funeral of the Ducnes | 
_ the Duke would néver leave this gloomy cell. 

Bs Hewing conversed with the artist about the Last She 
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which was to make famous the spot of the eternal rest of 
Beatrice, he said to him: 

“T have heard, Leonardo, that thou hast taken under thy 
care the boy who represented the birth of the Age of Gold 
on that ill-fated holiday. How is his health?” 

“Your Highness, he died on the very day of the funeral 
of Her Grace.” 

“He died!” The Duke was amazed—yet, at the same time, 
seemed to be glad. “He died... . How odd!” 

He let his head sink and heaved a profound sigh. Then he 
suiddenly embraced Leonardo; 

“Yea, verily—that is the way it should have happened. 
Our Age of Gold has died, died together with my dear one, 
whom I could never get my fill of gazing upon! We have 
buried him at the same time with Beatrice, inasmuch as he 
did not want to, nor could, survive her! Is is not true, 
my friend? What a prophetic coincidence—what a splendid 
allegory!” 

A whole year passed in heavy mourning. The Duke would 
not doff the black apparel with especially made rents and, 
without sitting down at table, ate at a board which was held 
before him by courtiers, 

“After the death of the Duchess,” Marino Sanuto, the am- 
bassador of Venice, wrote in one of his secret dispatches, 
“Moro has waxed devout; he attendeth all church services, 
he fasteth, he abideth in continence—so, at least, runs the 
gossip—and hath the fear of God in all his thoughts.” 

During the day, in the affairs of government, the Duke 
would at times forget his grief, although he missed Beatrice 
even in these matters. But then, of nights a yearning would 
consume him, Frequently did he see her in his dreams— 
a sixteen-year-old girl, as she had married him—self-wi'led, 
as boisterous as a schoolgirl, a thin little thing, swarthy, 
resembling a boy; so untamed that she used to hide ja 
wardrobe closets in order not to appear at affairs of state; 
so virginal that during the three months after marriage 
she still warded off his love advances with tooth and nail, 
like an Amazon. 

Five nights before the first anniversary of her death 
Beatrice appeared to him in a dream, as he had once seen 
her during an angling party on the bank of a large still 
pond on her favorite estate at Cusnago. The haul had been 
a lucky one; the pails were filled with fish to the top, She 
invented a game: rolling up her sleeves, she would take the 
fish out of the dripping nets and toss them in h n‘#fuls 
back into the water, laughing and rejoicing at the happiness 
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of the freed captives and their gliding, scaly sheen in th 
translucent wave. Slippery perch, roach and bream ~ 
quivered in her bare hands; the drops of water glowed — 
in the sun like diamonds, and the eyes and swarthy cheeks 
of his darling little girl glowed as well. ie 

Awakening, he felt that his pillow was wet with tears, 

In the morning he set out for the monastery of Mari 
delle Grazie; prayed over the grave of his wife; had a bite — 
with the prior, and conversed with him for a long while oven 

_ the question which was at that time agitating the theologians — 
of Italy—the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. At 
dusk he set out straight from the monastery to Madonna 
Lucrezia. ce 

Despite his sorrow over his wife and the “fear of God” 
not only had he not forsaken his two mistresses but had be- 
come attached to them more than ever. Of late, Madonna — 
Lucrezia and the Countess Cecilia had become drawn to — 
each other. Having the reputation of a Heroine of Learning, 
of a New Sappho, Cecilia was a simple and a kindly woman, 
although somewhat given to emotionalizing. After the death 
of Beatrice the opportunity had presented itself for her to ~ 
undertake one of those long-dreamt-of deeds of love she 
had read of in romances of chivalry. She decided to unite 
her love with that of her youthful rival in order to console 
the Duke. Lucrezia at first fought shy and was jealous of | 

$ 


the Duke, but the Heroine of Learning disarmed her with — 
her magnanimity. Willy-nilly, Lucrezia was forced to sub- | 
mit to this strange feminine friendship. ; 

In the summer of the year_of fourteen hundred and 
ninety-seven she gave birth to a son of Moro’s. The Countess 
Cecilia desired to be godmother and, with exaggerated fen- _ 
derness—even though she had children of her own sired by 
the Duke—began to nurse and fondle the baby, “her little 
grandson,” as she called him. Thus was the coveted dream 
of Moro fulfilled: his mistresses had become dear friends — 
to each other. He ordered a sonnet from the poet laureate, — 
wherein Lucrezia and Cecilia were likened to the glow at ~ 
morn and the glow at even, while he himself, the incon- 
solable widower, was likened to the dark night, between the 
two radiant goddesses yet eternally distant from the sun, 
ie., Beatrice. ie 

Entering the familiar cozy chamber in the Palazzo Cri- 
velli he beheld both women seated side by side near the — 
fireplace. Just as all the ladies at court, they were in mourn- 


ing.. . Bhi: 
_“How is Your Highness’s health?” Cecilia turned to him 
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—she who was the Glow at Even, differing from the Glow 
at Morn although just as beautiful, with her dully-pale skin, 
her fiery-rufous tint of hair, her tender green eyes, trans- 
lucent as the still waters of mountain lakes. 

Of late the Duke had gotten in the habit of complaining 
about his health. On that evening he felt himself no worse 
than usual but, as was his wont, he assumed a languid air, 
heaved a profound sigh and said: 

“Judge for yourself, Madonna, what my state of health 
can be! There is but ‘one thing I ever think on—to lie 
down in the grave as soon as I may, side by side with my 
turtledove A 

“Ah, nay, nay, Your Highness, speak not thus!” exclaimed 
Cecilia, wringing her hands, “’Tis a great sin. How can 
you? If but Madonna Beatrice could hear you! Every afflic- 
tion is from God and we must accept it with gratitude—” 

“Certes,” agreed Moro. “I complain not, God forfend! 
I know that God hath greater concern over us than we our- 
selves have. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted.” 47 

And, squeezing hard with both his hands the hands of 
his mistresses, he rolled his eyes ceilingward. 

“Yea, may the Lord reward ye, my dears, for that ye 
have not forsaken an unhappy widower!” 

He wiped his eyes with a kerchief and took two papers 
out of a pocket of his mourning apparel. One of them was 
a deed of gift whereby the Duke bequeathed the enormous 
lands of the Villa Sforzesca Vigevano to the Pavian Monastery 
of delle Grazie. 

“Your Highness,” the Countess was amazed, “ ’twould 
seem you were very fond of these lands?” 

“These lands!” smiled Moro bitterly. “Alas, Madonna, I 
have grown out of love not with these lands alone. But 
then, does any man need much land?” 

Seeing that he was again about to speak of death, the 
Countess with kindly reproach laid her rosy palm against 
his lips. 

“And what is in the other paper?” she asked with curiosity. 

His face cleared up; his former smile, gay and sly, again 
played on his lips. 

He read out the other document to them—also a deed 
of gift with an enumeration of lands, meadows, groves, ham- 
lets, game preserves, fishponds, farm buildings and other 
adjuncts which the Duke did bestow upon Madonna Lucrezia 
Crivelli and his natural son, Gian-Paolo. Here was mentioned 
as well the Villa Cusnago, beloved. of the late Beatrice, and 
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5 Bebrsted for its fishing. In a voice trembling with pleasant _ 


emotion Moro read the concluding words of the document: _ 


“This woman, in the wondrous and rare ties of love, hath 


| , shown. us perfect fidelity, and has evinced such lofty feelings 


that frequently in our pleasant communion with her we — 


| have obtained infinite delectation and a great surcease from 


our cares.” 

Cecilia joyously began to clap her hands, and threw her- 
self at her friend’s neck with tears of maternal tenderness: 

“Dost thou see now, little sister—I told thee he hath a 
heart of gold! Now my little grandson Paolo is the richest 
of all the heirs in Milan.” 

“What date is this?” asked Moro. 

“The twenty-eighth of December, Your Grace,” answanatl 
Cecilia. 

“The twenty-eighth!” he repeated meditatively. 

This was the very day, the very hour on which, exactly 
one year ago, the late Duchess had appeared in the Palazzo 


' Crivelli and had all but caught the Duke in flagrante delicto 


with his mistress. 

He looked about him. Everything in this room was as of 
yore—just as bright and cozy; the winter wind was howling 
in the chimney just as of yore; the fire blazed cheerily in the 
fireplace, and above it danced the procession of naked clay. 
amoretti, toying with the implements of the Lord’s Passion. 


_ And, upon the little round table, covered with a green velvet, 


the same cut-glass pitcher of Balnea Aponitana water still 
stood, the same sheets of music and mandolin were still 
lying. The doors to the bedchamber were open in the same 


| way and, farther on, those which led into the tiring-room, 


Where one could see the identical closet in which the Duke © 
had hidden from. his: wife. 
What (so it seemed to him) would he not give to hear at 


_ that moment once more the frightful clatter of the knocker 
at the house portals below, to have the frightened maid- : 


servant come running in with the cry “Madonna Beatrice!” 
to stay, if but for the briefest instant, as then, and shiver a — 


- little while in the wardrobe closet, just like a ‘collared thief, 
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as he heard‘in the distance the wrathful voice of his never- 


to-be-looked-at-enough lass. 
Moro let his head sink and tears coursed down his cheeks. 
“Ah, my God! There, thou seest he is weeping again!” 


The Countess Cecilia began to bustle. “There, now, do thou 
caress him—kiss him. and console him. ‘Art thou not 
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She was most gently nudging her rival into the embrace 
of her own lover. 

_Lucrezia had for a long time past been experiencing fron 
is Unnatural friendship an emotion akin to nausea, as i 
from an oppressively sweet scent. She felt like getting up anc 
_ leaving the room. She cast down her eyes and blushed 
_ Nevertheless, she had to take the Duke by the hand. Hi 
‘smiled at her through his tears and laid her hand agains 
his heart. 

_ Cecilia, taking up the mandolin from the little rounc 
table, and, assuming the same attitude in which Leonardc 
had depicted her twelve years before as a New Sappho in hi: 
famous porirait, started singing Petrarca’s song about hi: 
celestial vision of Laura: 


“Levommi il mio pensier in parte ov’era 
Quella ch’io cerco e non rotrova in terra... .” 


(I set my thoughts on the dwelling of her 

Whom I seek, yet find not, on this terrestrial globe. 

" Among the blessed ones, in the third circle of Heaven, 
I beheld her anew, more beautiful and less proud. 

- Taking me by the hand, she spoke: “Within this sphere 
Thou shalt be with me again, but for all time. 

I am she who held enmity toward thee on earth, 

And did conclude my day before night fell.) 


The Duke took out his kerchief and rolled up his eyes ir 

__ . languishing reverie. Several times did he repeat the last line, 
_ sobbing and stretching forth his arms, as though to a vision 

winging by: 

“And did conclude my day before night fell!” 2 


“My little dove! . . . Verily, verily—‘before night fell!’ De 
_ you know, Madonne, meseems that she is gazing down from 
heaven and blessing us three. . . . Oh, Bice, Bice!” 

He gently leaned against Lucrezia’s shoulder, burst into 
sobs, and at the same time embraced her waist and would 
have drawn her toward him. She resisted, feeling ashamed. 
_ He kissed her neck. by stealth. Noting this with her keen 
- maternal eye Cecilia arose, pointing Moro out to Lucrezia, 
- like a sister who entrusts a brother seriously ill to a friend; 
walked out on her tiptoes—not into the bedchamber, but 
into a chamber opposite it—and locked the door after her. 
The Glow at Even felt no jealousy toward the Glow at Morn, 
asmuch as she knew by her experience of old that her turn 
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would come next, and that to the Duke, after dark hair, 
the flamingly rufous would seem still more beautiful. 
Moro looked about him, embraced Lucrezia with a strong, 
almost rough movement, and seated her on his knees. The 
tears for his dead wife had not yet dried on his face, and 
yet a mischievous, ingenuous smile was already wandering 
over his thin sinuous lips. : 
“Just like a little nun—all in black!” he laughed, cover- —_— 
ing her neck with kisses. “There; now, ’tis but a simple ~_ 
little dress, and yet how it doth become thee. Is it because 
of the black that thy little neck seemeth so white?” 
He was unfastening the agate buttons at her breast—and 
suddenly her nakedness flashed forth, still more blindingly 
dazzling between the folds of the mourning dress. Lucrezia — aie 
covered her face with her hands. fa 
And over the blazing fireplace, in the clay sculptures of 
Caradosso, the naked amoretti—or seraphim—went on with 
their eternal dance, playing with the implements of the 
Lord’s Passion—the nails, the mallet, the pincers, the spear 
—and'in the reflected rosy glow of the flames they seemed 
to be exchanging sly winks, whispering to each other, peep- 
ing out from beneath the grape arbor of Bacchos at Duke 
Moro and Madonna Lucrezia, while their plump, rounded ~ 
cherubic cheeks seemed on the point of bursting from — 
laughter, 
And floating in’ from afar came the languid sighs of the — 
mandolin and the singing of Countess Cecilia: 


“Tvi fra lor, che il terzo cerchio serra; 
La rividi, pitt bella e meno altera.” 


(Among the blessed ones, in the third circle of Heaven, 
I beheld her nec more beautiful and less proud.) 


And the little mideionit gods, hearing the verses of Petrarca ; 
\—the song of the new celestial love—laughed as though — a 
they had gone pet 2 
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I sensi sono terrestri, la ragion sta fuor 
di quelli, quando contempla. 


(The senses are of this earth; Reason, when 
it contemplates, takes its stand outside them.) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Oupavo avw ovpavo Karw 


(Heaven above—heaven below.) 
TABULA SMARAGDINA 


a 


“If you will be pleased to look—here, on the map, in the 
Indian Ocean, to the south of the Isle of Taproban, is an 
inscription: Sirens, .or Sea Prodigies. Cristoforo Colombo 
Was telling me that he was quite astonished when he came 
to this spot and found no Sirens. Why do you smile?” 

“Nay, nay, Guido. Go on—I am listening.” 

“Oh, I know, I know. ’Tis your supposition, Messer Leo- 
mardo, that there are no such creatures as Sirens. Well 
and what would you say of the Skiapodes, who shield them- 
selves against the sun by putting up their feet, as huge as 
any parasols? Or of the Pygmies, with such enormous ears 
that one serveth for bedding and the other for a blanket? 
Or of the tree that beareth, instead of fruit, eggs which 
hatch out chicks with yellow down, on the manner of duck- 
lings—their flesh hath a fishy taste; so that it may be eaten 
even on fast days?4® Or of the island upon which some 
ship’s men landed, made a fire, cooked their supper, and 
then perceived that this was no island, but a whale—which 
matter was told me by a certain ancient seaman in Lisbon, 
‘a man most sober, who swore by the blood and body of the 
Lord as to the truth of his words?” 

This conversation. took place five years after the discovery 
of the New World, during Shrove Week, on the sixth of 
April, in the year fourteen hundred and ninety-eight—at a 
short distance from the Old Market of Florence, in the 
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-in Seville, superintended the building of the ships setting 


a great passion for navigation and had intended to par- 
ticipate in the voyage of Vasco da Gama when he contracted 


the dread sickness which appeared at that time, dubbed by — 
| Italians the French malaise and, by the French, the Italian 


malaise; by the Poles, the German malaise, by the Mus- 


' covites the Polish malaise and, by the Turks, the Christian 
| malaise.4® He vainly sought treatment from all the healers 


and hung up little waxen priapi at all the wonder-working 


holy images. Shattered by paralysis, condemned to eternal — 
immobility, he preserved his active liveliness of mind and, — 


listening to sailors’ yarns, sitting up nights over books and 
maps, in his reveries he traversed oceans and discovered un- 
known lands. 

Seagoing impedimenta—copper equatorial rings, quadrants, 
sextants, astrolabes, compasses, stellar spheres—made the 
room resemble the cabin of a ship. Through the doors open- 
ing on a balcony—a Florentine loggia—the limpid sky of an 

_ April evening showed darkly. The flame of the small lamp 


‘ at times wavered from the wind. From warehouses below ~ 


, floated up the odor of spicy condiments from other lands— 
of Indian pepper and ginger, of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
- cloves. ; 
“So that is how matters stand, Messer Leonardo!” con- 
cluded Guido, running his hand over his ailing swathed legs. 


“Not in vain is it said: Faith can move mountains.®° Had_ 


Colombo doubted, even as you do, he would have accom- 
plished naught. But-you will agree that ’tis worth getting 
’ gray at thirty from infinite sufferings in order to consummate 
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‘Street of the Furriers, in a loft above the storerooms of the a 
trading house of Pompeo Berardi which, having warehouses — 


' out for the lands discovered by Colombo. Messer Guido — 
‘Berardi, nephew to Pompeo, had since childhood nurtured — 


so great a discovery—that of the site of the Earthly PM—- 


dise!” 
“Paradise?” Leonardo showed his amazement. “What mean 


you, Guido?” 


“How? You know not that, either? Can it be possible _ 


you have not heard of the observations of the Polar Star 
made. by Messer Colombo near the Azores Islands, whereby — 


he proved that the earth hath not the shape of a sphere, of 


an apple, as has been supposed up to now, but that of a — 


pear, with a sprout or swelling, on the manner of a wom- 


an’s nipple? "Tis on this nipple-mountain, so high that its ~ — 


summit leaneth against the lunar sphere of the heavens, that 
Paradise is situat 7 4 : 
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“But, Guido, this contradicts all the deductions of 
science——” ; 

“Science!” his companion interrupted him, with a con- 
femptuous shrug. “Do you know, messer, what Colombo 
Saith of science? I shall cite you his own words from his 
Book of Prophecies—Libro de las profecias: ‘It was by 
no means mathematics, nor the charts of the geographers, 
mor the deductions of reason, which helped me to ac- 
complish that which I did accomplish; but, solely, the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah about a new heaven and a new earth.’ ” 

Guido lapsed into silence. The usual pain in his joints 
was beginning. At the request of his host Leonardo called in 
the servants, 'who carried the sick man into his bedroom. 

Left alone, the artist fell to checking the mathematical re- 
sults of Colombo in his investigations of the movements of 
the Polar Star near the Azores Islands, and found in them 
such glaring errors that he could not believe his eyes. 

“What ignorance!” he voiced his astonishment. “It is as 
though he had stumbled in the darkness, by chance, upon 
a new world, and cannot himself perceive, like a man blind 
—he knoweth not what he hath discovered; he thinketh it is 
China, or the Ophir of Solomon, or the Earthly Paradise. He 
will die without finding out.” 

He read over again that first letter, dated the 29th of 
April, in the year of 1493, in which Columbus announced 
his discovery to Europe: The Letter of Cristoforo Colombo, 
to whom Our Age is-much indebted, anent the recently dis- 
covered Indian Isles, above the Ganges. 

All night through Leonardo sat over the calculations and 
charts. At times he would walk out on the open loggia and 
contemplate the stars; and, as he pondered upon the prophet 
of the New Earth and the New Heaven—this strange dream- 
er, with the mind and heart of a child—he involuntarily com- 
‘pared the latter’s destiny with his own: j 

“How little he knew—how much he accomplished! But I, 
with all my knowledge, am at a standstill, just like this 
Berardi, who is stricken with paralysis—all life long do I 
strain toward unknown worlds, yet have not made one step 
toward them. Faith, say they. But then, are not perfect faith 
and perfect knowledge one and the same? Do not my eyes 
see farther than the eyes of Colombo, the: blind prophet? 
Or is such the lot of man: that one must be a seer in order 
to know, and blind, in order to be a doer?” 
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Leonardo did not notice the passing of the night. The stars _ 
were extinguished; a rosy light lit up the tiled projections _ 
of roofs, and the slanting beams in the walls of ancient 
brick houses. One could hear the noise and hum of the 
crowd down in the street. a ¥ 

There was a knock at the door. He opened it. Giovanni — 
entered and reminded the master that an ordeal by fire, 
or combat by fire, was scheduled for this day, which was 
Shrove Sabbath. 134 

“What is it all about?” asked Leonardo. ; a 

“Fra Dominico, representing Brother Girolamo Savonarola, — : 
and Fra Giuliano Rondinelli, representing Girolamo’s foes, —~ 
will go into the flames of a bonfire; he who is left un- 
scathed shall prove himself in the right before God.” is 

“Well, what matters it? Go, Giovanni. I hope thou mayst — 
see an interesting spectacle.” 

“But are you not coming?” 

“Nay; as thou canst see, I am busy.” ¥ 

The pupil was about to tell him goodbye but, making an 
effort, he said: ee 

“On the way hither I met Paolo Somenzi. He promised 
to drop in for us and lead us to the very best spot, whence 
we can see everything. "Tis a pity you have not the time. 
But I thought ... perhaps. . . . if I may suggest it, mas- 
ter? The ordeal is set for noon. If you were to get through 
with your work by then, could we not manage to see it?” 

Leonardo smiled. “But dost thou want so very much to. 
have me witness this miracle with you?” 

Giovanni cast down his eyes. hae 

“Well, then, ’tis no use resisting—I shall go, and God be 
with thee!” = 

At the time designated Beltraffio returned for the master, 
together with Paolo Somenzi, a mobile, adroit fellow who 
seemed to be filled with quicksilver. He was the chief Floren-  ~ 
tine spy of Moro, who was the bitterest foe of Savonarola. 

“What do I hear, Messer Leonardo? Is it true that you — 
wish to accompany us?” Paolo began in a shrill, unpleasant 

voice, with buffoonesque mannerisms and posturings. “Certes! F 
Who else save you, the lover of the natural sciences, should i 
be present at this experiment in physics?” ae | 

“Will they really allow them to enter the fire?” ad 
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“What shall I say? Should matters reach such a pass 
Fra Dominico will not, of course, draw back even from a 
fire. Nor is he the only one. Two and a half thousand 
burghers, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, women and 
children, have announced yesterday, in the cloister of San 
Marco, that they were desirous of taking part in the ordeal. 
This folly, I must inform you, has reached such a pitch 
that it turneth the heads of even those who are intelligent. 
These philosophers of ours, these freethinkers—why, even 
they have their fears: well, and what if one of these monks 
ups and does not burn? Nay, messer, do you but picture 
to yourself the faces of the pious Snivelers when both monks 
will be burned to a crisp?” | 

“Tis impossible that Savonarola really believes,” murmured 
Leonardo meditatively, as though to himself. 

“He, I grant you, may not believe,” retorted Somenzi, “or, 
at the least, may not believe altogether. And glad enough 
would he be to back out of it, but ’tis too late. He hath 
cultivated a sweet tooth in the rabble to his own downfall. 
They all have their mouths watering now—serve up a miracle 
to them, and that is all there is to it! For here, messer, are 
also mathematics, and no less curious than yours: if there 
be a God, then wherefore should He not perform a miracle, 
so that two times two may be not four but five, in response 
to the prayer of the faithful, and to the ignominy of godless 
freethinkers, such as you and 1?” 

“Well, now, let us go—'tis time, meseems?” Leonardo 
suggested. 

“Tis time, ’tis time!” Paolo began to bustle. “One little 
word more. ‘Who do you think engineered. all these me- 
chanics for the miracle? I! Therefore do I wish, Messer 
Leonardo, that you may appraise it—for if not you, who else 
ean?” 

“Why I, precisely?” asked the artist with aversion. _ 

“As though you did not understand! I am a simple fel- 
low, as you can see for yourselfi—I wear my heart on my 
sleeve. And, if you will, being also a bit of a philosopher, 
I know the true worth of the phantasms with which the 
monks terrify us. You and I, Messer Leonardo, are accom- 
plices in this matter. That is why I say that ’tis our turn to 
rejoice. Long live reason, long live science, for if there be a 
God, or He be not—two times two is still four!” — 

The three of them walked out together. Throngs were 
moving through the streets. On their faces was that festal 
expectancy, that curiosity, which Leonardo had already no- 
ticed on Giovanni’s face. 
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On the Street of the Hosemakers, before Or San Michele 4 


where in a niche in a wall stood the bronze statue by 
Andrea del Verrocchio—the apostle Thomas inserting his fin- 


_ gers in the wounds of the Lord—the crush was particularly 


=. 


_great. Some were spelling out, while others were listening and 


discussing, the eight theological theses, printed in large red 


letters and hung out» on the walls, the truth or falsity of 
which theses the ordeal of fire was to confirm or controvert: 


The Church of the Lord was to be renewed. 

God would chastise it. 

. God would renew it. 

. After the chastisement, Florence also would be renewed | 
and made great over all peoples. 

. Unbelievers would be converted. 

. All this would be fulfilled forthwith. 

. The excommunication of Savonarola by Pope Alexander 
VI was invalid. 

. Those who did not accept this excommunication were 
not in sin, 
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Pressed by the crowd, Leonardo, Giovanni and Paolo 
came to a stop listening to the talk around them. 

“That may all very well be, but still ’tis a frightsome 
thing,” an old artisan was saying. “What if sin be the upshot 
on’t?” 

“But what sin can there be, Filippo?” contradicted a young 
apprentice, with a light-minded and self-satisfied scoffing 
smile, “Methinks there is no possibility of any sin here 

“Tis a temptation, my friend,” insisted Filippo. “We beg 
for a miracle—but are we worthy of a miracle? It is said: 
‘Ye shall not tempt the-Lord your God.’ ” *4 


“Be still, graybeard. What art thou croaking for? ‘If ye | 


have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 


this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall 


remove.’ ®2 God cannot do otherwise save perform a mir- 
acle, if we believe!” 

“He cannot! He cannot!” voices in the crowd chimed in. 

“But, mates, who shall be the first to go into the fire— 
Fra Dominico or Fra Girolamo?” 

“They shall both go in together.” 

“Nay, Fra Girolamo will merely pray, but enter he will 
not.” 

“What mean you, he will not? Who else should if not he? 
Fra Dominico will go in first, then Girolamo also; well, and 


after that, we sinners may also be deemed worthy—all those 
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of us who have entered our names at the Monastery of San 
Marco, that is.” 

“But is it true what they say—that Father Girolamo will 
bring a dead man to life?” 

“True it is! The fiery miracle first, and then the resur- 
rection of the dead man. I myself have read his letter to 
the Pope. ‘Let an opponent,’ saith he, ‘be appointed; both of 
us shall walk up to the grave and say in turn: Arise! He 
at whose command the dead man shall arise—he is the 
prophet, while the other is but a cheat.’” 

“Bide ye a while; ’tis naught compared to that=which is 
going to be! Have faith, and ye shall see, in the flesh, ‘the 
Son of man coming in the clouds.’** There shall be a 
succession ‘of such portents, of such miracles, as have never 
been, even of old!” 

“Amen! Amen!” came from the crowd—and there were 
faces paling, and eyes flaring up with the fire of insanity. 

The crowd started off, drawing them along. For the last 
time Giovanni looked back at Verrocchio’s carving. And in 
the tender, sly, and fearsomely curious smile of Thomas the 
Doubter, inserting his fingers in the wounds of the Lord he 
imagined he saw a resemblance to the smile of Leonardo. 


3 


Approaching the Piazza of the Signoria, they got into such 
a crush that Paolo was forced to address an appeal to a 
passing horseman of the city militia to escort them to the 
Ringhiera (the stone rostrum before the City Hall), where 
the places for the ambassadors and the noted burghers were 
reserved. 

Never, so it seemed to Giovanni, had he seen such, a 
throng. Not only the entire square, but even the loggias, 
turrets, windows, housetops, were swarming with people. 
Clinging to iron torch-holders embedded in the walls, to 
gratings, to abutments of roofs and to rainspouts, the people 
hung at a vertiginous height, just as though they were hover- 
ing in the air. They fought for places. Someone fell and was 
mortally injured. 

The streets were barred with chevaux de frise and chained 
with the exception of three where the city guards stood, let- 
ting through, one by one, only men—who had to be adults 
and unarmed. 


i Paolo, pointing ‘out the bonfire to his companions, ex- 
plained the arrangement of the “machine.” From the foot 
_of the Ringhiera, where stood the Marzocco (the heraldic 
_ bronze lion of Florence), in the direction of a tiled shed 
(the Shelter of the Pisans), a bonfire had been laid: narrow, 
long, with a passageway for those about to undergo the 
ordeal—a path, paved with stone, clay and sand, between 
two walls of firewood, smeared over with pitch and strew 
with gunpowder. 

Out of the Strada Vecherecchia came the Franciscans, the 
‘enemies of Savonarola; the Dominicans came next. Fra 
Girolamo, in a cassock of white silk, holding a ciborium ~ 
that flashed in the sun, and Fra Dominico in a habit mae e 
flaming red velvet, brought up the procession. oe 

“Ascribe ye strength unto God,” chanted the Dominicans, 
“His excellency is over Israel, and his strength is in the — 
clouds. O God, Thou art terrible out of Thy holy places.” 5* 

And, catching up the chant of the monks, the throng — 
responded with an outcry that rent the air: ‘ 

“Hosanna! Hosanna! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” 55 

~ The enemies of Savonarola took up the half next to hee st 
Town Hall, his disciples, the other half of the Loggia Orchant 4 
divided for this occasion by a partition of boards. 

Everything was in readiness; there remained but to light 
the fire and enter it. 

Each time the commissioners who had arranged the ordeal 
would come out of the Palazzo Vecchio the crowd grew — 
deathly still. But, after trotting. up to Fra Dominico and 
holding a whispered consultation with him the commissioners 
would go back to the Palace. Fra Giuliano Rondinelli had 
disappeared. a 

The perplexity, the strain, were becoming unbearable. Some — : 
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stood up on their tiptoes, craning their necks to see better; 
some, crossing themselves and telling their beads, prayed a 
simplehearted, childlike prayer, always reiterating one and 
the same strain: “Work a miracle, work a miracle, haves a 
miracle, Lord!” 
It was still and stifling. The peals of thunder, heard since 
morning, were drawing nearer. The sun was baking. Out on 
the Ringhiera, issuing from the Palazzo Vecchio, appeare 
several eminent burghers, members of the Council, in long: 
garments of dark-red cloth resembling the togas of ancient 
Rome. 
“Signori! Signori!” cried a little old man in round spec- 
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é -tacles, with a goose quill behind his ear—probably a secretary 
- of the Council. “The meeting is not ended yet. An it please 
- you—they are collecting the votes. ...” 

_ “The Devil take them—may they ‘sink with their accursed 

~ yotes!” exclaimed one of the burghers. “I have had my fill! I 
: have an earache from their nonsense!” 

“Whatever are they waiting for, now?” remarked another. 
_ “If they are so desirous of burning, let them go into the 
fire—and there’s the end of the matter!” 

_ “Whatever are you saying—why, that would be homi- 
- cide——” 

_ “Tis naught! Certes, *twould be small loss, even if that 
would make two fools less on earth!” 
' “They will burn up, you say. But ’tis necessary that they 
be burned in accordance with all the rules of the Church, 
in accordance with all its canons—therein lies the whole gist! 
"Tis a delicate matter, and a theological one——” 
“Well, if it be theological, lay it in the Pope’s lap———” 
- “Pope or no Pope, monks or no monks—what has that 
got to do with it? We must think of the people, signori. Were 
it possible to restore peace to this city through such a mea- 
- sure then, of course, all the priests and. all the monks should 
__ be dispatched not only into fire but even into water, air, and 
earth!” 
“Water would suffice. My advice is to prepare a tun with 
water and to plunge both monks within it. He that will 
come dry out of the water would be in the right. At least 
_ there is no danger!” 
“Have ye heard, signori?” Paolo put in his oar, snickering 
_ fawningly. “Our poor fellow, Fra Giuliano Rondinelli has 
“had such a bad attack of poltroonery that his stomach be- 
~ Came upset. They have let his blood, that he might not die 
_ of fright.” 
“You are forever jesting, messers,” said a grave old man 
with an intelligent and sad countenance, “but I, when I hear 
_ such discourses coming from the foremost.men of my people, 
do not know whether ’tis better to live or to die. For verily, 
| our ancestors, the founders of our city, would have let their 
arms drop in despond if they could have foreseen that their 
descendants would reach such ignominy!” 
: The commissioners were scurrying from the Town Hall 
' to the Loggia, from the Loggia to the Town Hall, and it 
= seemed that there would be no end to their parleys. The 
Franciscans asserted that Savonarola had bewitched the cas- 
ses sock of Dominico. Fra Dominico took it off. But the spells 
_ could be upon his underclothing as well. He went to the 
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‘Palace and, stripping himself to the skin, donned the vestiiea’ 
of another monk. He was forbidden to draw nigh Brother 
_ Girolamo, lest the latter bewitch him anew. It was demanded 
that he leave behind the cross ‘he was holding. Dominica ~ 
consented, but said that he would enter the fire not other~ 
wise than with the Holy Sacrament. Thereupon the Francis- 
| cans proclaimed that the disciplés of Savonarola wanted to — 
| burn the Body and Blood of the bord. In vain did Dominico 
and Girolamo prove that the Hély Eucharist could not burn, 
_ that in the fire would perish onlyrthe transubstantial modus, 
_ but not the eternal substantia. A scholastic dispute sprang up. 
A murmur ran through the crowd. The heavens, mean- 
while, were becoming covered over with clouds. Suddenly, 
from behind the Palazzo Vecchio, from Via dei Leoni (the 
Street of the Lions) where, in a stone den, lions, the heraldic 
beasts of Florence were kept, there sounded prolonged roars 3 
of hunger. Probably on this day, in the hubbub of the 
preparations, their feeding had been forgotten. But it ap- 
peared as if the bronze Marzocco, made indignant by the 
_ disgrace of his people, were roaring in ire. : 
And in answer to the roaring of the beasts the mob re=- 
sponded in a still more appalling human roar of hunger: Ts 
“Hasten, hasten! Into the fire with them! Fra Girolamo! 
| Give us a miracle! A miracle! A miracle!” th 
Savonarola, who was praying before the Chalice of the 
Sacrament, seemed to awaken; he walked up to the very 
edge of the Loggia, and with his old-time imperious gesture 
raised his atms, commanding the people to fall silent. But 
fall silent the people would not. 
In the rear ranks, under the Shelter of the Pisans, among 
a band of the Madmen, someone cried out: 
“Thou hast turned craven!” 
And the cry swept over all the mob. 
A band of armored, mounted arrabbiati was pressing 
against the rear ranks of the rabble, with the aim of getting — 
_ through to the Loggia, there to fall upon Savonarola and to Ug 
assassinate him in the melee. eee 


“Kill, kill, kill the accursed bigots!” frenzied cries arose, 
Bestial faces began to flicker before Giovanni. He closed 
his eyes to shut out the sight, thinking that Brother Girolamo 
would be seized forthwith and torn to pieces. But at this 
moment the thunder pealed forth, the sky flashed with light- 
ning, and the rain beat down—a rain whose like Florence © 
had not seen in a long while. 
It was of brief duration. But when it had ceased the 
» Combat by Fire was out of the question; from the passage- 
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rawling torrent was pouring. eat 
es these monks!” the crowd was tangle “They set 
t to go through fire and fell into water. There is a miracle 


ent weather. 
_ The heart of Beltraffio contracted when he saw Brother 
Girolamo walking under the gray drizzle with a hurried, 
faltering step, his cowl lowered over his eyes, his white gar- 
_ ment bespattered with the mire of the streets. Leonardo, after 

a glance at Giovanni’s pale face, took him by the hand, and 
again, as at the time of the Burning of the Vanities, led him 
~ out of the crowd. 
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On the following day, in the same room that resembled the 
cabin of a ship, in the house of Berardi, the artist was 

demonstrating to Messer Guido the incongruities of Colom- 
__bo’s opinion anent the position of Paradise upon the nipple 

- of the pear-shaped earth. Guido at first listened attentively, 
- objecting and disputing; then he suddenly grew quiet and 
fell into a despondent mood. A little later, complaining of the 
ache in his legs, he gave orders to be carried into his bed- 
_ room. 

“Wherefore have I caused him pain?” reflected the artist. 
“Tis not truth that he, together with the disciples of Savona- 
tola, stands in need of, but a miracle.” 

_ In one of his own working notebooks, the leaves of which 
he was turning, his eyes fell upon the lines he had written on 
the memorable day when the rabble had been trying to 
_ break into his house, demanding the Most Holy Nail: 
- “OQ, Thy wondrous justice, Thou Prime Mover! That hadst 
_ desired to deprive no force of the order and quality of its 
; nae inevitable actions; inasmuch, if it have to move a body a 
_ hundred ells, and in its path it meet an obstacle, Thou hast 
decreed that the force of the blow create a new movement, 
iL receiving in exchange for the untraversed distance sundr 
"jolts and shocks. ‘0, Thy Divine Necessity, Thou Prime 
~Mover—thus dost Thou compel with Thy laws all effects to 
flow out of the cause in the shortest course. There is a 
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aie recalling the Last Supper, recalling the countenan 
of Christ, which he still sought and found not, the artist felt 
that there must be a connection between these words anent 
the Prime Mover, anent Divine Necessity—and the perfect 
‘wisdom of Him who hath said: “One of you shall betra 
me. 56 

In the evening Giovanni came to him and told him of the 
events of the day. 

The Signoria had pene Brother Girolamo and Broth-— 
er Dominico to leave town. Finding out that they were lin- 
gering, the Madmen, with arms and cannons, had, in an in- 
numerable mob, surrounded the cloister of San Marco and 
had broken into the church, where the monks were holding 
vespers. The latter defended themselves, dealing blows with — 
flaming candles, with candelabra, with crucifixes of wood 
and copper. In the swirls of gunpowder smoke, in the glow 
of the conflagration, they seemed as amusing as enraged 
doves, as frightful as devils. One had clambered up on the ~ 
roof and thence threw down stones. Another had jumped up 
on an altar and, standing before the Crucifix, kept firing 
from a harquebus, crying out “Glory be to God!” after each — 
shot. 

The monastery was taken by attack. The brethren im- 
plored Savonarola to flee. But he gave himself into the hands 
of his enemies, together with Brother Dominico. They were 
led off to prison. The Guards of the Signoria tried in vain to ~ 
guard them from the insults of the mob—or, rather, pre- 
tended they wished to guard them. 

Some, from behind, smote Brother Girolamo on the cheeks, 
imitating the snuffling churchly chanting of the Snivellers. ere. 
“Prophesy—well, now, prophesy, thou man of God, who it 
was that smote thee—prophesy!” i 

Others crawled about at his feet on all fours, as though a 
they were searching for something, and imitated the grunting 
of a pig: “The little key, the little key! Has anyone beheld 
Girolamo’s little key?”—hinting at the little key so frequen 
ly mentioned in his sermons, with which key he had threat= 
ened to unlock the secret places of Romish abomination: 
The children, quondam soldiers of the Holy Army of little 
inquisitors, pelted him with rotten apples, with putrid egg 

Those who had been unsuccessful in making their way 
through the mob vociferated from a distance, repeating over 
and over the same unvarying words of abuse, as though they 
could not be sated therewith: “Craven! Craven! Craven! 
Judas the Betrayer! Sodomite! Wizard! Antichrist!” — 
r _ Giovanni followed him to the-doors of the prison in th 


ve only when he went to his execution, one droll fellow 
; sd him with his knee in his backside and called out: 

: “There is where his prophecies came out. of!” 

‘On the next morning Leonardo and Giovanni departed 
m_ Florence. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Milan the artist plunged 
to the work which he had been putting off during the 
urse of eighteen years—work upon the countenance of the 
rd, in the Last Supper. 


On the very day of the fiasco of-the ordeal by fire, on the 
eve of Shrove Sunday, on the seventh of April, in the year 
fourteen hundred and ninety-eight, Charles VIII, King of 
’ France, died a sudden death. 


Orleans, the bitterest foe of the House of Sforza, would 
_ mount the throne under the name of Louis XH, The grandson 
_ of Valentina Visconti, the daughter of the first Duke of Milan, 
he deemed himself the sole lawful successor to the rule 

of Lombardy and intended to regain the land by conquest, 
_ reducing to rubble the “robbers’ roost of the Sforzas.” 

Even before the death of Charles VIII there had taken 
place in Milan, at the court of Moro, “the Duel of Learning,” 
' which had so pleased the Duke that a second had been set 
r two months later. Many supposed that he would postpone 
this contest in view of the impending war, but they erred, 
inasmuch as Moro, skilled in dissimulation, deemed it to 
his advantage to show his foes that he worried but little 
bout them, and that under the mild sovereignty of the 
‘Sforzas the revived arts and sciences, “the fruits the golden 
peace,” were flourishing in Lombardy more gloriously than 
ever, that his throne was safeguarded not only by arms 
but also by the glory of the most enlightened of all the 
rulers of Italy and the patron of the muses. 

- In the Rocchetta, the large Hall for Ball Play, had gathered 
undry doctors, deans, and magisters of the University of 
avia, in quadrangular red caps, in short capes of scarlet 
1k lined with érmine, in gloves of violet chamois and with 
old-embroidered pouches at their belts. The ladies of the 


the threshold of the dark dungeon, which ‘he was to 
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_ The news of his death horrified Moro, since the Duke of — 
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dias of his throne, eat Madonna Lucrezia and Countess Ce 
cilia. 
_ The session was opened by a speech of Giorgio Merulla 
who, comparing the Duke with Pericles, Epaminondas, 
Scipio, Cato, Augustus, Mzcenas, Trajan, Titus and a hos 
of other great men, demonstrated that Milan, the New a 
had surpassed the Old. 
‘Thereafter commenced a theological dispute on the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary, followed by. nei 
debates on the following questions: © 


Are handsome women more prolific than homely ones? 
Was the curing of Tobit’s cataracts by fish gall natural? 
Is woman an imperfect creation of nature? 
In which inner part did the water originate 

which flowed out of the Lord’s wound when 

He was pierced by the spear on the Cross? 
Is woman more concupiscent than man? 


A disputation came next in which the philosophers con- 
tested as to whether primo-primary matter was multiform 
or singular. : 

“What is the signification of this apothegm?” queried a 
little ancient with a venomous, toothless smile, his eyes as 
dull as those of infants at breast—a great doctor of scholas-\ 
tics and a masterhand at confounding and confusing his 
opponents and propounding so fine a distinction between 
quidditas and habitus that never a soul could comprehend — 
him. 


“Paicoprimary matter,” demonstrated another, “is neither 
substance nor accident. But, as long as each act implies i 
either accident or substance, so long is primo-primary matter 
not an act.” 

“I assert,” a third ejaculated, “that every created substance, 
spiritual or corporeal, partakes of matter.” ses 

The old doctor of scholastics merely kept on shaking his = “s 
head, as though he knew beforehand all the arguments his _ 
opponents would. put forth against him and that he would 
be able to scatter their sophisms like a cobweb with a single 

puff. 

“Let us put it this way,” a fourth expounded, “the universe — 
is the tree; its roots are primary matter; its leaves, accidents; 
its branches, substances; its blossom, the reasoning soul; its 
fruit, the angelic nature; God is the gardener.” im 
_ “Primo-primary matter is singular,” a fifth was screaming, 

turning a deaf ear to all the others, “the gore sneer’ is 
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tem nr (all three yearn for en 
_ Leonardo was listening, silent and solitary as always; a 
Be slight, scoffing smile would at times flit across his lips. 
After the intermission Fra Luca Paccioli, a Franciscan 
monk and a mathematician, exhibited crystal exemplifica- _ 
tions of many-angled forms, or polyhedrons, expounding the 
_ Pythagorean teaching of the five first-created regular bodies, — 
~ out of which, it would seem, the universe had arisen, and ~ 
_ declaimed some verses, wherein these bodies sang their own ~ 
_ praises: 


“The fruit of Science, most delectably fair 

Did urge all sages, in the days of old, : 
‘sihome The solution of our Unknown Cause to snare. 
ui With uncorporeal beauty do we flare; 

ma As all worlds’ first beginning are we held; 
Our wondrous harmony, past all compare, 
Charmed Plato, Pythagoras, and Euclid. 
Fillers of the Primordeal Sphere are we; 
So perfect is our form that our look did 
Unto all bodies Measure and Law decree.” 57 
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_ The Countess Cecilia, indicating Leonardo, whispered some- 
_ thing to the Duke. The latter called him over and asked 
him to take part in the intellectual tourney. 
ay “Messer,” the Countess herself importuned him, “be so ' 
"gracious ‘s 
_, “There, thou seest, the ladies beseech thee,” interrupted 
the Duke. “Be not so modest. Well, now, what does it mean 
_to thee? Tell us something that will be as amusing as possi- 
“4 “ble. For I know that thy mind is aye filled with the most 
wondrous of excellent chimzras 4 
_ “Your Highness, let me off. Gladly would I do it, Madonna, 
Cecilia, but truly, I cannot, nor know I how to—” 
Leonardo was not shamming. He, in reality, disliked, and 
did not know how, to speak before a gathering, In his case 
there was an eternal barrier between the word and the 
_ thought. It seemed to him that every word exaggerated or 
‘Mminimized, or altered and prevaricated. In noting down his 
observations in his diaries he was constantly making changes, 
_ Crossing things out, and correcting them. Even in conyersa- 
« enon did he speak palingys become entangled and stop short 


—he Pech for words and found them not. Orators and 


writers he styled chatterboxes and scribblers but, for all that, 


envied them in secret. The rounded, even flow of speech, at 


‘times posssesed by the most insignificant people, aroused 


vexation. within him, mixed with a simplehearted rapturous 


admiration: “There, God doth bestow an art like that on ; 
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some people! 
But, the more earnestly he declined, the more did the 

ladies insist. 
“Messer,” they piped in chorus, surrounding him, 


“Please! We all—do you see?—we all implore you. There, 


now, tell us somewhat—tell us!” 

“Of how. men shall fly,” proposed. Donzella Fiordaliza. 

“Of magic would be better,” Donzella Ermellina chimed 
in. “Black magic. That is so curious! Of necromancy—of 
how the dead are summoned from the grave——” 

“An it please you, madonna, I can assure you that I have 
never summoned any dead. i 

“Well, “tis all one—tell us of something else. Only some- 
thing as awful as possible—and no mathematics!” 


Leonardo was never able fo refuse, no matter what was — 


asked of him, or by whom. 


{ 


_ “Really, madonne, I know not ” he uttered in confu- 
sion. 


“He agrees! He agrees!” Ermellina began to clap her | 


hands. “Messer Leonardo will speak. Lend ear!” 
“What is it? Eh? Who is it?” a dean of the theological 


| faculty, hard of hearing and feebleminded from age, was 


asking. 
“Leonardo!” a young man next to him, a magister of 


_ medicine, shouted in his ear. 


“About Leonardo Pisano, the mathematician—is that it?” 
“Nay—tis Leonardo da Vinci himself.” 
“Da Vinci? Doctor or magister?” 


“Neither a doctor nor a magister—he hath not even a 


baccalaureate, but is just simply the artist Leonardo—the 


fellow who painted the Last Supper.” Wr. 


“An artist? Is he going to speak of painting?” 
“Of natural sciences, *twould seem ve 
“Of natural sciences? Why, have artists become men of 


science nowadays? Leonardo? Have not heard of him, some- 


_ how. What works are there of his?” 


“None. He doth not publish them.” 
“He doth not?” 
_ “They say he always writes with his left hand,” another 


. ; } 
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nd 


r interposed, “in a secret script, so that it may not be 


that it might not be deciphered? With his left hand?” 
the dean kept on repeating with growing perplexity. “Why, 
ignori, this must be something amusing. Eh? By way of a 
axation from serious studies, I take it—for the diversion 
of the Duke and the most beautiful signoras?” 
_ “Tt may actually prove amusing. We shall see, now: 
“There, there—that is better. You should have said so. Of 
course, these be court folk: they must needs amuse them- 
ves. But then, what amusing folk these artists be—they 
ow full well how to make one merry. There was Buffo- © 
malco, now, they say,/a very tomfool and as droll a fellow — 
as you ever saw. Well, we shall hear what sort of a fellow — 
this Leonardo is—we shall hear!” He wiped his glasses, the — 
better to see the forthcoming spectacle. 2 
_ Leonardo cast a last supplicating glance at the Duke but ~ 
‘the latter, although he was smiling, had assumed a frown. ~ 
The Countess Cecilia was threatening Leonardo with a ~ 
dainty finger. : 
- “For all I know they may be angered,” reflected the artist. 
» “Soon I must ask for bronze for the Steed. . . . Eh, what is 
_ the odds, let come what may—I shall tell them the first thing 
_ that pops into my head—just to get out of the whole mess.” © 
_ With desperate resolve he mounted the cathedra and 
_ looked over the gathering of savants. 
~ “TI must warn you, gracious sirs,” he began haltingly and 
turning red, like a schoolboy. “I had not expected this... . 
Only at the insistence of the Duke . . . That is, I want to 
Say... it seems to me... well, to make it short—I shall / 
speak of seashells.” 
He began telling them of the petrified marine animals, the 
imprints of seaweeds and corals, found in caves and moun- — 
‘tains at a distance from the sea—witnesses of how, since — 
times. immemorially ancient, the face of the earth has been 
‘ changing; regions where one now found dry land and moun- 
tains had on a time been the bottom of the ocean. Water, the 
‘mover of nature—her “charioteer’—creates and demolishes 
- mountains. Drawing toward the middle of the sea, the shores 
_ increase, and the inner, mediterranean seas gradually reveal 
_ their beds, leaving merely the channel of some single river 
which falls into the ocean. Thus the Po, having made Lom- 
bardy dry, will subsequently do the same with all Adriatica; 
the Nile, having transformed the Mediterranean Sea into 
sand dunes and plains resembling those of Egypt and Libya, 
ould fall into the ocean cre the Gibraltar. | 4 
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“petrified animals and plants, which has hitherto been despised 
-by men of science, will give us the beginnings of a new 
science of the earth, of her past and her future.” 

His thoughts were so lucid and exact, and so full—despite 
his evident diffidence—of an unshakable faith in knowledge, 


so dissimilar to the misty Pythagorean ravings of Paccioli — 
and the dead scholastics of the learned doctors that, when he _ 


had ceased, a perplexity was evident on all faces. How was 
one to act? What was one to do? Was praise in order, or 
laughter? Was this a new science, or the self-satisfied bab- 
bling of an ignoramus? 

“We would exceedingly desire, my Leonardo,” said the 
Duke, with a condescending smile, such as grown-ups adopt 
in speaking to children, “we would exceedingly desire that 
thy prophecy be fulfilled; that the Adriatic Sea dry up, and 
the Venetians, our foes, be left amid their lagoons like cray- 
fish on a shoal!” 

All laughed, deferentially, and, at the, same time, exag- 
-geratedly. The course had been set—and the courtier weath- 
_ercocks turned with the wind. The Rector of the University 

of Pavia, Gabriele Pirovano, a silvery-gray old man of be- 
nignant aspect, with the face of a majestic nonentity, pro- 


‘claimed, his deferentially cautious, vapid smile reflecting the — 


condescending jocularity of the Duke: 

“The information you have imparted to us is exceedingly 
curious, Messer Leonardo. But I shall permit myself to re- 
mark: is it not more simple to explain the origin of these 
little shells by an accidental, amusing—we may even say. be- 
witching—but entirely innocent freak of nature, on which 
you desire to found an entire science; is it not a simpler mat- 
ter, I say, to explain their origin—even as it has been done 
ere now—by the universal Deluge?” 

“Yes, yes—the Deluge!” Leonardo caught him up, by now 
“without any confusion, with an ease of manner which to 
‘many appeared entirely too free, even daring. “I know that 


all say: ‘the Deluge.’ However, this explanation will not — 


pass muster. Judge for yourselves—the level of the water 
during the Deluge, according to the words of him that mea- 


sured it, was ten °8 cubits higher than the highest mountains. 


“Consequently the shells, swirling in the tempestuous waves, 
should have settled on the summits of the mountains—in- 
evitably on the summits, Messer Gabriele, but not on the 
sides nor at the feet of the mountains—nor inside of subter- 
ranean caverns; and, to boot, they should have fallen in dis- 
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“J am positive,” concluded Leonardo, “that the study of — 


order, at the whim of the waves, but not invariably at the | 
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same level, and not in successive strata, as we observe them. 
And do you but mark—this is really curious!—those marine 
animals which live in colonies, such as mollusks, scuttle fish, 
oysters, lie together, just as they should; while those of soli- 
tary habits lie apart, every jot as we can see even now on 
seashores. I myself have frequently observed the disposition 
of petrified shells in Tuscany, in Lombardy, in Piedmont. 
But if ye will-say that they were not carried thither by the 
waves of the flood, but have risen of themselves, little by 
little, with the water, and in keeping with its rise, then even 
that objection is very easily controverted, inasmuch as a shell- 
fish is just as slow a creature as a snail, or even slower. 
Never does it swim, but merely crawls over the sand and 
stones by the motion of its valves, and the greatest distance 
it can cover in a day’s journey of this sort is three or four 
ells. How then, if ye will have the goodness to tell me— 
how is it you expect, Messer Gabriele, that during the forty 
days which the flood lasted, according to the testimony of 
Moses, it should crawl the two hundred and fifty miles, 
separating the knolls of Monferrato from the shores of the 
Adriatic? Only he who, despising experiment and observa- 
tion, doth judge of nature by books, according to the con- 
cepts of chattering wordmongers, and who has never even 
once had the curiosity to look with his own eyes at that 
whereof he speaks, will durst to make such an assertion!” 

An awkward silence ensued. All felt that the rector’s ob- 
jection was weak, and that it was not he who should regard 
Leonardo as a master regards a pupil, but vice versa. 

Finally the court astrologer, Messer Ambrogio da Rosate, 
a favorite of Moro’s, proposed, citing Pliny the Naturalist, 
another solution: the petrifications, having merely the ap- 
pearance of sea animals, had been formed in the depths of 
the earth by the magical action of stars. 

At the word magical the resigned, bored smile of scorn 
began to play on Leonardo’s lips. 

“But then, Messer Ambrogio,” he retorted, “how do you ex- 
plain the fact that the influence of the very same stars 
has, in the very same place, created animals not only of dif- 
ferent kinds, but also of different ages—inasmuch as I 
have discovered that one can determine with exactitude not 
only the number of years but even of months in the ages 
of organisms by means of. the cross section of shells, of the 
cross sections of the horns of bulls and sheep and of the 
split trunks of trees? How would you explain that some of 
the shells are whole, others broken, others still filled with 
sand, silt, the claws of crabs, the bones and teeth of fish, and 
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shores, made up of little pebbles rounded out by the waves? 
And what of the delicate imprints of leaves on the crags of 
the highest mountains? And what of the seaweeds, adhering 
to the shells, both petrified, congealed into one lump? Whence 
cometh all this? From the influence: of the stars? But then, 
if we are to reason thus, signori, then, I suppose, you will not 
find in all nature a single phenomenon which could not be 
explained by the magical influence of stars—and in that 
event all sciences are in. vain, save that of astrology—” 
The old doctor of scholastics asked for the floor and, 
when his request had been granted, remarked that the dispu- 
tation was being cairied on improperly, inasmuch as only one 
of two things was. possible: either the. problem of the ex- 
cavated animals belonged to the lower, “mechanical” knowl- 
edge, foreign to metaphysics, in which case there was nothing 
to be said of it, inasmuch as they had not convened here to 


contend over subjects not related to philosophy; or else the 


problem was related to the true, higher knowledge—to dia- 


lectics; in such case, it must even be discussed in accordance ~ 
with the laws of dialectics, raising the concepts to pure men- | 


tal contemplation. 

“TI know all that,” remarked Leonardo, with a mien still 
more resigned and bored, “I know what you would say, 
messer. I also have given this matter much thought. Only 
all this is not so!” 

“Not so?” smiled the old man—and he seemed to swell 
with venom. “But if it be not so, messer, then do enlighten 

us, if you will be so or Agee us what, according to you, 
is so?” 

“Ah, no, I did not at all want to ...I assure you....I 
spoke merely of shells. I, do you see, think that. ..Ina 
word, there is no higher or lower knowledge, but one knowl- 
edge, only, derived from experience 

“From experience? So that is how the matter stands! 
Well, then, if you will permit me to ask, what of the meta- 


physics of Aristotle, of Plato, of Plotinus—all the ancient — 
philosophers, who discoursed of God, of spirit, of essen- — 


tials—can it really be that all this 

“Yes, all this is not science,” calmly retorted Leonardo. 
“T acknowledge the greatness of the ancients, but not in this. 
In science they have taken the false path. They desired to 
fathom that which is inaccessible to knowledge, while that 
which was accessible they contemned. They have entangled 
themselves and others for meny ages. For, in considering 
subjects not open to proof men cannot come fo an agree- 
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ment. Where there are no rational deductions, their place is 
taken by vehement shouts. But he that knoweth hath no need” 
of shouting. The word of truth is unique, and when it is ut-_ 
tered, the shouts of the disputants must cease; but if they 
still continue it means that there is no truth as yet. For do 
they argue in mathematics if two times three be six or five?) 
Or whether the sum of the angles of a triangle be equal to) 
two right angles or no? Does not every contradiction in this 
case disappear before the truth, so that its devotees may 
enjoy it in peace, which is never the case in the pseudometa- 
physical sciences?” 
He was about to add something but, after glancing at the” 
face of his antagonist, fell silent. ‘ 
“There, now, we have put our foot in it, Messer Leonar- 
do!” the doctor of scholastics smiled with a still more caustic 
sneer. “However, I knew that you and I would come to under= 
stand one another. For I cannot get it into my head—you | 
must pardon an old man like me. . . . How is this possible?” 
Can it be that all our knowledge of the soul, of God, of life 
beyond the grave, all of which knowledge is not susceptibl 
to experimentation, is ‘not open to proof,’ as you yourself” 
were pleased to express it, though confirmed by the — 


testimony of the Holy Scriptures——” 

“T do not say that,” Leonardo stopped him, with a frown. 
“JT leave all books inspired by God out of the argument, i 
much as they are verily the highest truth—” 

He was not allowed to finish. Confusion sprang up, Some 
shouted, others laughed; still others, jumping up from theill 
places, turned upon him with wrathful faces; a fourth group, 
with contempt, turned their backs upon him with shrugs of; 
derision. 

“Enough! Enough!”—“Allow me to reply!’—*“But wha 
Teply is needed here, if you please?”—‘“Nonsense!”—“May 
have the floor?”—‘“Plato and Aristotle!”——‘All this matter is 
not worth a tinker’s damn! How do they permit it? The truths 
of our Mother Church!—Heresy, heresy! Godlessness!”’ | 

Leonardo maintained his silence. His face was calm and 
pensive. He perceived his isolation among these people, who” 
deemed themselves servants of science; saw the uncrossable 
abyss that separated them from him, and felt vexed—not 
at his antagonists but at himself, because he had not been 
able to stop speaking in time, had not declined the dispute; 
because once more, despite countless experiences, he had 
been tempted by the hope that it was sufficient to reveal ol 
truth to men to have them accept it. 

The Duke, with the grandees and the ladies of the court, i 
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‘was going on, were still watching the dispute, with great 
| pleasure. 

“Splendid!” rejoiced Moro, rubbing his hands. “’Tis a 
Teal battle! Look ye, Madonna Cecilia—they shall come to 


fisticuffs at any moment. There is that little old man, fairly — 


jumping out of his skin, all a-quiver, threatening with his 
fists—he has torn off his cap and is waving it about. And that 
little fellow in black—that little fellow in black, now! He is 


‘foaming at the mouth! And what is it all about, now? On ac- ~ 


‘count-of some petrified seashells or other. An amazing folk! 
A terrible lot, really, But what think ye of our Leonardo, 
though? Speak of your still waters running deep!” 

And they all laughed, admiring the contest of the learned 
|as they would a cockfight. 

“Methinks I will go and rescue my Leonardo,” remarked 
‘the Duke, “or else those redcaps will peck him to death with 
their beaks, like as not!” 

‘He entered the throng of frenzied combatants—and they 
fell quiet, making a path before him, as though oil to calm 
‘the waves had been spilt on the tempestuous sea; Moro’s 
‘mere smile sufficed to reconcile physics with metaphysics, 
‘In inviting guests to supper, he would graciously add: 
| “There, signori, you have had your argufying—and let it 


‘suffice! Besides, you must fortify your strength. We would | 


deem it a favor! Methinks my cooked creatures from the 
Adriatic Sea—’tis a boon ’tis not dried up yet—will arouse 
fewer arguments than the petrified animals of Messer Le- 
‘onardo.” 


HL 


‘At supper Luca Paccioli, who was sitting next to Leonardo, 
whispered in his ear: ; 


“Be not wroth, my friend, for that I kept my peace when ~ 


they fell upon you—they did not understand you aright; 


but in reality you could have come to an agreement with ~ 


them, inasmuch as one thing doth not interfere with the 


other—but no extremities are ever necessary, and all things Pie 


can be reconciled, all things can be correlated 


“T am in perfect agreement with you, Fra Luca,” said Le- 


onardo. 


“There, there, now! That is better! In peace and in har- 


mony. For, if you please, why quarrel?—say I. Physics are 
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good, and so are metaphysics. There is room enough for 
both. You scratch my back and I will scratch yours. Is it not - 
so, my dearest fellow?” 

“Just so, Fra Luca.” 

“Well, that is splendid! It means that there can be no mis- 
understandings of any sort? You scratch my back and I will 
scratch yours. ...” 

“ “More flies are taken with a drop of honey than a tun of | 4 
vinegar,’ ” reflected the artist, glancing at the crafty, inteili- 4 
gent face and the eyes full of a mouselike liveliness of the ~ 
monk-mathematician, who had been able to reconcile Pytea | ‘ 
Oras with Thomas Aquinas. 

“To your health, master!” Lifting his goblet and leaning tool & 
ward him with the air of a fellow conspirator, Galeotto Sacro- ” 
bosco the alchemist addressed him. “Certes, you caught them ; 
right deftly on the hook, the Devil take it! A most exquisite — 
allegory!” 4 

“What allegory?” 

“There, now, you are at it again! "Tis not right, messer! 
Surely, ’tis of little use to use guile against me! Glory be ~ 
to God, we are of the initiate—we shall not betray cache 
other—”’ The old man gave him a sly wink. 

“What allegory, you ask—why, this: the dry land is” 
sulphur; the sun, salt; the waters of the ocean, at one time | ; 
covering the summits of the mountains, are quicksilver, : 
the living moisture of Mercury. What? Is it not so?” — 

"So it is, Messer Galeotto—precisely so!” Leonardo broke 
into laughter. “You have understood my allegory with amaz- — 3 
ing fidelity!” 

“I have understood it, do you see? We, too, then, know a” 
thing or two! As for the petrified seashells—why, they are 
the Stone of the Wise Men, the Philosopher’s Stone, the great — 
mystery of the alchemists, formed by the union of the sun—_ 
salt; the dry land—the sulphur, and moisture—Mercury. The _ 
divine transmutation of metals!” - 

Elevating his index finger and his eyebrows, made scanty | 
by age and scorched by the fire of alchemical furnaces, the — 
old man went off into peals of most kindly, childlike laugh-— 
ter: “But these scholars of ours, these redcaps, understood — 
nothing, after all! There, let us drink to your health, Messer 
Leonardo, and to the flourishing of our mother—Alchemy!” — 

“With pleasure, Messer Galeotto! I can now see that I can 
really conceal nothing from you, and give you my word that © 
in the future I shall never resort to guile.” 

After supper the guests dispersed. Only a small, choice 
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_ which wine and fruits were brought. 


-raptures. “{ would never have believed that it could be so” 
||) curious. I confess I thought *twould be a bore. But there, it 
| was better than any ball! I would be present with pleasure 


- low him to finish. I did so want him to tell us something of 
_ his sorcery, his necromancy—” 


gathering did the Duke invite into a cool snug chamber, 


“Ah, charming, charming!” Donzella Ermellina went into” 


at all such jousts of learning. How angry they got at Leon 
do, how they took to shouting! What a pity they would not 


? 


“I know not, really, if it be true,” declared a certain old 
grandee, ‘ ‘mayhap *tis no more than gossip, but *twould seem 
that Leonardo’s mind hath conceived such heretical thoughts 
that he doth not believe in God, even. Giving himself up 
to natural sciences, he supposeth that-’tis far better to be a, 
philosopher than a Christian 

“Nonsense!” said the Duke firmly. “I know him. He hath 
a heart of gold. He is ferocious in words only, but in reality 
would not harm a flea. A dangerous man, they say. They. 
have found someone to fear, in good sooth! The Fathers In- 
quisitors may yelp to their hearts’ content, but I shall let no 
one harm my Leonardo!” 

‘And posterity,” with a respectful bow spoke Bitdasaee % 


. Castiglione, the elegant grandee from the court of Urbino, 


who had come on a visit to Milan, “posterity shall be grate- 
ful to Your Highness for having protected so extraordinary 
an artist, one so unique in all the world. But still, tis a pity 
that he neglecteth art, filling his mind with such strange 
fancies, such monstrous chimzras—” - x 

“You speak truly, Messer Baldassare,” concurred Moro, 


— “How many times have I told him “Discard thy philosophy!’ 


But then you know what sort of folk artists be. There is 
nothing to: be done with them. One cannot even make any, i 
demand upon them. Odd fish!” a 

“Your Grace has expressed it with absolute accuracy!” an-— 


* other noble chimed in—he was the Chief Commissioner of — 
_ Salt Revenues—who had for a long while been itching to 


tell something about Leonardo. “Odd fish—precisely! At 
times, do you know, they will think up such things that 
one can but give oneself up to wonder. I arrived at his ~ 
studio recently—I wanted a little allegorical drawing for a 


- wedding coffer. ‘Is the master,’ said I, ‘at home, perchance?’ 


‘Nay, he has gone away; he is very busy and doth not accept — 


_ any commissions.’ “And what,’ ‘T asked, * is he busy with? “He 


is measuring the gravity of the air.’ I thought at that time — 


¢ ‘ that ' ae were os fun of me: rh later I met hails “i 


elf, ‘Is it true, now, messer, that you are inciting the 
ity of the air?’ ‘Tis true,’ cae he, and looked at me as 


“That is really naught!” remarked a young chamberlain 
th a face of seemly dullness and self-satisfaction: “But I 
__ have heard, now, that he has invented a boat that goeth 
against the current, without any oars!” 

‘Without oars? Of itself?” 

“Aye—on wheels, by steam power.” 

“A boat on wheels! Probably you have thought it up your- 


“J can assure you on my honor, Madonna Cecilia, that I 
heard it from Fra Luca Paccioli, who has seen the plan of. 
the machine. Leonardo supposes ‘that there is such power in 
team that one can move with it not merely boats but big 


hed “There, now, you see—did I not say that this is black 
Be magic—necromancy!” exclaimed Donzella Ermellina. 

“Well, he is an odd fish—an odd fish, ’tis no use denying 
it,” concluded the Duke, with a good-natured, tolerant smile. 
“But still, I love him—one feels joyous in his company, nor 
will one ever become bored!” 


a sunburned urchin in tatters was driving a flock of geese 
with a twig. It was a clear evening, save that toward the 
north, over the invisible Alps, heavy clouds that seemed to 
be of stone, rimmed with gold, were piling up, with a soli- 
_ tary star in their midst flaming against the pallid sky. 
Recalling the two combats of which he had been a wit- 
_ness—the miraculous ordeal by fire at Florence and the Tour- 
ney of Knowledge at Milan—Leonardo reflected on how they 
_ differed and, at the same time, how alike they were—like 
_ very doubles. 
_ On a stone staircase clinging to the outside of a decrepit 
small house a little girl of six years sat eating a rye wafer 
with a baked onion. He stopped and beckoned her to him. 
_ She looked at him with fear; then, evidently entrusting her- 
. to his smile, peniied in turn and descended, treading 


3 sahiy ith her brown little bare feet on the steps, wet 
kitchen slops and littered with egg- and crayfish-shells. He 
took out of his pocket a bonbon, sugared, gilt and carefully 
_ wrapped in paper—one of those dainties which were served a 
court; he frequently took them from the table and carri 
them in his pocket in order to give them to street children 
during his strolls. 

“Tis of gold!” said the little girl in a whisper. “A litt 
_ gold ball!” 

“°Tis not a ball but an apple. Try it—there is sweet ine 
side.” iD hi 

Not daring to taste it, she was inspecting in speechless rap. : 
ture the tidbit whose like she had never seen before. ame 

“What is thy name?” asked Leonardo. j 

“Maia.” + s 

“Well, dost thou know, Maia, how-a rooster, a goat, and an 
ass went a-fishing?” 

“Nay, I know not.” 

“Dost want me to tell thee?” 

He stroked her matted soft hair with his long slender hae 
as gentle as that of a young girl. 

“Well, let us go and sit down. Wait, though—I had some 
anise cookies also. For, as I can see, thou wilt not eat the “s 
golden apple.” ei 

He began rummaging in his pocket. A young woman ape : 
peared on the stoop. She glanced at Leonardo and Maia and, ~ 
nodding her head in amiable greeting, sat down at her spin- 
ning wheel. Her appearance was followed by that of a bent 
little old woman, with the same clear eyes as Maia’s— 
probably her grandmother. She also looked at Leonardo— ~ 
and suddenly, recognizing him, threw up her hands in — 
horror, bent toward the spinner and said something in her 
- ear; the latter jumped up and cried out: 

“Maia, Maia! Come here, quick!” 

The girl lingered. 

“Be lively, now, thou little good-for-naught! There, just 
bide a while, I will make things hot for thee!” ’ 

The frightened Maia ran up the steps. The grandiageian 
snatched the golden apple from her and flung it over the 
wall into a neighboring yard, where some pigs were grunting. 
The girl burst into tears. But the old woman whispered some- — 
thing to her, pointing to Leonardo. Maia instantly quieted 
. down, gazing at him with widened and horror-filled eyes, — 

Leonardo turned. away, cast down his head and, in silence, 
hurriedly left. He comprehended that the old woman knew 
what he looked like, had heard that he was a wizard and had i: 


t! Holga that he might put the evil eye on Maia. He was a 
eaving them as though he were running away, in such con- z 
— fusion that he continued rummaging in his pocket for the — 
now useless anise cookies, smiling a confused guilty smile. — 
_ Before these frightened innocent eyes of a child he felt — 
“himself still lonelier than before a mob thirsting to kill him — 
as an atheist; still lonelier than before the gathering of schol- 
ars, jeering at the truth as at the babbling of a madman; he ~ 
felt himself just as aloof from men as the solitary evening — 
_ Star in the forlornly clear sky. { 
<3 _ As'soon as he came home, he went into his workroom. 
ma With its dusty books and scientific appliances it appeared to 
i. 


him as gloomy as a prison. He sat down at the table, lit a 
Candle, picked up one of his notebooks and plunged into his 


on inclined planes. Mathematics, as much as music, had the 
_ power of soothing him. And on this evening also it gave to 
_ his heart the wonted joyful peace. Having finished his cal- 
- culation he took his diary out of its secret drawer in the table 
and, with his left hand, in reverse script which could be read 
only in front of a mirror, wrote down the thoughts inspired 
within him by the Tourney of the Learned: 
“Bookworms. and rhetoricians, disciples of Aristotle, jack- 
_ daws in peacock feathers, town criers and repeaters of the 
~- deeds of other men, despise me, the inventor. But I could 
- reply to them even as Marius did to the Roman patricians: 
~ ‘Adorning yourselves with the deeds of other men, ye do not 
wish to leave me the fruits of my own.’ 
a= Between the investigators of nature and the imitators of 
ie the ancients, there is the same difference as between an ob- 
a at and its reflection in a mirror. 
, “They think that, not being a wordmonger like to them, I 
have no right to write and to speak of science, inasmuch as 
I cannot express my thoughts in a fitting manner. They 
know not that my strength lies not in words but in experi- 
- ence, the instructor of all those who have written well. 
“Desiring not, nor being able, to refer to the books of the 
ancients, I shall refer to that which is more truthful than 
books—to experience, the instructor of instructors.” 
The candle burned dimly. The sole friend of his sleepless 
_ nights, a tomcat, jumping up on a chair, was rubbing his head 
' against him indifferently and purring. The solitary star, 
_ through the dusty panes of the window, seemed now still 
- more distant, still more forlorn. He cast a look at it and re- 
_ Called the eyes of Maia, fixed upon him with infinite horror 
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recently begun investigation of the laws of motion of bodies. — 


eye 


it he was not saddened; again was he serene and Pree i 
his loneliness. s 

Only in the most hidden depths of his heart, which he  ~ 
‘himself did not comprehend, like a warm spring under 1 
/ erust of ice did there seethe an incomprehensible bitterness, 
| like to remorse, as though he had in reality been somehow at 
fault before Maia—he longed to win self-forgiveness, an 
could not. 


| 9 

Qn the following morning Leonardo was preparing to go to 
_the monastery of delle Grazie, to work on the countenance — 
of the Lord. The mechanic Astro was waiting for him on the 
front steps, with notebooks, brushes and the boxes of pig- 
ments, Walking out into the yard, the artist saw the hostler, 
_Nastasio, who, standing under a shed, was zealously on | 
combing a gray dappled mare. j 

“How is Giannino?” asked Leonardo—Giannino was the 
name of one of his favorite horses. 

“Why, there is nothing the matter with him,” replied the 
hostler indifferently. “The piebald one has gone lame.” ~ 

“The yee queried Leonardo with vexation. “How ee : 
ago?” 

Tis the Fourth day.” 

Without looking at his master, in sullen silence, Nastasio 
went on currying the horse’s_rump, with such force that it 
shifted from foot to foot. Leonardo evinced a desire to see 
the piebald and Nastasio led him to the stable. | 

When Giovanni Beltraffio had- gone out into the yard to 
wash himself with fresh water from the well, he heard that 
piercing, shrill, seemingly feminine voice which was Leonar- 
do’s whenever he would yell in his paroxysms of occasional 
anger—momentary and violent, but which no one dreaded. ~ 

“Whoever asked thee, thou blockhead, thou drunken clout 
— me, whoever asked thee to treat the horses at a fare | 
rier’s?” or, 
_ “Be reasonable, messer—can one do otherwise than treat ae 
an ailing horse?” SES 

“Treat! Dost thou think, thou ass’s head, that it can be ae 

done with this stinking mixture?” Te 

“Not a mixture, perhaps; but there is a sort of spell on it— 

a charm. You do not understand this matter, that is why 
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“Anatomy!” 
“Thou scoundrel! Out, out of my house!” 
The hostler did not as much as bat an eye; by long expe- 
mce he knew that when the flare-up of momentary wrath 
ould pass, the master would be making up to him, just to 
have him stay, inasmuch as he valued in him a great connois- 
-Seur arid lover of horses. 

“J wanted to ask to be paid off, anyway,” said Nastasio. 
“There is three months’ wages coming to me from your 
honor. But as far as the hay is concerned, ’tis no fault of 
' mine. Marco does not give any money for oats.” 

“What is this, now? How dare he not give it despite 
my orders?” 
_ The hostler shrugged and turned away, indicating that 
he did not want to hold any further parley; he gave a busi- 
»_ nesslike grunt and again took to grooming the horse, but this 
~ time as if to vent his spleen upon it. 
Giovanni listened, with 1a smile of amused cunioaiyys as he 
toweled his face, red from the cold water. 
3 “Well, what say you, master? Shall we go or not?” asked 
- Astro, who had become bored with waiting. 
: “Bide a while,” said Leonardo, “I must ask Marco about 
: the oats, if this cheat be telling the truth or no.” 
‘He entered the house. Giovanni followed him, 
Marco was at work in the studio. As always, following 
~ the rules of the master with mathematical exactness, he was 
“measuring the black paint for the shadows with a tiny leaden 
spoon, constantly referring to a slip of paper covered with 
| figures. Drops of sweat stood out on his brow; the veins on 
_ his neck. had swelled up. His breathing was heavy, just as if 
_he were rolling a stone uphill. His firmly compressed lips, 
his hunched back, his red forelock stubbornly sticking up, 
and his reddened hands, with gnarled, thick fingers—every- 
thing seemed to say: Patience and labor will overcome all 
- things. 
oes: Ah. Messer Leonardo, you are not gone yet—please, 
ee you verify this calculation? Meseems I have botched 
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: “Ail ‘tight, Marco. Later on. But here is what I wanted 
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si v4) oe with thee encore Is it true that thou dost not give ~ 


any money for the horses’ oats?” 
“IT do not.” 
“How is that, my friend? For have I not told thee, ” con-. 


tinued the artist, looking at the stern face of his majordomo 


with a gaze constantly more and more timid and wavering, 
“have I not told thee, Marco, to give paca for the 1, 
Oats, without fail?’ Dost thou not remember?’ 

“| do remember. But there is no money.” 

“There, there, now, I knew it was so—again no. mogeyt 
Be reasonable, Marco, judge for yourself—can one leave 
horses without oats?” 


Marco made no reply; he merely threw his brush from a 


angrily. 

Giovanni watched the changes in their expressions; now — 
the master looked the pupil, and the pupil the master. 
.“Hearken, master,” said Marco, “you have asked me to 
take the management of the household upon myself and 
not . bother you. Then why do you begin upon this matter 
anew?” 

“Marco!” exclaimed Leonardo reproachfully. “Why, Marco, 
I gave thee thirty florins only last week ep 

“Thirty florins! Out of them count off four for the debt 
to Paccioli; two to that beggar Galeotto Sacrobosco; five to 
the hangman who steals corpses from the gallows for your 
anatomizing; three for repairing the panes and the stoves in 
the greenhouses where you keep your reptiles and fishes; all 
of six gold ducats for that mottled devil—— 

“For the giraffe, thou wouldst say?” 

“Well, yes, for the giraffe. We have naught to eat our- 
selves and yet we are fattening this accursed creature! And 


yet it is all one—no matter what you do with him, he will die 


anyway: 


_ “°Tis naught, Marco, let him die,” remarked Leonardo — ; 
meekly. “I shall perform an autopsy on it in that case. It 


hath such curious vertebre of the neck— 
“Vertebre of the neck! Eh, master, master, were it not~ 
for all these whims—horses, corpses, giraffes, fishes and other — 


reptiles—we’d be living on the fat of the land, without hum- 


bling ourselves before anybody. Is it not better to have a bit 
of daily bread?” 


“Daily bread! But then, am I demanding aught else fie LP 


myself save daily bread? However, I know, Marco, that 


thou wouldst be right glad if all my animals, which F obtain’ 


at such cost and with such difficulty, and my need of which 
thou canst not even imagine, were to die. All that thou art 
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after ‘is having thy way!” A helpless hurt began to deixid in 
-_ the voice of the master. Marco kept a taciturn silence, his eyes 
\e — downeast. “What is to be, then?” resumed Leonardo, “What, I 
} say, Marco, is to become of us? No oats! What a sorry jest! 
So that is the pass we have come to! Naught like this hath 
befallen us yet!” 
pee “Jt always has and it always will befall us,” retorted 
Marco; “And what can you expect? Here it is more than a 


ike. Ambrogio da Ferrari makes you promises every day— 
orrow and tomorrow, but one can plainly see that he is 
t mocking you ve 
“Mocking me!” exclaimed Leonardo. “Oh, no—bide a 
‘while, I shall show him how to make mock of me! I shall 
complain to the Duke, that is what I will do! I shall knock 
- this scoundrel Ambrogio into a cocked hat—may the Lord 
~ send him an ill Eastertide!” 
_ Marco merely made a gesture of hopelessness, as though 
' he would say that if anyone were to do any knocking into 
cocked hats, then, of course, it would not be Leonardo who 
would do it to the Duke’s treasurer. 
“Drop it, master, drop it—do, now!” he said, and sud- 
_ denly in the rugged, angular features of his face there flick- 
ered an expression kindly, tender and protective. “God is 
_ gracious, and we will yet find a way out somehow. If you 
| really desire it, without fail—well, I may contrive so that 
there be enough even for oats—” 
‘ He knew that to do this he would have to take some of 
_ his own money, which he used to send to his ailing old 
_ mother. 
~ “Tis no longer a matter of oats!” exclaimed Leonardo and 
‘Ge in exhaustion sank upon a chair. His eyes began to blink, nar- 
rowing as if from a strong, cold wind. “Hearken, Marco. I 
have not as yet told thee of this. I must, without fail, have 
| eighty ducats next month, because I—dost thou see—I have 
/ borrowed them. Eh, look not at me like that!” 
) —-~ “Whom have you borrowed from?” 
“From Arnoldo the money changer.” 
ees Marco wrung his hands in despair;, his bes tuft simply 
shook. 
~ “From Arnoldo the money changer! There, I felicitate you; 
_ I must say you have done me a friendly turn! But do you 
Know what a beast he is—worse than any Jew or Moor? 
‘There is no croés upon him. Ah, master, master, what have 
you done! And how is it you never told’ me?” 
_ Leonardo dropped his head. 
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“I had to have the money—the knife was at my throat. 
Be not thou angry at me, now—” And, after a brief silence, he 
added with a timid and piteous air: “Do thou bring the ac- 
counts, Marco. Mayhap we may even contrive something?” 

Marco was convinced that he would not contrive any- _ 
thing, but since there was no other way of pacifying the 
master save by exhausting to the last his sudden and mo- 
mentary alarm, he went submissively for the accounts. 

Seeing them from afar, Leonardo made a sickly wry face 
and glanced at the familiar thick book in its binding of green 
with an expression such as that of a man contemplating his — 
own gaping wound. He plunged into reckonings, in whic! 
the great mathematician made mistakes in addition and sub- 
traction. At times, suddenly recalling a lost bill for several’ 
thousand ducats, he would search for it, rummaging in cas- 


kets, boxes, dusty piles of papers; but, instead, would find — 
unnecessary, picayune accounts painstakingly written out in 


his own hand; for instance, one for Salaino’s cape: 


ClGtht OPA VeNiie aS. Ses Seba s Secare was 15 lire 4 soldi 


Scarlet Velvet for trimming same...... ee —~ 
TAS leer alate fatal os aS Seles gs nus so- 0) nlra-ae J — 9 soldi 
PBUEEGIIS rain eretaisiacar ein hisjofe%) pa. 40, aya: e\sii0..036 5s — i12* 


Angrily he would tear up such accounts and, swearing, 
throw the pieces under the table. 

Giovanni watched the expression of human weakness on — 
the master’s face and, recalling the words of one of the ad- 
mirers of Leonardo: “The new god Hermes Trismegistus _ is 
united within him with the new titan Prometheus,” he re- 
flected with a smile: 

“There he is—neither a god nor a-titan, but just such a 
man as all of us.. And why have I ever feared him? O, the 
poor, dear fellow!” 


10 


Two days passed and that which Marco had foreseen 


came to pass: Leonardo had forgotten money matters just as — 


completely as if he had never given them a thought. Even 
on the following day he asked for three florins, for the pur- 
chase of an antediluvian fossil, with such a carefree air that 
Marco had not the heart to pain him with a refusal and 
gave him these three florins out of his own money, put by for 
-his. mothers ene a 


till not oad him his ey. at this time 4Be Duke. him. 
stood in need of money for the gigantic preparations for 


uild—even his own pupils. The Duke would not permit 
m to finish even the Sforza monument. The statue in clay, 
‘mold braced with a framework of iron, the furnace for 
olten metal, the forge, the smelting furnaces—all stood 
eadiness, But when the artist presented his bill for the 
Moro became frightened—even wrathful—and Te- 
d him an audience. 
In the latter part of November, in the year fourteen rae 
‘and ninety-eight, brought to the last extremity by need, 
wrote a letter to the Duke. Among the papers left by 
‘Leonardo was a rough draft of this letter—fragmentary, in- 
herent, like the mumbling of a man overcome by shame, 
naccustomed to importuning. . 
“Sire, knowing that the mind of Your Highness is en- 
ulfed by more important matters, but, at the same time, 
aring lest my silence be the cause of the wrath of my Most 
racious Patron, I take the liberty of reminding you of my 
small needs, and of my arts, doomed to oblivion. ... 
“,...For two years I have received no salary. . 
“, . . Other persons in the service of Your Illustrious 
ighness, have outside incomes, are in a position to’ wait; 
ereas I, with my art—which, however, I would fain aban- 
m for something more profitable . . . 


am in constant readiness to obey... . 

“. . . , Of the monument I say naught, since I know how 
the times are.... 

“,... Tis most grievous to me, that, owing to the necessity 
of earning my subsistence, I am compelled to interrupt my 
work and occupy myself with trifles... . I have had to feed 
ix People for fifty-six months, yet I had but fifty ducats. .’.. 


_ ©... 1 am perplexed to what use I could put my abili- . 


es. ara 
Gino: Should I consider sae or daily bread? .. 2 


Gaspare Visconti’s; at Arnoldo’s, the money changer’s; at the 


“ ... My life is at the service of Your Highness, and I 


day spent in solicitations at the magnanimous aes: Si 
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hangman’s, who was demanding money for two cadavers of 
pregnant women, threatening to lodge information with the 
Most Holy Inquisition in the event of nonpayment— 
Leonardo, all tired out, returned home; he first passed into 
the kitchen, in order to dry his clothing; then, taking the key 
from Astro, set out toward his workshop; on approaching it, — 
however, he heard the sound of voices behind the door. 


“The doors are locked,” he reflected. “What is the mean- : 


ing of this, then? Can it be thieves, perchance?” 


He listened carefully, recognized the voices of two of his _ 4 
pupils, and surmised that they were looking through his secret — 


papers, which he never showed to anyone. He was about to 


open the door but suddenly there appeared before him a 3 


vision of their eyes as, caught in the act, they would look 
upon him, and he felt ashamed for them. Stealing away on 
tiptoes, blushing and looking over his shoulder, as if he 
were guilty, he went away from the door and, passing ; 
through the ‘workshop, on reaching the other end of it he 
called out, assuming a loud voice so they could not 
help but hear him: 

“Astro! Astro! Get me a candle! Wherever have you all 
gone to? Andrea, Marco, Giovanni, Cesare!” 

The voices in the workroom ceased. Something or other © 
made a tinkling, ringing sound, like some glass object fall- 


ing and breaking. A window frame slammed. He was still. — ‘ 


listening intently, undecided as to whether he should go in. 
In his soul was neither malice nor grief—but merely weari- 
ness of spirit and revulsion. 

He had not been mistaken; having made their way into the 
Toom through -the window fromthe yard Giovanni and 
Cesare had rummaged in the drawers of his worktable, 


looking through his secret papers, his drawings and diaries. “ 2 


Beltraffio with a pale face was holding a mirror. Cesare, 
stooping, had read by the reflection in the mirror the reverse 
script of Leonardo: 

“TV aude del Sole (Praise to the Sun). 

“J cannot but reproach Epicurus, who affirmed that the 
size of the sun was in reality such as it seems; I am amazed 
at Socrates, who, deprecating such a great luminary, did 


assert that it was but a stone at red heat. And I would but 


that I had words strong enough for the_reproach of those who 
prefer the deification of Man to. the deification of the 
Sun— 9 

“Should I skip?” asked Cesare. 

“Nay, I beg of thee,” answered Giovanni, “read on to the © 
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“ ‘Those that worship anthropomorphous gods,’” con- 
tinued Cesare, “ ‘are quite in error, inasmuch as man, even if 
he were as‘ the terrestrial globe in magnitude, would appear 
smaller than the most insignificant planet, a scarcely per- 
ceptible speck in Creation. Moreover, all men are subject to 
corruption—’ ” 

“Tis strange!” Cesare voiced his wonder. “How is that, 
then? He worshipeth the sun, but as for Him that hath con- 
quered death with death—why He doth not seem to have 
@ven existed! ...” | 

He turned a ‘page: “But here is some more—listen: 

“In all parts of Europe shall they bewail the death of a 
Man who died in Asia—’ 

“Dost understand?” - 

“Nay,” Giovanni whispered. 

“Good Friday,” explained Cesare. “‘O, Mathematicians,’ ” 
he continued reading, “ ‘do ye shed a flood of light upon this 
madness. Spirit cannot be without the body, and where there 
is no flesh, nor blood, nor bones, nor tongue, nor muscles, 
there can be nor voice nor motion.’ I cannot make this pas- 
Sage out—'tis blotted. But here is the ending: “As for other 
definitions of the spirit, I leave that to the Holy Fathers, the 
instructors of the people, who know by: an inspiration from 
above the mysteries of nature.’ 

‘Hm, ’twould not be good for Messer Leonardo’s health if 
these bits of paper were to fall into the hands of the Holy 
Fathers the Inquisitors. . . . And here is still another prophecy: 
‘Without doing aught, contemning poverty and toil, people 
shall live in luxury, in edifices like unto palaces, acquiring 
treasures visible at the cost of those invisible, and asserting 
that this is the best means of pleasing God.’ 

“Indulgences!” Cesare unriddled the riddle, “Why, this 
sounds like Savonarola! He is shying a stone in the Pope’s 
cabbage patch. 

““Those who died a thousand years ago shall feed ‘the 
living.’ ; 
“Well, that is something I comprehend not. Must be some- 
thing profound. And yet—yes, yes, of course! “Those who 
have died a thousand years ago’—the martyrs and the saints, 

in whose name the monks take in money. 

““They shall hold converse with them that, having ears, 
hear not; they shall light holy lamps before them that, having 
eyes, see not.’ That must mean holy images. 

“Women shall confess to men all their lusts, all their 
secret shameful deeds-— The Confessional]. How likest thou 
that, Giovanni? Eh? An amazing fellow! There, now, do thou 
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but consider for whom he thinks up all these enigmas? And, 
to boot, there is no real malice about them. Just so—playing 
at sacrilege!” 

Having turned several more leaves, he read aloud: 
_ “Many, trading in seeming miracles, deceive the un- 
thinking rabble, and execute those who expose their decep- 
tions’”— This, probably, refers to the Ordeal of Fire of 


Brother Girolamo, and science, which demolishes belief in es 


miracles.” 

He laid the notebook aside and glanced at Giovanni. 

“Will that suffice, perhaps? What other proofs dost thou 
want? What ones; precisely?” 

Beltraffio shook his head. “Nay, Cesare, all this is still not 
the one precise thing. Oh, if one could find but one passage 
where he speaks out definitely!” 

“Definitely? Oh, no, do not expect that, brother! Such is 
his nature, everything is equivocal; he is always being sly 
and shilly-shallying, like a woman. "Tis not for naught he 
loveth riddles. Go try and catch him! Why, he himself doth 
not know himself. He is the greatest riddle to himself!” 

“Cesare is right,” reflected Giovanni. “Better is outright 
sacrilege than all these mockeries, this smile of Doubting 
Thomas inserting his fingers in the wounds of the Lord.” 

Cesare pointed out to him a drawing in orange crayon upon 
blue paper—a small drawing lost among sheets of calcula- 
tions and designs for machines—a drawing depicting the Vir- 
pin Mary with Her Infant in a desert; sitting on a stone, she 
was drawing triangles, circles and other figures: the Lord’s 
Mother was instructing Her Son in geometry—the source of 
all knowledge. - 

Long did Giovanni seberuifinte: this strange drawing. A 
desire arose within him to read the inscription under it. He 
drew the mirror nearer. Cesare glanced at the reflection and 
had barely time enough to make out the first three words— 
“Necessity—Eternal Instructress”—when Leonardo's voice 
was heard coming from the workshop: 

“Astro! Astro! Get me a candle! Wherever save you ‘all gone 
te? Andrea, Marco, Giovanni, Cesare!” 

A shiver ran through Giovanni; he paled and let the mirror 
drop. It shattered. 

“An ill omen!’ smiled Cesare, scoffingly. ; 

Like thieves caught in the act, they began to hurry, shov- 
ing the papers in a drawer, gathering up the fragments of 
the mirror; opening the window they jumped up on the 
window ledge and climbed down into the yard, catching at 
the rainspout and the thick grapevines winding over the 
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an On this evening Leonardo could not find his usual peace of 
lind in mathematics. Now he would get up and pace the 
(oom, then sit down, begin a drawing, and immediately aban- 
On it; within his soul was an indefinable disquiet, as though 
he had to decide something, and could not. His thoughts — 
stubbornly kept recurring to the same thing. He was thinking 
_ of how Giovanni Beltraffio had run away to Savonarola, then 
had again returned and for a time had seemed to be gaining 
- peace, having given himself up wholly to art. But after the 
ill-fated Ordeal of Fire, and especially since the day that 
the news of the monk’s downfall had come to Milan, he had 
become still more pitiable and bewildered. 
The master saw how Giovanni was suffering, how he 
longed to leave him, and could not—surmised the struggle 
going: on within the heart of his pupil, too profound not to. 
suffer, too weak to conquer its own inconsistencies. At times 
it seemed to Leonardo that he must repulse Giovanni, must — 
_ drive him away, that he might save him—but had not capt? 
sie - enough to do this. 
_— “If I did but know in which way to help him,” pordered 
“the. attist. He smiled with a bitter smile. “I have put the evil 
eye upon him, have bewitched him! Probably men tell the 
-truth—I have the evil eye—” 
- Having ascended the steep steps of the dark stairs he | 
_knocked at Giovanni’s door and, receiving no reply, opened 
_ it partway. 
-Murk reigned in - the cramped cell-like room. One could 
hear the rain pattering on the roof and the noisiness of/ the 
- autumn wind. A lampad' flickered in a corner before 4 Ma- 
‘donna; a black crucifix hung upon the white wall. Beltrafiio 
‘was prone on the bed, fully dressed, awkwardly huddled up, 
~ as sick children huddle, his knees doubled up and his face 
buried in the pillow. 
“Art sleeping, Giovanni?” asked the master. 
 Beltraffio jumped up, cried out faintly and looked at 
Leonardo with insane and widely open eyes, putting out his 
ands with that expression of infinite horror which Maia’s 
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hand over his eyes. “Ah, ’tis you, Messer Leonardo... . 
But to me it seemed that . . . I had a terrible dream. So 
it is you,” he looked at him from under his brows, intently, 
as though still mistrustful. 

The master sat down at the edge of the bed and Jaid his 


hand on Giovanni’s forehead: “Thou hast fever. Thou art 


sick. Why hast thou not told me?” 
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Giovanni was just turning away but suddenly he again be 


looked at Leonardo—the corners -of his mouth drooped, 
‘quivered, and, folding his hands in supplication, he uttered 
in a whisper: “Master, drive me away! For else I shall never 
leave by myself, and yet stay with you I cannot, inasmuch 
as I... Yes, yes... I have behaved basely toward 
you—I am a traitor!” 

Leonardo embraced him and drew him close. 

“Whatever art thou saying, lad? The Lord be with thee! 
For do I not see how thou art tormenting thyself? If thou 


dost but think that thou art guilty of aught before me, I - 


do forgive thee all; mayhap thou, too, mayst forgive me 
some day—” 

Giovanni quietly raised his huge astonished eyes toward 
him, and suddenly, with an unrestrainable impulse, pressed 
closely to him, hiding his face om the master’s breast, against 
his beard, as soft as silk. ; 

“If I should ever leave you, master,” he babbled through 
his sobs, which .shook his whole body, “think not that I do 
not love you! I myself do not know what is the matter with 
me. I have such strange thoughts—as if I were going out of 
my mind. God hath forsaken me... ..O, but do not think 
otherwise—nay, I love you more than anything in the world, 


more than my father, Fra Benedetto! None can love you as — 


much as I!” © 

Leonardo with a gentle smile was stroking his head, his 
cheeks, wet with tears, and consoling him as one would a 
child: “There, enough, enough—cease! Do I not know that 
thou dost love me, my poor little, foolish little lad? But, 


probably, it was Cesare that did again fill thee full of his 
talk?” he added. “And whatever dost thou hearken to him 


for? He is clever, and he too, the poor fellow, loves me, yet 


thinketh that he hates me. There is a great. deal that he doth ma , 


not understand—” 

Giovanni suddenly quieted down, ceased crying, glanced 
into the eyes of the master with an odd, searching gaze and 
shook his head: “Nay,” he said slowly, as though utterance 


ou must not speak of ‘Him—” 
Leonardo felt Giovanni trembling i in his embrace. 
‘Listen, my child,” he uttered in that strict, kindly (anda | 
é dissembling) voice which physicians assume in speaking 
k persons, “I can see that thou hast something weighing 
thy heart. Thou must tell me all. I wish to know all, 
ovanni—dost thou hear? Then it will be easier for thee 
so.’ And, after a brief reflection, he added: “Tell me, 
yhom wert thou speaking of just now?” 
a Giovanni looked over his shoulder in fear, put his lips to | 
_ Leonardo’s very ear and spoke in a choking whisper: “Of | 
your double.” 
_ “Of my double? What meanest thou? Hast thou seen him 
ina dream?” 
Nay, in reality—” 
Leonardo looked at him intently, and for an instant it 
seemed to him that Giovanni was raving. 
_. “For, Messer Leonardo, it was not you that came in here 
‘three days ago, on Tuesday, at night?” 
‘It was not. But dost thou not remember thyself?” 
* “Oh, no—I do remember. Well, then, you see, master, it 
‘was of a surety He!” 
‘But how didst thou get it into thy head that I have a 
ble? How did it happen?” ; 
Leonardo felt that Giovanni himself wanted to tell, and 
ms Oped that the confession would relieve him. 
p “How did it happen? Why, in this fashion. He came to 
e the same way that you did today, at this very same hour, 
and also sat down at the edge of my bed, even as you are 
sitting now; and spoke and did everything the same as you © 
“are. saying and doing, and his face was like your face, only 
_ as if in a mirror, as it were. He is not left-handed. And im- © 
ediately it came into my mind that this was not you; and 
de knew that I thought so, but did not betray it—he made 
believe that both of us knew naught of it. Only when he was 
departing did he:turn around toward me, and said: ‘But 
hast thou never, Giovanni, seen my double? If thou dost 
e him, have no fear.’ Only then did I Be every- 


, “How can L but eBete. Wien I have beheld: Him, ever 
as I behold you now? He, too, spoke with caren = 
“Of what?” Re 
Giovanni covered his face with his hands. ; 
_ “Tis best if thou wilt tell,” Leonardo encouraged hie, 
| “or else.thou wilt keep brooding on it, and still suffer.” 
“*Twas of naught good he spoke,” said Giovanni, and 
| glanced at Leonardo in hopeless supplication. “ "Twas hor- | 
| rible! He spoke as if everything in the universe consisted solely 
. of mechanics; as though everything were like that. fearful 
spider, with revolving scythe-paws, which He . . « that i re 24 
‘not He, but you—invented.” if 
“What spider? Ah, yes, yes—I recall. Thou hast seen ~ 
the drawing of the war engine I have in my possession?” | 
“Then too,” Giovanni continued, “he spoke as though that a 
| which men call God is but eternal force, through which the 
| fearful spider moves with its bloodied paws, its paws of iron, 
and that everything is all one to Him—truth or untruth, 
| good or evil, life or death. And none can persuade Him 
through supplication, inasmuch as He is like mathematics: 
| two times two cannot be five.” 
“There, there, now. Do not torture thyself. Enough of 
that. I already know. 
|. “Nay, Messer Leonardo, wait—you do not know all, yet. 
| Do you but listen, master! He said that Christ, even, had 
| come in vain—Christ had died and had not risen again, had 
| not conquered death through death—that he had turned to 
dust in the grave. And when He had said that, I fell to 
| weeping. He took pity on me, and began to console me: 
| ‘Cry not,’ said He, ‘my poor, ~silly little lad; there is no 
| Christ, but there is love; great love is the daughter of great . 
| knowledge; he that knoweth all, loveth all.’ There, you see— ~~ 
in your very words, all in your words! ‘Before,’ says he, 
| ‘there had been love through weakness, through miracle and 
| through ignorance; but now there is love through power, 
_ through truth and through knowledge, inasmuch as the 
| Serpent did not lie: taste of the Tree of Knowledge, and ye 
shall be as the gods.’ And after these words of His I under- 
stood that He was from the Devil and I cursed him, and He 
' ‘went away, but said that He would return—” 
| Leonardo listened to him with the same curiosity as if 
these were no longer the ravings of a sick man. He felt how 
-Giovanni’s gaze, by now almost calm, revealing, was pene et 
_ trating to the most secret depths of his heart, ‘i 
| “And most fearful of all,” said the pupil in a whisper, 
: slowly drawing away from the master and looking at him 


_ with a fixed, piercing glance, “most repu! of 
at He smiled while he was telling me all this— 
yes, yes... altogether as you are doing now—altogether 
e you!” 
—_ face suddenly paled, became distorted and, 
/ yushing Leonardo away, he fell to screaming in a wild 
insane scream: “Thou ... thou again! Thou hast dissembled. 
In the name of God—perish, perish, disappear, thou 
re accursed one!” 
The master got up and uttered, looking at the other pith 
a commanding gaze: 
“God be with thee, Giovanni! I see that it really woud he 
better if thou wert to leave me. Dost remember, ‘tis said in 
the Scriptures: He that feareth is not made perfect in love.°? 
If thou didst love me with a perfect love, them thou wouldst © 
have had no fear; thou wouldst have understood that all this 
is delirium and madness; that I am not as men think me; 
that I have no double; that, perhaps, I believe in my Christ 
and Savior more than those who style me a servant of Anti- 
_ christ. Forgive me, Giovanni! May the Lord preserve thee. 
_-Feéar not—the double of Leonardo shall nevermore return to 
thee again—” His voice quivered and broke, from 2 sorrow 
infinite and devoid of all wrath. He arose, in order to go. 
_ “Is that really so? Am I telling him the truth?” he re- 
_ flected, and at that moment felt that if a lie were necessary 
to save Giovanni, he was ready to lie. 

Beltraffio fell on his knees, kissing the master’s hands. 

“No more! No more! I know that this is madness .. . J 
believe you. There, you will see, I will banish these fearful 
thoughts from me. Only forgive, forgive—forgive me, master; 
abandon me not—” 
Leonardo glanced at him with indescribable pity, and, 
stooping, kissed his head. “Well, now, look thou, and re- 
member, Giovanni—thou hast promised me. And now,” he 
_ added in his wontedly calm voice, “let us go down as quickly 
as we may. “Tis cold. I shall not Jet thee stay here any more 
until thou hast gotten altogether well. Incidentally, I have 
_ some work that must be finished on time. Thou shalt assist 
see.” 
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He led him into a bedroom adjoining the workshop; blew 
P the fire in the hearth, and, when fhe: flames began to 
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crackle, lighting up the room with a cozy glow, said that h 
_hhad to prepare a panel for a picture. Leonardo hoped thai 
this work would calm the sick man. And so it happened. 
Little by little Giovanni became engrossed. With an air of 
concentration, as though this were a curious and important 
matter, he assisted the master in impregnating the board 
with a poisonous ‘solution to preserve it against wormholes— 
a solution of spirits, mixed with bisulphurous arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate. Next they began applying the primary 
coating, filling in the depressions and cracks with alabaster, 
cypress lacquer, mastic, smoothing out the rough spots 
with a fiat iron scraper. The work, as always, went at top \ 
speed, merrily, and seemed like play in the hands of Leo- — 
-nardo. At the same time he was giving counsels; instructions — 
in the tying of brushes, beginning with the thickest and — 
_ coarsest, of pig bristles set in lead, and ending with the finest 
and softest, of squirrel hairs inserted in a goose quill; or 
showed how to make the mordant dry faster by adding Vene- 
tian verdigris with red ferrous ochre to it. 

A pleasant, workmanlike fresh and. volatile odor of turpen- 
tine and mastic spread through the room. Giovanni, using 
a bit of chamois, was rubbing hot linseed oil into the panel — 
with all his might. He began to feel hot; his chill passed off 
entirely. Pausing for a moment’s breathing spell, his face 
‘flushed, he looked over his shoulder at the master. aahe'y 

“Now, now—a little faster!” Leonardo hurried him, “Or 

the oil will cool.” 

And, arching his back, spreading his feet far apart, his 
lips firmly set, Giovanni resumed his work with new zeal. 

“Well, how dost thou feel?” asked Leonardo. 

“JT feel well,” answered Giovanni with a merry smile. 

Other pupils also gathered in this warm, light inglenook 
of the enormous Lombardian hearth of brick, covered with 
velvety-black soot; a pleasant thing it was to hear the howling — 
wind and the patter of the rain as one sat by it. There arrived 
the benumbed but, as always, carefree Andrea Salaino; the 
one-eyed cyclop blacksmith, Zoroastro da Peretola; Giacopo 
and Marco d’Oggione. Only Cesare da Sesto was, as usual, ‘ 
missing from their friendly circle. 

Putting the board aside to give it a chance to dry thor- 
oughly, Leonardo demonstrated to them the best means of 
obtaining pure oil for the pigments. A large earthen dish was 
brought in, containing magma made out of nuts which had 
been soaked in six changes of water; this dough had also ~ 

_been allowed to stand for some time and had exuded a white 
| oe with | a thick leg of amber-hued ne which had oe: 
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CO eee to the surface. Taking some cotton wool and Pevisetei ie 

to long spills, on the manner of lampwicks, he put one end 
of each in the dish, inserting the other end in a tin funnel set 
“in the neck of a glass vessel. Soaking into the cotton wool, 
' the oil trickled into the vessel in aureately transparent drops. 


“Look, look!” Marco exclaimed in rapture. “Clear as a tear! 


Yet I always get turbid stuff, no matter how many times I 
filter it.” 


“Probably thou dost not take off the. inner husks of the 


- puts,” remarked Leonardo: “Later on their secretion comes 
out on the canvas and the pigments turn dark from it.” 


“Do you hear?” exulted Marco. “The greatest works of art 


-can perish from such trash—from nut husks! And yet ye 


all laugh when I say that rules should be followed with 
mathematical exactness—” 
The pupils, attentively watching the preparation of the 


oil, were at the same time chattering and skylarking. De- 


Spite the late hour no one felt sleepy; and, without paying 
any attention to the grumblings of Marco, who begrudged 
every billet of wood, they kept right on adding fuel to the 


fire. An unaccountable gaiety had taken possession of all. 


“Let us tell stories!” proposed Salaino, and started the 


_ ball rolling by acting out all the characters of the novella 


about the priest who was going from house to house at 
Shrovetide and, on coming into the house of a painter, had 
besprinkled his pictures with holy water. “Wherefore hast 
thou done this?” asked the artist. “Because I wish thee well, 


_ inasmuch as it is said: ‘Ye shall be:rewarded a hundredfold 
_ from above for your good work.’” The painter let this pass 


in silence; but, when the padre had left, he lay in wait for 
him, threw a vat of cold water out of a window upon him, 
and called out: “Here is thy hundredfold from above for the 


‘good thou has done me in spoiling my- pictures!” 


There came a downpour of novella upon novella, of con- 


_ ceit upon conceit, each one more absurd than its predecessor. 
' They all found unutterable delight in them, but Leonardo 


most of all. Giovanni was fond of observing how he 
laughed: his eyes would narrow, becoming like slits; his face 
assumed a childishly simplehearted expression and, wagging 
his head, wiping away his involuntary tears, he would go 


) off into peals of high-pitched laughter, which seemed strange 


in contrast with his height and his mighty physique—a 
laughter in which there sounded the same shrill feminine 
notes as in his screams of rage. 

Toward midnight they felt hungry. Going to bed without 


a bite was not to be thought of, all the more so as they had 
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ped but mae ace Mareo treated them none too well, 
Astro brought everything there was in the pantry: the meager 
remains of a ham, some cheese, some two score of olives, — 
and the heel of a stale wheaten loaf; of wine there was none, — 
“Didst thou tilt the barrel well?” his comrades asked him. 
“I tilted it over, have no fear—I turned it every which way 
—on all sides—but got nary a drop.” sia 

“Ah, Marco, Marco, what art thou doing to us? How can — 
one do without wine?” © 

“There you go, now—’tis always Marco, Marco. Wherein 
am I to blame if there be no money?” 

“Money there is, and wine there shall be!” cried out — 
Giacopo, tossing up a gold piece and catching it on his palm. 


“Whence didst thou get it, thou imp? Hast thieved again? i Be 


Wait, I shall yet tweak thy ears off!” Leonardo shook his 
finger at the boy threateningly. 

“Nay, nay, master, I have not stolen it—honest to God! 
May I fall through on this spot, may my tongue wie 
if I won it not at dice!” 

“Well, look thou, if it be thieves’ wine that thou wilt 
regale us with—” 

Having run to a little cellar nearby, The Green Eagle, 
not yet closed, since the Swiss mercenaries were celebrating 
the whole night through therein, Giacopo returned with two 
pewter mugs. 


The wine made them still merrier. The boy poured it out, : : 3 


like to Ganymede, holding high the vessel, so that the red 
wine had a rosy foam; the white, an aureate one; and in his 
delight, at the thought that he was regaling them with his 
money, he played pranks, acted-the tomfool, jumped about, 
and in an unnaturally hoarse voice, in imitation of drunken 
merrymakers, sang the brave ditty of an unfrocked friar: — 


“Devil seize cassock, cowl, and beads, 
Ha, ha, ha! and hee, hee, heel 
Oh, ye pretty wenches, needs 
One much urge to sin with ye?” 


topping it with the solemn hymn from the burlesque Latin 
Mass to Bacchos, composed by vagabond scholars: ; 


“They that watered wine do drink, genre 
Shall soak long for their evils; Sei 
Over fire on Hell’s brink 

' They'll bz dried by devils.” 


Never, so it seemed to Giovanni, had he eaten or drunk 


of anything as delectable as this besser repast of Leo- 
nardo’s, with the petrified cheese, the stale bread, and the 
_ dubiously—mayhap even thievishly gotten wine of Giacopo. 
They drank to the health of the master, to the glory of 

his studio, to deliverance from poverty and to one another: 
In conclusion Leonardo, having surveyed his pupils, said 
with a smile: 
~ “]T have heard; my friends, that St. Francis of Assisi styled 
despondence the worst of vices, and did assert that if one 
were desirous of pleasing God one must be cheerful. Let us, 
‘hen, drink to the wisdom of St. Francis—to eternal cheer- 
fulness:in God.” 
They were all a little surprised; but Giovanni surmised | 

what the master had wanted to say. j 
_ “Bh, master,” Astro shook his head in reproach, “ ‘cheer- 
fulness’ says you; but what cheerfulness can there be as 
Jong as we crawl on the ground like dung beetles, like grave 
Maggots? Let others drink to what they will, but as for me, I 
shall drink to human wings, to a flying machine! When 
winged men shall soar up to the very clouds—only then will 
true joy begin! And may the Devil take all laws of gravity— 
all the laws of mechanics that hinder us 

*“Oh, no, friend, thou wilt not fly far without mechanics!” 
the master stopped him: 

When all had dispersed Leonardo would not let Giovanni 

go upstairs; he helped him arrange a couch in his own bed- 
room, as near as possible to the grateful, expiring embers 


in the fireplace; and, having searched out a small drawing 


in colored crayons, he handed it to his pupil. 
_ The face of the youth depicted in the drawing seemed so 
familiar to Giovanni that at: first he took it for a portrait; 
there was a resemblance both to Brother Girolamo Savo- 
_marola—probably in the early years of his youth, however— 
and to the sixteen-year-old son of the old jew Barucco, 
a rich Milanese usurer, hated of all; the face was that of a 
sickly, dreamy adolescent, absorbed in the secret wisdom of 
the Cabala, a disciple of the rabbis—according to: their 
words, a future luminary of the Synagogue. 

But, after Beltraffio had looked intently upon this Hebrew 
lad, with thick rufous hair, low brow, thick lips, he recognized 
Christ—not as He is recognized on icons but as though 
Giovanni himself had seen Him, had forgotten Him and 
had now suddenly recalled Him. 

In the head, drooping like a flower on a too-frail stalk, 
in the gaze, as innocent as that of an infant, of the lowered 

eyes, there was a premonition of that last sorrow upon the 
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Mount of Olives when He, being i in terror and longing, had 


said to His disciples: ““My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death. And He was withdrawn from them about a 
stone’s cast and fell on His face and prayed, saying: ‘Abba, 


Father, all things are possible unto Thee; take away this cup ~ 


from me: nevertheless not what I will, but what. Thou wilt.’ 
And a second time, and a third did He say: ‘O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, Thy 
will be done.’ And being in an agony he prayed more ear- 
nestly: and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” ®° 
_ “What did He pray about?” reflected Giovanni. “How is it 
He asked that that should not happen which could not but 
happen, which was of His own will, which was that for which 
He had come into the Universe? Can it be that He too, even 
as I, was tortured, and that He too contended, until a bloody 
sweat came, against those fearful double-minded thoughts?” 

“Well, how art thou?” asked Leonardo, returning to the 
room, which he had left<for a brief while. “But, meseems, 
thou art at thy old worries again?” 

“Nay, nay, master! Oh, if you did but know how fine and 
peaceful I feel—it is all over now.” 

“Glory to God, Giovanni! For ¥ told thee “twould pass. 
See thou, then, that it never return again: 
' “-Twill not return, have no fear! Now I see,’ he pointed 
to the drawing, “I see that you love Him as doth no other 
among men. And should your double,” he added, “come to 
me again, I know wherewith to drive him off; I shall but re- 
mind him of this drawing.” 
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Giovanni heard from Cesare that Leonardo was finishing the 
Lord’s countenance in the Last Supper and he was de- 
sirous of seeing it. Many times did he ask the master for 
this privilege; the latter always promised but put him off. 


Finally on a certain morning he led him to the refectory of | 


the monastery of Maria delle Grazie and, in the space so 
familiar to him, which had remained vacant during sixteen — 


years, between John and James, the sons of Zebedee, framed 
in the rectangle of the open window, against the serene 
distant background of the sky at nightfall and the hills of 
Zion, Giovanni beheld the face of the Lord. 

Several days later, toward evening, traversing deserted 


waste ‘places, along “the bank of the Catena ‘Canal, Gio- 
_- vanni was returning home from the alchemist Galeotto 
' Sacrobosco—the master had sent him there after a rare book, 
a treatise on mathematics. | 
The wind and thaw had changed to calm and frost. The 
puddles in the ruts of the road had become covered with 
needles of fragile ice. The low clouds seemed to catch o 
the bare lilac tips of the larches, with their bedraggled jack-} 
daws’ nests. It was darkling rapidly. Only on the very rim} 
of the sky was there an elongated brassy-yellow furrow of} 
_ despondent sunset. The water in the unfrozen canal, un-j 
ruffled, heavy and black as cast iron, seemed bottomlessly 
- deep. | 
' Giovanni, although he would not confess these thoughts to! 
himself and drove them away with the last effort of his| 
Teason, was thinking of Leonardo’s two depictions of the 
countenance of the Lord. He had but to shut his eyes to 
have them both appear before him, as though alive: one, 
~ near as one’s own kin, filled with human weakness—the face) 
of Him who, on the Mount of Olives, did sorrow till bloody 
‘sweat came, and prayed a childlike prayer for a miracle;| 
the other—inhumanly calm, wise, strange and frightful. | 
And Giovanni reflected that perhaps, in their insolvable| 
~ contradiction, they were both true. His thoughts were con-| 
fused, as if he were in a delirium. His head burned. In ex-) 
: haustion he sank down ona stone over the water of the! 
narrow black canal, and let his head drop on his arms. | 
“Whatever art thou doing here? Just as if thou wert the 
Shade of a lover on the shores of Acheron,” spoke a mocking’ 
voice. He felt a hand on his shoulder, shuddered, turne 
around and saw it was Cesare. In the wintry twilight, dusty | 
_ gray, as cobwebs, under the bare Jilac-black larches with their 
bedraggled jackdaws’ nests, muffled in his gray cape, lanky, 
gaunt, with his lanky, sickly face of a pallid gray, Cesare 
seemed a very phantom. 
Giovanni arose and they walked on in silence, save for 
| the rustling of the dry leaves underfoot. 
: “Doth he know that we were rummaging through his perc 
the other day?” Cesare finally asked. 
: “He knows,” answered Giovanni. 
: “And, of course, feels no anger toward us. All- forgived 
____ hess!” Cesare burst into malevolent, forced laughter. 
: They again fell silent. A crow, with a hoarse croak, flew 
‘. over the canal. 
, i 
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_ “Cesare,” Giovanni asked quietly, “hast thou seen the ~~ 
Lord’s face in the Last Supper?” o- 
“T have.” 
“Well, what dost thou think of it? How is it?” 4-1 

Cesare quickly turned around to him. “But what dost thee £ 
think of it thyself?” ; 

“J know not. Meseems 

“Come right out with RES thou mislike it, then?” 

“It is not that. But the thought occurs a0 me that, perhaps, 
this is—not Christ 

“Not Christ? Well, who else is it?” 

Giovanni made no reply; he merely slowed down his pace 
and let his head sink. 

“Listen,” he resumed, in deep thought, “hast thou seen the 
other drawing, also for the head of Christ—in colored 
crayons, where he is drawn almost as. a child?” 3 

“J know—a Hebrew lad, red-haired, thick-lipped, low of a 
brow—a face like that of the little Jew dog, the son of Baruc- 
co. Well, what about it? Is that Christ more to thy lik- 
ing?” — 4 

“Nay. But still, I ponder on how dissimilar these two 
Christs are!” 

“Dissimilar?” Cesare wondered. “Why, if thou wilt, these 
two are but the one face! In the Last Supper his face has 
merely aged fifteen years. However,” he added, “it may even 
be that thou art right. But even if these be two Christs, they # 
still resemble one another, like doubles ze 

“Doubles!” echoed Giovanni and, with a shudder, halted. 
“What was it thou hast said, Cesare—doubles?” 

“Well, yes. What affrighted thee-so?- Why, hast thou not no- 
ticed it thyself?” 

They again went on, in silence. 

“Cesare,” Beltraffio exclaimed suddenly, on an unrestrain- | 
able impulse, “how is it thou dost not perceive? Can it be that : 
he, the Omnipotent and Omniscient, whom the master hath ! 
depicted in the Last Supper—can it be possible that He was | 
capable of grieving on the Mount of Olives, at a stone’s throw, | 
till the sweat fell as it were in bloody drops, and of pray- —_— 
ing our human prayer, even as children pray—of praying for ~ | 
a miracle: ‘Let not that happen for which I have come into 
the Universe; that which I know cannot but be. Abba, Father 
. . take away this cup from me.’ But then, there is in this ; 
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prayer everything—everything, dost thou hear, Cesare?—and 
there is no Christ without it, and I would not barter it for 
any wisdom! He who would not pray thus would not have 
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died. even as we suffer and die! . 
2 “So that is what thou art aide of,” said Cesare dove 
- “Well, now, there really is something in that, The other 
_Christ—the one in the Last Supper—could not have prayed 
- thus—” 
It had grown altogether dark. Giovanni could make out 
\ the face of his companion only with difficulty—to him it 


~ his arm and pronounced in a stifled, solemn voice: 


_ Listen: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
_-. with God, and the Word was God. The. same was in the be- 
' ginning with God. All things were made by him; and without 
- him was not any thing made that was made... . And the 


-horrified—He is calm, He is equally akin and a stranger to 
all—to John, reclining on His breast; to Judas, betraying 


_- Him—inasmuch as there is no longer for Him any good or 


evil, life or death, love or hate; there is but the will of the 


_ ¥ather—the Eternal Necessity: ‘Not what I will, but what — 
thou wilt’—why, this was said both by thy Christ and by © 


Him that prayed on the Mount of Olives, at a stone’s throw, 


_ Necessity, which has come to know and to love Itself in man, 


as Divine Justice, as the will of the Father: ‘O righteous Fa- | 
_ ther, the world hath not known thee: but I have known thee. | 
- -. And I have declared unto them Thy name, and will de- © 


clare it: that the love wherewith Thou hast loved me may be 


alone among men has comprehended this word of the Lord ~ 


_ seemed strangely changed. Suddenly Cesare stopped, raised 


- “Bost want to know whom he has portrayed—if it be not ~ 
‘He that prayed on the Mount of Olives, if it be not thy Christ? — 


_ Word was made flesh.’ * Dost hear?—the Word, the reason © 
~ of God, was made flesh. Among His disciples who, hearing © 
- ‘One of you shall betray me,’ © are sorrowing, indignant, — 


about an impossible miracle. Therefore do I say—they be ~ 
doubles.” ‘The senses are of this earth; Reason, when it — 
contemplates, takes its stand outside them—’ dost. remem- 
“ber? These are Leonardo’s words. In the faces and move- , 
“ments of the apostles, the greatest of men, he had depicted © 
- all the earthly emotions; but He who saith ‘I have overcome 
_ the world,’ ‘I and my Father are one,’ ® is the Reason Con- — 
-  templative, outside of emotions. Thou rememberest also these | 
~ other words of Leonardo’s about the laws of mechanics: ‘O, © 
vay wondrous justice, Thou Prime Mover!’ His Christ is the | 
_ Prime Mover Who, being the beginning and the central point _ 
of every motion, is immovable; his Christ is the Eternal — 


in them .. .’ 6 Dost hear—love cometh from knowledge. 
‘Great love is the daughter of great knowledge.’ Leonardo © 
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Mad thas embodied it in his Christ, Who ‘loveth all because 
‘He knoweth all.’ ” 

|. Cesare fell silent, and for a long time they waked on in 
‘the breathless stillness of the frosty twilight. 

“Dost remember, Cesare,” Giovanni said at last, “how 
three years ago we were walking together, just as now, 
through this outskirt, and discussing the Last Supper? Thou 
|didst then deride the master, saying that he was never to 
finish the countenance of the Lord, whereas I contradicted 
thee. Now thou art for him and against me. Dost thou know, 
I would never have believed that thou—thou, precisely— 
couldst speak of him thus!” : 

Giovanni wanted to look into the face of his traveling com- 
panion but Cesare hastily turned away. 

“T am glad,” concluded Beltraffio, “that thou dost love him 
—yes, love him, Cesare; even more, perhaps, than I; thou 
wouldst hate him, yet canst not!” 

Cesare slowly turned his face upon him—pale, distorted. 

“And what didst thou think? I do love him! Who should, 
if not I? I fain would hate him but am constrained to love, 
|inasmuch as that which he hath accomplished in the Last 
‘Supper no one, not even he himself, perhaps, comprehendeth 
as I do—I, his bitterest enemy!” 

And he again broke into his forced laughter: 

strangely created? Since it hath come to this, I may even tell 
thee the whole truth, Giovanni: I still mislike him—amis- 
like him still more than I did at that time!’ 

“Wherefore?” 

“Why, even for this, that I desire-to-be my own self—dost 
|hear?—my own self, the least of the least, but still neither 
an eye, nor an ear, nor a toe of his! The pupils of Leonardo 
are chicks in an eagle’s aerie! The rules of science, little 
spoons for measuring off colors, little tabulations of noses— 
let Marco console himself with these! I fain would see how 
|Leonardo himself, with all his rules, would have created 
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“But, now, when one thinks of it, is not the human heart ; 
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‘the countenance of the Lord! Oh, of course, he instructeth _ 


‘us, his chicks, to fly in the way of eagles—out of the goodness 
of his heart, for that he hath pity upon’us, just as much as 
upon the blind puppies of the courtyard bitch, and the © 
lamed nag, and the criminal whom he escorts to his execu- 
tion that he may observe the last quiverings of his facial 
‘muscles, and the little grasshopper of autumn, with its tiny 
“wings benumbed. The overflow of his benevolence he — 
-poureth out. on everything, like the sun. Only, dost thou see, — 
‘my friend, every man to his taste: one findeth it pleasant to 
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like to St. Peake having lifted it up from the wad, doth la 
own on a green leaf that the passersby may not crush i 
underfoot. Well, but to another . . . dost know, Giovanni, 
*twould be better if he were simply, without any sage pon- 
dering, to squash me!” 
“Cesare,” said Giovanni, “if this be so, why do you not 
we g0 away from him?” 

“But why dost thou not go away from him? Thou hast 
inged thy wings, even as a moth on a candle, but still dost 
utter about, thrusting thyself into the flame. Well, then, 
perhaps I, too, would fain be consumed in that very fire. But” 
still, who knows? I, too, have a hope a 
se “What is it?” 

- “Qh, a most fatuous one—even ‘insane, if:thou wilt! ‘And| 
yet, willy-nilly, the thought will recur: what if there should 
- come one dissimilar to him yet his equal—neither Perugino, 
‘nor Borgognone, nor Botticelli—nor even the great Mantegna - 
_—for I know the master’s true worth; he hath naught to fear 
from any of these—but someone still unknown? I fain would 
- merely look at the fame of another master, merely remind 
’ Messer Leonardo that even such insects as I, spared out of 
mercy from being crushed, are yet capable of preferring an- 
other to him, and thus pain him—for, despite his sheep's. 
clothing, despite his compassion and all-forgiveness, he still 
hath a devilish pride!” 

Cesare did not finish, breaking off abruptly, and Giovanni. 
felt the other’s hand trembling as he seized his arm. 

“I know,” uttered Cesare, by now in a different voice, 
almost timid and imploring, “I know that this would never 
have come into thy head of itself: who told thee that I love 
him?” 

_ “He himself,” answered Beltraffio. 

“Himself? So that is it!” murmured Cesare, in inexpressible 
- confusion. “So, then, he thinketh that—” his voice broke. 
They looked into each other’s eyes, and suddenly both 
- comprehended that there was nothing more for them to talk 
- about, that each one was too deeply plunged within his own 
_ thoughts and torments. In silence, without saying goodbye 
to each other, they parted at the nearest crossing. © 
Giovanni kept on his way with faltering step, his head cast 
down, without seeing, without remembering his path; through 
_ deserted wastelands, past the denuded larches, along the bank 
of the straight, long canal with its still waters, as black and 
heavy as cast set wherein not a single star could see its Te- 
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t the beginning of March, in the year fourteen hundred 
id ninety-nine, Leonardo unexpectedly received from the 
ucal Treasury the salary which had been held back for 
vo years. At that time rumors were current that Moro, ap- 
arently stricken by the news of the formation of a triple 
liance hostile to him, of Venice, the Pope and the King of 
rance, intended, at the first appearance of the French army 
| Lombardy, to run off to the Emperor of Germany. Desir- 
us of strengthening the loyalty of his subjects during his ab- 
nce, the Duke lightened imposts and taxes, paid off his — 
reditors, and showered those near him with presents. 

A little while later, Leonardo won another mark of the 
uke’s favor: 

“Ludovicus Maria Sfortia, Duke of Mediolania, doth be- 
ow upon Leonardus Quintius, a Florentine, and a most il- 
istrious artist, sixteen perches of ground, together with a 
ineyard, acquired from the monastery of San Vittore, styled 
1¢ Suburban, which is near the Vercillina Gates,” said the | 
eed of gift. 

The artist set out to thank the Duke. The audience was set 
or the evening. But it was necessary to wait till late at night, 
mce Moro was snowed under with business. All day had he 
assed in dreary conference with treasurers and secretaries, 
a the checking of bills for military supplies, for cannonballs, 
annons, gunpowder; in the disentangling of old knots and 
ie contrivance of new ones, in that endless net of deceptions 
nd treacheries, which pleased him, when he was master of 

, like a spider in its web, and in which he now felt himself a 
apped fly. 

Having concluded his business, he set out for the Galleria 
ramante, over one of the moats of the Castle of Milan. The 
ight was still, save that, at times, one heard the blare of a 
tumpet, the drawn-out hails of the sentries, the metallic 
rinding of the rusty chains of the drawbridge. The page 
icciardetto brought two torches, placed them in the cast- 
‘on sconces set in one of the walls, and offered the Duke a, — 
mall salver of gold with finely cut bread. Out from behind a 
orner of the moat, over the black mirror of the waters, at- 
racted by the light of the torches, white swans swam forth. 


read in the water and Boned the birds as “fos pee a 
em, soundiessly ‘cleaving the watery mirror with their” 
reasts. 
- The Marchesa Isabella d’Este, sister of the late Beatrice. 
had sent as a present these swans out of Mantua, from the 
still, flat-banked creeks of the Mincio, thickly grown with reed 
and weeping willows—a sanctuary for flocks of swans from 
of old. Moro had always loved these birds, but of late he had 
“become still more passionately attached to them, and every 
evening fed them with his own hands, which for him was his” 
‘sole respite from torturing thoughts about his affairs, about 
war, about politics, about his own perfidies and those of 
_ others. The ‘swans recalled to him his childhood, when he was 
wont to feed them in the same way, on the slumbrous ponds — 
of Vigevano, grown over with greenish scum, as if clothed 
with a cassock. But here, in the moat of the Castle of Milan, 
among the ominous turrets, towers, powder magazines, pyra- | 
mids of cannon-shot and the maws of cannon, they—silent, — 
pure, white, under the silvery-blue haze of the moon— 
' seemed still more beautiful. The smooth surface of the water, | 
which reflected the heavens’ above..them, was almost in- | 
visible and, swaying, full of mystery, they glided like ap- 
paritions, surrounded on all sides with stars, between two 
- heavens—a heaven above and a heaven below—equally alien | 
_ and akin to both. 
A little door behind the Duke creaked, and the chamber- | 
lain Pusterla thrust forth his head. Bowing respectfully, he | 
approached Moro-and handed him a paper. 
“What is this?” asked the Duke. 

“From the Chief Treasurer,- Messer Borgonzio Botto—a’ 
bill for military supplies, for gunpowder and cannon-shot. 
/He apologizes muchly because he is compelled to disturb you. - 
- But the packtrain for Mortara sets out at dawn—” 

| Moro seized the paper, crumpled it up,-and threw it from 

a him: 

“How many times have I told thee not to be coming to 
- ™e with any business matters after supper! Oh, Lord, it 
- seems that soon they will give me no rest even in bed at. 
night!” 

The chamberlain, without straightening his back, stepped 
toward the door, saying in a whisper, so that the Duke might 
_ not hear, if he did not choose to: 

“Messer Leonardo.” 
_ “Ab, yes, Leonardo. Why didst thou not remind me long . 
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ago? pe him in.” ‘And, turning to the swans anew, he re 
flected: “Leonardo will not come amiss.’ 

‘Upon Moro’s yellow bloated face, with its thin, crafty and 
feral lips, appeared a kindly smile. When the artist had en- 
‘tered the gallery, the Duke, continuing to toss pieces of 
‘bread, turned upon him the same smile with which he had 
been watching the swans.:Leonardo was about to genufiect, 
but the Duke restrained him and kissed his head. 

“Greetings. "Tis long since we have seen each other. What 
dost thou, friend?” 

“T must thank Your Highness——’ 

“Fh, enough! Is it of such gifts that thou art worthy? 
There, now, do but give me time—I shall know how to re- 
ward thee in keeping with thy services!” 

Having entered into conversation with the artist, he asked 
him about his latest works, inventions, and projects—pur- 
posely picking out such as seemed to the Duke the most im- 
possible, those having the most fairy-tale flavor: the diving 
bell, the skis for walking on water as over dry land, about 

wings for human beings. But when Leonardo would lead the 
talk around to practical matters—the fortification of the Cas- — 
tle, the Canal of Martesana, the molding of the monumental 
Steed—the Duke would immediately avoid such talk, with an 
air of squeamishness and ennui. 

Suddenly, becoming engrossed in thought over something, 
which was a frequent occurrence with him of late, he fell 
‘silent, and let his head sink, with an air as faraway and with- 
drawn as if he had forgotten all about his companion. 

Leonardo began saying farewell. 

“Well, God be with thee, God be with thee!” the Duke 
nodded to him absent-mindedly. But, when the artist was al- 
“teady in the doorway, he called after him, approached him, 

laid both hands on his shoulders and gazed into his eyes 
with a long, sad look. 

_ “Farewell,” said he, and there was a break in his voice. 
“Farewell, my Leonardo! Who knows if we shall see each 
other alone again?” 

“Your Highness is forsaking us?” 

Moro heaved a profound sigh and made no reply. 

“So that is how things stand, friend,” he resumed after 
a silence. “There, now, we have been together for sixteen 
years, and never have I had aught but good from thee—and 
thou too, *twould seem, hast seen no ill from me. Let folks 
say what they will, but in future ages, whoever shall name 
Leonardo will also recall the name of Moro not unkindly!” 

_ The artist, who was not fond of emotional outpourings, 
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aced the “only ioe which he one in his 
against those occasions when courtly eloquence was Sa 
manded of him: 
“Signor, I. fain would have more than one life, that 1 
might devote them all to the service of Your Highness.” 
_. “J believe thee,” said Moro. “Sometime thou, too, shalt re- . 
call me, and feel sorry for me—” He did not finish, sobbed, ' 
- embraced him hard, and kissed him. “Well, God send thee: 
‘weal, God send thee weal!” 
‘When. Leonardo had withdrawn Moro still sat on for a. 
ng while in the Galleria Bramante, admiring the swans, 
and within his soul. was a feeling which he could not have 
found any words to express. It seemed to him that in his 
_ shady—even, perhaps, criminal—tife Leonardo was like to. 
those white swans in the dark waters, in the moat of the 
Fortress of Milan, among the ominous. barbicans, turrets, 
_ powder magazines, pyramids of cannon-shot and the maws of 
_ cannon—just as impractical and beautiful, just as pure and 
_ Virginal. 
In the silence of the night one could hear only the slow. 
US dripping of the drops of pitch from the expiring torches, In 
i their roseate light which blended with the light of the blue 
moon, the swans, like apparitions between two skies—one 
sky above, one sky below, equally alien and akin to both— 
fraught with mystery, surrounded by stars, swaying statelily, 
_ dreamt on, with their doubles in the dark mirror of the: 
__ waters. 
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Ss From the Duke, despite the late hour, Leonardo set out for 
the monastery of San Francisco, where his sick pupil, Gio- 
we vanni Beltraffio, was staying. Four months ago, shortly after 
. __ his conversation with Cesare about the two depictions of the 
oS countenance, he had suffered an attack of brain- 

ever. : 
‘That had been toward the end of December, fourteen hun- 
_ dred and ninety-eight. Once, on a visit to his former master, 
Fra Benedetto, Giovanni: had found with him a guest from 
_ Florence, the Dominican monk Fra Pagolo. At the request 
_ of Benedetto and Giovanni he told them of the death of 

_ Savonarola. 
... The execution had been set for the twenty-third of May of 
the same year, at nine o’clock in Uo morning, on the eae 
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of the Signoria, before the Palazzo Vecchio—the very same — 
spot where the Bonfire of Vanities and the Ordeal of Fire 
had taken place. 

The pyre was laid at one end of a long scaffolding; over it 

towered the gallows—a thick log driven into the ground, hay-— 
ing a crossbeam and hung with iron chains and three nooses. 
Despite the exertions of the carpenters, who fussed for a long 
while with the crossbeam, now lengthening, now shortening 
it, the gallows’ still bore the form of the Cross. 
- Just as countless. a mob as on the day of the Ordeal by 
Fire swarmed on the Piazza, in the windows, in the loggias, 
and upon the roofs. of the houses. Out of the doors of the 
Palazzo came the condemned: Girolamo Savonarola, Domi- 
nico Buonvicini, and Silvestro Maruffi. After taking a few 
steps. upon the scaffold they came to a stop before the tri- 
bunal of the Bishop of Vasona, the envoy of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. The Bishop arose, took Brother Girolamo by the 
hand and pronounced the words of excommunication in 
a faltering voice, without lifting up his eyes to. those of the 
condemned man, who was gazing straight into his face. The 
concluding phrase he delivered incorrectly: 

“Separo te ab Ecclesia militante atque triumphante.” (1 cut 
thee off from the Church militant and triumphant.) 

“Militante, non triumphante, hoc anim tuum non est— 
from the Church militant, but not the triumphant—that is 
not within thy power,” Savonarola corrected him. : 

Their garments were torn off the excommunicants, leaving 
them half-naked, ‘clad only in their nether shirts—and they 
continued on their Via Dolorosa, with two more stations: ° 
before the tribune of. the Apostolic Commissaries, who read 
aloud the decision of the-Ecclesiastic Court, and before the 
tribune of the Eight Citizens of the Florentine Republic who, 
as representatives of the people, pronounced the ‘sentence of 
death. 

During this last procession Fra Silvestro almost fell, hav- 
ing made a misstep; Dominico and Savonarola also stumbled; 
later it turned out that mischievous street urchins, veteran 


‘soldiers of the quondam Holy Army of Little Inquisitors, 


having made their way beneath the scaffold, had thrust up 
stakes between the planks, in order to wound the feet of 
those going to their execution. 

Fra Silvestro Maruffi; the holy innocent, had been designated 
as the first to mount the gallows. Preserving his insensible ap- 
pearance, as though not realizing what was happening to 
him, he clambered up the steps. But when the hangman had 


‘put the noose about his neck, he grasped the ladder, raised 
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his eyes up to heaven, and exclaimed: “Into Thy hands, 12) 


+a) Lord, do I give up my spirit!” Then, by himself, without the 


aid of the hangman, moving deliberately and fearlessly,. he 


leapt off the ladder, 


Fra Dominico, awaiting his turn, shifted from foot to foot 
in joyous impatience and, when the sign was given him, 
darted for the ladder with the smile of one going straight 
to Paradise. 

Silvestro’s corpse was hanging from one end of the cross- 
_ beam, Dominico’s, from the other. The middle noose awaited 
Savonarola. 

Having ascended the ladder he paused, lowered his eyes, 
and glanced at the mob, 

There fell a silence—just sucha silence as used to: fall 


' upon the Cathedral of Maria del Fiore, in expectation of a 


sermon of his. But. when he had put his head through the 
noose, some voice cried out: 

“Work a miracle, prophet!” 

‘None comprehended whether this was a mockery or the 
ery of an insane faith. 

The hangman thrust him off the ladder. 

‘A little old artisan, meek and pious of face, who had for 
several hours been watching near the pyre, just as soon 
as Brother Girolamo hung limp, hastily crossed himself and 
thrust a flaming torch into the fagots, with the very same 
words with which Savonarola had at one time ignited the 
Bonfire of Vanities and Anathemas: 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost!” 

The flame flared up. The wind, ‘however, blew it aside. 
The crowd swayed. Crushing one another, people’ started run- 
ning, gripped by panic fear. Cries arose of “A miracle! A 
miracle! A miracle! They burn not!” 

The wind died down. The flame again arose and enveloped 
the corpses. The rope with which Savonarola’s hands weré 
tied was burned through—they loosened, fell down, seeming 
to stir in the fire—and to many it seemed that, for the last 
time, he had blessed his people. 

When the fire had died out and there were left but the 
charred’ bones and the scraps of flesh clinging to the iron 
chains, the disciples of Savonarola made their way to the gal- 
lows through the crowd, being desifous of gathering up the 
remains of the martyrs. The guards drove them off, dumped 
the ashes into a ‘cart and hauled them off to the Ponte Vee: 
chio, to cast them into the river. But on the way the Snivellers 
contrived to seize pinches of ashes and particles of the heart 
of Savonarola—unconsumed by the flames, ’twould seem. 
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_ Fra Benedetto did not leave him for a moment. Frequently, — 


F i aie inisiing his | s ory. Fra Pagolo owed t to his auditor 


i the Crucifix; in his benumbed fingers be was clutching the . 
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a scapulary with these ashes. Fra Benedetto kept on kissing if 
for a long time and watering it with his tears. Both monks — 


_ went to the all-night mass. Giovanni was left alone. On their 


_ feturn they found him lying unconscious on the floor before 


scapulary. 
For three months Giovanni hovered betwixt life and deat 


in the silence of the nights, sitting at the head of the — 


- sick man’s bed and hearkening to his delirium, he was horri- 


’ fied. Giovanni raved about Savonarola, Leonardo da Vinci, — 


_and the Mother of God, who, drawing geometrical figures 


_ peat, with indescribable sadness. “Or dost Thou not know 
_ that there is no miracle, that this cup cannot pass from Thee, 
_ even as a straight line between two given points cannot be — 

aught else but the shortest distance between them?” - 


- of the Lord, opposed and similar, like doubles: one, full of A 
- human suffering and frailty—the face of Him who, at the 


- Word become flesh—the Prime Mover. They were facing bat 
~ one. another, as two eternal antagonists in single combat. — 
_ And, even as Giovanni gazed at them intently, the face of 

Him that was meek and sorrowful would grow dark, dis- 


with her finger on the sand of the desert, was instructing the _ 
Infant Christ in the laws of Eternal Necessity. ees 


“What are Thou praying about?” the sick man would re=- — 


He was tortured also by another apparition—the two faces _ 


2 
distance of a stone’s cast, prayed for a miracle; the other A s 
face, that of the fearful, alien, omnipotent and omniscient — a 


_ torted, turning into the demon. whom Leonardo had at one — 
_ time depicted in a caricature of Savonarola and, revealing his 


own xd oalee, gave him the name of Antichrist. 2 af 


- June, in the year fourteen hundred and ninety-nine, when he © 
_ had recovered to the extent of being able to walk, Giovanni, — 
despite all the supplications and urgings of the monk, re-_ 
_ turned to the studio of Leonardo. * eae 


- French King, Louis XII, under the command of the Seigneurs = 


Fra Benedetto saved. Beltraffio’s life. At the beginning of 


‘Toward the end of July of the same year, the army of the 


d’Aubigny, Louis of Luxembourg and Gian-Giacomo Tri- S. 
vulzio, ates crossed the Alps, marched into ters hats 
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_ CALM WAVES 


Le onde sonore e luminose sono governate dalle stesse 
leggi che governano le onde delle acque: Vangolo incidente 
deve eguagliare l’angolo riflettente. ee 


(The waves of sound and light are governed by the same 
laws which govern waves of water: the angle of incidence is 
equal to-the angle of reflection.) 


Il duca ha perso lo Stato e la roba e la liberta; e nessuna 
sua opera si fini per lui. 


(The Duke has lost State and riches and liberty; never a 
one of his. works will be finished by himself.) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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The small, ironbound door in the northwest tower of the 
Rocchetta led to a subterranean chamber crammed with 
oaken chests—the strong room of Duke Moro’s treasury. 
The unfinished frescoes by Leonardo over this door depicted 
the god Mercury, who looked like an awesome angel. On the 
first of September, fourteen hundred and ninety-nine, at 
night, the court treasurer, Ambrogio da Ferrari, and Borgon- 
--zio Botto, the director of the ducal finances, were, with 

their assistants, taking out of this cellar moneys, pearls— 

which they took out with scoops, like so much grain—and 
~ other valuables, putting everything in leathern pouches and 
sealing them up; the servants brought them out into the gar- 
den and loaded them upon mules. Two hundred and forty 
pouches, had been filled; thirty mules had been loaded, but 
still the light of the guttering candle ends showed heaps of 
gold pieces in the depths of the oaken Chests. 
_ Moro. sat at the entrance to the strong room of the 
treasury at a writing stand cluttered with account books 
and, paying no heed to the work of the treasurers, gazed 
with a meaningless stare at the flame of a candle. 

Since the day when he had received the news of the 
flight of his chief commander, Signor Galeazzo Sanseverino, 
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_.and that the French were approaching Milan, he had sunk 
- into this strange lethargy. 

When all the valuables had been carried out of the under- 
ground vaults the treasurer asked him if he wished to take 
along the gold and silver plate or to leave it behind. Moro 

‘ looked at him, frowning, as though making a mental effort 
_ to understand what he was saying; but immediately turned 
away, made a gesture of hopelessness, and again fixed his 
unmoving gaze on the candleflame. When Messer Ambrogio 
repeated his question the Duke did not hear him at all. Both 
treasurers went away, having failed in eliciting any reply 

- for all their efforts. Moro remained alone. 

The old chamberlain, Mariolo Pusterla, announced the ar- 
rival of the new commandant of the fortress, Bernardino da 
Corte. Moro passed his hand over his face, arose, and 
said: “Aye, aye, to be sure—admit him!” 

Cherishing a distrust toward scions of famous lines, he 
loved to create personalities out of nothing; to make the 
first last, the last first. Among his grandees were the offspring 
of stokers, of truck gardeners, of male cooks and muleteers. 
Bernardino, the son of a court lackey, subsequently the 
keeper of kitchen accounts, had himself ih his youth worn 
the livery. Moro had elevated him to government posts of 
the first rank, and now had bestowed upon him his greatest 
confidence, entrusting him with the defence of the Castle 
of Milan, the last stronghold of his supreme power in 
Lombardy. 

The Duke received the new prefect graciously, made him 
sit down, unrolled before. him the plans of the Castle and 
fell to explaining to him the military signals to be used be- 
tween the contingent in the fortress and the inhabitants of the 
city: urgent need for quick ‘assistance was to be designated, 
by day, by a crooked pruning hook, at night by three 
flaming torches displayed from the main tower of the Castle; 
treachery of the soldiers by a white bedsheet, hung out on 
‘the Bona of Savoy tower; a shortage of gunpowder by a chair 
let down on a rope from a barbican; a shortage of wine by 

a skirt, of bread, by a pair of breeches of black fustian; the 

“need of a physician by an earthen night-chamber. Moro had 
conceived these signals himself, and simpleheartedly solaced 
himself with them, as though in them were now contained all 
his hope’ of deliverance. } 

“Remember, Bernardino,” he concluded, “everything has 
been foreseen; thou hast a sufficiency of everything: money, 
powder, victuals, firearms; the three thousand mercenaries 
have been paid beforehand; thou hast in thy hands a for- 
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tress ‘that cenit sustain a siege lasting for three years, yet all 
I ask for is three months and, if I do not return to deliver 


thee, do as thou deemest best. There, that is all, methinks. 
Farewell; May the Lord preserve thee, my son!” He em- 


braced ‘him in parting. 

When the prefect had gone Moro ordered his page to pre- 
pare his camp bed, said his prayers and lay down, but could 
not fall asleep. He again lit the candle, took out of ‘his 


traveling case a packet of papers, and picked out a poem 


by a rival of Bellincioni’s, a certain Antonio Camelli da 


‘Pistoia, who had betrayed the Duke, his benevolent patron, 


and had deserted to the French. In the poem was depicted the 
war of Moro against France, under the guise of the Winged 
Serpent of ‘the Sforzas with the ancient Gallic Cock: 


I see the warring of the Cock and Serpent: 

Beak and fang grappling, like a swirling whirlwind; 
The Cock hath now plucked out the Dragon’s eye; 
The Serpent fain would coil yet cannot. 

The Cock’s talons grasp the maw of the Serpent, 
And the Snake squirmeth about in his pain. 

The Reptile shall die and the Gaul shall reign— 
And he that did himself above high heaven deem, 
Shall be despised, not of men only—the very beasts 
Shall spurn him—e’en the carrion-feeding crow. 


Ever hast thou a caitiff been, but only in internecine 
squabbles 
Did that caitiff heart of thine full manly seem. 
For that thou didst its foes into our land invite, 
Didst usurp power, thy nephew having robbed, 
O Moro, God doth thee with fortune ill pursue, 
For which no other leech exists save death; 
And when past happiness comes to thy mem’ry’s view, 
Fully wilt thou, Ludovico, sense, 
How anguish is to those intense 
Who say: “We, too, full happiness once knew! 


A mournful and, at the same time, a well-nigh delectable 


feeling of being wronged, pervaded the heart of Moro. He 
recalled the recent, servile and fawning hymns of the self- 


same Antonio Camelli da Pistoia: 


He that beholdeth thy glory, Moro, turneth to stone, 
In sacred horror, as from Medusa’s visage— 
Sovereign of peace and warring, 

Thou dost conculcate heaven with one foot, 

Earth with the other. 

It doth suffice for thee, our Duke, a finger but to raise 
To make all of Creation turn; 


- The rudder of creatio , the wheel "of Scien 


It was past midnight. The flame of the burned- Pett pean : 
ickered, dying, while the Duke still paced back and fort 
Gaon, the ows Tower of Treasures. He meditated on his 


“What have I done against them? Wherefore have they rau 
‘come to hate me? I am a malefactor, a murderer, they say—_ 
‘But at that rate even Romulus, that did his brother kill, and — 
‘Cesar, and Alexander—all the heroes of antiquity—are bug 
‘murderers and malefactors. I was desirous of bestowing upon 
'them a New Age of Gold, such as the nations had not 
seen since the times of Augustus, Trajan and Antoninus. 
little more—and under my sovereignty, in a united Ita 
‘the ancient laurels of Apollo, the olives of Pallas, would hav 
‘burst into bloom anew; there would have come a reign o 
‘eternal peace, a reign of the divine Muses. The first among 
Tulers, I sought greatness not in sanguinary exploits but in the 
fruits of golden peace—in enlightenment. Bramante, Pac- 
cioli, Caradosso, Leonardo and how many others! Among 
‘most distant posterity, when the troublous din of arms shall 
have died down, their names shall ring coupled with the 
name of Sforza. Nor is that all I would have done—to still — 
‘a greater height would J, a new Pericles, have reared my | 
new Athens, had it not been for this wild horde of Northern — 
barbarians! Wherefore, O Lord, wherefore?” 

His head sunk on his breast, he repeated the lines of 
the poet: 


“Fully wilt thou, een ecr sense, _ 
How anguish is to those intense par E 
Who say: We, too, full happiness once knew!” ice 


a1 


The flame flared up for the last time, lit up the arched — ie 
vaults on the geal the ae eiveaslld over the door of the . sab 


this time ‘fell asleep at once. age * 
; He dreamt that he was standing on his knees welore? ie 
aes Beatrice who, having ast found out about an : 
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Submissively putting his face up to her blows he sought to 
catch her little swarthy hands, that he might cling to them 
with his lips, and he wept—from love, from regret. But sud- 
denly it was no longer Beatrice who stood before him but 
the god Mercury in her stead—the same Mercury depicted 
on Leonardo’s fresco above the iron door of the treasure 
house, in the semblance of an awesome angel. The god’ had 
seized him by his hair and was shouting: “Foolish’ fellow, 
foolish fellow! Wherein dost thou place thy trust? Dost 
think thy crafty shifts shall help thee, shall save thee from 
the punishment of God, thou assassin?” 

When he awoke the light of morning was glimmering in 
the windows. Knights, grandees, militaries, German merce-' 
naries who were to accompany him to Germany—about three 
thousand mounted men, in all—were waiting for the Duke’s 
exit, on the main alley of the park and on the highroad lead- 
ing north, toward the Alps. 

Moro mounted a horse and set out for the monastery of 
Maria delle — to pray for the last time at the sepulcher 
of his wife. 

‘With the first rays of the: sun the dismal train started 
on its way. : 


2 


Owing to the autumnal inclement weather, which had played 
havoc with the roads, the journey was protracted for more 
than two weeks. On the eighteenth of September, late at 
night, on one of the last stages, the Duke, ailing and tired, 
decided to spend the night on the heights, in a cave that 
usually served as a shelter’ for shepherds. It would not have 
been very difficult to find a more restful and comfortable 
refuge, but he deliberately chose this wild spot for a meeting 
With an envoy sent to him by Emperor Maximilian. ene 

The bonfire illuminated the ‘stalactites of the low-roofed 
vaulted cavern. Pheasants were roasting on a field’ turnspit 
for supper. The Duke was sitting on a camp stool of interwoven 
straps; he was all muffled up, with a warming at his: 
feet. At his side, as serene and quiet as always, Madonna 
Lucrezia, with an air of domesticity, was preparing a wash 
against toothache, of. her own. invention—of wine, pepper, 
cloves and. other strong spicery; the Duke had a toothache. 

“Such is the posture of my affairs, Messer Odoardo,” he 
Was saying to the. Emperor’s envoy, consoling himself, not 


ee 


wn : tribulations. “Tel your ‘liege lord where and in wha i 
state you met the lawful Duke of Lombardy!” He was having _ 
one of those attacks of sudden garrulousness which of late 
would occasionally come upon him after long silence and 
“lethargy. “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air i 
have nests, but I have not where to lay my head! © Corio,” 
“he turned to the court chronicler, “when thou. shalt ‘be 
“compiling thy annals, mention, also, this night’s lodging in 
shepherd’s den—the last refuge’ of the descendant of_ the 
noble Sforzas, of the line of Anglus the Trojan, the com- ; 
‘panion of A2neas!” 
_ “Signor, your misfortunes deserve the stylus of a new : 
Tacitus!” remarked Odoardo. ee 
Lucrezia handed the mouthwash to the Duke: He glanced pe 
at her and became lost in admiration. Pale, fresh, in the — 
rosy reflected glow of the flame, with smooth black hair 
combed over her ears, with a brilliant on the thin gold thread 
of a ferroniera and centered on her brow, she was regardin ; 
him with a smile of maternal tenderness, somewhat from 
under her brows, with her innocent eyes—attentive, stern an 
“grave, like those of a child. 
“OQ my darling! There is one that will not betray, will 
not be faithless!” reflected the Duke, and, having finished — 
‘ gargling, commanded: “Corio, write it down: ‘In the furnace — a 
of great sufferings is true friendship proven, even as gold is 
in fire.’ ” nl x 
Tanacchi, the dwarf jester, approached Moro: eRe ig 
“Gossip dear—oh, gossip dear!” he began, settling Pes 
at the Duke’s feet and giving the latter’s knee a friendly slap. 
“Prithee, why so long-faced—why ‘dost: thou act just like a 
‘mouse that hath a grievance against good grits? Cast thy 
troubles from thee—treally, now, do! There is a remedy for _ 
“every ill, save death. Then, too, it must be said: ’tis better 
to be a living ass than a dead emperor. Saddles!” he suddenly 
fell to shouting, pointing to a heap of harness on the floor 
“Look, now, gossip dear—saddles for asses!” 
_ ' “Whatever hast thou found to rejoice about in that?” asked 
the Duke. 
“There is an ancient: little fable, “Moro! *Twould ; a 
‘come amiss to mind. thee. of it. Wouldst have me tell it to 
thee?” S : eh 
“Tell on, an it please thee. “é 
The dwarf took such a leap that all the little bells. upor 
him ee and ieadehed his jv -wand, at the end 
of | 
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“Once upon a time there lived and had his being, at the 
court of King Alfonso of Naples, one Giotto, a painter. 
One day the sovereign ordered him to depict his reign on 
a wall of the castle. Giotto drew an ass which, having on its 
back a saddle with a kingly device—a golden crown and 
scepter—was sniffing another saddle, a new one, lying at its 
feet, with the same device..‘What doth this signify? asked 
Alfonso. ‘This is your people, Sire—not a day passeth but 
that they long for a new ruler,’ the painter answered. And 
there thou hast all of my little fairy tale, gossip dear. Though 
I be a fool, mark thou my words just the same: the French 
saddle, which the Milanese are now a-sniffing at, will gall 
their back right soon enough—let but the little ass have his 
pleasure of, it for a while, and the old shall again seem new 
- —and the new, old.” 

“Stulti aliquando. sapientes (the foolish are at times wise) ,” 
the Duke uttered with a sad smile. “Corio, write it down—” 

But this time he was not fated to deliver any memorable 
utterance; from the mouth of the cave came the snorting of 
a horse, the stamping of hoofs and muffled voices. Mariolo 
Pusterla, the chamberlain, ran, in with a frightened face and 
whispered something in the ear of the chief secretary, Bartolo- 
meo Calco, ‘ 

“What happened?” asked Moro. 

They all became very quiet. 

“Your Highness—” the secretary essayed to speak, but 
his voice broke and, without finishing, he turned away. 

“Signor,” said Luigi Marliani, approaching Moro, “may the 
Lord preserve Your Highness! Be prepared for all things 
—the news is bad oa : Dy, 

“Say on, say on!” exclaimed Moro, and suddenly paled. 

Near the mouth of the cavern, among the soldiers and 
courtiers, he beheld a mud-bespattered man in high leather 
‘boots. Everybody made way for him in silence. The Duke 
pushed Messer Luigi away from him, darted toward the mes- 
senger, snatched the letter from his hands, opened it, ran his 
eyes over it,cried out and reeled backward. Pusterla and 
Marliani. barely managed to catch him in time from crashing 
flat on his back. rhe ee se 

Borgonzio Botto informed Moro that on the seventeenth 
of September, on St. Satyr’s day, the traitor Bernardino da 
Corte had surrendered. the Castle of Milan to the French 
King’s marshal, Gian-Giacomo Trivulzio. 

The Duke was fond of swooning and had thoroughly 
mastered the art. At times he would resort to this device, as 
a bit of diplomatic craft. On this occasion, however, his 


Rot restore him to consciousness. Finally he opened his 
eyes, heaved a sigh, raised himself up, piously made the sign 
the cross and spoke: 
~ “From Judas until this our day there hath never bee 
greater traitor than Bernardino da’ Corte!” 

And on that day he uttered not another word. 3 

Several days later, in the city of Innsbruck, where the 
Emperor Maximilian had received Moro graciously, at a late 
hour at night, all alone with his chief secretary Bartolomeo — 
*Calco and pacing one of the chambers in the Palace of the 
Kaiser, the Duke was composing confidential epistles for 
the emissaries whom he was dispatching in secret to. es. e 
_ Sultan of the Turks at Constantinople. Se: as 


of attention. The quill submissively scurried over the paper, 
: "barely Keeping up with the rapid speech of the Duke. = 
“Remaining ever firm and steadfast in our good intentions 
and disposition toward Your Majesty, but especially so now, 
and putting our trust in the magnanimous aid of the Sover= 
eign of the Ottoman Empire in the regaining of our realm, 
we have decided to dispatch three couriers, by three different 
routes, so that one of them at the least may carry out our 
- instructions,” 
Further on the Duke chesnianied to the Sultan sigainet d 
Pope Alexander VI: “The Pope, being by his very nature: hye 
perfidious and evil—” ' Ot 
__ The dispassionate quill of the secretary came to a rest. 
“His eyebrows arched, the skin on his forehead wrinkled as — Ry 
he asked to make sure, thinking that- he had not heard Bot ite 
“The Pope, Sire?” — } 
“Well, yes, yes. Write as fast as thou canst.” 
The secretary bent his head still nearer to the paper: and 
_the quill began to scrape anew: ~ 
“The Pope, as Your Highness knows, being by his ve 
‘nature perfidious and evil, has incited the King of France 
to undertake an expedition against Lombardy— 
‘The victories of the French were described: “Upon receiv. 
ing tidings thereof, we were dismayed and deemed it best to 
betake ourselves to the Emperor Maximilian, in the expecta-. 4 
tion of Your Majesty's aid. All have betrayed and deceived - cA 


a0 Sse 


became pemiious— * ‘Bernardino da Corte—a viper warmec 
at our very heart, whom we showered with our favors an 
generosities, yet who nonetheless has sold us, like See 
ental ora Sa a while, ay, thou naught” of ee 
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Moro stopped himself, remembering that he was writing 
to an infidel Turk. 

Having depicted his misfortunes, he implored the Sultan 
to fall upon Venice both by sea and by land, promising him | 
certain victory and the annihilation of the age-old foe of the | 
Ottoman Empire, the Republic of San Marco. 

“And may it be known to Your Majesty,” he doueliaiiear: 

the epistle, “that in this war, as in every other enterprise, all | 

that we possess belongeth to Your Majesty, who will scarce 
find in all Europe a more powerful and faithful ally.” 
_ He approached the table, was about to add something, _ 
but merely made;a gesture of resignation and sank into an~ 
armchair. j 

Bartolomeo sprinkled the last page, not yet dry, with sand | 


’ put of the sandbox. Suddenly he. lifted up his eyes and looked | 


at his sovereign: the Duke, having covered his face with his ' 
_ hands, was. weeping. His back, his shoulders, his plump | 
double chin, his bluish clean-shaven jowls, his smooth, wig- 
 Jike hairdress—the zazzera—all were helplessly quivering 
from his sobs. | 

“Wherefore, wherefore? Where, then, is Thy justice, O° 
Lord?” - 

Turning toward the secretary his puckered-up face, at this 
moment resembling the face of a tearful old countrywife, 
he managed to babble out: 

“Bartolomeo, I trust thee; tell me then—tell me, according . 

to thy conscience—am I right or no?” 
'. “Doth Your. Grace referto-the emissaries to. the Turks?” 

Moro nodded. The old politician meditatively arched his 
eyebrows, thrust out his lips, and again the skin on his. 
forehead became wrinkled: “Of course, on the one hand, | 
when one is with a pack of wolves one must howl as a wolf, . 
but, on the other .... may I venture to submit to Your 
Highness—what if we were to wait a while?” : 

“Out of the question!” exclaimed Moro. “Long enough have 
I waited! I shall show them: that they cannot throw the 
Duke of Milan out of the game, like an unnecessary pawn; 
inasmuch as—dost see, my friend?—-when he that is in the 
Tight is wronged, even-as I have been, who shall dare judge 
him if he turn for help not only to the Grand Turk, but to 
the very Devil?” 

“Your Highness,” spoke the secretary ingratiatingly, “must 
we not apprehend that the invasion of Europe by the Turks 
may have unexpected consequences . . . for the Christian 
Church, for example?” : 

“Oh, Bartolomeo, dost thou really think that I have not 


‘harm to our Holy Mother the — 
Church. God preserve me! Thou dost not yet know all my fc 
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‘ porridge, shall weave our enemies about with such nets, 
"| they shall not be able to see God’s daylight! One thing I will 

tell thee: the Grand Turk is but a tool in my hands. The time 
will come—and we shall destroy him, shall eradicate the 
infidel sect of Mahomet, shall liberate the Sepulcher of the 


| Lord from the yoke of the paynim!”.. ps eal 
i Making no reply, Bartolomeo despondently lowered 1 his 
eyes. pier 

it 


“He is in a bad way,” he reflected, “altogether in a bad mil 
_ way! He is sunk in dreams. What politics can there be her rs 
fe On this night, with ardent faith and hope in the aid of 
_ the Grand baask st the Duke, prayed long before his favorite’ 


Marshal Trivulzio, to the joyous shouts of “France! France!” 
i from the papper and ais ity of bells, had ridden into. § 


| The entry of the King was ‘set for the sixth of | Octoher, as 
The citizens were preparing a triumphant reception for him. 2 
| For the festal procession the trade syndics had. gotten — 

_ out of the cathedral sacristy two angels which, fifty ae, 


7 resented the. geniuses of the people’s liberty. The decrepit — 
springs which causd the gilded wings to move had become 
weakened. The syndics gave them to be repaired to he ras 


le erstwhile ducal mechanic, Leonardo da Vinci. : 
_. At this period Leonardo was taken up with the inventio a 
' of a new flying machine. Early one morning, while it was — 
still dark, He was sitting at his designs and mathemabeal: 


> 
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while below: in its shadow, Astro fussed with straightening — 


Out the broken springs in the wooden wings of the angels of ' 
_ the Commune of Milan,» 

This time Leonardo had resolved to follow as nearly as 
possible the structure of feathered bodies, in which Nature 
herself gives to man a model of a flying machine. He still © 
had hopes of resolving the miracle of flight into the laws of 
mechanics, Evidently, all that it was possible to know he 
knew, yet, notwithstanding; he felt that there was in flight 
a mystery unresolvable into any laws of mechanics. Again, 
as in his former attempts, he approached that which divides 
the creation of nature from the work of human hands, the 
structure of the living body from the dead machine, and it 
seemed to him that he was striving toward the unattainable, 

“Well,-glory be to God, ’tis done!’ exclaimed Astro, wind- 
ing up the springs. 

The angels began to wave their heavy wings. A breeze 
passed through the room—and the thin, light wing of the 
gigantic swallow’ stirred, swished, as ‘though alive. | ‘The 
smith glanced at it with inexpressible tenderness. 

“How much time, now, has been wasted upon these dum- 
mies!” he grumbled, indicating the angels. “Well, but now, 
do as you will, master, I shall not stir foot out of here till 
I finish the wings. The plan for the tail please.” 

“°Tis not ready, Astro, Bide a while—it must be mulled | 
over.” 

“How is that, then, messer? You did promise it for the 
day before yesterday 

“No help for it, friend. Thou knowest that the tail of our 
bird ‘is ‘its rudder. Here, if there ‘be even the tiniest error, 
everything is lost.” 

“Well, well, you know best. I shall wait, but in the mean- 
while the second wing 

“Astro,” said the: master, “thou really shouldst wait. Or 
else I fear me that there’ might be something else to, be 
changed—” 

The smith made no reply. He cautiously lifted up and 
Started turning the framework of reeds, drawn over with 
a network of cords made of ox sinews. Then, suddenly 
wheeling around to face Leonardo, he uttered ina stifled, 
trembling voice: “Master, eh, master, be you not wroth. at 
me, now, but should you, with your calculations, again 
arrive at the conclusion that with this machine also one 


_. cannot fly—I shall fly anyway, in the teeth ‘of all your 


mechanics—yea, yea, I can endure it no more; I have no 
strength left! For I know—if this time also—” 


i will we fly, or will we not?” There was such fear and such 


like laughter, 


' you believe it, whenever I think upon the Milanese, upon the i) 


dentively at his dull ; 
_ bones—a face which bore the fixed. expression of a ‘single 
_ insane and all-engulfing: thought. . . ~t : 


_ fly we will 


touched, for *tis both funny and sad; they creep about, the 


they are performing mighty deeds—the crawling worms, the 


“Messer,” concluded Astro, “better come right out with i 


hope in his words, that Leonardo had not the heart to a: 

him the truth. - iy 
“Of. course,” he atiswered, abashed, “one cannot ier 

without making an experiment; but methinks, Astro, tha’ 


Well, that gufficath, that sufficeth!” the smith, eanabennet 7 bie 2 
fell to brandishing his arms, “I want to hear naught more! If i] 
you, too, say so—it means that we shall fly!” He wanted to 
restrain himself but could not, and burst into happy, chile . 


“What art thou laughing. about?” Leonardo became 
curious. 

“Forgive me, messer. I am always hindering you. Well, a 
*tis for the last time—I shall not do it any more. ... Would 


French, upon Duke Moro or the King—well, then, I am 
poor little mites, they fight, and they too, I will wager, think 


wingless pismires! And none of them knoweth what a mira-— 
cle is preparing. Just you imagine, master, how their eyes will 
pop, how their mouths will gape, when they shall behold the 
winged ones, flying through the air. For these shall be no 


- wooden angels that wave their-wings for the amusement of 


would verily be a god. Or, mayhap, they may say: ‘Anti- — 


Be, Messer Leonardo! Lord, Lord! Can it really be us, 


the rabble! They shall behold, yet not believe their CEVER, 1. 
_ thinking them gods. Well, now, to be sure, they will not take 


think of now. ‘And nations shall be united and, soaring ‘= y 


me for a god—a devil, sooner; but you, now, with wings, 
christ!” And they shall be awestruck, shall fall down Aa 


supposition, ‘master, that there will be no more wars ‘then ‘a 
laws, nor masters, nor slaves—all things shall changed all 


wings, like to choirs of angels, shall chant as one: Hosannal 


; _ He spoke as if in delirium. ; 
- “Poor fellow!” reflected Leonardo. “How te belived 


i: 
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Likely as not he may really go out of his head. Yet what am — 


| 


I to do with him? How tell him the truth?” 


At this moment a loud knocking came at the outer door © 


a of the house; then voices, steps and, finally, the same knock- 
ing at the locked doors of the workroom. 
“Whomever does the Foul One bring now? There is no 


perdition for them!” muttered the smith wrathfully. “Who © 


is there? You cannot see the master. He hath left Milan.” 

“Tis I, Astro! "Tis I—Luca Paccioli. For God’s sake, 
open quickly!” 

_ The smith opened the door and let the monk enter. 

“What is wrong with you, Fra Luca?” asked the. artist, 
scrutinizing the frightened face of Paccioli. 

“There is naught wrong with me, Messer Leonardo— 
however, there is something wrong with me also, but more of 
that later; right now, however—oh, Messer Leonardo! Your 
Colossus . . . the Gascon crossbowmen ... I am but come 
from the Castello, and have seen it with my own eyes—the 
French are demolishing your Steed—let us run, let us run, 
quickly!” 


“Wherefore?” calmly retorted Leonardo—save that his face 


paled slightly. “What could we do?” 

‘What mean you? Gracious! For you are not going to sit 
here with folded hands, the while your greatest creation is 
perishing! I have a way of reaching Ser de la Trémouiile. 
We must pull wires—” 

“Tt is all the same—we shall not get there in time,” said 
the artist. 

“We shall, we shall! We shall go\ straight ahead, through 
the vegetable gardens, over the wattled fence. Only be 
quick!” 

Dragged along by the monk, Leonardo left the house and 
they set’ off almost at a run toward the Castle of Milan. 

On the way Fra Luca told him of his own misfortune; 
the night before the landsknechts had ransacked the cellar of 
the Canonica of San Simpliciano, where Paccioli lived, had 
become blind drunk, started rioting and, finding in one of the 


cells the crystal forms of geometrical bodies, had taken them — 


for the devilish inventions of black magic, for “crystals of 
‘divination” and had smashed them to smithereens. 

“Well, now, what harm,” bewailec Paccioli, “what harm did 
my innocent little crystals do them?” 

Entering the square of the Castle they saw near the main 


South Gates, on the drawbridge of Battiponte, near the Torre © 


di Filarete, a young French dandy surrounded by a retinue. 


“Maitre Gilles!” exclaimed Fra Luca,’ and. explained to 


| to the tune of Maitre Gilles’s pipe. Paccioli had already 


_ Proportion and The Sum of Anmtoneilp, in luxurious bind- — 


Milan. 


anes Clee ei itistructed the ee CIOWS, par= 
rots and blackbirds of his Most Christian Majesty the King ~ 
of the French in singing, talking and other such arts—a by 
n0 means unimportant personage at the court. Rumors were 
current that in France it was not only the crows. that danced Ss 


been long thinking of presenting him with his works, Divine 


ings. . 
“Please do not put yourself to any trouble over me, Fra o 
Luca,” said Leonardo. “Go you to Maitre Gilles; I shall be 
able to do whatever is necessary by. myself.” C 
“Nay, I shall go to him later,” said Paccioli, in confusion. ‘ 
“Or else—know you what? I shall fly for an instant to Maitre 
Gilles; I shall but enquire as to his destination and then come 
right back to you. But in the meanwhile do you go on direct ich 
ly to Ser de la Trémouille—” bee 
‘Picking up the skirts of his small brown cassock the. pim- 
ble monk’s little stockingless feet twinkled, beating a fast 
tattoo with their zoccoli, and he started running and hopping © 
after the Whistler to the King’s. Wood Hens. ty 
Through the portcullis of the Battiponte Leonardo entered Rts 
the Field of Mars—the inner, courtyard. of the Castle of ; 


4 yf: 
The morning was foggy. The bonfires were dying out. The ~ 


' square and the buildings surrounding it, cluttered up with 


cannon, cannon-shot, camp impedimenta, sacks of oats, heaps 


~ of straw, piles of manure, had all been turned into one enor- an 
mous barracks, stable and inn. Around the camp shops and alt 
A rotisseries, about the wine casks, full or empty and over- - 


turned, serving as gaming tables, was a hubbub of cries, © 


‘and Unterwalden went off. into trills of melancholy shepherd 
strains. Making his. way into the middle of the square, the 


er 


_ Duke, the i i cae of Lombanyy Francesco Attendollo 


te 


laughter, oaths, polyglot profanity, blasphemies and drunken 
songs. At times everything would become hushed, as ‘the 
commanders passed by; the drum rolled, the trumpets of the “ 
Rhenish and the Swabian landsknechts blared; the Alpine 

horns of the mercenaries from the free cantonments of Uri 


artist. beheld his Colossus, almost untouched. The Great — 
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Stores, with a bald head that resembled a Rosie emperor's, 

with an expression of leonine power and vulpine cunning, 

sat as of yore on his steed, that reared up on its hind legs 
and was trampling a fallen warrior with its hoofs. 

Harquebusiers of Swabia, archers of Graubiinden, slingmen 

_ of Picardy, arbalestriers of Gascony, were all crowded around 
‘the statue and shouting, understanding one another but illy 
and supplementing their speech with bodily gestures, through | 
which Leonardo surmised that their discussion dealt with the — 

forthcoming contest of two marksmen, a Frenchman and a | 
German, They were bound to shoot, in turn, at a distance of 
fifty paces, after drinking four mugs of strong wine. The | 
wart on the cheek of the Colossus was to serve as a mark. 

They paced off the distance and threw lots as to which | 
was to shoot first. A wench from Aquitaine poured out the | 
wine, The German drained off, without stopping for breath, — 
one after the other, the four mugs agreed upon, drew apart, 
took aim, let fly—and missed. The arrow scraped the cheek, 
chipping off the edge of the left ear but leaving the birth- 
mark untouched, 

The Frenchman had just put his arbalest up to his shoul- 
der, when a commotion took place in the crowd. The soldiers 
drew apart, letting a train of gorgeous heralds, who accom- 
panied a knight, pass through. He rode by, paying no 4, 
tention to the pastime of the marksmen. i 

“Who is he?” Leonardo asked of a slingman staiding 
beside him. “Ser de la Trémouille,” he was told. ie? 

“Tis still not too late!” reflected the artist. “I ought to — 
run after him and ask him to stop this— 

Yet he remained stock-still, feeling such an inability to 
act, such an insuperable lethargy and weakening of the will, 
that it seemed to him, even if at that moment his life de- 
pended upon it, he would not have stirred a finger, Fear, 
shame, revulsion possessed him, at the mere thought of his 
having to jostle his way through a throng of lackeys, of 
hostlers——and running after thesnoble, as Luca Paccioli would 
have done, 

The Gascon let fly. The arrow whizzed and sank into the 
birthmark. 

“Bigorre! Bigorre! Montjoie Saint Denis! shouted the sol- 
diers, waving their berets. “France has won!” 

The marksmen surrounded the Colossus and continued 
their contest. Leonardo would have gone away but, rooted to 
the spot, as if in a frightful and absurd nightmare, he 
looked on resignedly at the destruction of the creation of the — 


i per’ erhaps the greatest sitteke of 
¢ et since the times of Praxiteles and Phidias. Sere) 
‘Under the hail of bullets, arrows and stones the clay was — 
ing down in fine sand and large lumps, and blew awa 


} tad still more crs with its beheaded trunk of the — 
ro on a steed without legs, with a fragment of the regal 
ieepter held in a hand that had escaped destruction, and its in- 
ee below, on the pediment: Ecce Deus! (Behold the a 
1) fs 
At this juncture the chief military Scenetiee of he 
ench King, the old Marshal Gian-Giacomo ‘Trivulzio, 
yassed through the square. Glancing at the Colossus, he. te 
topped in amazement; after another look, shielding his eyes ~ 
the sun with his hand, he turned around to those i in his ' 
in and asked: f 
NM “What i is all this?” : 
“Monseigneur,” one of his lieutenants answered fawningly, iets 
Brisa George Cokeburn has given the arbalestriers per- = 
ion, on his own authority: 7 my 
“The monument to Sforza!” exclaimed the marshal. “The ot 
a of Leonardo da Vinci—a target for Gascon marks- 7 


” 


He strode over to the throng of soldiers, who had boone: 
© engrossed with the shooting that they were oblivious to — < 
am else, seized a Picardian slingsman by the scruff of his bs 
ck, threw him down on the ground and burst into infuriated _ es 
ursing. The old marshal’s face turned purple; the sinews ey 

is neck swelled up. : ve 
'*“Monseigneur!” mumbled. the soldier, standing on his. 
ees, his whole’ body quaking. hates we did not 
a ... Captain Cokeburn. <a 
“You wait, you sons of ial Trimilzio shouted." will. eh 


ce 


His saber flashed out. He swung it back and would 
ave struck, had not Leonardo with his own left hand seized 
old man’s a little above the wrist with such force that the ; 
azen hilt was crushed flat, - 


is ee ‘the artist replied calmly. i 
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“How td thou dare!” the old man just began in fury 
but, meeting Leonardo’s calm gaze, fell silent. 

“So thou art Leonardo,” he said shortly, ‘scrutinizing hi 
face intently. “My hand—let my hand go, now. Thou has 
bent the hilt. There is strength | for you! Well, brother, - 
faith thou art a brave fellow 

“Monseigneur, I beseech you, be not wroth—forgive them! 
Said the artist, with deference. 

The marshal looked into his face still more attentively 
smiled, and shook his head: “What a strange fellow! The 
sad destroyed thy best creation—and thou art interceding fo 

em?” 

“Your Excellency, even if you were to hang every ma 
jack of them, what would that avail me or my creation 
They know not what they do.” 

The old man pondered. Suddenly, his face cleared up; 
kindly feeling sparkled in his small, intelligent eyes. 

“Hearken, Leonardo, there is one thing I can make nc 
head nor tail of. How is it thou didst stand there and loo 

on? Why didst thou not let us know, why didst thou n« 
complain to me or to Ser de la Trémouille? By the bye, h 
must have just passed by here?” 

Leonardo cast down his eyes, and said, stammering an 
turning red, just as though he were at fault: “I did not hav 
time ...Icould not have recognized Ser de la Tremoutife 
face———” 

“What a pity,” concluded the old man, looking around < 
the ruin. “I would have sacrificed a hundred of my bes 
men for thy Colossus!” 

Returning home, and having crossed the bridge with tt 
elegant loggia of Bramante, where the last meeting of Mor 
and Leonardo had taken place, the artist saw the Frene 
. pages and hostlers amusing themselves with a hunt of th 
tame swans, the favorites of the Duke of Milan. The mischie 
makers were shooting with bows and arrows. In the narro 
moat completely enclosed with high walls the swans darte 
about in wild terror. Among the white down and feathe 
upon the black water their bloodstained bodies floated, roc! 
ing. One swan, just wounded, with a piercing, piteous cry, i 
long neck arched, was quivering with its enfeebled wings, : 
though it were trying to soar up before death. 

Leonardo turned away, and went past as quickly as | 
could. It seemed to him that he himself was like this swan. 


‘On Sunday, the sixth of October, Louis XII, the King of — 
‘France, rode into Milan through the Ticino Gates. In the — 
@etinue accompanying him was Cesar Borgia, Duke of 


‘the Square of the Cathedral to the Castle the angels of ‘the 
‘Commune of Milan duly waved their wings. 
- Since the day when his Colossus had been demolished | 
‘Leonardo had not resumed his work on the flying machine. a 
‘Astro was finishing the apparatus by himself. The artist | had 
‘not the courage to tell him that these wings, too, were use 
ess. Apparently avoiding the master, the smith also avoided 
‘broaching the subject of the forthcoming flight, merely glanc- 
‘ing at him occasionally with mute reproach in his single eye, " 
in which a despondent, insane fire still burned. = 
One morning, toward the end of the month, Paccioli- 
‘came running to Leonardo with the tidings fhat the King de- 
‘manded his presence at the Palace. The artist went unwilling- 
ly. The wings had disappeared;<he was alarmed, fearing lest 
Astro, having gotten it into his head to fly at any cost, might 
‘come to grief. ae 
When Leonardo entered the halls of the Rocehetias ee ss SR 
memorable to Him, Louis XII was giving audience to the - Di 
‘elders and syndics of Milan. The artist glanced at his future ~ 
Tuler, the King of France. There was nothing regal about — 
his outward appearance—a puny, weak body, narrow shoul- 
ders, a chest sunken in, a face with ugly wrinkles—suffering, — 
yet not ennobled by suffering —flat, everyday, with an CXPIESe 
‘sion of. bourgeois virtue. 
On the top step of the throne stood a young man of some 
twenty years, in a simple black raiment devoid of any orna- 
ments, save several pearls on the flaps of his beret, and a i 
golden chain made of the scallop shells of the Order of St. 
Michael the Archangel; he had long flaxen-fair hair, a dimimu- 
tive beard, slightly parted, of dark auburn, an even pallor 
on his face, and dark blue, amiably intelligent eyes. ak . 
“Tell me, Fra Luca,” whispered the artist in the ear of 
his companion, “who is this noble?” : ese 
“The son of the Pope,” answered the monk, “Caesar be 
the Duke of Valentinois. is 
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slain his brother, Giovanni Borgia, having wearied of ‘ni 
the younger, and desirous of casting off the cardinal’s purp 
and inheriting the title of the Gonfaloniere—a_ standard- 
bearer—of the Church. There were rumors current still more 
unbelievable—that, seemingly, the cause of this evil deed of 
Cain was the rivalry of the brothers not only in the matter, 
of paternal favors, but also because of incestuous lust for| 
their own sister, Madonna Lucrezia. | 

“Impossible!” reflected Leonardo, regarding his calm face,| 
his innocent eyes. | 
_ Having probably felt upon him the artist’s intent g: 
Czsar looked around; then, leaning toward an old man of 
benign mien standing beside him, in a long, dark aut! 
—probably his secretary—he. whispered something to’ 
indicating Leonardo and, when the old man had answere 
him, bestowed an intent look at the artist. An exquisite hss 
somewhat tinged with mockery, glided over the lips of Valen- 
tinois. And, at the same instant, Leonardo sensed: “Yes, it} 
is possible—everything is possible—even things worse than 
those reputed to him!” 

‘The elder of the syndics, having ended his wearisome. 
reading, approached the throne, got down on his knees, and’ 
offered up a petition to the King. Louis accidentally dropped | 
the parchment roll. The elder began bustling, desirous of 
picking it up. But Cesar, forestalling him, with a quick and 
dexterous movement picked up the roll and i it to na | 
King with a bow. 

“The lout!” someone whispered maliciously ‘behind 
Leonardo, in the throng of French grandees. “He is glad of 
the chance, and has thrust himself forward!” | 

“You speak truly, messer,” another chimed in, “The son 
of the Pope fulfills excellently the post of a lackey. If you 

/could but see how he, of a morning, waits on the King while 
_ His Majesty is dressing—warming his shirf, and so on. 

Would he balk at cleaning the royal stable, I wonder?” ft 
The artist had noted the servile action of Cesar, but to) 
him it appeared appalling rather than base—like the biisrades © | 
ous caress of a feral beast. 
All this time Paccioli was bustling, worrying, pdshitbe his | 
companion on by the elbow, but seeing that Leonardo, with. 
his ‘usual timidity, would as lief as not spend the whole day 
standing in the crowd, without finding an occasion to at- 
tract the attention of the King, the monk took decisive meas- 
ures, seized him by the hand and, bending himself double, — 
with rapid, unceasing wheezing and sibilation of superlatives 
) 


} 
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Beagendissine, invincibilissimo, prestantissimo [most per- 
‘sonable]—he presented the artist to the King. 
' Louis began speaking of the Last Supper; he praised the 
'depiction of the Apostles, but most of all was he enraptured 
by the perspective of the ceiling. Fra Luca expected the King 
‘at any minute to invite Leonardo to enter his service. But a 
|page entered and handed to the King a letter just received 
‘from France. The King recognized the writing of his wife, his 
‘beloved Anne of Brittany—the letter brought news of the 
'Queen’s confinement. 
. The nobles began to felicitate him. The throng pushed 
‘Leonardo and Paccioli aside. The King did chance to look at 
Se called them to mind and was about to say something, 
ut at once forgot them again, graciously invited the ladies 
drink with all speed to the health of the newly born princess 
fend went into another hall, 
_ Paccioli, seizing his companion by the hand, started drag- 
ging him in tow. “Hasten! Hasten!” 
_ “Nay, Fra Luca,” calmly retorted Leonardo. “I thank you 
for your exertions, but I shall not remind him: of myself; His 
“Majesty hath no time for me now.” ’ 
. And he left the-castle. 
_ On the drawbridge of Battiponte, at the South Gates. of the 
astello, Messer Agapito, the secretary of Cesar Borgia, 
‘caught up with him. He offered him, in the name of his Duke, 
‘the post of Chief Engineer—the same post which Leonardo 
‘had held under Moro. The artist promised to give him an an- 
_Swer in a few days. 
_ Approaching his house, he noticed, while still at a distance, 
‘a crowd of people in the street and hastened his steps. Gio- 
“yanni, Marco, Salaino and Cesare were carrying—probably 
for lack of any other stretcher—on an enormous, crumpled, ° 
orn and broken wing of the new flying machine, which was 
Tie the wing of a gigantic swallow, their comrade, the smith 
Astro da Peretola, in torn, bloodied clothing, with his face 
‘of a deathly pallor, That which the master had feared had 
happened; the smith had decided to test the wings, had 
‘started his. flight, made two or three sweeps with the wings, 
had fallen, and would have been killed, had not one of the 
wings of the machine caught in the branches of a tree grow- 
‘ing nearby, 
+, Leonardo helped to carry the improvised. stretcher into the 
“house and carefully put the sick man into bed. When he bent 
over him to examine his wounds, | Astro came to himself, 


i 
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and ‘whispered, Jooking at Leonardo with sina. supplica 
tion: 
“Forgive me, cua 


6 


In the beginning of November, after the magnificent fes 
tivals in honor of the newborn princess, having accepted fron 
the Milanese the oath of allegiance and appointing Marsha 
Trivulzio as his viceregent in Lombardy, Louis XII departe: 


for France. 


A mass of thanksgiving to the Holy Ghost was said in th 
Cathedral. Quiet had been established in the city but merel: 
an apparent quiet; the people hated Trivulzio for his cruelt 
and treacherousness. The partisans of Moro incited the rab 
ble, surreptitiously spreading libelous letters. Those who hat 
but recently accompanied his exile with jeers and curses nov 
recalled him as the best of rulers. 

‘ Toward the end of January a crowd near the Ticino Gate 
had wrecked the counters of the French collectors of duties 
On the very’same day, at the Villa Laderago, near Pavia, ; 
French soldier had attempted the honor of a young villag 
girl of Lombardy. Defending herself, she struck the offende 
on the face with a besom, The soldier had threatened her wit! 
an axe. In answer to her cries her father had come runnin 
with a cudgel. The Frenchman.killed the old man. A crow 


_ had gathered and done the Frenchman to death. The Frenc! 


fell upon the men of Lombardy, massacred a great pusaher o 
the people, and devastated the little village, In | 
news had precisely the same effect as that of a spark f i 
gunpowder. The people dammed up piazzas, Stes mar. f 


fe ‘places, with cries of fury: “Down with the King! Down wit 


the viceroy! Kill! Kill the French! Long live Moro!” 
Trivulzio had far too few men’ to offer resistance to th 
population of a city of three hundred thousand. Puttin 


cannon up in the tower which was temporarily serving a 


‘belfry for the Cathedral, he directed their mouths agains 


the crowd, gave orders to shoot at his first signal and, wish 
ing to make a last attempt-at conciliation, went out to fac 
the people. The rabble well-nigh killed him, drove him int 
the Town Hall, and here he would have been done for, ha 
not a detachment ‘of Swiss mercenaries from the fortres 
come to his succor just in time, led by. their Cepia Signio 
Coursainge. 
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'There followed arsons, murders, 
unishments of all Frenchmen who fell into the clutches 
f the rioters, and of those citizens who were suspected of 
ympathizing with the French. On the night of the first of 
‘ebruary Trivulzio secretly forsook the fortress, leaving it 
nder the protection of Captain D’Espe and of Codebeckar. 
jn the same night Moro, returning from Germany, was joy- 


usly received by the inhabitants of the city of Como. The 


itizens of Milan awaited him as a deliverer. 

During the last days of the riot Leonardo, apprehensive 
f cannon fire, which had destroyed several neighboring 
ouses, had moved into his cellar, building several living 


hambers there and constructing new hearths which he skill- _ 
ully connected with the old chimneys. Everything of value — 
1 the house was transferred there—paintings, drawings, man- = 
scripts, books, scientific instruments—as if into a fortalice. 


During this period he definitely. decided to enter the ser- 
ice of Cxsar Borgia. But, before departing for Romagna 
where, according to the conditions of the agreement en- 
red into with Messer Agapito. Leonardo was supposed to 
rrive not later than the summer months of the year fifteen 


undred), he intended to pay a flying visit to his old friend, 


yirolamo Melzi, at the latter’s lonely Villa Vaprio near 


filan, and bide his time there till the parlous days of war and 


iwlessness would be over. 

_On the morning of the second of February, on Candlemas, 
ra Luca Paccioli came running to the artist and announced 
lat there was an inundation in the castle; the Milanese 
uigi da Porto, who had been in the service of the French, 
ad deserted to the rebels and had-at night opened the sluices 


f the canals which filled the moats of the fortress. The water: 


ad spread, had flooded the mill in the park beside the wall 
{ the Rocchetta, had penetrated into the cellars where the 
unpowder, oil, grain, wine and other stores were kept, so 
aat, had not the French succeeded -after great difficulty in 


aving from the water a certain part of these, hunger would Be 


ave compelled them to surrender the fortress, which was the 
ery thing Messer Luigi had counted on. During the inunda- 
on the canals in the neighborhood of the castle, in the low- 


‘ing suburbs of the Vercellina Gates, had overflowed their ~ 
anks and had flooded the swampy region where the monas- — 


ty of Maria delle Grazie was situated. Fra Luca imparted 
) the artist his fears of the water damaging the Last Supper, 
nd proposed that they go to see if it had come through un- 
athed.. 


With an assumed indifference Leonardo replied that he 
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Ee. Past ee mural, *twould seem, was at.such a heigh 
that the dampness could do it no damage. But, just as soon 
as Paccioli was gone Leonardo hastened to the monastery.” 
On entering the refectory he saw miry dirty puddles on 
the brick floor—the traces of the inundation. There was an 
odor of dampness. One of the monks said that the water 
_ had risen to a quarter of an ell. ; 
ay Leonardo went up to the wall with the fresco of the Last 
_ Supper. | 
The colors, apparently, remained clear—limpid, delicate; 
not watercolors, as is usual in mural paintings, but oil colors: 
of his own invention. He had prepared the wall also in an 
‘ especial manner, priming it with a coat of clay and of 
"juniper lacquer and drying oil; over this basic coating he 
had applied a second—of mastic, pitch and gypsum. Painters 
of experience predicted the impermanence of oil colors on 
a damp wall built on a swampy lowland. But Leonardo with 
_ his usual passion for new experiments, for untried paths in 
art, persisted, paying no heed to counsels and warnings. 
From painting murals in watercolors he was also repelled” 
by the fact that working upon newly-prepared, damp white- 
wash required rapidity and resoluteness—precisely those 
qualities to which he was a stranger. “The painter of but 
few doubts attaineth but little,’ he maintained. These 
doubts, vacillations, corrections, these gropings, this endless 
- slowness of work, all so necessary to him, were possible, 
only in painting in oils. 

Bending toward the wall, he inspected the surface of the 
picture through a magnifying glass. Suddenly, in the lower 
left corner, below the cover of the table at which the Apostles’ 
were seated, he saw near the feet of Bartholomew a small 

/erack and, alongside, on the barely faded colors, a velvety 
white patch of emerging mold that resembled hoarfrost. 3 

He paled. But immediately recovering, he continued his 
inspection still more closely. The first coating of clay had 
buckled as a consequence of the dampness, and had parted 
from the wall, lifting the upper layer of gypsum with its 

_ fine crust of paints and forming in it cracks imperceptible 
to the eye through which cracks exuded the sweat of ae 
nitrous dampness from the ancient, porous bricks. 

The doom of the Last Supper was sealed; even if the ~ 
were not fated to see the fading of the colors, which could 
be preserved for some forty (even fifty) years, there was still 
no doubt of the frightful truth—his greatest creation was 
doomed to perish. 


fore leaving the refectory he looked for the last tim 
it the countenance of Christ and—as though he were now 
ooking at it for the first time—suddenly comprehended 
10w dear this creation was to him. With the ruin of the Last 
Supper and the Colossus the last threads were being severed 
which bound him with human life—if not of those near to 
im in point of time, then the distant; now his isolation 
was becoming still more hopeless. The clay dust of the ~~ 
Solossus would be scattered by the wind; on the wall where 
he countenance of the Lord had been the dull scales of 
he peeling colors would be covered with mold, and all — 
wherein he had had his life and being would vanish like a — 
shadow. : 

He returned home, descended to his underground quar- — 
ers and, passing through the room where Astro lay, halted 
for a minute. Beltraffio was applying a compress of cold 
water to the sick man. 

“Fever again?” asked the master. 

“Yes—he is delirious.” 

Leonardo bent over in order to inspect the bandage and 
fell to listening to the rapid, incoherent babbling. 

“Higher, higher . . . straight toward the sun! If but the 
wings catch not afire. A little imp? Whence? What is thy “4 
name? Mechanics? Never yet have I heard any devil called 
Mechanics! Why dost thou show all thy teeth in a grin? ’ 
Well, drop it, now. Thou hast had thy jest—let that suffice. : 
He’s dragging me—dragging me along. I can’t go on; bide 
4 while—give me a chance to catch my breath. Oh, ’tis the i 
jeath of me!” yi 
_ A cry of horror escaped his breast: It seemed to him that. © 
he was plunging into an abyss. Then he again fell to mut- 
tering hurriedly: “Nay, nay, mock him not! ’Tis my fault. _ 
He said that the wings were not ready. "Tis all over...1. 
have disgraced him—disgraced the master! Do ye hear? — 
What is this? I know of him, now—of the smallest and yet | 
the weightiest of devils—I know of Mechanics! . . . ‘Then aes 
he Devil taketh Him up into the holy city,’ Astro recited 
in a chant, as men recite in church, “ ‘and setteth Him on a 
pinnacle of the temple. And saith unto Him, If Thou be the 
Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall 
give His angels charge concerning Thee: and in their hands — 
they shall bear Thee up, lest at any time thou dash Thy 
foot against a stone!’ ** But there, I have gone and for- 
gotten—what was it He answered to the fiend of Mechanics? ian 
Dost thou not recall, Giovanni?” 2 
He looked at Beltraffio with a gaze almost conscious. The _ 
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"Dost thou not recall?” Astro insisted. 

In order to pacify him, Giovanni cited the twelfth verse — 

“of the fourth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

_ “‘And Jesus answering said unto him, It is said, Thou” 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’” 

F ““Tempt not the Lord thy God!’” repeated the sick man™ 

“with inexpressible feeling—but immediately fell to raving 

again: “Blue, blue—not even one little cloud . . . There is” 
no sun, nor shall there be—both above and below there is” 
e but the blue sky. And there is no need of wings. Oh, if the” 
master did but know how good it is to plunge into the 
_ skies—how soft they are!” 
_._ Leonardo gazed and pondered: “Because of me—he, too, 
__becatise of me! I have tempted one of the little ones, I have 
put the evil eye upon him, even as upon Giovanni!” He put his 
- hand on Astro’s burning forehead. The sick man quieted. 
- down by degrees and dozed off. 
_ Leonardo entered his underground cell, lit a candle and 
plunged into calculations. For the avoidance of new errors” 
in the construction of the wings he studied the mechanics | 
of wind, of air currents, in keeping with the mechanics of — 
Waves, of water currents. 

“If thou wilt cast two stones of equal size into calm 
water, at a certain distance from each other,” he wrote in 
his diary, “two diverging circles will thereupon be made on 

~the surface of the water. Query: When one of the circles, ; 

constantly widening, meets the other, corresponding one, will” 
the first enter the second, cleaving it, or will the impacts of 
the waves be refracted in the points of contact under equal 

“s angles?” 

The simplicity with which nature had solved this problem 
in mechanics captivated him so that he added on the side 
margin: “Questo ébellissimo, questo é sottile!” (Here js a 

_ most beautiful query, and a most subtle one!) | 

. “I. answer on the basis of an experiment,” he continued. 

_ “The circles will intersect without blending, without min- 
gling, and preserving as their constant central points both | 
places where the stones fell. 

Having made his calculation, he became convinced that 
mathematics, through laws of the internal necessity of rea- 
son, justifies the natural necessity of mechanics. 

Hour after hour passed unheeded. Evening came on. Hav- 
a ing supped, and rested by conversing with his pupils, Leo- 
ae -nardo again resumed his labors. By the familiar acuteness 


ind Sag of his thoughts he sensed es Ste dione the 
ae Was approaching some great discovery. . 

' “Look how the wind in the field driveth the waves of rye, 

how they stream, one after the other, while their stalks, 

ending, nevertheless remain unmoving. Thus do waves run 

over still water; that cat’s-paw from a thrown stone, or from 

he wind, one should call the shivering of the water, rather 
than movement—of which one can be convinced by throw- 

ng a bit of straw upon the spreading circles of the waves, 

und watching how it sways, without progression.” 

The experiment with the bit of straw recalled another 
wne to his mind, similar to it, which he had already per- 
formed while studying the laws of the motions of sound. 
Having turned a few sheets, he read in his diary: “The stroke 
of one bell finds response in a faint tremor and reverbera- — 


ion of another bell nearby; the sounding of a lutestring 


compels the corresponding string of another lute nearby to 
sound the same note, and shouldst thou place a bit of 
straw upon the second thou wilt see it vibrate.” 

With inexpressible excitement he felt a connection be- 
‘ween these two phenomena, so different from each other— ~ 
un entire undiscovered universe of knowledge between the - 
wo vibrating bits of straw, one upon the cat’s-paw of the 
waves, the other upon the responsively resonant string. And 
suddenly an unexpected blinding thought flashed like light- 
ning through his mind: 

“The law of mechanics is the same in both instances! As 
waves upon water from the thrown stone, so do the waves 
of sound go through the air, crossing one another, without 
mingling, and preserving as their central point the place of 
origin of every sound— And what of light? Even as echo 
is the reflection of sound, so the reflection of light in a _ 
mirror is the echo of light. There is but the one law of 
mechanics in all the manifestations of force. There is but 
Thy one will and Thy one justice, Thou Prime Mover: The 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection!” 

His face was pale, his eyes aflame. He felt that, anew, and 
this time as close as never before, he was. peering into an 
abyss into which none that had lived before had yet - 
peered so closely. He knew that this discovery, if proven by 
sXperiment, was the greatest in mechanics since the time of 
Archimedes, 


Two months before, having received from Messer Guido 
Berardi a letter with the news, just come to Europe, of the 
royage of Vasco da Gama, who, having navigated two oceans = 


and turned the South Cape of Africa, had found a new 


ute to India, Leonardo had been envious. And now he 

right to say that/ he had made a greater discovery than” 
lombo or Vasco da Gama, that he had beheld greater 4 
‘vistas of a new heaven and a new earth. 
A groan from the sick man came from the other side of 
the wall. The artist listened closely and immediately recalled 
his failures—the senseless destruction of the Colossus, th 

senseless perishing of the Last Supper, the stupid and fearful 
- fall of. Astro. 

“Can it be,” he ‘pondered, “that this discovery also wi 
‘perish just as tracelessly, just as ingloriously, as evening 
- that I am doing? Can it be that no one will ever hear my 
_ voice, and that I shall always be alone, even as now; in the 
~ murk, underground, as though buried alive—with my 

dream of wings?” , 

But these thoughts did not stifle the joyousness within 
“Tet me be alone. Let me be in the murk, in silence, in 
_ oblivion. Let no one ever know. J know!” 

mae such a feeling of power and victory filled his soul as 
: though those wings for which he had yearned all his life 
were already created and were raising him to the heights. 
~He began to. feel/ cramped in his underground quarters; 

he felt a desire for the sky and for spaciousness. Going out 

_ Of his house, he set out in the direction of the piazza of 
- the Cathedral. 


] 
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_ The night was clear, moonlit. Flaring up over the roofs of the 
“houses were the smokily purple refiections of conflagrations. 
_ The nearer one approached to the center of the town, to ae 
_ Piazza Broletto, the more did the throngs increase. No 
_ the blue radiance ofthe moon, now in the red light of Pe 
torches, faces distorted by fury stood out; one caught | 
glimpses of white banners with the scarlet crosses of the | 
Milan Commune, and flashes of lanthorns suspended on long { 
_ poles, of harquebuses, muskets, hand cannon, maces, staffs, 
lances, bear spears, scythes, pitchforks, staves. Like pismires — 
the people swarmed, helping oxen to drag an enormous an- — 
cient bombard of barrel staves, hooped with iron. The tocsin | 
dinned; the cannon rumbled. The French mercenaries, holed i 
_ in in the fortress, were sending a hail of bullets upon the streets . 


of Milan. The besieged boasted ey before de sie: 


eee 


hey would not leave one stone standing upon another. And ~ 
with the din of the bells, with the rumbling-of the cannon, __ 
‘was blended the unceasing wail of the people: “Kill! Kill the 
French! Down with the King! Long live Moro!” 
| Everything that Leonardo saw resembled a strange and 
‘absurd dream. “Sf 
| Near the East Gates, in Broletto, on the Piazza of the Fish- 
-Mongers, they were hanging a Picardian drummer who had” a 
fallen into their hands—a boy of sixteen. He stood on a 
‘adder leaning against a wall. Mascarello, the broiderer in 
gold, and a most droll fellow, filled the post of hangman, 
Having put a rope around the boy’s neck, and tapping his 
‘head lightly with the tips of his fingers, he declaimed with ae 
\a buffoonesque solemnity: eae: 
| “This most humble French infantryman of the Jump- 
‘the-Hedge Squad, called Monsoo Starve-Your-Belly-But- 4 
\Clothe-Your-Back, is hereby given the accolade of the Order 
of the Knights of the Hempen Necklace. In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost!” an 
I “Amen!” responded the mob. ) 
| The drummer, probably understanding but illy what was 
happening to him, blinked his eyes with great frequency, as 
‘children about to cry do; he shrank into himself and, twist- 
‘ing his thin neck, tried to ease the noose. An odd smile 
'would not leave his lips. Suddenly, at the last instant, as — 
‘though awaking from his stupor, he turned his astonished — 
|comely little face, which had quickly paled, and tried to utter 
‘something. Some request. But the mob began to roar. The 
(boy made a feeble and submissive gesture of despair, took a 
little silver cross out of his bosom—a gift from his mother or © 
|sister—on a bit of narrow- clue ribbon and, having hur- 
‘Tiedly kissed it, crossed himself. Mascarello pushed him off 

(the ladder and called out gaily: eee 
“Come, now, thou Knight of the Hempen Necklace, show 
us how they dance the French gaillard!” Aras 

And, amidst general laughter, the boy’s body, hanging on =. 

‘the hook of a torch holder, quivered in its death agony, 
as though it were truly dancing. 
Having gone a few steps farther, Leonardo saw a crone, ieea 
clad in tatters, who, standing in the street before a decrepit 
little house, just turned. into a ruin by cannon fire, among 
‘her heaped-up kitchen utensils and household goods, among 
feather beds and pillows, was stretching forth her bare, bony — 
‘arms and vociferating for help. - : 


“What ails thee, aunty?” asked Cérbollo the cobbler. 
fe “My boy—they have crushed my boy! He was lying in his ar 


- umn. The roof caved in, and the old woman spoke no more. 


_ ing an oration about the greatness of the people, about the 
! equality of the poor and the rich, about the overthrow of | 


st 


°F 3 “There is thy liberty, there is thy Republic! That is the | 


way, mates—let him have it in the neck! Fiddlesticks, ~ 


the forest of the white, arrowy, stalagmitic spires and tur- — 


Sea frightened, kindly, and melancholy face.. 
Ver 


- with the names of tavern nymphs, upon the bark of the © 
- elms in suburban groves—but which knife he now styled 


=... the’ floor fell Guetehhe may be alive yet! 
, oh, oh, help me!” ‘ 
A cast-iron cannon-shot, tearing through the air with © 
quealing and whistling, plopped on the crooked roof of the © 
little house. The beams crackled; the dust went. up in a col- © 


‘Leonardo approached the Town Hall. Opposite the Loggia — 
degli Osii, near the Lane of the Money Changers, a scholar, 7 

_ probably some student at the University of Pavia, standing - 
Upon a bench which served him as a cathedra, was deliver- | 


pots: The crowd listened mistrustfully. : 

“Citizens!” shrilled the scholar, waving about his knife, © 
Chih in ordinary times served him for peaceful necessities © 
—miending goose quills, the slicing of cervellata (a white 
sausage of brains), the carving of arrow-transpierced hearts, 


the Poniard of Nemesis. “Citizens, let us die for liberty. Let © 
us erse the Poniard of Nemesis in the blood of tyrants! 
‘Long live the Republic!” 
“Whatever is he lying about?” voices were heard in the — 
_ crowd. “We know what sort of. liberty ye have in mind— ™ 
ye traitors, ye French spies! To the Devil with the Republic! 

i Long live the Duke! Kill the traitor!” 

When the orator began to clarify his idea with classical | 
examples and citations from Cicero, Tacitus, Livy—they 
dragged him off his bench, threw him down and fell to drub- _ 
bing him, to the refrain of: 


brother—thou thinkest to fool us, but thou canst not! Thou 

' wilt long remember how to incite the people against their 
- lawful Duke!” 
Leonardo emerged on the Piazza dell’Arengo and asa 


_rets of the cathedral in its double illumination—blue from ~ 

the moon, red; from the glow of the conflagrations. 
Out of the throng’ which resembled a mound of heaped-up — 

bodies, -before the castle of the archbishop, came screams — 

-and howls. 

_. “What is all that?” the artist asked of an old artisan, with 


_ “Who can make them out? They know not themselves, 
_ likely as not. They are giving a ps ape to Gincope 
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hie. the master of the markets; he is a spy, so they say, 
ought over by the French. Been feeding the people with 
jisoned victuals, ‘twould seem. Then, again, it may not 
ven be he. They beat up the first one that falls into their 
ands. "Tis a frightful business! O Lord Jesus Christ, have 
nercy upon us sinners!” 


Out of the mound of bodies popped up Gorgoglio, the 


lassblower, flaunting, as though it were a trophy, a staff on 
he end of which a bloody head was stuck. Farfanicchio, the 
treet gamin, was running after him, hopping and squeal- 
ng: “A dog’s death for a dog! Death to all traitors!” 

The old man crossed himself piously and uttered the 
yords of a prayer: “A furore populi libera nos, Dominel” 
From the wrath of the people, O Lord, deliver us!) 

From the direction of the Castle came the blare of trum- 

ets, the beating of drums, the rattle of harquebus fire 
nd the cries of attacking soldiers. At the same instant 
here thundered forth from the bastions of the fortress a 
hot that made the earth quake, and it seemed that the whole 
ity was falling in ruins. This*was a shot from the famous 
igantic bombard, a brazen monster, called by the French 
Aargot la Fotte and by the Germans die Tolle Grete (Mad 
Miargaret). . 
_The shot hjt a burning house beyond the Borgo Nuovo. 
\ pillar of fire swirled to the night sky. The piazza was lit 
yy a red glow—and the soft light of the moon was dimmed. 
The people darted hither and yon like black shadows, scurry- 
ng and dashing about in the grip of horror. Leonardo con- 
emplated these human phantoms. 

Every time that he recalled his discovery he thought he 


yerceived—in the glow of the fire, in the cries of — 


he crowd, in the din of the tocsin, in the rumbling 
f the cannon—the calm waves of sounds and of 
ight which, swaying evenly, like a cat’s-paw caused 


yy a stone falling on water, spread through the air, crossing — 
me another, without blending and keeping as their center — 


he place of their origin. And a great joy filled his soul at 
he thought that men could never, in any way, upset this 
\imless play, this harmony of endless unseen waves, and the 


aw of mechanics, the law of justice, ruling over all, like the ~ 


ole will of the Creator, the angle of incidence equaling the 
ingle of reflection. 

The words which he had written down at one time in his 
liary rang in his soul: “O mirabile giustizia di te, primo 


Aotore! Oh, that admirable justice of Thine, Prime Mover! . 


No force hast Thou denied the order and quality of its 
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e <8. effects. Oh, Thou Stupendous Necessity i 
n a all effects to issue from their cause in the ae 


was like to the serene light of the moon over the glow 
_ the conflagrations. 


On the morning of the fourth of February, in the year fif- 

: teen hundred, Moro entered Milan by the Porta Nuova. ~ 
On the evening before Leonardo had set out for the villa 
- of Melzi, in Vaprio. 


nee is 
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Eestolame Melzi had served‘ at the court of the Sforzas. | 
When, some years ago, his ‘young wife had died, he had 
- forsaken the court, settled down in his isolated villa at the | 
foot of the Alps, at a five hours’ ride to the northwest of |)" 
Milan, and there led a philosopher’s life, far from the d 
“tractions of the world, delving his garden with his oy : 
thands and giving himself up to the study of the esoteric 
‘sciences and to music, of which he was passionately fond. }) 
They said that Messer Girolamo busied himself with black |* 
_ Magic so that he might summon from the world beyond the 

- grave the shade of his dead wife. 

* Galeotto Sacrobosco the alchemist and Fra Luca Pacci 

Were not infrequent guests of his, passing whole nights 

disputes about the secrets of Platonic Ideas, and the laws 

_ Pythagorean Numbers which govern the Music of the Spher 
Sica it was Leonardo’s visits which afforded the greatest j 
‘to the host. Working on the construction of the Martesana |} 
Renal the artist frequently visited this region and had grown 
fond of the beautiful villa. 

Vaprio was situated on the steep left bank of the river 

"Adda. The canal was laid between the river and the villa” 
garden. Here the swift current of the Adda was checked by | 
rapids, One could hear the unceasing surge of the water, re- ||”! 

- calling the booming of sea surf. Between its precipitous | 

_ banks of weather-beaten yellow sandstone the Adda, boister-— hr 

ous, free, sped its chill green waves, while alongside the }) 


placid canal, mirror-smooth, with the same green mountain 
waters as those of the Adda but gentled, tamed, slumbrously 
heavy, glided silently between its straight banks. This con- 
trast seemed to the artist. full of a prophetic significance: he 
compared, and could not decide which was the more splen- 
did—the creation of intelligence and of human will, his own 


creation, the Martesana Canal, or its proud, wild sister, the 


Adda; both currents were equally close and understandable 
to him. 

From the upper terrace of the garden a vista of the green 
plain of Lombardy spread out, between Bergamo, Treviglio. 
Cremona and Brescia. In the summer the scent of new- 


mown hay rose from floating meadows, unencompassable by - 


‘the eye. On the fertile fields the lustily growing rye and 
wheat screened to their very summits the fruit trees, and 
caught by their twigs, the ears of grain kissed the pears, 
apples, plums, and the whole plain seemed one enormous 
garden. Toward the North the mountains of Como showed 
darkly; over them, in a semicircle, reared the first ramifica- 
tions of the Alps, and still higher, in the clouds, their 
golden-roseate snowy peaks glowed. 

Between the joyous campagna of Lombardy, where every 
nook of the soil was delved by the hand of man, and the 
jwild, desolate, enormous crags of the Alps, Leonardo sensed 
the same contrast, filled with harmony, as between the placid 
‘Martesana Canal and the ominously turbulent Adda. 

Fra Luca Paccioli was also staying at the villa, as well 
as the alchemist Galeotto Sacrobosco, whose house near the 
Vercellina Gates had been demolished by the French. Leo- 
nardo, preferring solitude, held aloof from them. On the 
other hand, he soon became very friendly with Francesco, 
the host’s little son. 

Timid, as bashful as a girl, the boy for a long while 
fought shy of him. But once, entering the artist’s room on 
an errand from his father, he saw the varicolored glasses 
‘with the aid of which the artist was studying the laws of 
supplementary colors. Leonardo invited him to look through 
them; the amusement proved to the boy’s liking. Fa- 
miliar objects took on a fairyland appearance now somber, 
now joyous, now inimical, now kindly—depending on 


whether he were looking through a yellow, a blue, a red, — 


a lilac or a green glass. 


There was also another invention of Leonardo’s which — 


proved to be to his liking—the camera obscura; when upon 
a sheet of white paper there would appear an animated 
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See wherein ‘one could distinctly see the wheels of a ‘e 


mill turning, a flock of daws wheeling above a church, 
e@ gray ass of the woodchopper Peppo, loaded with fag- 
, picking his way over the muddy road, and the tips of 
the poplars bending before the wind—Francesco could no © 
Jonger contain himself and began clapping his hands. 
_ But most of all-was he captivated by the rain gauge, con- 
sisting of a brass ring with divisions, a little stick that re- © 
 sembled the beam of a scale, and two little balls suspended 
_ therefrom, one covered with wax, the other with cotton 
wool; when the air was saturated with humidity, the cotton 
_ wool would absorb it; the little ball enveloped in it would 
‘ ‘sink and, descending, would tip the beam of the scales for 
_ several divisions of the ring, by means of which one could — 
' measure with exactness the degree of humidity, whereas the 
Bt wax ball remained impervious to it, and as light as before. — 
_ In this manner the movements of the beam foretold the © 
_ weather a day or two ahead. The boy constructed a rain 
gauge of his own and would rejoice when, to the amaze~ 
ment of the domestics, his predictions would be fulfilled. 
In the village school of Don Lorenzo, the old abbot of a — 
neighboring. cloister, Francesco studied but lazily: he mem- — 
 orized Latin grammar with aversion; at the sight of the ink- — 
“smeared green covers of his arithmetic his face would 
lengthen. But Leonardo’s science was such that it seemed 
to the boy as interesting as a fairy tale..-The appliances of — 
‘mechanics, of optics, of acoustics, of hydraulics, attracted 
him just as though they were living, magic toys. From morn 
- till night he would not tire of listening to Leonardo’s stories. 
- With grown-ups the artist was secretive, inasmuch as he ~ 
Knew that every careless word might draw suspicions or a — 
sneer upon his head. With Francesco he spoke of all things | 
trustingly and simply; not only did he teach him but, in his ~ 
turn, learned from him. And, recalling the word of the © 
Lord: “Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and — 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
_ dom of heaven,” ** he would add: “Nor shall ye enter into — 
the kingdom of knowledge.” a 
It was at this period that he was writing his Bodh, of — 
_. Stars. | 
Of March nights, when the first breath of spring was al- 
_ Yeady wafted upon the air, though the cold had not yet. de- 
parted from it, standing on the roof of the villa together 
a with Francesco, he observed the course of the stars; he drew 
the spots of the moon, so that, subsequently comparing 
Fa - them, he might learn whether they changed their outlines — 
or no. On one occasion the boy asked him if it were true J 


t * § oh ; 


pa the stars, as Paccioli said, that they were like diamonds 
Set by God within the crystal spheres of the heavens which, 
Tevolving, draw them along in their progress and produce 
music. The master explained that, according to the law of 
friction, the spheres, revolving for the duration of so many 
millennia with unbelievable rapidity, would have fallen 
apart, their crystal edges would have become eroded, their 
music would have ceased, and the “irrepressible dancers” 
would have stopped in their tracks. 

Having pierced with a needle a sheet of paper, he allowed 
him to. look through the opening. Francesco beheld the 
stars, devoid of their rays, resembling radiant, round, in- 
finitely small dots or globules. 


“Those dots,” said Leonardo, “are enormous; many of them 


worlds hundreds, thousands of times larger than ours, which, 
however, is by no means poorer nor more insignificant than 
all the other heavenly bodies. The laws of mechanics—me- 
chanics, sovereign on earth and discovered by the intelli- 
gence of man—govern worlds and suns.” 

Thus did he establish the “nobility of our world.” 

“Just such an incorruptible star,” said the master, “just 
such a radiant mote of dust, doth the earth seem to the in- 
habitants of other planets, even as these worlds seem to us.’ 

Much of what he said Francesco did not understand. But 
when, throwing back his head, he would contemplate the 
starry sky, he was overcome with awe. 

“But what is there—beyond the stars?” he would ask. 

“Other worlds, Francesco, other stars, which we see not.” 

“And beyond them?” 

“Still others.” 

“Yes, but in the end—in the very end?” 

“There is no end.” 

“There is no end?” repeated the boy, and Leonardo felt 
Francesco’s hand tremble within his; in the light of the un- 
moving flame of a lamp burning on a little table in the midst 
of the astronomical instruments he saw that the child’s face 
had become covered with sudden pallor. 


“But where,” asked he, slowly, with growing amazement, - 
“where is paradise then, Messer Leonardo—the angels, the 


martyrs, the Madonna, and God the Father, sitting on His 
throne—and the Son, and the Holy Ghost?” 

The master was about to retort that God is everyaneae 
in all the grains of sand of the earth, as well as in the suns 
and the RE EESeS; but kept his peace, sparing the child’s 
then 
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ying to capture, as in a portrait, its living likeness—that 
’ especial, unique aspect which would never be repeated again - 


_ He explained to Francesco how to arrive at the years of a 
tree by the number of rings in a cross section of its trunk 
and, by the thickness of these rings, at the degree of mois- | 
‘ture of the corresponding year, and at the direction in which 
the branches grew, inasmuch as the edges of the rings turned 
toward the north were thicker, whereas the pith of the tree 
trunk was always found. toward the southern side of the tree, 
since that side is warmed by the sun, to which it is nearer . 
_ than the side toward the north. 
He told him-how vernal sap, collecting between the inner 
green membrane—the “little shirt’—of the trunk and its 
- outer bark, distends the latter, wrinkling it, forming new, 
deeper cracks-within those of the year before and thus in- 
creases the girth of the tree. Should one lop off a branch or ' 
tear off the bark, life’s healing power draws a more copious | 
supply of nutritive fluid toward the affected part than to all 
the others, so that subsequently the bark thickens over the | 
healed scar. And so mighty is the eager current of the 
juices that, after Feaching the injury they cannot stop their. 
initial impetus and zise“above the affected part, exuding in the 
form of sundry buddings and knotty srowess, “after the 
_ manner of bubbles in boiling water.” 

_ Leonardo spoke of nature with restraint, with seeming 
coldness and asperity, caring only for scientific clarity. The 
_ tender details of the spring life of a plant he defined with 
_ dispassionate exactitude, as though the matter dealt with a 

dead machine: “The younger and thinner the branch, the 
_ more acute the angle of the branch and the trunk.” He re- 
_ duced to abstract mathematics the mysterious laws of the 
_ coniform arrangement, its regularity like that of crystals, of 
'- the needles of the firs, pines and spruce trees. 

But meanwhile, beneath this dispassionateness and cold- 
_ ness, Francesco surmised the artist’s love toward all living 
it - things as well for the tiny leaf—as pitiably Saini as the | 


fon 
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face of a newborn babe, which leaf nature had purposely 
piaced under the sixth upper leaf, so that it might be the 
first to receive the light, so that a drop of rain, running 
down the stalk, might not be impeded by anything—as for 
the ancient, mighty boughs which stretch forth from the 
shade toward the sun, like supplicating arms; or for the 
force of the vegetable sap, which hastens to the succor of a — 
wounded place, like living, seething blood. 

At times, in the thickness of the forest, he would stop and, 
smiling, gaze for long at a green shoot of grass struggling out 
from under last year’s withered leaves; at a bee, weak from ~ 
its winter’s sleep, crawling with difficulty into the unopened 
calyx of a snowdrop. It was so quiet all around that Francesco 
heard the beating of his own heart. Timidly he would raise 
his eyes up to the master’s. The sun, through the semi-— 
translucent branches, illuminated the flaxen-fair hair, the 


long beard and the thick, beetling eyebrows of Leonardo, ; 


surrounding his head with an aura; calm was his face and 
splendid—at such moments he resembled ancient Pan, who 
hearkens to the growing of the grass, the babbling of under- 
ground wellsprings, the awakening of the woe bapetegs forces - 
of life. : 

To him all things were alive; the universe was one great — 
body, even as the body of man was to him a universe in ~ 
little. In a drop of dew he saw an image of an aqueous 
sphere embracing the earth. At the sluices in the little ham- 
let of Trezzo, near Vaprio, where the Martesana Canal com- 
menced, he studied the river’s waterfalls and whirlpools, 
which he likened to the waves of a woman’s hair. 

“Note,” he would say, “how the hair follows two cur- 
rents—one straight, smooth, along which it is drawn by its 
own weight; the other, a return one, which weaves it into 
the ringlets of curls. Thus also in the movement of the water 
One part rushes downward, while the other forms whirl- 
pools, the sinuosities of currents, resembling locks of hair.” 

The artist was attracted by these enigmatic resemblances, 
the consonancies of nature, like to voices calling to one an- 
other from different worlds. 

Investigating the origin of the rainbow, he noted that the 
same plays of color are also to be met within the wings of ; 
birds, and in stagnant water near rotting roots, and in- 
precious stones, and in grease floating on water, and on old 
panes of dulled glass. In the designs of the hoarfrost on trees, 
on frozen windows, he found a similarity with living leaves, 


flowers and grasses—as though in the world of icy crystals 


nature had pe viene dreams of Enpertaple life. 


at ines he felt that the was drawing near to great — 
new world of knowledge which, perhaps, would be revealed 

only to the coming ages. Thus he wrote in his diary about 
~ the power of the magnet, and of amber rubbed with cloth: “T 
' cannot see a means whereby the mind of man could explain 
s phenomenon. My supposition is that the force of the . 
magnet is one of many forces unknown to man. The universe | 
is full of innumerable possibilities, never yet bodied forth.” 


10 


‘On one occasion Guidotto Prestinari, a poet living i in Bergamo, — 
- near Vaprio, came calling. At supper, growing offended at _ 
- . Leonardo, who had not lauded his stanzas sufficiently, he 
Jaunched into a dispute about the advantages of poesy 
Over painting. The artist kept his peace but at last the bitter- 
ness of the poet aroused amusement within him, and he took 
- to contradicting him, half jestingly: 

“Painting,” said Leonardo, * ‘is superior to poetry if only i in 
_ that it depicts the works of God, rather than the conceptions — 
of men, with which latter the poets content themselves—at 
least those of the present day; they depict not, but merely 
_ describe, borrowing from others all that they have—traffick- 
ing in the goods of others. They do but compose—gather- 
ing the old rubbish of different sciénces; well might they be 
compared with those who sell stolen goods— 
Fra Luca, Melzi and Galeotto fell to refuting him. Leo- 
nardo little by little became absorbed, and this time he 
spoke without any jesting: | 
“The eye giveth to man a more perfect knowledge of na-. 
ture than doth the ear. That which is seen is more authentic 
than that which is heard. In verbal description there is 
but a series of separate images, following one another; 
whereas in a picture all images, all colors, appear simul- 
taneously, blending into one, like to sounds in accord, which 
maketh possible in painting, as well as in music, a greater 
degree of harmony than in poesy. But where there is no 
higher harmony, there is also no higher beauty— Ask a 
lover which is the more delectable to him: a portrait of his 
beloved or a description—even if the latter be by the great- 
est of poets.” 
_ All involuntarily smiled at this argument. 
_ “Here is something that happened to me once,” continued 
a Leonardo. “A certain youth of Florence was so taken with a 
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feminine face in a picture of mine that he purchased it an 
wanted to destroy those signs which showed the picture to be > 
of a sacred nature, so that he might without fear kiss the 
beloved image, But conscience overcame the desires of love. 
He put the picture out of his house, since otherwise he had 


‘no peace. There, ye verse makers, try, in describing the — 
‘charm of woman, to arouse in man such a fervor of passion, — 


Aye, signori, I will not say it of myself— I know how much 


is lacking in me—but of such an artist as hath attained 


perfection; verily, through his power of contemplation he is 
no longer merely a man. Whether he be spectator of heavenly 


splendor, or of images monstrous, laughable, pitiable, hor- _ 3 
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rible—he is a very potentate, like God! 
Fra Luca reproached the master for not collecting his 


writings and committing them to print. The monk offered to — 


‘find a publisher for them. But Leonardo stubbornly refused. 


‘He remained true to himself to the very end: not a line of © a 


his was printed during his lifetime. But in the meanwhile he 
wrote his notes as if he were holding converse with a reader. 
At the beginning of one of his diaries he excuses himself for 


the disorder of his jottings, for their frequent repetitions: i 


-“Chide me not for this, reader, inasmuch as the subjects are 
countless, and my mind cannot retain them so as to know 
what was spoken of in previous notes and what was not; all 
‘the more so since I write at great intervals, and at different 
periods of my life.” ee 

Once, desiring to present the development of human spirit, 
he drew a tow of cubes: the first, falling, knocks down the 
second; the second, a third, the third, a fourth, and so on, 
ad infinitum, Underneath he wrote: “One’ jolts the other.” 
And he also added: “The cubes designate the generations of 

“mankind and the stages of its knowledge.” On another draw- — 
ing he represented a plough, turning up the earth, with the 
inscription: Persistent Rigor. 

He believed that his turn, too, would come in the row of 
falling cubes—that at some time or other men would re- 
spond to his summons also. re 


He was like to a man who has awakened in the darkness, _ 
at too early an hour, when all others are still asleep. Soli- _ 


tary among those of his day he wrote his diaries in a cryptic — 


“script for some brother in the distant future; and for him, 


also, in the murk before morn, a plougher of desert places, — : 


had he gone out into the field to make mystic furrows with 


his plough, in “persistent rigor.” 


n the last days of March more and more alarming tidings — 
_ began to arrive at the Villa Melzi. The troops of Louis XII, — 
under the command of Ser de la Trémouille, had crossed 
the Alps. Moro declined battle, suspecting treason from his 
soldiers; and, tortured by superstitious premonitions, grew — 
“more fearful than a woman.” Rumors of war and of politics 
cored the villa at Vaprio as a faint, muffled rumbling. 

Thinking neither of the French king nor of the Duke, 
Rr conardo and Francesco rambled over the nearby knolls, 
_ dales and groves. At times they climbed upward, following 
_ the current of the river, into the wooded hills. Here Leonardo 
would hire laborers and make excavations, searching for an- 
tediluvian seashells and petrified marine animals and water 
plants. 

- __ On one occasion, returning from a ramble, they sat down 
* to’rest under an old linden tree, on a cliff over the steep 
_ bank of the Adda. The endless plain, with its ranks of 
wayside poplars and elms, was spread out at their feet. The 
cheery little white houses of Bergamo could be seen in the 
_ glow of the evening sun. The enormous snowy massifs of 
the Alps seemed to soar in the air. Only in the distance, 
almost at the very rim of the sky, between Treviglio, Castel 

_ Rozzone and Brignano, was there a swirling cloudlet of smoke. 
_ “What is that?” asked Francesco. 
~ “Y know not,” replied Leonardo. “A combat, Be ua 
There, dost see the little flames? Cannon-shots, *twould seem. | 
Can it be an encounter of the French and our men?” ) 
_ Of late such chance exchanges of firing could be seen 
more and more frequently on the Lombardy plain, now at — 

this spot, now at that. 

_ They gazed for a few moments at the cloudlet. Then, . 
having forgotten it, they began to inspect the trophies of 
their latest excavations. The master picked up a large bone, 
as sharp as a needle, still encrusted with earth—probably 
from the fin of some antediluvian fish. 

“How many nations,’ he murmured meditatively, as 
though soliloquizing, his face irradiated by a serene smile, 
“how many kings hath time turned to dust since this fish © 
_ with its wondrous body structure fell asleep in the deep of 
- the cavern where we found it today! How many millennia 
_ have passed over the universe, what overturns have taken ] 
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place, while it lay im its secret place, shut in on all aides 
propping up the heavy clods of soil with the bare bones of 
its skeleton, disintegrated by patient time!” 

He indicated with an all-embracing gesture the plain spread- 
ing out before them. 

’ “All that you see here, Francesco, was at one time the bed 
of an ocean covering a great part of. Europe, Africa and 
Asia. The marine animals which we find in these mountains — 
bear witness to those times when the summits of the Apen- 
nines were the islands of a great sea, and over the plains of 
Italy, where the birds soar now, fish were swimming— 

He again looked at the distant cloudlet of smoke with its 
sparks of cannon fire. By now it appeared to him so small in 
the infinite distance, so tranquil and roseate in the evening — 
sun, whose glow was like that of a holy lamp, that, it was 


hard to believe a combat was raging there and men were 


slaughtering one another. 

__A flock of birds flew across the sky. His gaze following — 
them, Francesco tried to imagine the fish which had at one 
time been swimming here, in the waves of a great sea which 
had been just as deep and void as the sky. 


They were silent. But at that instant both felt the seltoainet a 
thing: what did it matter which would vanquish the other— 


the French the Lombardians, or the Lombardians the French; 


the King, or the Duke; one’s own party or the outlanders? ‘ ; 


The fatherland, politics, glory, war, the fall of kingdoms, the 
uprising of nations—all that seems to men great or awe~ » 
some—did it not, amid the eternal serenity of nature, re- 
semble that cloudlet, melting away in the light of evening? 
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At the Villa Vaprio Leonardo finished a picture which he had 
begun many years ago, while yet in Florence. 


The Mother of God, in a rocky cavern, was holding the in- 


fant John the Baptist with Her right hand and keeping Her 
left extended over her Son, as though desiring to unite both _ x 
—the man and the God—in a single love. John, with hands — < 
piously folded, was on one knee before Jesus, Who was 


blessing him with two fingers. By the way the infant Savior =e 


Was sitting, naked on the naked earth, with one plump dim- 


pled leg under the other, leaning upon a chubby little hand 
with its fingers spread out, it was evident that He was 
not Pa able to eau crawl. But in His face there was 
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dy perfect wisdom, which was at the same time childish © 
Simplicity also. A genuant angel, with one hand supporting 
the Lord, with the other indicating the Forerunner; had his | 
face turned to the spectator, a face imbued with grievous 
premonition yet bearing a tender and strange smile. In the | 
distance, among the crags, a humid sun was shining through | 
the haze of a shower upon the mistily blue, slender and pin- | 
nacled mountains, of an aspect extraordinary, unearthly, | 
_ resembling stalagmites. These crags, seemingly gnawed clean, | 
worn down by briny surf, recalled a dried-up seabed. And | 
‘within the cavern deep gloom reigned, as if under water. The — 
eye barely distinguished the subterranean wellspring, the 
_ round leaves of water plants, resembling webfeet, the fragile 
- small calyxes of pale irises. One could hear, as it were, the | 
_ slow drops trickling from above, from the overhanging vault- — 
ed arch of the black-layered rocks of dolomite as the damp- 
ness penetrated between the roots of the ground creepers, , 
a lichens and wolf’s-paw. Only the face of the Madonna—half 
- childlike, half virginal—shone amid the murk, like fine ala- 
baster with a flame within it. The Queen of Heaven appeared | 
_ to men for the first time in this mysterious twilight, in this _ 
_ subterranean cavern—mayhap the erstwhile sanctuary of an- 
cient Pan and the nymphs—near the very heart of Nature, 
like a mystery of mysteries: the Mother of the God-Man in > 
_ the bosom of Mother Earth. | 

Se This was the creation both of a great artist and a great 
scientist. The blending of shade and light, the laws of vege- | 
table life, the structure of the human body, the structure of 
the earth, the mechanics of drapery, the mechanics of femi- 
nine curls, which twist like the currents of whirlpools, so 
that the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection 
_ —all that the man-of science had investigated with “austere 
_ figor,” had tested and measured with dispassionate exactness, 
_ had dissected like a lifeless cadaver—the artist had united 
' anew into a divine whole, had transformed into living beauty, 
into mute music, into a mystic hymn to the Most Pure Virgin, © 
_ the Mother of the Veritable One, With equal love and knowl- | 
edge had he depicted the fine veins in the petals of the irises, — 
and the dimple in the plump little elbow of the Child, and the 
- millennial cleft in the dolomite cliff, and the tremor of the — 
deep’ water in the underground wellspring, and the tremor of — 

_ deep sorrow in the smile of the angel. : 
; All things did he know, and all things did he love, inas- — 


| 
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_ much as great love is the daughter of great knowledge. ~ 
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The alchemist Galeotto Sacrobosce conceived the idea of 
making an experiment with the Wand of Mercury. Thus were — 
styled the sticks of myrtle, almond, tamarind or some other 
astrological” wood which had, it would seem, an. affinity © 
with metals. These sticks were used to reveal copper, gold. 
and silver lodes in mountains. 

With this end in-view he set out with Messer Girolamo to 
the eastern shore of Lake Lecco, where there were many dig- ~ 
gings. Leonardo accompanied them, although he put but 
little trust in the Wand of Mercury and scoffed at it, as vom 7 
as at the other maunderings of the alchemists. a 
| Not far from the settlement of Mandello, near the foot of | 
‘Monte Campione, there was an iron mine, The inhabitants 
thereabout related that several years before a landslide had 
buried within it a large number of miners; that in its very 
lowest depth sulphurous fumes were escaping out of a crey- — 
‘ice, and that a stone cast into it flies down with an unending, — 
gradually diminishing rumble, without reaching bottom, in- — 
asmuch as the abyss had none. These tales had aroused the 
(curiosity of the artist. He resolved that, while his companions — 
were busy experimenting with the Wand of Mercury, he 
would investigate the abandoned mine. But the villagers, 
‘supposing that the Foul One dwelt therein, refused to ac- 
(company him. In the end one old miner did consent. 

A subterranean passage, steep, dark, resembling a well, 
‘with half-ruined slippery steps descending inthe direction of 
‘the lake, led to the shafts. The guide went on ahead with a 
lanthorn, Leonardo, carrying Francesco in his arms, fol- 
lowed him. The boy, despite-the supplications of his father 
‘and the dissuasions of the master, had gotten his way after — wf 
much imploring to be taken along. ‘ 
| The passage constantly became narrower and steeper. They = 
had counted up to two hundred steps but the descent still 
‘continued, and it seemed as if it would never end. A stifling 
dampness was wafted up from below. Leonardo kept striking a 
the walls with a pickax, listening to the sound, inspecting — 
stones, the strata of the soil, the bright mica spa in 
‘the veins of granite. A 
| “Afraid?” he asked with a kindly smile, feeling Francesco 
snuggling up to him. 

| Kee tis ok eli abiag you I am never ae An 


a silence, he added quietly: “Ts it dries eMenee — 
, what father says—that you are going away soon?” 
Yes, Francesco.” 


__ “To Romagna, to serve Cesare, Duke of Valentinois.” 
~ “To Romagna? Is that far?” 

- “°Tis several days’ journey from here.” 

“Several days!” repeated Francesco. s cigiaps means we shall 

oe see each other again?” 

_ “Nay, why | should that be? I hath come to you, just as 
oon as I can.” { 
_ The boy grew pensive; then, with both arms, in impulsive — 
tenderness, he embraced Leonardo’s neck, snuggled up to him 
still closer, and said in a whisper: “Oh, Messer Leonardo, 
- take me—take me with you!” 

“Whatever art thou saying, lad? How can that be? There’s 
a war going on there——” 

_ “Let there be war! I tell you I fear naught when I am 
Se with you! I shall be your servant, I shall clean your clothes, 
_ sweep your rooms, give your horses their feed, and also, as 
you know, I can find seashells and imprint plants on paper — 
__ with charcoal. Why, you yourself were saying but the other © 
_ day that I do it well. I shall do everything—everything that . 

i 
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_ you may order me to do—like a grown-up. Oh, do but take 
' me along, Messer Leonardo—do not forsake me!” 
“But what of Messer Girolamo? Or dost thou think that he 
. ee let thee go with me?” 

“He will let me go, he will! I shall wheedle it out of him. 
btHe is kind. He will not refuse me if I cry. Well, if he © 
will not let me go, then I shall slip away on the sly. Do but | 


tell me that I may... Yes?” 

Boe “Nay, Francesco, 7 know that thou dost but say so; yet 

s thou thyself wilt not leave thy father. He is old, poor fel- 
iow —” 

“Poor fellow, indeed—but ’tis I who am the poor fellow. 
_ And yet you too are one. Oh, Messer Leonardo, you do not — 
_ know—you think me a little boy. But I know everything! 
_ Aunty Bona says you are a wizard, and the schoolmaster in 
* the village, Don Lorenzo, also says you are wicked, and that 

‘I may send my soul to perdition by being with you. Once, 
4 _ when he spoke ill of you, I answered him so that he almost 
ave me a beating. And they all fear you. But I fear you 
not, because you are better than all of them, and I want to be 
‘with you always!” 

Leonardo stroked his head in silence; and, for some 
re Eason. there came eee to him the time, several years a0, 
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when he had pate carrying in the very same way the little — 

, lad who had taken the part of the Golden Age at Moro’s ; 
festival. 
Suddenly the clear eyes of Francesco dimmed, the corners — 

of his mouth drooped, and he whispered: “Well, what can I — 
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do? Let it be so, then—let it! For I know why you do not — 

want to take me with you. You love me not. Whereas L—” 

and he burst into uncontrollable sobs. a, 
“Cease, lad. Art thou not ashamed? Better listen to what I 


- shall tell thee. When thou art grown up I shall take thee as a 
pupil, and wwe shall live gloriously together and shall never ~ 
part again.” : 

Francesco raised his eyes to him, with the tears still glisten- 
ing on his long lashes, and looked at him with an intent, a 
prolonged. gaze. ys 
| “Is that true—you will take me? Perhaps you do but — 
say so, in order to console me, but will forget abouy it’ 
later?” 

“Nay, I promise thee, Francesco.” 

“You promise? But after how many years?” i 
_~ “Well, in seven or eight, when thou shalt be fifteen—” 
j “Seven—” Francesco checked. off on his fingers. “And we ~~ 
‘shall part no more?” oie 

“Never, till death itself.” Pm 
“°Tis well, then, if it be for certain—but only if it be for — 
' .certain; in seven years?” sf 
“Yes, for certain.” rs 
ia Francesco gave him a-happy smile, caressing him with an 

especial caress he had invented—which consisted of rubbing 

his cheek against Leonardo’s face, as cats do. 
“But do you know, Messer Leonardo—'tis amazing! I had a 

_ dream once; it seemed I was descending in darkness down ~ 
long, long steps—the very same way we are doing now; and — 

it seemed as if I had always been doing so, and would always _ 

be doing it, and there was never an end to them. And some- 
one whose face I could not see was carrying me. But I knew 
that this person was my mother. And yet I do not remember 
her—she died when I was very little. And here, now, is this 

dream, in reality. Only it is you, and not my mother. But 

with you T feel just as well as I did with her. Nor have I a 

any fear— ote 
Leonardo glanced at him with infinite tenderness. aes 

' In the darkness the child’s eyes shone with a mysterious 
_ light. He offered his lips to Leonardo trustingly, as though — 
| sage toa mghomner, fhe master kissed fhemssond it seemed to 
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On returning home the inmates of Vaprio were alarmed by 
tidings of the approach of French troops. 

~The enraged King, in revenge for its uprising and treach- 
ery, was giving Milan up to the pillage of his mercenaries. All 
2 that could do so sought refuge in the mountains. Wains 
~ laden with household goods, with weeping women and chil- 
; dren, rolled in endless succession along the roads. At night 
from the windows of the villa one could see “red roosters 
_ on the plain—the glow of conflagrations. From day to day a 

" pitched battle was expected under the walls of Novara, 
~ which was to decide the fate of Lombardy. One day Fra 
- Luca Paccioli, returning to the villa from the city, informed 
them of the latest frightful happenings. The battle had been set 
for the tenth of April. In the morning when the Duke, hav- 

ing left Novara, was putting his troops in battle array, by 
- now in full view of the enemy, his chief forces, the Swiss 
- hirelings, bribed by Marshal Trevulzio, refused to engage in 
the combat. The Duke implored them in tears not to ruin 
him and swore, in the event of victory, to give them part of 
his lands. They remained implacable. Moro changed his 
‘clothes to those of a monk and would have fled. But a cer- 
tain Swiss from Lucerne, by the name of Schattenhalb, point- 
- ed him out to the French. The Duke was seized and led off 
to the Marshal, who paid the Swiss thirty thousand ducats— 

“the thirty pieces of silver of Judas the betrayer.” 

Louis XII entrusted Ser de la Trémouille with the de- 

_ livery of the captive to France. He who, according to the 
expression of the court poets, had been, “after God. . . the 
first to guide the rudder of Creation, the wheel of Fortune,” 
was trundled off on a cart, in a barred cage, like a trapped 
beast. The tale ran that the Duke, ’twould seem, had im- 
plored his jailers, as a special favor, to let him ‘take with 
4 him to France the Divine Comedy of Dante. 


every day. The French were devastating Lomellina; the 
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The stay at the villa was becoming more dangerous with 
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lansquenets Seprio; the Venetians the Martesana region. Rob- 
ber bands roamed round about Vaprio. Messer Girolamo 
with Francesco and Aunt Bona was preparing to leave for 
Chiavenna. 

Leonardo was passing his last night at the Villa Melzi. 
According to his wont, he was marking down in his diary. all 
the curious things he had heard and seen during the day. 

“When a bird hath a small tail,’ he wrote on that night, 
“but its wings are broad, it flaps them with greater force, 
turning so that the wind may blow directly under its wings 
and lift it upward—as I have marked in the flight of a 
young kestrel over the cloister at Vaprio, to the left of the 
toad to Bergamo, on the morning of the 14th of April, in 
the year 1500.” 

And alongside, on the same page: 

“Moro has lost State and riches and liberty; never a 
one of his works will be finished by himself.” 

Not a word more—as though the fall of a man with whom 
he had spent sixteen years, as though the overthrow of the 
great house of Sforza, were to him of lesser importance and 
interest than the flight of a bird of prey over a desert tract. 


BOOK ELEVEN [1500] 


- ‘THERE SHALL BE WINGS! 


Pigliera il primo volo il grande ucello sopro del dosso del 
suo magno Cecero, empiendo l’universo del stupore, empiendo 
di sua: fama tutte le scritture, e gloria eterna al nido dove 
nacque. 


back of the Great Swan, filling the universe with astonish- 
_ment, filling all scriptures with its fame. And may there be 
eternal glory to the nest where the Great Swan was born!) 

; LEONARDO DA VINCI 


_ Situated in Tuscany, between Pisa and Florence, not far 
from the city of Empoli, on the southern slope of Monte 


esire, before his departure for Romagna and entering the 
‘service of Cesare Borgia, to visit this hamlet, where he had 
1 aged uncle living—Ser Francesco da Vinci, his father’s 
other, grown rich in the silk trade. He alone of all the 
~ family loved his nephew. The artist longed to see him and, 
- if/it were possible, to place in the house of Ser Francesco his 
upil, the mechanic Zoroastro da Peretola, who had not 

scovered fully from the consequences of his frightful 
and was in danger of being a cripple all life long. The 


eonardo departed from Florence, alone, on a mule, 


river plain with its highway to Pisa, he took a narrow 
oad winding over the low, monotonous knolls. a 

The day was not a’ warm one, and was cloudy. The 
lly white sun, sinking in the mist, its light aqueous and 
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(The Grand Bird shall take its first flight—a man on the . 


through the Al Prato Gates, following the downward current — 
the Arno. Near the city of Empoli, having abandoned ~ 


di persed, foreboded a wind from the north. The horizon on } 


oe ath 


both sides of the road was widening: The knolls were rising, 


imperceptibly and statelily, like waves. One could sense the — 


mountains beyond them. The grass growing in the glades 
was vernal but neither thick nor of a vivid green. And all 


around everything. was dull,. subdued, greenish-gray, ordi- — 


nary, almost poverty-stricken, reminding one of the north: 


the fields with wan ears of grain, the endless vineyards with — 
their enclosures of rough stones, and the olive trees, equi- 


distant from one another, with their sturdy, knee-jointed 
trunks, interweaving delicate, spidery shadows upon the 
ground. Here and there, before some lonely chapel, or a 
vacant suburban villa with smooth yellow walls, irregularly 
disposed windows, and tiled overhangs for agricultural im- 
plements, were rows of coal-black cypresses, rounded and 
pointed as spindles, like those cypresses which can be seen 
in the paintings of early Florentine masters, and silhouetted 
sharply and gracefully against the background of the moun- 
tains, also of the prevailing grayish-blue, which had by now 
appeared in the placid and fluent distance. The mountains 
grew higher. One could feel the slow but constant ascent. 
One could breathe easier. The traveler passed Sant’ Ausano, 
Calistri, Lucardi, the cappella of San Giovanni. 

It was growing dark. The clouds had scattered. Stars began 
to glimmer, blinking. The wind freshened. This was the be-, 
ginning of the piercingly cold and sonorously bleak northern 
wind from beyond the mountains—the tramontana. 

Suddenly, beyond the last steep turn, the hamlet of Vinci 
was revealed in its entirety.. Here was hardly a level spot. 
The knolis had passed into hills; the plain, into knolls. And 
to one of these—small, pointed—clung the huddled hamlet 
of stone. Against the twilight sky the black tower of an old 
fortress reared up, ethereal and slender. Lights twinkled in 
the windows of the houses. 

At the foot of a mountain, at the crossing of two roads, 
a little lamp in the niche of a wall lit up a small clay 
figure, covered with a glossy glaze of white and blue, of the 
Mother of God, a sculpture familiar to the artist since child- 
hood. Before the Madonna knelt, bowed and with face cov- 
ered with her palms, a woman in a poor dark-colored dress 
—probably a woman from the hamlet. 

“Caterina,” Leonardo uttered in a whisper the name of 
his dead mother—also a simple country girl of Vinci. 
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Having crossed the bridge over a rapid little mountain river 


he turned to the right, ascending a narrow path that ran be- 


of a rosebush, hanging over a wall, brushed his cheek, ever 


' tween garden walls. It was altogether dark by now. A branch a 
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so softly, as though bestowing a kiss upon him in the dark, 
and wafted forth its fragrant freshness. 

Before the ancient wooden gates set in a wall he dis- 
faounted, picked up a stone and struck it against an iron 
brace. This was the house, at one time belonging to his 
grandfather, Antonio da Vinci, and now to his uncle 
Francesco, wherein Leonardo had spent the years of his 
childhood. 

There was no response. In the silence one could hear the 
murmur of the Moline de Gatte current, at the bottom of 
the ravine. Above, in the hamlet, awakened by his knocking, 
the dogs began to bark. They were answered from the yard 
by the hoarse, cracked barking of what was probably an 
exceedingly senile hound. Finally, a hoary, bent old man 
¢ame out with a lanthorn. He was hard of hearing and for 
a long time could not make out who Leonardo was. But when 
he did recognize him he burst into tears of joy, almost drop- 
ping his lanthorn, and fell to kissing the hands of the man 
whom he had, forty or more years ago, carried in his own 
arms, and kept on constantly repeating through his fears: 
“Oh, signor, signor—my Leonardo!” The watchdog, lazily 
—évidently merely to humor his old master—wagged his tail 
at half-mast. Gian-Battisto—so was the old man called— 
informed Leonardo that Ser Francesco had gone to his vine- 
yard near the Madonna dell’ Erta; thence he would be 
bound for Marcigliano, where a monk he knew was treating 
him for an ache in his reins with a distillation of knapweed, 
and that he would be back in two days. Leonardo decided to 
wait—all the more so since on the following morning Zoroas- 
fro and Giovanni Beltraffio were supposed to arrive from 
Florence. 

The old man led him into the house, which at this time 
Was practically unoccupied—Francesco’s children were living 
in Florence; he fell to bustling, summoned his pretty little 
sixteen-year-old, flaxen-haired granddaughter, and began is- 
suing orders for supper. But all Leonardo asked for was some 
wine of Vinci, bread, and some water from the wellspring, for 
which water his uncle’s estate was celebrated. Ser Francesco, 
despite his prosperity, lived just as his father had lived, and 
his grandfather and great-grandfather before him, with a 
simplicity which might have seemed poverty to a man used 
to the conveniences of big cities. 

The artist entered the lower chamber, so familiar to 
him—a chamber which served both as parlor and kitchen— 
With a few unwieldy chairs, and with benches and chests of 


Tylitkened turned wood, grown parerouatle smooth from age, 
with its stand for the heavy pewter plate and soot-covered 


beams along the whole length of its ceiling, with bundles of 


dried medicinal herbs hung up on them, with its bare white 
walls, its enormous sooty hearth and brick floor. The sole 
innovation was the thick, turbidly green glass in the windows 


with a honeycomb design, but with the cells concise and ~ 


rather rounded at the corners. Leonardo remembered that — 


in the years of his childhood the windows had been stretched 


over—as in all the houses of the inhabitants of Tuscan vil- 
lages—with waxed cloth, so that the rooms were filled with 
twilight even in the daytime, while in the upper chambers, — 
which served as bedrooms, the windows were closed only 


_ with wooden shutters, and not infrequently of mornings dur-_ 
_ing the cold of winter, which was severe in those parts, the — 


water in the washbasins would freeze. 


The gardener made a fire out of the fragrant mountain 
heather and juniper—ginepro—and lit a small lamp of clay ~ 


with a handle and a long narrow~-neck, resembling those 
which are found in ancient Etruscan tombs, and which hung 


within the fireplace on a small copper chain. His grand- 


_ daughter's exquisite, gentle visage seemed still more en- 
chanting in this simple, humble room. Here, in this half-wild 


corner of Tuscany, in the blood, in the speech, in the house- — 


hold utensils, in the customs of the people, had been pre- 
served imprints of immemorable antiquity—the traces of the 

_ Etruscan tribe. 
While the young girl was busying herself, putting on the 
table a round loaf of unleavened bread—flat, resembling a 
_ wafer—a platter of lettuce salad with vinegar, a jug of wine 
and dried figs, Leonardo ascended the creaking staircase to 
the upper chambers. Here, too, everything was as of old. In 
the center of a spacious low chamber was the same enor- 


mous quadrangular bed wherein a whole family could have — 
found room and in which his good grandmother, Monna 
Lucia, the wife of Antonio da Vinci, had once slept with little — 


' Leonardo. Now the family couch, sacredly preserved, had de- 


scended By inheritance to Uncle Francesco. Just as of yore, 
_ on the wall at the head of the bed hung the Crucifix, a little — 


image of the Madonna, a seashell for holy water, a bundle 


of dried gray grass, called the nebbia (or “mist”) and an — 


ancient little sheet with a Latin prayer. 
He returned to the ground floor, sat down at the fire, drank 


_ some water and wine out of a round noggin which had a . 


fresh smell of olive wood, which. slo eed ae 
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his distant childhood—and, being left alone, when Gian- 
Battisto and his granddaughter had gone off to bed, sank 
into radiant, tranquil thoughts. 


2 


He was thinking of his father, a notary of the Florentine 
Commune, Ser Pietro da Vinci, whom he had seen but a few 
days ago in Florence, in his own house, honorably acquired, 
on the lively Street of the Ghibellines—an old man of seventy, 
still hale, ruddy of face and with white curly hair, Leonardo 
had never in all his life met a man who loved life with such 
simplehearted love as did Ser Pietro. In years past the 
notary had nurtured a fatherly tenderness toward his il- 
legitimate firstborn. But when the two younger, legitimate 
sons;—Antonio and Giuliano—had grown up, fearing that 
their father might set aside a part of their patrimony for 
the illegitimate, they strove to bring about ill will between 
father and son. During their last meeting Leonardo had felt 
himself a stranger in the family. Especial concern, in view of 
the rumors which were spreading at that time regarding 
his godlessness, was evinced by his youngest half-brother 
Lorenzo, almost a boy in years but already shrewd in mat- 
ters of business, a Sniveller and a disciple of Savonarola, a 
virtuous and avaricious shopkeeper and one of the guild of 
Florentine woolmen. Not infrequently he would let his con- 
yersation with the artist—in the presence of his father—turn 
upon Christian faith, upon the need for repentance, upon 
humility of thought, upon the heretical opinions of certain 
present-day philosophers, and in parting had bestowed upon 
him a book devoted to the Salvation of the soul, a work of 
his own composition. 

Now, sitting by the fireside of the old familial chamber, 
Leonardo got out this book, written in a small, painstaking, 
shopkeeping hand: 

A Book of Confession, Composed by me, Lorenzo di Ser 
Pietro, da Vinci, a Florentine; Sent to My Sister-in-Law, 
Nanna. Most Useful for them that be Desirous of Con- 
fessing their Sins. Take thou this Book, Reader, and Read 
Therein. When thou seest in the enumeration thy Sin, note 
‘it down; but that of which thou art Guiltless—pass it 
by: It shall be of Benefit to Others, inasmuch as, Thou mayst 
be Assured, of such Matter even a Thousand Tongues could 
not tell Enough. 


the youthful woolster with a true shopkeeper’s meticulous- 
ness, and a series of eight pious meditations, “Which every 
Christian should bear within his Soul, when approaching 
the Mystery of Confession.” 

With the pompousness of a theologian did Lorenzo dis- 
course on whether it were a sin or no to wear broadcloth 
and other woolen goods on which no duty had been paid. 
“As concerning the Soul.” he decided,“‘the wearing of Such 
Foreign weaves can cause no Harm, if the Duty be Unjust. 
And therefore let not your Conscience be Abashed, my Be- 
loved Brethren and Sisters, but be ye of Good Cheer! And 
should any of you say; ‘Lorenzo, whereon dost thou base 
such suppositions of thine concerning woolen stuffs from 
abroad?’—I would answer: ‘Last year, in fourteen-ninety- 


nine, whilst I was in the town of Pisa on matters of busi- 
ness, I heard in the church of San Michele a sermon by a ~ 
certain Brother Zanobi, a monk of the order of Saint Dominic, _ 


who affirmed with amazing and well-night incredible abun- 

dance of learned arguments the same things concerning 

woolen stuffs from abroad which I am maintaining now.’ ” 
In conclusion, still with that same dismal, sluggishly flow- 


ing prolixity, he told how the Devil had long kept him back 


from writing an edifying book, under the specious pretext 
(among others) that he, Lorenzo, apparently did not possess 
the learning and eloquence required for such a task, and that 
it behooved him, as a good woolman, to concern himself 
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There followed a detailed inventory of sins, compiled by 


with matters pertaining to his shop, rather than with the — 


writing of spiritual books. But, having overcome the tempta- 
tions of the Devil and having arrived at the conclusion that 
this business required not so much attainments in scholarship 
and eloquence as Christian love of wisdom and godly 
thoughts, he had, with the help of God and the Ever-Virgin 
Maria, finished the “said book, dedicated to my sister-in- 
law Nanna, as well as to all my brethren and sisters in Christ.” 

Leonardo turned his attention the “Representations of the 
Four Christian Virtues,” wherein Lorenzo, probably not with- 
out a thought in back of his mind of his brother, the 
famous artist, advised painters how to represent the following 
allegories: Discretion—with three visages, to signify that it 
contemplates the present, the past, and the future; Justice— 
with sword and scales; Fortitude—leaning on a column; 
Temperance—with compasses in one hand, with shears in the 
other, “Wherewith she cuts off and terminates every Excess.” 


There: was wafted from the book upon Leonardo the _ 
familiar spirit of that bourgeois piety which had surrounded — 


‘= 
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his childhood years and, transmitted from generation fo gen- 
eration, had reigned in the family. 

Even a hundred years before his birth the founders of 
the house of Vinci had been just such honest, parsimonious, 
and Godfearing clerks in the service of the Florentine Com- 
mune as his father, Ser Pietro. In the year 1339, in some busi- 
mess records, there was the first mention of the artist's great- 
great-grandfather’s grandfather, a notary of the Signoria, a 
certain Ser Guido di Ser Michele da Vinci. 

His grandfather Antonio arose before him, as though he 
were alive. The wordly wisdom of the grandfather was every 
Whit the same as the wisdom of his grandson, Lorenzo. He 
taught his children not to strive for anything great—neither 
for glory, nor honor, neither for posts, governmental or 
military, nor for exceeding wealth, nor for exceeding learning. 

“To hold to the mean in all things,” he was wont to say, 

*is the surest way of all.” 

Leonardo remembered the calm and pompous voice of the 
old man in which he instructed them in the cornerstone 
tule of life: Keep to the mean, in all things. 

“Oh, my children, take an example from the ants, that do 
take care today of the needs of the morrow. Be saving, be 
moderate, With whom shall I compare the goodly master 
of a household, the father of a family? With the spider shall 
I compare him, in the midst of his far-flung web, that, 
feeling the tremor of the thinnest thread, doth hasten to 
reinforce it.” 

He demanded that each evening, toward the time that the 
angelus bells rang the Ave Maria all the members of the 
family should be gathered together. He himself made the 
rounds of the house, locking the gates, carrying the keys up 
to his bedchamber and hiding them under his pillow. Never 
a trifle in the household-eluded his unslumbering eye: whether 
it was insufficient hay given to the oxen, whether the wick in 
the lamp were let too far out by a maidservant, so that too 
much oil was consumed—all things did he note, of all things 
did the take heed. Yet there was no niggardliness about him. 
He used the best of stuff for his clothes and advised his 
children to make the same choice without stinting money, 
inasmuch as it was sturdier—there would be lesser need 
of change, and therefore clothing of good stuff was not only 
more respectable but also less costly in the end. 

The family, in the opinion of the grandfather, should live 
together, without parting, under the one roof, for, said he: 
“When all eat at the one table, one cloth sufficeth, and one 


candle; whereas at two Pais, two cloths are needed, and 
two lights; when the one hearth warms all, one fagot of ~ 
wood is enough; whereas two are needed for two hearths—. 
and thus in all things.” 

He looked down on women: “Their duty is to take care 


of the kitchen and the children, without mixing in the 
affairs of their husbands; a man of folly is he that believeth _ 
in the reason of woman.” oe 

_ The wisdom of Ser Antonio was not devoid of craftiness. “4 


“My children,” be would reiterate, “be merciful, as is de- 
manded of you by our Mother the Church; but still, prefer 
fortunate friends to unlucky. ones,. the rich to the poor. For 
therein doth the highest art of life consist—while ccreneee ; 
benevolent, to outsmart the smart one.” a 

He taught them to plant fruit trees on the boundary line Be 
of their field and that of another so that they could cast 
their shade on the field of the neighbor; he taught them to 
refuse the request of a loan with graciousness. 

“Herein the shrewdness is twofold,” he would add: “You — 
will both save your money and have the pleasure of laugh- — 
ing at him that would cozen you. And if he that maketh the — 
request be a clever man, he will comprehend you and will — 
come to respect you still more for having been able to refuse’ 
him with decency. He is a knave that taketh; he is a fool 
that giveth. As for those of your kin and your household, 
assist them not only with moneys, but with sweat, blood, 
honor as well—with all that you possess, grudging not life 
itself for the welfare of the house; for remember, my be- 
loveds: *tis of far greater glory and profit to a man to do good 
unto one’s own than unto strangers.” 

After an absence of thirty years, sitting under the roof 
of his father’s house, hearkening to the prolonged howling 
of the wind and watching the embers expiring on the hearth, 
‘the artist meditated on how his whole life had been one great _ 
infraction of his grandfather’s thrifty, spider-and-ant wisdom, 
as ancient as the world—had been that: riotous i bret at 
that lawless excess which, in the opinion~of his brother — 
Lorenzo, the Goddess of Moderation was supposed to cut of 
with her shears of iron. ve 
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On the feiloming: day, early in ‘ie morning, he left the wait 
; Saunas "naa the gardener and, passing pn 
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Speeadrable hamlet of Vinci, with its high and narrow little 
owe clinging in a huddle on the slope of the knoll around 
e old fortress, began to ascend toward the neighboring 
~ Fittle settlement of Anchiano by a steep road that constantly 
went uphill. Again, as yesterday, the mournful, pallid, seem- 
ingly wintry sun was shining, the heavens were cloudless 
and chill, rimmed with a turbid lilac, even thus early in the 

_ morning. The tramontana had gained strength during the 
night, but it did not blow by fits and starts, as yesterday, 

but steadily, directly from the north, as though plummeting 

from the sky, whistling monotonously in the ears. Again the 

Same wan, quiet fields; again, here, on this height, the 

Meager vineyards, reminding one still more of the north, 

_ spreading along the slopes of the knolls in semicircular tiers 
(lunette, as the villagers of Vinci called them); the grasses 

_ that were neither thick nor vivid, poppies that were shedding 
- their petals, dusty-gray olive trees, the sturdy black branches 

_ of which shuddered OCEANS. from the wind, fitfully and 

painfully. 

: Upon entering the little settlement of Anchiano, Leo- 
_nardo halted, unable to recognize the places he once knew. He 
Temembered that the ruins of the Castle of Adimari had 

- been here on a time, and that one of its still standing towers 
had been occupied by a little country ordinary. Now on this 
spot, on the so-called Campo della Torracchia, stood a new 
house with smoothly whitewashed walls, in the midst of a 
vineyard. Behind the low stone enclosure a villager was dig- 
_ ging around the vines with a pickax. He explained to the 
artist that the proprietor of the ordinary had died, while his 
heirs had sold the land to a wealthy sheep-raiser of Orbig- 

nano who, having cleared the summit of the knoll, had 
cultivated upon it a vineyard and an olive grove. 

_ It was not out of mere curiosity that Leonardo was making 
"enquiries about the little inn at Anchiano; he had been 
born in it. 

Here, at the very entrance to the poor little mountain 
settlement, above the highway which, topping Monte Albano, 

_ led from the plain of Nievole to Prato and Pistoia, in the 

_ somber shell of the knightly tower of Adimari, fifty years 
ago there had nestled a cheerful country ordinary—an os- 

_ teria. A sign on creaking rusty hinges, with the inscription 

_ of Bottiglieria (Liquors at Retail), the open door showing 

_ tiers of kegs and rows of pewter mugs and potbellied clay 

_ jugs, the two small grated windows, unglazed, purblind, 

~ seeming to wink slyly with their blackened shutters, and the 

_ Steps of the little stoop worn smooth by the feet of the 
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Shall Be Wines! 


gasoters—a these Beves out from beneath a fresh pent — 
‘root of grapevines through which the sun filtered. The in- — 
|habitants of the settlements round about on their way to — 
‘the fair at San Migniato or Fucecchio, hunters of wild goats, 
muleteers, doganieri (revenue guards of the Florentine bor- 
der) and other unpretentious folk would drop in here for 
friendly talk, to drain a fiasco of the cheap tart wine, or to — 


have a game of drafts, of cards, of dice, of zarro, or 


tarocchi (tarot). aM 
' The servant in this inn was a girl of sixteen, a total or- 
phan, a poor contadina—a village maid—by the name of 
Caterina. 

One day, in the spring of the year 1451, a young Floren- 
tine notary, Pietro di Ser Antonio da Vinci, who had come — 
from Florence, where he used to spend the greater part — 
of the year on business, for a stay at his father’s villa, was 
Invited to Anchiano to conclude a long-term lease on a sixth 
part of a stone olive press. Having cemented the terms in 
good legal form, the villagers invited the notary to wet the 
bargain in the nearby little inn on the Campo della Tor- 
racchia. Ser Pietro, a man unassuming, amiable and courteous 
even with simple folk, willingly agreed. They were served by 
Caterina. The young notary, as he himself subsequently con-' 
fessed, fell in love with her at first sight. Under pretense of 
“hunting quail he put off his- departure to Florence until 
autumn and, having become a habitué at the tavern, he fell 
to courting Caterina, who proved to: be a maid more in- ~ 
accessible than he had at first supposed. But it was not in 
vain that Ser Pietro was reputed a vanquisher of hearts. He 
“was four-and-twenty, he dressed like a dandy, he was hand- © 
some, dextrous, strong and possessed of that self-assured 
amatory eloquence which simple women find so captivating. 


Caterina resisted for a long time, praying for help from 


the Most Pure Virgin Mary, but at last could not withstand 
him. Toward the time of year when the Tuscan quail, having 
grown fat on the juicy grape clusters of autumn, fly away 
from the vale of Nievole, she was with child. 
The rumor of Ser Pietro’s liaison with the poor orphan, — 
servant of the Anchiano ordinary, had reached Ser Antonio 
da Vinci, Threatening his son with a father’s curse, he 
packed him off without delay to Florence, and in the winter 
of the same year, in order to make “the youngster settle 
down,” married him off to Madonna Albiera di Ser Giovanni _ 
Amadori—a girl neither young nor fair, but who came of a 
“respectable family and had a good dowry; as for Caterina, 
epee et of <0. 8 day laborer of his, a poor vies 
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of Vinci—a certain Accattabrighe di Pietro det Vacnaeea 
elderly, morose, of a heavy disposition, who, so it was 
Se, had nailed his first wife into her coffin by beating her 
e whenever he was in drink. Coveting the promised thirty 
florins and a tiny patch of an olive grove, Accattabrighe 
had not been squeamish about covering up the sin of another 
- with his honor. Caterina submitted without a murmur. But 
she sickened from sorrow, and well-nigh died after giving 
birth. Her breasts were dry; and, in order to nurture little 
~ Leonardo—thus was the infant christened—a she-goat was 
procured from Monte Albano. Pietro, despite his love and 
_ sorrow for Caterina, also submitted, but talked his father into 
_ taking Leonardo into his house to be brought up. In those 
_ days offspring from the wrong side of the blanket were not 
despised; they were almost always brought up as equals of the 
legitimate ones, and were not infrequently actually shown 
a preference. The grandfather agreed, all the more so since 
his son’s first marriage was without issue, and entrusted the 
little boy to the care of his wife, Monna Lucia di Pietro 
-£ozzi da Baccaretto, Leonardo’s kindly grandmother. 
Thus did Leonardo, the son of the unsanctioned love of 
the twenty-four-year-old notary of Florence, and the seduced 
servant girl of the inn at Anchiano, enter the virtuous, God- 
fearing family of the da Vincis. 
, In the governmental archives of the city of Florence, in 
' the census—catasto—for 1457, was preserved a notation, 
written in the hand of his grandfather, Antonio da Vinci, 
notary: 
~“Leonardo, son of the above-mentioned Pietro, born out 
of wedlock, of him and of Caterina, now the wife of Accat- 
tabrighe di Pietro del Vacca, da Vinci; five years of age.” 
Leonardo remembered his mother as in a dream—espe- 
cially her smile, tender, elusively flitting, full of mystery, 
seeming somewhat sly and odd on her simple sad face of 


an almost austere beauty. Once, in Florence, in the museum ~ 


_at San Marco, in the gardens of the Medici, he saw a statue 
which had been found in Arezzo—an olden city of Etruria— 
a little copper Cybele, the immemorably: ancient goddess of 
the Earth, with the same strange smile as that of the young 

_ village girl of Vinci—his mother. 

It was Caterina the artist had in mind when he wrote in his 

_ Book of Painting: “Have you not noted how the mountain 

; women, though clad in poor and coarse stuffs, surpass by 

_ their beauty those who are arrayed in finery?” 

Those who had known his mother when she had been 

young asserted that Leonardo resembled her. In particular 


aT ee 


did his Janie long hands, his long golden-hued curls, as ae 


soft as silk, and his smile, fecall Caterina. From his father he 


had inherited his mighty physique, his health-begotten 


A 


‘strength, his love of life; from his mother his feminine charm, 


which permeated his whole being. 
The little house where Caterina dwelt. with her husband 


was situated not far from the villa of Ser Antonio. At noon- 
day, when his grandfather took his siesta, arid Accattabrighe — 
, went off with his oxen to work in the field, the boy would — 


make his way through the vineyard, clamber over the wall 
and run to his mother. She would be awaiting him, sitting 
on the front steps with a spindle in her hands, Seeing him 


from afar she would stretch forth her arms. He would throw — ; 


himself upon her and she would cover with her kisses his 


face, his eyes, his lips, his hair. 


Still more did he like their meetings at night. On holiday i 


evenings old Accattabrighe would repair to the tavern, or 
to dice with his gossips. In the night Leonardo would with 
exceeding caution arise from the wide family couch, where 
he slept beside his grandmother Lucia; half-dressed, he would 
noiselessly open the shutters, crawl out of the window, 
_climb down the dry limbs of a spreading fig tree to the 


ground and run to Caterina. Sweet to him were the chill of — 
the dewy grass, the cries of the night corncrakes, the stinging ~ 


of the nettles, the sharp stones that cut his bare feet, and 
the glimmer of the distant stars, and the fear lest his grand- 
mother, awakening, miss him, and the mystery of the almost 
guilty embraces when, having-gotten-into Caterina’s bed, in 


the darkness, under the blanket, he would cling to her with | 


all his body. 

Monna Lucia loved and spoiled her grandson. He re- 
membered her never-varying, dark-brown dress, the white 
kerchief framing her swarthy, kindly face, covered with 


tiny wrinkles; her quiet lullabies, and the tempting odor of ) 
berlingozzo—a rustic pasty with crust browned in cream — 


which she used to bake. 


But he and his grandfather did not get along. In the a 


beginning Ser Antonio taught his grandson himself. The boy 


listened to the lessons unwillingly. When he had turned seven 


he entered the school attached to the Church of Santa 


Petronilla, adjacent to Vinci. Latinity also was wasted Upon, 4 


Not infrequently, having left the house for school, he if 
would make his way into a wild ravine, grown over with — 


reeds, lie down on his back and, fér hours on end, follow the 


pen of the flocks of cranes with an envy that was a tor ice 
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ent, Or else, without plucking them, but merely caine 
a “petals of flowers, painstakingly, so as: not to damage 
them, he would marvel at their frail construction, their low- 
ered stigmata, their stamens and anthers. When Ser Antonio 
_ would go to town on business little Nardo, taking advantage 
of his grandmother’s good nature, would run away to the 
_ mountains for days at a time and, by craggy steeps, above 
.. precipices, by paths unknown to any where only goats clam- 
' bered, would scramble up to the barren summit of Monte Al- 
_bano whence he could see the unencompassable meadows, 
groves, fallow lands, the marshy lake of Fucecchio, and Pis- 
toia, Prato, Florence, the snowy Apuan Alps and, in clear 
' weather, the narrow, misty-blue streak of the Mediterranean. 
He would return home all in scratches, dusty, sunburned, 
_ but so merry that Monna Lucia had not the heart to scold 
him or to complain to his grandfather. 

The boy led a lonely life. He saw but rarely his kindly 
Uncle Francesco, and his father, who gave him presents of 
Citified sweets—both men passed the greater part of the year 
in Florence; with his schoolmates he was not at all intimate. 
Their games were foreign to his nature. When they would 
_ tear off the wings of a butterfly, gloating in its crawling, his 
* face would become qualmishly distorted and, paling, he 

would walk away. At one time, after seeing the old house- 
keeper slaughtering in the cattle yard a suckling pig fatted 

_ for a holiday, which struggled and squealed piercingly, he 

long and stubbornly refused to eat meat, much to Ser An- 
tonio’s indignation. 

On one occasion some schoolboys, under the leadership of 
a certain Rosso, a clever, bold and mean mischiefmaker, had 
captured a mole and, having sated themselves with its suf- 
_ ~ ferings, had tied it by one paw, half-alive, in order to give 
_ it up to the fangs of the sheep dogs. Leonardo threw himself 

- at the crowd of children, knocked down three boys— 

being strong and nimble enough—and taking advantage of 

their stupefaction, since they were not expecting any such ac- 
tion from the habitually quiet Nardo, he seized the mole 
and dashed off into a field with all his might. Coming’ to 
their senses, his comrades started off after him, with shouts, 
laughter, whistling and cursing, throwing stones at .him. The 
‘lanky Rosso—he was Nardo’s senior by five years—clutched 
him by the hair and a fracas was on. If his grandfather’s 
gardener, Gian-Battisto, had not hastened up, he would have 
_ received a cruel drubbing. But the boy attained his end— 
_ during the rough-and-tumble the mole ran away and saved 
a itself. In the heat of ees defending himself from aos at- 
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tacking Runes ord had blackened the latter’s eye. The ie 
mischiefmaker’s father, a cook living in the adjacent villa of 
a noble, complained to Nardo’s grandfather. Ser Antonio be- | 7 
came so angry that he would have given his grandson a beat- 
ing. His grandmother’s intercession averted the punishment. — 
Nardo was merely locked up for several days in a cubbyhole — 
under the stairs. am 
Subsequently recalling this injustice, the first in an infinite’ . 
sequence of others which he was fated to undergo, he put this 
self-interrogation in his diary: 
“If thou hast been imprisoned even in childhood, when — 
thou didst act as thou shouldst—what will they do with thee 
now that thou art mature?” soy 
Sitting in the dark cubbyhole, the boy watched a spider 
suck the blood out of a fly in the heart of its web, which 
played like a rainbow in a ray of sunlight. The victim — ? 
struggled in its paws, with a high, gradually expiring buzz- 
ing. Nardo could have saved it, even as he had saved the 
mole. But a dim, insuperable feeling restrained him: without 
hindering the spider from devouring its prey, he observed 
the greed of the monstrous creature with the same dispas-— 
‘sionate and innocent curiosity as he had the mysteries of the a 
frail structure of flowers. Vi 
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‘Not far from Vinci a large villa was being erected for Signor 
‘Pandolfo Rucellai by the Florentine architect Biagio da Ra- 
;venna, a pupil of the great Alberti. Leonardo, being frequent- 
ly at the site where the building was going up, watched the — 
laborers raising the walls, the leveling of the laid stones with 
‘a square, the lifting of them with machines. On one occasion _ 
Signor Biagio, having gotten into talk with the boy, was 
‘struck by the clarity of his mind. At first in passing, half in 
oo then later, having little by little become engrossed, her: 

gan to instruct him in the first basic principles of arithme- — 
‘tic, algebra, geometry and mechanics. The ease with which — 
‘the pupil caught everything, on the wing, as though he were 
frecalling something which he had known before, seemed to 
the teacher incredible, well-nigh miraculous. 

The grandfather looked askance at the whims of his grande 
son. He was displeased, also, by the fact that the latter was ; 
left-handed—this was deemed an ill omen. It was supposed — 

la rea who. made eppacs with the Devil, that waereel 
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and others who pore over books of biack magic, were born 
left-handed. The inimical feeling toward the child was aug- 
“mented in Ser Antonio when a woman from Faltuniano, who 
was herself a healer and a herb doctor, assured him that the 
~ old woman from Monte Albano, in the backwoods hamlet 
of Fornello, to whom the black she-goat, the wet nurse of 
_ Nardo, had belonged, had been a witch. The sorceress might 
have, as easy as not, in order to please the Devil, bewitched 
_ the milk of Nardo’s she-goat. 

_ “The truth is the truth,” reflected the grandfather. “No 
matter how one pampers a wolf, it will still turn its eyes to 
the forest. Well, ’tis the will of God, evidently! There is never 
a family without its freak.” 

Impatiently did the old man expect his favorite son Pietro 
to make him happy by the advent of a legitimate grandson 
and a worthy heir, inasmuch as Nardo somehow seemed like 
a chance foundling, and truly an illegitimate in this family. 

‘The dwellers. on Monte Albano told of a certain peculiarity 
of those regions, which was’ nowhere else met with—the 
white coloration of many plants and animals—he who was 
not an eyewitness would not credit these stories, yet the 
wayfarer roaming through the Albanian groves and meadows 
knows well that there one really does frequently come upon 

_white violets, white strawberries, white sparrows, and even 

White fledglings in the nests of black thrushes. That, aver the 

inhabitants of Vinci, is why this whole mountain has re- 

ceived, from antiquity immemorable, the name of the White 

—Monte Albano. 

Little Nardo was one of the marvels of the White Moun- 
_ tain, a freak in the worthy, everyday family of Florentine 
_ notaries—a white fledgling in the nest of black thrushes. 


3 


When the boy had turned thirteen, his father took him from 

Vinci to his house in Florence. Since then Leonardo had 
_ Visited his birthplace but rarely. 

There has been preserved in one of the diaries of the 
artist—for the year of 1494, when he was in the service of 
the Duke of Milan—a brief and, as was his wont, an enig- 
_ Matic entry: “Caterina arrived, on the 16th of July, 1493.” 
_ One might think that the matter dealt with a servant, taken 
~ into the house for domestic needs. In reality this was the 
mother of Leonardo. 
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' After the death of her husband, Accattabrighe di Pietro 
del Vacca, Caterina feeling that she, too, had not long to 
live, had a desire to. see her son before her death. Joining 
some pilgrim women who were setting out from Tuscany for 
Lombardy to worship at the relics of Sant’ Ambrogio and the ~ 
most unimpeachable Holy Nail, she had arrived at Milan. 
Leonardo received her with reverent tenderness. He felt him- 
self in her presence, as hitherto, the little Nardo who used 
to come to her secretly in the night with his bare little feet 
re getting into her bed, beneath the blanket, cling closely 
to her. 

The little old woman, after seeing her son, would have re- 
‘urned to her native hamlet, but he detained her, hiring for 
ner and arranging with great care a peaceful cell in the ad- 
lacent nunnery of Santa Chiara, near. the Vercellina Gates. 
She fell ill and took to her bed, but stubbornly refused to 
move to his house, to avoid causing him any inconvenience. 
He placed her in the large Milan hospital, resembling a 
magnificent palace, built by Duke Francesco Sforza—the Os- 
pedale Maggiore—and visited her every day. And yet none 
of his friends, or even his pupils, knew of Caterina’s sojourn 

Milan. He made practically no mention of her in his 
Jiaries save once, and then but casually, in reference to a 
curious face—as he put it, a “face out of a fairy tale’—of a 
certain young girl, tortured with an excruciating ailment, 
whom he was observing at that time, also in the same hos- 
pital where his mother lay dying: 3 

“Giovannina—viso fantastico—sta, asca Chaterina, all’ os- 
pedale” (Giovannina—a face out of a fairy tale—ask Cate- 
tina in the hospital). 

' When his lips touched for the last time her hand, growing 
sold, he felt that he was indebted to this poor contadina from 
Vinci, this humble mountain dweller, for all that he was and 
aad. He honored her with a magnificent funeral, as though 
Saterina had been not a lowly servant of a little tavern in 
Anchiano but a woman of high station. With the same exact- 
less, inherited from his father the notary, with which he 
was wont to enter, without any need therefor, the prices of 
Suttons, of silver trimmings and pink satin for the new gala 
ittire of Andrea Salaino, he entered the account of the fu- 

ral expenses as well. 

Six years later, in Milan, already after the fall of Moro, 
acking his things before his departure for Florence, he 
ound in one of his closets a smalt bundle, carefully tied. 
his was a rustic offering which Caterina had’ brought him 
. Vinci, consisting of two shirts of coarse gray linen, © 
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fen with her own n Basie and dire pairs of. stoctine als 
e by her out of soft goat’s wool. He would not put the 
on, because he had become accustomed to more delicate 
fabrics. But now, suddenly seeing this small parcel, forgotten 
among scientific books, mathematical appliances and ma- 
chines, he felt his heart well up with pity. 
Subsequently, during the long years of his lonely and 
_despondent wanderings from place to place, from city to” 
city, he never forgot to take with him this unneeded, lowly 
‘bundle of shirts and stockings, and every time, hiding it” 
from all, he would shyly and painstakingly lay it away 7 
those things which were especially dear to him. 
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These recollections surged through the soul of Leonardo as” 
he ascended Monte Albano by a steep little path, familiar to 
him since childhood. At a spot where a crag jutted out and 
_-the wind abated, he sat down on a stone to rest and to look” 
about him: at the stunted, gnarled evergreen oaks with 
last year’s withered leaves still upon them; at the small fra- 
grant flowers of dull-green heather, which the villagers there- 
abouts called scopa, or broom; at the pallid wild violets. And 
_ over all this there hovered an elusive fresh odor—either that” 
of wormwood or of spring, or else of some unknown moun- 
- tain grasses. The undulant horizons receded, dipping toward 
the valley of the Arno. To the right reared bare stony moun- ~ 
tains with tortuous shadows, serpentine crevasses and lilac- 
gray abysses. At his very feet Anchiano glowed whitely in the ~ 
- sun. Farther down the dale, the small settlement of Vinci © 
_ clung to its roundly pointed knoll, looking like a wasp’s nest, 
_ with the tower of its fortress just as pointed and black as the 
- two cypresses on the Anchiano road. Nothing had changed; 
it seemed but yesterday that he had been clambering up 
_ these paths and today, even as forty years ago, the plentiful 
Scopa and whitish violets were growing here; the oaks rustled © 
_ ¢risply with their wrinkled, dark-brown leaves; Monte Albano 

_ showed its somber blue; and all things around were, as of 
_ yore, simple, unobtrusive, poor and bleak, ‘recalling the © 
North. And yet through this quiet and bleakness there seeped 
at times the exquisite, barely perceivable charm of the noblest _ 
land in the world, at one time ancient Etruria, now Tuscany, 
the eternally vernal Land of ee ae charm like to 
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eautiful face of the young village maid from Vinci, Leonar- 
|io’s mother. 

__ He arose and continued up the path that steeply ascended 
‘the mountain. The higher he went, the more cold and malevo- 
lent did the wind become. 

| Again memories thronged upon him—but now they were 
‘of the first years of his youth. ‘ 


‘ 

The affairs of Ser Pietro da Vinci flourished. Adroit, merry, 
jand good-natured, one of those for whom everything in life 
lis a success, who live and let live, he knew how to get along 
with everybody. Especially was he favored by those of the 
‘spiritual calling. Having become the trusted man of busi- 
\mess of the rich monastery of the Most Holy Annunziata and 
‘many other pious institutions, Ser Pietro was rounding out 
‘his property, acquiring new tracts, houses, vineyards, all in 
the vicinity of Vinci, without changing his former unas- 
suming mode of living, in accordance with the worldly wis- 
\dom of Ser Antonio. But he gave freely for the adornment 
of churches and, taking thought of the honor of his house, 
|put up a tombstone at the family vault of the da Vincis in the 
'Badia, or Abbey, of Florence. - 

| When Albiera Amadori, his first wife, died, the thirty-eight- 
‘year-old widower, becoming quickly consoled, married an al- 
together young and exceedingly charming girl, almost a 
'‘child—Francesca di Ser Giovanni Lanfredini. But he had no 
offspring by his second wife either. At this period Leonardo 
was living with his father in Florence, in a house rented from 
‘a certain Michele Brandolini, on the Piazza San Firenze, near 
‘the Palazzo Vecchio. Ser Pietro intended to give his illegiti- 
mate firstborn a good education, without stinting money, in 
order that he might subsequently, for lack of lawful issue, 
make him his heir—also, of course, a Florentine notary, like 
‘all the eldest sons of the house of Vinci. 

_ There was dwelling at this time in Florence a famous nat- 
Uralist, mathematician, physicist and astronomer, Paolo dal 
Pozzo Toscanelli. It was he who addressed. a letter to Cristo- 
foro Colombo, wherein his deductions proved that the sea 
Foute to India through the antipodes was not as distant as 
it was supposed to be, encouraging him to undertake the 
voyage, and prophesying success. Without the aid and en- 
oul acres of Toscanelli, Colombo would not have con- 
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nd ‘a ie ‘discovery; ie great ‘Adges of the Oce; 
was but an apt implement in the hands of the sedentary 
ontemplator—he carried out that which was conceived and 
culated in the lonely cell of the Florentine scholar. Away 
‘om the brilliant court of Lorenzo de’ Medici, away from 
e elegant and sterile chattering of Neoplatonists, and imi- 
‘tators of antiquity, Toscanelli “lived like a saint,” to use an 
expression of his contemporaries—a silent fellow, without 
y ulterior motives, and a keeper of fasts, who never par- 
took of any flesh and who was utterly continent. His face 
“was hideous, almost repellent; but his. radiant, serene eyes, 
“as innocent as those of a babe, were beautiful. 

~ When, on a certain night in 1470, a young stranger, al- 
‘most a boy, knocked at the door of his house near the Palaz- 
zo Pitti, Toscanelli received him austerely and with coolness, 
suspecting his guest of the usual idle curiosity. But, having 
entered into conversation with Leonardo, he, just as Ser 
Biagio da Ravenna before him, was astounded by the youth’s 
genius for mathematics. Ser Paolo became his teacher. On 
clear summer nights they would ascend a certain knoll near 
Florence, Poggio al Pino, covered with heather, fragrant juni- 
per and resinous black pines, where a wooden shed, half- 
fallen to ruins from old age, served as an observatory for the 
great astronomer. He imparted to the disciple all that he 
himself knew of the laws of nature. 

_ It was during these talks that Leonardo imbibed a faith in a 
‘new might of knowledge, as yet unknown to men. - 

His father did not hinder him; he merely advised him to 
‘choose some more lucrative occupation. Seeing that he was 
constantly either drawing or modeling Ser Pietro carried off 
certain of these works to an old friend of his, a master gold- 
_ smith, painter, and sculptor—Andrea del Verrocchio. , 
= "Shortly thereafter Leonardo entered his workshop for in- 

struction. 
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’ Verrocchio, the son of a poor brickmaker, was Leonardo’s 
senior by seventeen years. When, with spectacles on his nose 
and magnifying glass in hand, he sat behind the counter 
of his semidark workshop—his bottega—not far from the 
Ponte Vecchio, in one of those ancient leaning houses on 
otted piles, whose walls are laved by the turbidly green 
waters of the Arno, Ser pnaa resembled an ate 
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Florentine shopkeeper rather than a great artist. He had an 
immobile face—flat, white, rounded and puffy, with a double 
chin; only in his thin, firmly pressed lips, and in the piercingly 
keen gaze of his tiny eyes could one see a mind cold, exact 
and fearlessly inquisitive. 

Andrea considered the ancient master, Paolo Uccello, his 
teacher. It was told of the latter that, taken up with abstract 
mathematics, which he compared to art, and with brain-rack- 
ing problems of perspective, Uccello, contemned and aban- 
doned of all, had fallen into penury and had almost gone out 
of his head; he passed whole days without food; whole nights 
without sleep; at times, lying in bed, with wide-open eyes 
staring into the darkness, he would waken his wife by ex- 
claiming: “Oh, what a delectable thing is perspective!” 

He died, bemocked and not understood. 

Verrocchio, just as Uccello, supposed mathematics to be the 
common foundation of art and of science, and used to say that 
geometry, being a part of mathematics—‘“the mother of all 
sciences’ —was at the same time “the mother of drawing— 
Which is the father of all arts.” Perfect knowledge and per- 
fect enjoyment of beauty were to him one and the same. 
Whenever he came across a face rare either because of its 
hideousness or its charm or else some other part of the hu- 
Man body exceptional for either reason, he neither turned 
away with aversion nor would he forget himself, lost in a 
dreamy languor, after the wont of such artists as Sandro 
Botticelli; he would, instead, study such cases, actually mak- 
ing anatomical casts of gypsum, which none of the masters 
had done before him. With infinite patience he compared, 
Measured, put to the test, sensing beforehand in the laws of 
beauty the laws of mathematical necessity. Still more inde- 
fatigably than Sandro, he sought for new surpassing charm 
—but not in any miracle, not in some fairy tale, not in the 
teinpting gloaming, wherein Olympus blended with Golgotha, 
as Sandro sought,—but in such a penetration: into the mys- 
teries of Nature as none had yet durst attempt, for to Verroc- 
chio it was not the miracle which was the truth, but the truth 
Which was the miracle. 

On the day when Ser Pietro da Vinci brought his eighteen- 
year-old son, the fate of both artists was decided. Andrea be- 
came not only the master, but the pupil as well, of his pupil, 
Leonardo. ‘ 


In a picture which the monks of Vallombrosa had commis- - 


sioned Verrocchio to do, depicting the baptism of the Savior, 

nardo had painted a genuant angel. All that Verrocchio 
had but 
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a dim premonition of, and which he had sought — 
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for gropingly, like one blind, Leonardo had perceived, iegend 
ht 


and embodied in this angelic image. Subsequently the le 
ran that the master, brought to despair by the boy’s having: 
surpassed him, had abandoned painting. In reality, there’ 
was no enmity between them. They did but supplement one 
another: the pupil possessed that ease which Nature had not 
bestowed upon Verrocchio; the master, that concentrated per- 
severance which was lacking in the too versatile and incon- | 
stant Leonardo. Without envy and without rivalry, they were 
themselves frequently ignorant of which was the other's 
debtor. 

At this period Verrocchio was executing, in bronze, 
Christ and St. Thomas for the Or San Michele, In lieu of the 
paradisaical visions of Fra Beato, and the faery delirium of 
Botticelli, in his portrayal of Thomas inserting his fingers into 
the Lord’s wounds there appeared before men for the first | 
time the unprecedented daring of man before God, of judi-. 
cial reason confronted with a miracle, 
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Leonardo's first individual production was a cartoon for a 
silken arras, woven with gold in Flanders—the gift of the | 
burghers of Florence to the King of Portugalia, The car- | 
toon represented the Fall of Adam and Eve, The geniculate | 
trunk of one of the paradisaical palms was depicted with, 
such perfection that, according to the words of one beholder, | 
“the mind grew darkened at the thought of any man’s having 
so much patience.” The muliebral visage of the Demon- 
Serpent breathed forth a seductive charm, and it seemed that 
one could hear his words; “Ye shall not surely die; for 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
éyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” ** And the Woman was stretching forth her hands: 
toward the ‘Tree of Knowledge, with the same smile of 
daring curiosity with which Thomas the Doubter, in the 
bronze group of Verrocchio, was inserting his fingers into’ 
the wounds of the Crucified. | 

On one occasion, at the request of a neighbor of his in 
Vinei, who extended him courtesies in angling and hunting, 
Ser Pietro asked his son to represent something on a sim, 
wooden shield, a so-called rotella. Such shields, with alle- 
gorical pictures and inscriptions, were used as decorations, 

The artist conceived a representation of a monster which 


Medusa did. Within a room, entry to which was denied to 
save him, he gathered lizards, snakes, crickets, spiders, 
‘millipedes, nocturnal moths, scorpions, flittermice and a mul- 


gerating certain parts of their bodies, he formed a supernat- 
ural monster, nonexistent yet actual—gradually deducing 
‘that which is not out of that which is, with the same clarity 
that Euclid or Pythagoras deduces one theorem out of an- 
‘other. One could see the monster crawling out of a crevice 
in a cliff, and imagine hearing its ringed slippery belly of glis- 


‘tening black swishing over the ground. The gaping maw 


‘hawked forth its malodorous breath, the eyes darted forth 
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Should inspire the spectator with horror, even as the head of | _ 


titude of other hideous creatures. Selecting, unifying, exag- — 


flame and the nostrils puffed smoke. But the most amazing — 


‘thing of all was that the horror of the monster captivated and 
\attracted, like to beauty. 

Whole days and nights did Leonardo pass closeted in the 
room, where the unbearable fetor of the dead vermin had in- 
\fected the air so that it was difficult to breathe. But, at other 
\times hypersensitive—even to the verge of effeminacy—to 
any evil odor, he did not notice it now. Finally he informed 
his father that the picture was ready and that he could take 


‘it. When Ser Pietro arrived Leonardo requested him to wait — 


in another room, returned to his workroom, placed the pic- 
‘ture on a wooden easel, draped it with a black cloth, closed 
‘the shutters so that but a single ray of the sun fell directly 
pen the rotella and summoned. Ser Pietro. The latter en- 
» gave one glance, cried out, and staggered back af- 
frighted, thinking that he was truly beholding a living mon- 
| Ster. Watching, with an intense gaze, as amazement sup- 
Planted horror upon his father’s face, the artist uttered with 
a smile: 
“The picture attains its end—it has precisely the effect I 
‘desired. Take it—'tis ready.” 
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‘In 1481 Leonardo received a commission from the monks of 


‘San-Donato-a-Scopeto to paint an altarpiece of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. : 
* In the ares for this painting he revealed a knowledge of 
anatomy and of the expression of human emotions in the 
Movements of the body such as not a one of the masters be- 
him at het 
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In the background of the picture could be seen images, as | 


it were, of life in ancient Hellas: the monomachies of horse- © 
men, the nude bodies of splendidly beautiful youths, the de- _ 
serted ruins of a temple with half-fallen vaults and stairs. 
The Mother of God was seated with the infant Jesus on a rock ~ 
in the shade of an olive tree and was smiling with a timorous, — 
childlike smile, as if struck with wonder because the regal 
travelers, come from unknown. lands, were bringing offerings 
of treasures—gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, all the gifts — 
of earthly grandeur—to Him who was born in a manger.” 
Wearied, bent under the burden of the wisdom of the mil- 
lennia, they were bowing their heads, cupping their palms over 
their purblind eyes as they contemplated the miracle which — 
Was greater than all miracles: the manifestation of God-in- 
man. And they fell down before Him Who was to say: 
“Verily, I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heay-— 
en,” 87 % 
In these two first creations ‘of his Leonardo outlined, as it 
were, the full circle of his contemplative vision: in the Fall he 
depicted the wisdom of the serpent in the daring of reason; in 
the: Adoration—the simplicity of doves in the humility of 
faith, 
However, he never finished this picture, just as subsequent- | 
ly he finished hardly a one of his works. In pursuit of unat- | 
tainable perfection he created difficulties for himself which | 
the brush could not overcome: “The extravagance of desire,” | 
to quote a saying of Petrarch’s, “hindered the quenching | 
thereof.” 


/ 
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The second wife of Ser Pietro, Madonna Francesca, died! 
while still young. His third marriage was to Margherita, daugh- 
ter of Ser Francesco di Guglielmo, with a dowry of three. 
hundred and sixty-five florins. His stepmother took a dislike 
to Leonardo, especially since she had made her husband 
happy with the birth of two sons, Antonio-and Giuliano. Le- 
onardo was extravagant. Ser Pietro helped him, although by 
no means munificently. Monna Margherita hounded her hus-: 
band ceaselessly because he was taking his estate from his 
Jawful heirs and “giving it away to a foundling, a stepson, 
the nursling of a witch’s she-goat,” as she styled Leonardo. 

Among his companions, in the bottega of Verrocchio and 


j ‘in Biner workshone ne also had many. enemies. One of thee 
- citing the unusual friendship of master and pupil, formulated 
an anonymous denunciation, wherein he accused them of 
sodomy. The calumny acquired something like credence, — 
since Leonardo, although he was the most handsome of the M 
youths in Florence, nevertheless kept aloof from women. 
“In his entire appearance,” said a contemporary, “there was , 

| such a refulgence of beauty that, upon beholding him, every 
melancholy soul would brighten.” ~ 

It was during the same year that, leaving the workroom — 
of Verrocchio, he set up quarters of his own. By that time 
there were already rumors current about both the “heretical — 
opinions” and the “godlessness” of Leonardo. Life in Flor- 4 
ence was becoming onerous to him. 

Ser Pietro procured for his son an advantageous commis- $f 
sion from Lorenzo de’ Medici. But Leonardo failed to please. j 
From those about him Lorenzo demanded first of all a fawn- 
ing adulation—even though of the loftiest, most refined sort. — 
People of exceeding courage or freedom he rather disliked, — 

The ennui of idleness was overcoming Leonardo, He even ~ 
entered upon secret negotiations with a certain grandee—the ~ 
Diodary of Syria—through the embassy of the Sultan of — 
Egypt, Kait Bey, upon its arrival in Florence about entering — 
the Diodary’s service as his chief engineer—although he ~ 
knew that: to do this he would have to forsake Christ and — 
join the Muhammedan faith. It made no difference to him, as. 
long as he would be able-to leave Florence. He felt that he 
would perish if he were to remain. 

Chance saved him. He had invented a many-stringed lute — 
of silver in the shape of a horse’s skull. Lorenzo the Mag- — 
nificent, a great amateur of music, liked the unusual appear- — 
ance and sound of this lute. He ‘proposed that its inventor 
journey to Milan, to bring it as a present to Ludovico Sforza — 

Moro, the Duke of Lombardy. ey. 
In 1482, being thirty years of age, Leonardo forsook Flor 
ence and set out for Milan, not in the character of an artist 
or a savant but merely that of court musician. Before de- — 
parture, he wrote to Duke Moro: ie 
. “Most Illustrious Signor, having studied and weighed the 
_ works of present-day inventors of military engines, I have 
- found that they contain nothing which would cisinguet 
_ them from those to be found in general use. And therefore I] — 
_ am taking the liberty of addressing Your Highness, in erase 
z: Ly reveal to you the mysteries of-niy art.” 
_ And he enumerated his inventions: bridees<-pxkenordii meinen 
and ee eens: a new method of demolishing, ese 
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out the aid of bombards, any fortress or castle, provided the 
foundations be not hewn out of rock; subterranean passages 
and underminings laid rapidly and noiselessly beneath moats 
and rivers; covered vehicles, impinging into the enemy’s for- 
Mation so that no forces could resist them; bombards, can- 
nons, mortars, passe-volants, of a new, “exceedingly splendid 
and useful construction”; battering rams to be used in sieges; 
figantean catapulting devices, and other engines “amazing in 
action,” and, for every separate contingency there was an in- 
vention of new machines; also, for naval combats, there was 
évery possible device, for attack as well as for defense: ships, 
Whiose sides could sustain shots of stone or iron; utterly secret 
explosive compounds, 

“During times of peace,” he concluded, “I hope to gratify 
Your Highness with architecture, with the erection of private 
and public edifices; with the construction of canals and aque- 
ducts, 

“Also in the art of sculpture—in marmor, bronze, clay—as 
Well as in painting-—I can execute any required commis- 
sions, not inferior to any other, whoever he may be. 

“And I can also undertake the task of casting in bronze a 
Steed, which shall be to the eternal glory of the blessed mem- 
ory of the Signor your Father, and of all the famed family of 
the House of Sforza. 

“But should any of the above-mentioned inventions ap- 
pear improbable, I propose to make an experiment in the 
Park of your Castle, or in any other place, suitably desig- 
nated by Your Highness, Entrusting myself to Your gracious 
attention, I am Your Highness’s most obedient servant, 

“LEONARDO DA’ VINCI,” 


When he had for the first time beheld the snowy summits 
of the Alps above the green plain of Lombardy, he felt that 
a new life was beginning for him, and that this foreign land 
would be as a native one to him, 
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Thus, ascending Monte Albano, did Leonardo recall the half 
century of his life. 

He was already near the peak of the White Mountain— 
about to cross it, Now the litthe path rose straight ahead, 
Without winding, between dry brush and the puny gnarled 
oaks with their last year's leaves, The mountains, turbidly 
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£ lilac under the breath of the wind, seemed savage, frightful 


, and deserted—just as if they. were not of this earth but on oi 


some other planet. The wind buffeted his face, prickling it — 


with icy needles, blinding his eyes. Occasionally a stone, 


dislodged underfoot, rolled rumblingly into the chasm. He © 
ascended higher and higher, and there was a strange joy, 
familiar to him since childhood, in the effort of the climb, as’ 
though he were conquering the morose, : frowning, wind- 
flooded mountains; with every step the view lengthened, be- 
coming clearer-cut and more unencompassable, for with — 
every step the distance widened more and more. ie 
Spring no longer was; there was not a bud on the trees— — 
even the grass was barely green. The only pervasive smell was 
the pungent one of dank mosses. And there, still higher, 
where he was going, was nothing save rocks and a pallid — 
sky. One could not see the opposite plain—in the direction © 
where Florence lay. But the entire distance to Empoli, a 
distance which the eye could not take in, spread out before 
his gaze: at first the mountains, chill, of a turbid lilac, with 
expansive shadows, set-offs and cols; then knolls in endless — 
waves, from Livorno, crossing Castellina-Maritima and 
Volterano, to San Gimignano, And everywhere was spacious- 
ness, a vast void, an airy expanse—as though the narrow lit- 
tle path went away from underfoot, and slowly, with imper- 
ceptible smoothness, he were flying over these undulating, de- 
scending vistas upon gigantean wings. Here wings seemed nat- 
ural, necessary, and the fact of their absence aroused wonder 
and fear in one’s soul, as might be the case with a man sud- 


_ denly deprived of his legs. 


He recalled how, as a child, he had watched the flight of 
cranes, and when their barely perceptible honking would 


teach him—which seemed like a summons: “Let us fly! Let 


us fly!”’—he would weep for envy. He recalled how he freed — 


~ on the sly the starlings and hedge sparrows out of his grand- — 


- father’s cages, admiring the joy of the liberated captives; how — 


' once his monkish schoolmaster had told him of Icarus the — 


at 


son of Dedalus, who had conceived the idea of flying on — 


- Wings modeled of wax, and who had fallen and perished; and 
_ how, subsequently, in reply to his teacher’s question as to who 


had been the greatest of the heroes of antiquity, he had made 


- answer without hesitation: “Icarus, the son of Dedalus!” He — 


also remembered his wonder and joy when, for the first time, — 
on the Campanile (the belfry of the Cathedral of Maria del _ 


_ Fiore, in Florence) he had seen among the bas-reliefs of Giot- 


_to, depicting all the arts and sciences, a droll, clumsy human — 
figure: emia the flying mechanician, covered from head 
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his earliest childhood—one of those recollections which seem 
absurd to others but, to him that keeps them hidden in his 
soul, filled with mystery, like prophetic dreams. ‘‘Probably ’tis 
my fate,” he wrote of this recollection in one of his diaries, 
“to write fully of the Kite, inasmuch as I can recall how 
- once, in my early childhood, I dreamt that I was lying on a 


rst with feathers. He had also another recollection of 7 


cradle, and a certain Kite flew up to me, and did open my - 


lips, and did pass his wings over them many times, as though 
to signify that all life long I would speak of Wings.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled: Wings for Mankind became 
the ultimate aim of all his life. And here again, on the same 
lope of the White Mountain, did it appear to him, as to the 
child forty years ago, an unbearable affront and an inconceiv- 
able thing that men were wingless. 

“He that knoweth all things can do all things,” he reflected. 

“One has but to know—and a shall be wings!” 
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At one of the last turns of the little path he felt someone 

_ seize him from the back by the hem of his cape—he turned 
and saw his pupil, Giovanni Beltraffio. With his eyes puckered 

~ Up, his head bent, clutching his hat, Giovanni was contending 
‘with the wind. Evidently he had been shouting and calling 
for a long while but the wind had borne off his voice. When 
the master turned around, however—upon this desert, dead 
- height, with his streaming long hair, with his long beard tossed 
over his shoulders by the wind, with an expression of impla- 
cable, seemingly unswerving will and thought in his eyes, in 
_the deep wrinkles of his forehead, in his, sternly contracted 
eyebrows—his face appeared so unfamiliar and awesome that 
the pupil barely recognized him. The wide folds of his dark- 
red cape, beating in the wind, resembled the wings of a gi- 
gantean bird. 

“TJ am but come from Florence,” shouted Giovanni, but 
“through the blustering of the wind his shout sounded like a 
whisper and one could distinguish only disjointed words: 
“A letter... important . . . orders to hand it over... 

at once— 

__ Leonardo grasped that a letter had come from Cesare 
Borgia. Giovanni handed it over to the master. The artist 
recognized’ the writing of Messer Agapito, secretary to the 
Duke of Valentinois. 


Go down!” he Sbouted: ey a ghenran at Giovanni’s fac, 
(turned blue from the cold. “I shall come right away— 
‘| Beltraffio began descending the steep slope, clutching at ihe’ 
| branches of the bushes, slipping on stones, stooping, huddled 
—so small, puny and weak that it seemed as if the storm 
would lift him up at any moment and whirl him away, like a 
_ withered blade of grass. 
'\ Leonardo followed him with his eyes, and the piteous air of 
| the pupil reminded the master of his own weakness, the curse — 
| of powerlessness which oppressed his whole life, the endless . 
succession of his failures: the senseless perishing of the - 
Colossus, of the Last Supper, the fall of Astro, his mechanic; 
the ill fortune of all those who loved him, the hatred of” 
|. Cesare, the illness of Giovanni, the superstitious horror in 
_ the eyes of the little girl Maia; and his fearful, eternal soli- 
| ‘tude. : 
| “Wings!” the thought came to him. “Can it be that this, too, — 
| will perish, just like everything that I do?” 
And there came to his memory the words which the ailing 
| mechanic Astro had been groping for as he whispered in his — 
| delirium—the answer of the Son of Man to him who was 
tempting Him with the horror of the abyss and the rapture 
| of flight: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
|. He raised his head, closed his lips still more sternly, con- 
| tracted his eyebrows and began his ascent again, overcoming — 
_ the wind and the mountain. The little path had vanished—he ~ 
| was now walking without any guiding marks, over bare rock, 
_ where probably none had trod before him. One more effort, 
one last step—and he stopped on the edge of the precipice, 
| Farther progress was impossible—one had need of wings. The — 
crag had ended, abruptly, and on its farther side there opened — 
Up an abyss, hitherto unseen. Ethereal, murky, of a turbid” 
lilac’ color, did it yawn, as if below, underfoot, were no earth — 
" but the same sky, the same void and infinitude, as above, — 
- overhead. es 
_ , The wind had farned into a hurricane; it boomed and i 
_ tumbled in one’s ears, deafening like thunder—as though in- — 
Visible, fleet, malevolent birds were flying past, flock upon 
flock, their gigantean wings beating and whistling through the 
‘air. Leonardo bent over, glancing into the abyss—and again, — 
suddenly, but now with such force as never hitherto the feel- — 
ing, familiar to him since childhood, of the natural necessity, se 
_ Of the inevitability of flying, took possession of him. ete 
_ “There shall be wings,” he uttered in a whisper, “There shall — 
bel If not I, then some other—'tis all one—shall fly. The spirit — 


i 


/ 


s, shall be even as the gods!” 
And there appeared before him the King of the ‘Ain yee: 
her of all limitations and gravities; the Son of Man, in 
glory and power, the Great Swan, flying on wings 
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he was descending Monte Albano the sun was already 
near setting. The cypresses under its dense yellow rays 
seemed black as coal, the receding mountains delicate and 
_ transparent as amethyst. The wind was abating. 

€ approached Anchiano. Suddenly from beyond a turn, 
slow, in the deep snug dale that resembled a cradle, there 
as revealed the little dark hamlet of Vinci—a hornets’ nest, 
with the tower of its fortress as pointed as the dark cypresses. 
He halted, took out his memorandum book and made an 
- entry 

_ “From the Mountain which hath received its name from 
~ the Conqueror” (Vinci—vincere signifies to conquer) “the 
Grand Bird shall take its first flight—a man on the back of a 
Great Swan, filling the universe with astonishment, filling all 
riptures with its fame. And may there be eternal glory to 
e nest where the Great Swan was born!” 

Glancing at his native hamlet at the foot of the White 
untain, he repeated: 

Eternal glory to the nest where the Great Swan was born!” 


‘Agapito’s letter demanded that the Duke’s new mechani- 
cian was to come to Cesar’s camp without any delay for 
the construction of engines’ of siege for the impending as- 
sault on Faenza. 

: Two days later Leonardo left Florence for Romagna to join 
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Either Cesar or naught. 
MOTTO OF CSAR BORGIA 


He who would govern must hard the ability to be both . 
beast and man. 
NICCOL6 MACHIAVELLI—THE. PRIN 


“We, Caesar Borgia of France, by the grace of Go 
Duke of Romagna, Prince of Andria, Lord of Piombino, 
and so forth, and so forth, Gonfalonier and Captain Gen- — 
eral of the Most Holy Roman Church: ‘ 
-Unto all Our Lord-Lieutenants, Castellans, Commanders 
of Our armies, Condottieri, Ufticiali, soldiers and subjects, — 
do command: That the Bearer of this, the most famed 
and most beloved Leonardo da Vinci, Our Chief Builder 
and Architect, be Teceived in all amity; that he, and all 
those with him, be given toll-free access everywhere; that 
he be allowed to measure, to inspect and to judge any and ; 
all things he may desire to see in Our fortresses and cas- 4 
tles; that he be immediately povided with any men he may ye 
require, and that any and all assistance and cooperation be | : 
- extended to him in good earnest. And we hereby order all pen 
our other builders to enter, at his will, into agreement in 
any and all matters with the above-said Leonardo, to whom ~ 
we are entrusting the-supervision-of all fortresses in our do- 
mains.’ 
“Given at Pavia, on the 18th day of August, in the Year” 
of Our Lord, 1502, and in the second year of Our mle 
in Romagna.” ae 
CZESAR, DUX ROMANDIOLA + 


‘tion of the Duke’s. chi 
_ At this period, through resorting to deceptions and malef. = 
ae permite. mpaer the supreme protection of the Rom 


es were ee to have received as a gift from he 
Constantine Paleologus. Having taken the City of Faenza 
away from its lawful ruler, the eighteen-year-old Astorre — 
a ae and the City of Forll from Caterina Sforza, Bes 
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cluded an alliance with the Duke of Urbino, in onde 
after disarming him, he might fall upon him treacher- 
, as robbers do upon the highways, and plunder him. 


a of an expedition against Bentivoglio, the ruler of Bolo- 
"gna, so that he might, after taking possession of this city, make 
_ it the capital of: his own new kingdom. Terror fell upon the 
_ neighboring rulers when they grasped that each one of them 

would, in his turn, sooner or later, fall a victim to Cesar and 


bg “3 proclaim himself the sole sovereign potentate of Italy. 

On the twenty-eighth of September the enemies of Valen- 
Me tinois—Cardinal Pagollo, Duke da Gravina Orsini, Vitelozzo 
Vitelli, Oliveretto da Fermo, Gianpagallo Bagnioli, the Sover- 
eign of Perugia, and Antonio Giordani da Venafro, an envoy 
from Pandolfo Petrucci, the ruler of Siena—convened in the 
city of Mugione, on the plain of Carpia, and concluded a se- 
- cret alliance against Cesar. Among other things that took 
place at this gathering, Vitellozzo Vitelli swore the oath of 
-Hannibal—to put to death, to immure, or to drive out of Italy 

_ the common foe within the year. 

' As soon as the news of the Mugione pact spread, it was 
joined by the countless rulers whom Cesar had injured. 
~ The Duchy of Urbino revolted and fell away. His own troops 
were betraying him. The King of France tarried with assis- 
tance. Czsar was on the verge of ruin. But, betrayed and for- 
_ Saken, almost disarmed,-he was still appalling. Having let 
slip in pusillanimous recriminations and vacillations the most 
_ fitting time for annihilating him, his foes entered into nego- 
if -tiations with him and concluded a truce. With crafty de- 
vices, with threats and promises, he seduced them, enmeshed 
ES: and disrupted them. With profound art of dissimulation, so 
natural to him, bewitching his new friends, he summoned 
_ them to the town of Sinigaglia, which had just capitulated, 
under the pretense that he would fain, no longer i in words but 
in deeds, prove his devotion to them by means of a campaign 
: undertaken i in common. 

_ Leonardo was one of the chief men near to Cesar Borgia. 
% At the latter’s order, he adorned the vanquished cities with 
; _ magnificent buildings, palaces, schools, libraries; he erected 

spacious barracks for Cesar’s troops on the site of the 
demolished fortress of the Castel Bolognesa; he dredged 
t the harbor of Porto Cesenatico, the best on ‘the entire 
south shore of the Adriatic Sea, and joined it by a canal 
with the Cesena; he laid the foundations for the mighty 
fortress at Piombino, he constructed war engines, drew war 
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‘maps and, following the Duke everywhere, being on the spot 
Wherever the bloody exploits of Czsar took place—in Ur- 
bino, Pesaro, Imola, Paenza, Cesena, Forli—he kept, as was 
his wont, a brief, exact diary. But not by a single word did 
he refer to Cesar in these notes, as though not seeing, or 
not desiring to see, that which was going on all about him. He 
jotted down every trifle that he met with in his travels: the 
fanner in which the agriculturists in Cesena joined their 
fruit trees by means of climbing vines; the construction of 
‘the levers which set in motion the cathedral bells in Siena; 
the strange, low music of the cascading streams of the city 
fountain at Rimini. He made a sketch of the dovecote and of 
the tower with the spiral staircase in the Castle of Urbino, 
whence the ill-fated Duke Guidobaldo had just made his 
escape, plundered by Czsar and, to use the expression of 
“only in his nether shirt.” He observed how, 

it Romagna, ai the foot ofthe. Apennines the shepherds, in 
to augment the sound of a horn, set its wide end in the 

airow opening of some deep cavern—and the thunderlike 

10) filling the dale, repeated by the echo, becomes so 
| ong that all the herds, even those grazing on the farthest 
r ains, hear it. Alone, on the shores of the desolate sea 
at Piombino, he watched, for days at a time, one wave topping 
anc er, now casting up, now sucking in rubble, chips of 
ift eitubaee add wacite tacts “Thus do the waves con- 
md for the plunder, which falls to the victor,” wrote 
eonardo. And, while all about him the laws of human justice 
ere being violated, without condemning, without excusing, 
ie contemplated in the motion of the waves, apparently acci- 
ental and capricious, but in reality unchanging and regu- 
r ee es of divine jestico—of meas 


ver from the prison of Sant’ Angelo. Their bodies—accord- 
ig to the words of contemporaries, so beautiful that “their 
ike was not to be found among a thousand”—bore marks of 
“unnatural violation. Popular rumor attributed this evil 
Anc at this time Leonardo noted down in his diary: 
in Romagna they use carts on four wheels; the two fore 
sels are small, the two rear ones large; an absurd con- 
m inasmuch as, according to the law of physics—see 
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paragraph five of my Elements—all the weight bears down 
upon the front wheels.” 

Thus, keeping silent about the greatest infractions of the 
laws of spiritual equilibrium, he waxed indignant at the in- 
fraction of the laws of mechanics in the construction of 
Romagna wains. 


2 


In the latter half of- December of the same year, the Duke 
of Valentinois with all his court and troops removed from 
Cesena to the town of Fano, near the shore of the Adriatic 
Sea, on the small river Arcilla, a score of miles or so from 
Sinigaglia, where a meeting with the erstwhile conspirators, 
Oliverotto da Fermo, Orsini, and Vitelli had been agreed 
upon. Toward the end of the same month Leonardo left 
Pesaro to join Cesar. 

Setting out in the morning, he thought he .would reach 
his destination at twilight. But a storm sprang up. The moun- 
tains were covered with impassable snowdrifts. The mules, 
their hoofs slipping on the ice-covered stones, were constantly 
stumbling. Below, to the left of the narrow mountain path 
which ran along the very edge of the precipice, surged the 
black waves of the Adriatic, shattering against the white 
snowy shore. To the horror of the guide, his mule shied, 
scenting the body of a hanged man swaying on the branch of 
an aspen. 

It grew dark. They rode on haphazardly, with reins hang- 
ing, trusting to the instinct of the animals, A little, light 
sptang up, glimmering in the distance. The guide recognized 
the great inn at Novilara, exactly halfway between Pesaro and 
Fano, They were compelled to knock for a long while at the 
enormous nail-studded doors, resembling the gates of a 
fortress. Finally a sleepy hostler with a lanthorn came out, 
followed by the master of the inn. The latter refused them) 
lodging, declaring not only all the rooms, but even the stables, 
to be filled to overflowing; there was not, *twould seem, a sin- 
gle cot which was not occupied that night by three or four 
persons, and all of them people of high station—amilitary 
men and courtiers from the retinue of the Duke. — 

When Leonardo gave his name and showed him his safe- 
conduct with the seal and the signature of the Duke, the 
landlord became exceedingly profuse of apologies, offered 
his own room, up to the present taken up only by three com- 
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anders of the French allied forces under Yves d’ Allegre; 
be three, having drunk themselves into a stupor, were sleep- 
‘og the sleep of the dead; as for himself and his wife, he 
Pantone that they would sleep in a closet next to the 
imuthy. 

_ Leonardo entered the room which served both as dining 
aall and kitchen, every jot the same as in all the hostelries 
2 Romagna—soot-covered, dirty, with spots of dampness 
dn the bare peeling walls, with chickens and guinea fowl 
slumbering on a roost right in the room, suckling pigs squeal- 
ing in a wicket pen, and rows of aureate onions, of hams and 
dlood sausages, hung up on the blackened beams of the ceil- 
ing. On the enormous hearth with its overhanging brick 
‘chimney piece blazed a fire, and a whole pig was sizzling on a 
furnspit. In the reflected red glow of the fire the guests, 
seated at long tables, were eating, drinking, shouting, disput- 
ing, dicing or playing draughts and cards. Leonardo sat down 
by the fire to await the supper he had ordered. 

| At an adjoining table, where among the listeners the artist 
fecognized the old captain of the Duke’s lancers, Baldassare 
Scipioni, the chief court treasurer, Alessandro ‘Spanocchia, 
and Randolfo Colenuccio, the envoy from Ferrara, some 
unknown man, waving his arms about, was speaking with 

Unusual animation in a high, squeaky voice: 


“By examples from modern and ancient history can I prove” 


it, signori—with mathematical exactness! Do you but recall 
the kingdoms that have attained military glory—the Romans, 
the Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the £tolians, the 
Achzans, and a multiplicity of tribes on the other side of 
the Alps. All great conquerors gathered their troops from 
lamong the citizens of their own nation: Ninus, from the As- 

jans; Cyrus, from the Persians; Alexander, from among 

Macedonians. True, Pyrrhus and Hannibal obtained vic- 
tories with hirelings; but i in these instances it was all a matter 
of the unusual skill of the leaders, able to instill soldiers from 
other lands with the manhood and valor of native troops. In 
addition to that, forget not the chief postulate, the corner- 


Stone, of the military science: in the infantry, say I, and in 


+, 


the infantry alone lies the deciding force of any army, and . 


not in the cavalry, nor in firearms and gunpowder, those 3 


terous inventions of these new times!” 


“You are being carried away, Messer Niccold,” the captain 


9f the lancers contradicted with a polite smile. “Firearms are 
cquiring a greater significance with every day. Whatever 
ou may say of the Spartans and the Romans, I will venture 


a Faye 
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the peiaion.t that eearesy troops are considerably bet- 
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ter armed than those of ancient times. “Tis not said to offer 
Your Honor—but a squadron of French knights, or a batte: 
Of thirty bombards, would level a cliff, to say nothing « 
mowing down a cohort of your Roman infantry!” 
“Sophisms! Sophisms!” fumed Messer Niccolo. “Signor, 
recognize in your words a fatal fallacy, whereby the best mil 
tary men of our age pervert the truth. Bide a while; some da 
the hordes of Northern barbarians will open the eyes of tt 
Italians, and they shall perceive the pitiful helplessness. « 
their hirelings; they shall be convinced that cavalry and arti 
lery are not worth a tinker’s curse when confronted by tk 
bedrock of regular infantry. Come, how can anyone argu 
against anything so self-evident? If you would merely refle: 
that with an insignificant foot band Lucullus scattered a hur 
dred and fifty thousand of the cavalry of Tigranes, amon 
which were the cohorts of horsemen every bit as valorous < 
the squadrons of your present-day French knights!” 
Leonardo glanced with curiosity at this man, who spoke 
the victories of Lucullus as if he had beheld them with hi 
own eyes. The stranger had on a long garment of dark-re 
cloth, of a grandiose cut, with straight folds, not unlike th 
dignified garb of those in the employ of the Florentine Re 
public—consular secretaries, among others. But the raimer 
had a worn look; here and there—true, in places not too cot 
spicuous—there were stains; the sleeves were shiny. To judg 
by the neckband of his shirt which, in keeping with th 
style, showed as a narrow white strip from under the closel 
buttoned collar, his linen was of dubious freshness. His large 
knotted hands—with a callus on the middle finger of one, 2 
is the case with people who write a-great deal—were ink 
Stained. There was little of the impressive, of that whic 
would inspire people with respect, in the appearance of thi 
man, still far from old, about forty, spare, narrow-shoulderec 
with amazingly animated eyes, and sharp, angular feature 
of extraordinary oddity. Sometimes, during conversation, ele 
vating his flat, long nose, just like a duck’s bill, throwing hi 
small head backward, narrowing his eyes and pensivel 
thrusting out his prominent lower lip, he would look over th 
head of his fellow speaker, as though he were gazing into th 
distance; on such occasions he resembled some keen-sighte: 
bird, gazing intently at a very distant object, all alert an 
With its thin long neck craning. In his uneasy movements, it 
the febrile glow, upon his prominent, wide cheekbones, on hi 
swarthy and sunken clean-shaven cheeks, and especially i in hi 
large gray, gravely intent eyes, one could sense an inner fire 
These eyes would fain be malevolent; but at times, throug! 
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€ expression of cold bitterness, of a caustic mockery some- 
hing timid and plaintive would flicker within them. 

Messer Niccolo went on developing his thought about the 
military strength of the infantry, and Leonardo wondered 
it the mixture of truth and falsehood, at the boundless dar- 
ing and the slavish adulation of the ancients, contained in 
lhe words of this man. Demonstrating the uselessness of | 
irearms, he mentioned, among other things, how difficult 
the aiming of big cannon was, the shot of which are carried 
bither too high over the heads of the foes, or too low, 
without reaching them. The artist put the true value on the 


shrewdness and aptness of this observation, knowing by his — 
own experience the imperfections of the bombards of that sess 


day. But immediately after, having expressed his opinion 
that fortresses cannot protect the realm, Niccold cited the 
Romans, who built no fortresses, and also the dwellers of 
Lacedemonia, who would not permit Sparta to be fortified, 
30 that they might have as a wall about them only the man- 
nood of its citizens; and, as if everything that the ancients 
did and thought was truth incontrovertible, he cited the 
utterance, so well known in schoolrooms, of a Spartan anent 
the walls of Athens: “They would be useful, if all the dwell- 
ers in the city were only women.” 

_ Leonardo did not hear the conclusion of the dispute, be- 
cause the landlord led him off to the room prepared for his 
lodging. 


2 
foward morning the snowstorm was in full blast. The guide 


refused to start out, asserting that in such weather a good 
an would not put even a dog out of his house. The artist 


rning spit of his own invention: a large wheel with paddles 
at an angle, brought into rotation by the draft of the 
Warmed air in the chimney and, in its turn, rotating the - 
pit. 3 

' “With a contrivance like this,” Leonardo explained to the 
yonder-struck spectators, “the cook need have no fear that 
roast will burn, inasmuch as the degree of heat re- 


ras the heat decreases, the spit slows down.” 


ae A 


is forced to stay over for another day. For lack of any- 
ng to do he began setting up in the kitchen hearth a.self- 


ineth equable: when it increases, the spit quickens its mo- — ; 


3a 
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The artist was working on the perfect kitchen turnspit with 
the same love and inspiration as on the human wings. : 
In the same room Messer Niccold was explaining to some ~ 

youthful French sergeants of artillery, all desperate gam- | 
blers, a rule which, so it would’ seem, he had found in the © 
laws of abstract mathematics, of winning infallibly at dice, 
overcoming the whims of “that strumpet Fortune,” as he puts 
it. With intelligence and eloquence he expounded this tule,» 
but every time that he tried to prove it in practice he would” 
lose, to the no small wonder of himself and the malicious 
joy of his listeners—consoling himself, however, with the ex-_ 
cuse that he had overlooked some error: in the applications 
of a correct rule. The game ended with an explanation un- 
pleasant to Messer Niccol6—when the time came to settle 
it turned out that his purse was empty and that he had been 
playing on credit. 

Late in the evening there arrived, with an enormous quan- 
tity of bales and boxes, and with numerous servants, pages, — 
hostlers, jesters, hounds, and all sorts of amusing animals, 
the noble Venetian courtesan, “the harlot magnificent” — 
Lena Griffa, the same who had at one time in Florence 
almost undergone an attack of the Holy Army of the. 
little inquisitors of Brother Girolamo Savonarola. 

Two years ago, following the example of many of hee 
sisterhood, Monna Lena had forsaken the world, turned into | 
a repentant Magdalen, and had shorn her tresses to become | 
a nun, in order that she might subsequently raise her price 
in the famous Tariff of Courtesans, or Instructions for the’ 
Illustrious Stranger; in which are Designated the Prices and 
Qualities of all the Courtesans of Venice, together with the 
Names of their Bawds. Out of the drab nunnish chrysalis 
there had fluttered a scintillating butterfly. Lena Griffa rap- 
idly made her rise in the world: in accordance with the cus-' 
toms of the courtesans of the higher grade, the Venetian 
Street mammola, or darling, had concocted for herself a 
grandiose family tree, from which it was evident that she 
Was neither more nor less than the daughter, on the wrong 
side of the blanket, of the brother of the Duke of Milan, 
the Cardinal Ascanio Sforza. At the same time she had be- 
come the chief concubine of a certain senile cardinal, half 
out of his head from age, and incalculably rich. And it was 
to him that Lena was now journeying from Venice to the 
city of Fano, where Monsignor was awaiting her at the court: 
of Cesar Borgia. 

Mine host was in a quandary: to refuse lodging to so 
illustrious a personage—“Her Reverence,” the cardinal’s con- 
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\cubine—he durst not, and yet of vacant rooms he had none. 
‘Finally, he managed to come to an agreement with some 
/merchants from Ancona who for a promised rebate on their 
/bill shifted to the smithy for the night, giving their room 
over to the retinue of the noble harlot. For their mistress her- 
self the landlord demanded the room of Messer Niccolo 
jand his roommates, the knights of Yves d’Allegra, offering 
|them beds also in the smithy, with the merchants. 

| Niccold grew angry, and was just becoming heated, ask- 
jing mine host if he were in his right mind, if he under- 
| stood with whom he was dealing, allowing himself such im- 
|pertinences with respectable persons on account of the first- 
/come trollop. But here the landlady entered the lists—a 
| See free of speech and belligerent, and who “was not in 
the habit of pawning her tongue to a Jew.” She remarked 
|to Messer Niccolo that, before bandying words and raising 
trouble, one should pay the reckoning for one’s own board 
and that of one’s servant and three horses, and, by the way, 
‘return the four ducats which her man, out of the goodness 
(of his heart, had lent him as far back as last Friday. And, 
jas though to herself, but sufficiently loud so that all those 
present might hear, she wished an ill Easter to all those 
cozeners and fly-by-nights who roam the highways, giving — 
themselves out to be Lord knows what high-and-mighty per- 
‘sonages, but in reality live without paying and, on top of 
‘hat, turn up their noses before honest folk. Probably there 
‘taust have been a modicum of truth in the words of this 
woman; at least, Niccolé- unexpectedly quieted down, let 
his eyes drop before her accusing gaze and was evidently 

| Considering how he might beat a decent retreat. The servants 
Were already carrying his things out of the room, and a 
|hideous little monkey, Madonna Lena’s favorite, was making 
laintive little grimaces, having hopped up on the table where 

ay the papers, quills and books of Messer Niccolé, which 
lincluded the Decades of Titus Livius and Plutarch’s Lives 
of Illustrious Men. ~& 
| “Messer,” Leonardo addressed him, “if you would be 
pleased to share my lodging with me, I should deem it a 
‘great honor to render Your Honor this inconsequential 
Ces : 

|| Niccolé turned around to him with some wonder and 

| e still more abashed but immediately recovered and 

| thanked him with dignity. They passed into Leonardo’s room, 

| where the artist took care to give his new roommate the best _ 

| place. The more he observed him, the more attractive and _ 
ious did this. queer fellow seem to him. The latter in- _ 


d in of his name. and tile -Nicoold Machiave i, 
ary to the Council of Ten of the Republic of Florence. 
ee months ago the crafty and wary Signoria had dis- 
patched Machiavelli for negotiations with Cesar Borgi 
“whom it hoped to surpass in craftiness, replying to all 
propositions of a. defensive alliance against their common 
- enemies, Bentivoglio, Orsini and Vitelli with Platonic an 
equivocal protestations of friendship. In reality the Republic, 

ating the Duke, desired to have him neither for foe nor 
_ friend. To’ Messer Niccold Machiavelli, . deprived of all 
actual powers, was entrusted only the obtaining of a free 
passage for Florentine merchants through the Duke’s posses 
sions on the shores of the Adriatic Sea—an affair, however, 
of no inconsiderable importance for trade, “that foster 
mother of the Republic,” as the traveling instructions of the 
Signoria expressed it. - 
_ Leonardo also gave his name and his rank at the cous 
of Valentinois. They fell to talking, with that natural ease 
md confidence, peculiar to people of contrasting characters 
yet lonely and contemplative. 

“Messer,” Niccolo immediately confessed, and this frank- 
mess pleased the artist, “I have heard, of course, that yout 
are a great master. But I must warn you that I know n 
‘ing of painting, and even have no love for it, although 
suppose that this art could make the same answer to me 
that Dante made to a certain wag who showed him a fico’ 
n the street: ‘I would not give thee one of mine for an hu: 
: dred of thine.’. But I have also heard that the Duke of 
Walentinois esteems you for your profound knowledge of the 
tailitary science, and that is what I would sometime like to) 
discuss with Your Honor. It has always seemed to me that 
this was a subject all the more important and worthy of ate 
- tention in that all the civic grandeur of a people is f ; 
on military might, upon the numbers and quality of its 
‘standing army, as I shall prove in my book concerning mon-| 
archies and republics, wherein the natural laws governing 
the life, growth, decline and -death of every state shall be 
defined with the same exactitude with which the mathema- 
_tician defines the laws of numbers, or the physicist the laws 
of physics and mechanics, For I must tell you that hitherto 
all those who have written of government— 

But here he paused and cut himself short with a good 
matured smilé: 

_ “Pardon me, messer! I, ’twould seem, am imposing on 
“your guod nature; perhaps politics are of as rte interest 
to hg as ee is to me?” See x 


' “No, no, on the baptiery. ” said the artist. “Or, rather, J — 

will speak with you as frankly as you have spoken with me, — 
) Messer Niccolo. I really do not relish the usual discussions 
| about war and matters of government, because all of these 
, discussions are false and vain. But your opinions are so 

| dissimilar to the opinion of the majority, so new and un- — 
| usual that, believe me, I listen to them with the greatest of 
| pleasure.” ; 
. “Oh, take heed, Messer Leonardo!” Niccolé burst into 
laughter, still more good-naturedly. “You may yet come to 
| regret it—you do not know me yet; why, this is my hobby- 
| horse—I shall mount it, and shall not get off until you your- 
self will command me to keep quiet! Feed me not with 


| bread—do but let me chat about politics with a man of in~ 
| telligence! But there is the rub—where will you find such 
| men? Our magnificent Signori want to know naught save 
| the market prices of wool and of silk; whereas I,” added he 
| with a proud and bitter smile, “I, evidently, through the will — 
of the Fates, having been born without the ability of dis- © 
| cussing either losses or gains, or the wool industry or the 
| Silk, must choose one of two things: either to keep silent — 
or to speak of matters of sta \ 
The artist once more reassured him and, in order to re- 
pew the conversation, which did, in reality, appear interest- 
_ ing to him, he asked: 
| “You have just said, messer, that politics should be an 
exact science, the same as the natural sciences, founded on 
mathematics, deriving their authenticity from experience and 
the observation of nature. Have I understood you correctly?” 
“Yes, yes!” answered Machiavelli, contracting his brows, 
marrowing his eyes and gazing over Leonardo’s head, all on 
H guard and becoming like a keen-sighted bird which is 
ing intently at a very distant object, its long, thin neck 


raning. 
: “Perhaps I may not be able to accomplish this,” he re- 

ed, “but I want to tell men that which has never yet been — 
said of human affairs. Plato in his Republic, Aristotle in his 
Politics, St. Augustine in his City of God—all who have 
Written of government—did not perceive the most impor 
fant thing: the natural laws governing the life of every peo-— 
ple, and placed outside of any human will, outside of good 
evil. All have spoken of that which seems good and evil, 
oble and base, imagining unto themselves such gover- 
nances as should be, but in reality are not and cannot be. 
_As for me, I do not desire either that which should be, nor ~ 
which seems, but only that which exists in reality. I 
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_ would investigate the nature of the great bodies known aS 
_ Tepublics and monarchies—without love and hatred, with= 

_ out praise and opprobrium—even as a mathematician in- 
" vestigates the nature of numbers, or the anatomist the struc- 
ture of the human body. That it is difficult and dangerous I 
Know, inasmuch as in nothing else do men fear truth as” 
much, and avenge it so, as in politics; but still 1 shall tell 
them the truth, even though they burn me after at the’ 
stake, like Brother Girolamo!” 

With an involuntary smile Leonardo watched the expres- 
sion of daring—prophetic and at the same time flippant, 
like a schoolboy’s—upon Niccold’s face, and in his eyes, 
- glistening with a strange, almost an insane glitter. And the 
artist reflected: “With what agitation he speaks about tran- 
-  quility, with what passion about dispassionateness!” 

: “Messer Niccolo,” he said, “should you succeed in carry- 
ing out this project, your. discoveries would have no lesser 
a significance than the geometry of Euclid, or the investi- 
gations of Archimedes in mechanics.” 

Leonardo was really struck by the novelty of that which 
he heard from Messer Niccolé. He recalled how, even 
thirteen years ago, upon finishing a book of drawings, pic- 
turing the inner organs of the human body, he had added 

_ on the margin at the side: 

“May the All-Highest help me to learn the nature of men, 
their manners and customs, just as I am learning the inner 
structure of the human body.” 


4 ; 

_ They conversed for long. Leonardo, among other things, 

~ asked him how he could, in his conversation yesterday 

with the captain of the lancers, deny all military significance 

* to fortresses,’ gunpowder, and firearms, Had it not been 
simply a jest? 

“The ancient Spartans and Romans,” retorted Niccolé, “‘ir- 
teproachable instructors in the military art, had no con- 
ception of gunpowder.” 

“But then, have not experience and a knowledge of na- 

’ ture,” exclaimed the artist, “revealed to. us a great deal— 
- and do they not with every year reveal to us still more—of- 
_ things which the ancients did not even dare to think of?” 
: But Machiavelli stubbornly stood his ground: 

“I think,” he reiterated, “that in matters military and 
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civic the new nations fall into errors by declining to imitate _ 
the ancients.” 
“Is such imitation possible, Messer Niccolo?” 
“And why not? For. have men and the elements changed; 
) have the heavens and the sun changed their motions, their 
/order and their power—have they become other than they 
| were in the times of antiquity?” Fe 
But no arguments could shake his conviction. Leonardo — 
| perceived how, bold to audacity in all things else, he sud- 
| denly became superstitious and timid, just like a pedant of 

| the schools, the instant the subject of antiquity was broached. 


“He has great concepts, but how will he ever carry them 
| out?” the artist reflected, involuntarily recalling the dicing — 


| bout. during which Machiavelli had so wittily expounded — 
| the abstract rules of the game, yet lost sen’ time he at- 
tempted to prove them in practice. 
“But do you know what, messer?” Niccold exclaimed in 
| the midst of the discussion, with a sparkle of irresistible 
| gaiety in his eyes. “The longer I listen to you the more I 
wonder—I can’t believe my ears! There, just think of the 
|Tare conjunction of the stars that was required to have the 
| two of us meet! The minds of men, I tell you, are of three 
| sorts: first, those which perceive everything by themselves 
| and surmise; second, those which perceive things when they 
‘ate pointed out to them; and, last, those which perceive 
|Raught by themselves and do not. understand that which is 
| pointed out to them. The first minds are the best and of the 
_Yarer kind; the second are good, middling; the last are ordi- 


| yes, and myself as well, so as not to be suspected of ex- 
cessive modesty—among the first sort of men. What are you 
Taughing at? Is it not the truth? Think what you like, an it 

lease you, but I believe that this meeting is not haphazard, 


‘Mary and good for naught. I number Your Honor—well, — 


that herein the will of the higher fates is being consummated, — 


‘bad that such a meeting as ours of this day will not be 


' soon repeated in my life, for I know what a paucity of intelli- _ f 


_ gent people there is in this world. And so that we may all 
the more worthily crown our conversation, allow me to read — 
"you a most beautiful passage from Livy; then listen to my 

_ elucidation thereof.” 1a 
) He picked up a book from the table, drew the guttered 
“end of the tallow candle nearer, put on his iron-rimmed 


spectacles, broken but painstakingly tied with thread, with 


ssion, as though he were praying or ofnciating in 
| ch. Bin! 


Tound lenses, his face assuming an austere and devout — 


¥ But, just as he had elevated his brows and his ind 
a preparing to search for the chapter which makes 
evident that victories and the acquisitions. gotten by com 
_ quest lead unstable governments to ruin rather than to great. 
er ness, and had uttered the first words of the solemn Livy, as 
: canorous as bronze, the door opened very quietly and a 


wrinkled and bent little crone entered the room stealthily. 

“Signori mine,” she mumbled, bowing low, “forgive my 
disturbing you. A favorite pet beastie belonging to my mis- 
tress, the most illustrious Madonna Lena Griffa has run off 
_ —a rabbit with a bit of blue ribbon about its neck. We are 
- searching and searching, and have ransacked the whole 
house, till we are falling off our feet, and simply cannot fig- 
ure out where in the world it could have gotten to-——” — 
“Never a rabbit will you find here,” Messer Niccold in- 
 terrapted her angrily. “Get thee gone!” 

‘And he got to his feet in order to put the old woman ou 
_ —but suddenly he looked at her closely through his spec- 
__ tacles and’ then, letting them slip to the tip of his nose, 
gave her another look over their rims, clapped his hands and 
cried out: “Monna Alvigia! Is it thou, thou old witch? And 
here I was thinking that the fiends had long since gotten their 
hooks into thee, dragged thee off into the fires of hell, thou 
Carrion!” . 

The crone narrowed her purblind crafty eyes and in re- 
i sponse to his good-natured abuse opened her mouth in a 
- toothless grin, which made her still more hideous: “Messer 
r Niccolo! How many winters, how many summers, since I 
last saw you! There, I never guessed, I never knew, that 
“God would grant us to meet once more!” 

Machiavelli made his excuses to the artist and invited 
ei Monna Alvigia to the kitchen for a chat, to recall the good 
old times. But Leonardo assured him that they were not dis- 
-__turbing him; he picked up a book and sat down at some 
distance. Niccold summoned a servant and ordered him to 
fetch wine, with the same air as if be were the most es- 
teemed guest in the house. 

“And tell the cheat of a landlord, friend, that he should 
not dare to regale us with that sour stuff he served us the 
‘other day, inasmuch as Monna Alvigia and I relish not 
bad wine—even as the priest Arlotto, who, so the story runs. 
_ would never kneel in front of the Holy Eucharist if the wine 
were poor, maintaining that it could not be transubstan- 
__ tiated into the blood of the Lord!” 

-_ Monna Alvigia forgot the rabbit, just as Messer Niccold 
“ had forgotten Titus Livius, and over their jug of wine they 
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fell. to chatting, like old friends. From their talk Leonardo 
| gathered that the old woman had at one time been a cour- 
‘tesan herself; later, the keeper of a house of ill fame in ~ 
| Blorence, and a go-between in Venice, and was now serving © 
-as chief housekeeper and wardrobe mistress to Madonna 
| Lena Griffa, Machiavelli questioned her about common ac=- 
| quaintances: about fifteen-year-old, blue-eyed Atalanta, who 
once, speaking of the love-sin, had exclaimed with an in- 
“nocent smile: “Can this be a blasphemy against the Holy — 
| Ghost? The monks and the priests may preach what they 
please, but I shall never believe that ’tis a mortal sin to af- 
ford pleasure to poor mortals!” Also, about the beautiful 
Madonna Riccia, whose husband used to remark with the in- 
difference of a philosopher whenever he was informed of 
| the infidelities of his spouse: “A wife in the house is like to a 
fire in the hearth: let your neighbors have as much as you 
will—’twill not decrease.” Also did they recall the stout, red- 
“haired Marmillia who, every time when she gave in to the 
_Supplications of her admirers, used devoutly to lower a cur- 
tain before an icon—‘That the Madonna might not see.” 
| Niccol6, in all this gossip and bawdy talk, evidently felt 
‘in his element. Leonardo wondered at the transformation of — 
‘this man of statecraft, a secretary of the Republic of Flor- 
| ence, and a quiet and sage conversationalist, into the shift- 
‘less rake and habitué of dives. However, of real gaiety 
| there was none in Machiavelli, and the artist sensed a secret 
bitterness in his cynical laughter. ; 

“So it wags, my dear sir! The young grow up; the old 

' age,” concluded Alvigia, falling into a sentimental mood and 

| Shaking her head, like an anile Parca of love. “These be dif- 

| ferent times now: ue 

| “Thou liest, thou old witch, thou Devil’s toad-eater!” Nic- 
cold gave her a sly wink, “Do not arouse the wrath of God, 
gossip mine. Whatever the lot of others be now, ’tis a carni- 
val for your kind. Now the pretty little women have no ~ 
jealous or poor husbands and, having become friendly with — 
“such artful ladies as thou, they live in clover. The proudest | 
of the signore will yield for money—all over Italy there is — 
‘but wholesale sin and lewdness. "Tis only by the yellow 
‘sign that one may know a loose woman from an honest 
one—” ; 

The yellow’ sign referred to was an especial headkerchief 

“of a saffron hue which the law compelled the harlots to’ 
wear so that they might not, in a-crowd, be confused with — 
honest women. 
e “Oh, sey not so, messer!” sighed the old woman heart. 
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‘ seacicaty. “Where doth the present day compare with: id 
_ former? Why, just take this for an instance: not so long ago 7 
- we had not even as much as heard in Italy of the French ~ 
: sickness—we lived in Christ’s bosom, as it were. Or, again © 
take this yellow sign—oh, my God, ’tis simply a misfortune! — 
3 Would you believe it, they almost put my mistress away in 
jail during the last carnival. Well, now, judge for yourself— : 
_ is it a fitting thing for Madonna Lena to be wearing the © 
_ yellow sign?” 
__. “And why should she not wear it?” | 
' “My, my, whatever are you saying—how can it be? Be ~ 
- reasonable! Why, is the Most Illustrious Madonna some street 
wench, of the sort that go traipsing around with any eee 
Does Your Worship know that.the coverlet of her bed is more 
magnificent than the Papal vestments on the day of Holy : 
_ Easter? And as for her mind and learning—there, I ink 
‘she can give pointers to all the doctors at the University of ) 
Bologna. You should but hear her discourse of Petrarca, off 
Laura, of the Infinity of Celestial Love | 
“Of course,” grinned Niccold, “who else should know off 
the infinity of love if not she!” 

“Ob, you may laugh—you may laugh, messer, but, honest 
to God, may I never rise from this spot: the other day, — 
When she was reading to me her epistle—in verse—to A | 
certain poor youth whom she advised to turn to the practice — 
of the virtues, I just listened and listened, and then went and 
burst into tears; well, it gets into one’s very soul so—just the 

_ Way it used to be in Santa Maria del Fiore when Brother’: 
Girolamo—may he rest in heaven!—was wont to preach. 
_ (Truly is she a new Tully Cicero! And then, too, it must be 
Said: ’tis not for naught that the most illustrious personages — 
pay her as much—or perhaps two or three ducats less— 
_ merely for her conversation about the mysteries of Platonic | 
Love, as they pay others for a whole night. And yet you, 
speak of the yellow sign, forsooth!” | 

In conclusion Monna Alvigia told of her own youth. She, 
too, had been beautiful, and she, too, had been courted; all — 
her whims were fulfilled—and what did she not do! Once, 
in the city of Padua, in the vestry of the cathedral, she had - 
taken a bishop’s miter. off and had put it on her female 

_ Sslave’s head. But with the years her beauty had faded, her 
_ admirers had scattered, and she had had to live by renting 
__ Out rooms and taking in washing. And then, to boot, she was. 
_ taken ill and had sunk to such poverty that she was fain to | 
beg for alms on the church steps, intending to purchase | 
poison and commit suicide. But the Most Pure Virgin saved” 


i 


| taking up a more lucrative trade than that of washing. — 


| 
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her from death; through the openhanded generosity of a cere 


| tain old abbot, who had fallen in love with her neighbor, a 


‘blacksmith’s wife, Monna Alvigia entered upon a thorny path, 


Having told of the miraculous aid of the Lord’s Mother, 
her particular Intercessor, she was interrupted by a servant — 
of Madonna Lena, who had come running to tell her that — 
her mistress was asking the housekeeper for the little vial 
with the ointment for the little monkey, whose paw was 
| frostbitten, and for the Decameron of Boccaccio, which the — 


| noble whore read before falling asleep, and which she ee 


| 


under her pillow, together with her prayer book. 
When the old woman had left, Niccold took out some 7 


| paper, fixed his quill, and began composing a report to the — 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Magnificent Signoria of Florence about the projects and ac- 

__ tivities of the Duke of Valentinois—an epistle filled with civic — 
| wisdom, despite its easy, semijocose style. ; 
“Messer,” said he suddenly, lifting up his eyes and glanc- 
ing at the artist, “do confess, now—you were astonished 
that I had passed so suddenly from conversation about grand 


and serious subjects, about the virtues of the ancient Spartans 
| and the Romans, to small talk with a bawd about wenches? 
| But do not judge me too severely and remember, my dear 


Sir, that we are taught this diversity by nature herself, with 
all her contrasts and transformations. For the most impor- 
tant thing is to follow nature fearlessly in all things! Then, 
too, why pretend? We are all men, all human. Do you know 
the old fable of how the philosopher Aristotle, at the whim — 
of a wanton woman with whom he was hopelessly in love, 
did, in the presence of his pupil, Alexander the Great, get 
down on all fours and put her on his back—and, all naked 
and shameless, she did ride the sage, even as one rides a 
mule? Of course, ‘tis but a fable, but it hath a profound 
“Meaning. For if Aristotle himself did venture upon such 
folly for the sake of a comely wench—how are we ordinary _ 
‘sinners to resist?” 

_ The hour was late. Everybody had long been asleep. All 
Was quiet, save for a cricket singing in a corner, and the 
‘sound of Monna Alvigia behind a wooden partition in the — 
hext room mumbling and muttering something as she 
Tubbed the monkey’s frostbitten paw with the healing oint- 
Ment. Leonardo lay down but could not fall asleep for a 
long time, and watched Machiavelli, diligently bent over his 
work, with the much*gnawn goose quill in his hand. The — 
. of the candle end cast on the wall anjénormous shad- 
Ww of his head, with sharp, angular lines—the nether lip out- — 


Wak, the thin neck dispenser tntchy long, the nose ‘Jong 


# like a beak. Having finished his reports on Czsar’s politics, 


+ 


id sealed the outer cover with wax, writing the usual in- 
action on important dispatches: Cito, citissime, celerrime! 
‘urgent, most urgent, urgent to the last degree!), he opened 
_ his Titus Livius and plunged into his beloved labor of many 
years—the compilation of expository comments on the De- 


 cades. 


“Junius Brutus, by pretending to be a fool,” he was writing, 
“acquired more glory than the wisest of men: As I examine 
Ohis entire life, I come to the conclusion that he acted as he 


- did in order to avoid suspicions and to overthrow the tyrant 


- all the easier—an example worthy of emulation by all 


regicides. If it be possible to rebel openly it is nobler to do 


so, naturally. But when there is insufficient strength for an 


open struggle, it behooves one to act in secret, insinuating 


- oneself into the sovereign’s favor and without disdaining 


anything to earn the same, sharing with the monarch all his 
. vices and being his accomplice in debauchery, inasmuch as, 


firstly, such intimacy will save the life.of the rebel and, 


secondly, will permit him, when an opportune occasion arises, 


' to destroy the sovereign. And so, I say, one must pretend 


_ to be a fool, like unto Junius Brutus—praising, condemning 


at 


™ 


and affirming the contrary of what one may really think, so 
as to induce the perdition of the tyrant and restore freedom 
to one’s fatherland.” 

Leonardo watched the grotesque black shadow on the 
white wall dancing and making shameless grimaces in the 
light of the expiring candle end, whereas the face of the 


3 ake’ of the Republic of Florence preserved a grave calm, 


just like a reflection of the grandeur that was Rome. Only 
_ the very depth of his eyes, as well as in the corners of 

sinuous lips, there lurked at times an equivocal, crafty, it 
Brenly mocking expression, almost as cynical as at the time 


__ of his conversation about wenches with the bawd. 


5 


a ‘The next morning the storm abated. The sun sparkled in 


the hostelry’s rime-covered small panes of turbid green as if 


: Efhrough eg emeralds. The snow-covered fields and knolls 
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Pe room. The artist descended to the kitchen. A large blaze 
was flaming on the hearth and a roast sizzling on the self- 
urning spit. Mine host could not have his fill of admiring 
contemplation of Leonardo’s contrivance, while a decrepit lit- 
le old woman, who had come from a faraway mountain 
ettlement, was gazing with popping eyes, in superstitious 
error, at the carcass of mutton browning of itself, moving as 
f it were alive and turning its side so as not to burn. 

_ Leonardo ordered his guide to saddle the mules and sat 
lown at table, to have a snack against the forthcoming jour- 
yey. Alongside of him Messer Niccolo was conversing, in an 
*xceeding temper, with two new arrivals. One of them was a 
yourier from Florence; the other a young man of irreproach- 
ible worldly appearance whose face was that of the common 
un, neither foolish nor intelligent, neither evil nor good— 
he unrememberable face of the crowd; he was a certain 
Messer Lucio, as Leonardo subsequently found out, a grand- 
lephew of Francesco Vettori, an illustrious citizen, who had 
sxtensive connections, was friendlily disposed toward Machi- 
wvelli, and directly related to Pietro Soderini, the Gon- 
‘aloniere. Setting. out for Ancona on family affairs, Lucio had 
Indertaken to seek out Niccolé in Romagna and to transmit 
© him the letters of his Florentine friends. He had arrived 
ogether with the courier. 

“You are pleased to be excited in vain, Messer Niccold,” 
Aucio was saying. “Mine uncle Francesco assures me that 
he money will be sent out-soon. "Twas promised him even 
ast Thursday but the Signoria——~” ~ 
“My dear sir,” Machiavelli maliciously cut him short, “I 
lave two servants and three horses—one cannot feed them 
m the promises of the Magnificent Signori! In Imola I re- 
eived sixty ducats—and paid seventy for debts. Had it not 

m for the compassion of kindly folk the Secretary of the 

entine Republic would have died from starvation. I must 
ay, the Signoria takes good care of the honor of its city 

then they compel a trusted personage to importune at a 

oreign court for two or three ducats, on the plea of poverty!” 

He knew that his complaints were in vain, but that made 
io difference to him, so that he might but vent the bitterness 
eething within him. The kitchen was almost empty; they 
ould speak freely. 

“Your compatriot, Messer Leonardo da Vinci—the Gon- 
aloniere must know him—” Machiavelli continued, indi- 
ating the artist, to whom Lucio made a polite bow, “was 
vitness but yesterday to the insults to which I am subject- 
1 eed you hear?—I do not request, but demand — 
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—to be yencved of my office!” he concluded, “growing s 
more heated, and evidently picturing to himself the enti 
Magnificent Signoria in the person of the young Florentine 
“IT am a poor man. My affairs are in disorder. Finally, I ail 
~a sick man. If things will go on at their present rate I sh 
be carted home ina coffin! In addition to that, all that co 
be accomplished with the instructions given me I have 
ready accomplished. But to protract the negotiations, to 
about the bush, to take a step forward and two steps back, 
dally with thistles—your humble servant declines! 'I dee: 
the Duke too clever for such puerile politics: However, 
have written to your uncle—— 

“My uncle will, of course, do everything for you that lie 
in his power—but here is the rub: the Council of Ter 
esteems your reports so necessary for the good of the Re; 
public, and shedding such light on the matters here, tha 
none would even hear of your resignation. ‘We would b« 
- glad to, now, but there is none to replace him with. A 

' unique man, a man of gold,’ say they, ‘the eye and ear of thy 

Republic.’ I can assure you, Messer Niccolo, your letter 

have such success in Florence that you yourself could n = 

wish a greater. All are enraptured with the inimitable ele 
gance and the felicity of your style. Uncle was telling me tha’ 
the other day, in the hall of the Council, when they wert 
teading one of your jocose epistles, the Signori were sine 
convulsed with laughter 
“Ah, so that is how matters stand!” exclaimed Machia 

- velli, and his face gave a’sudden twitch. “Well, now I com! 
_ ‘prehend everything: my letters have struck the fancy of thr 
Signori. Glory be to God, Messer Niccolo has proven 0; 
some use, after all! They are convulsed with laughter ove! 
there, d’you see, appreciating the elegance of my style, whil 
I lead a dog’s life here, freezing, starving, shivering fron 
fever, enduring humiliations, beating about like an iceboun 
fish—all for the weal of the Republic, may the Devil seizi 
it, with the Gonfaloniere to boot, the tearful old woman tha 
he is! May ye all be buried uncoffined and unshrouded!” 

He broke out into street vituperation. He was filled -witl 
his habitual impotent indignation at the thought of thesi 
leaders of the people, whom he despised and whose chore 
he carried out. Desiring to change the conversation, Luci 
handed him a letter from his young wife, Monna Marietta 
Machiavelli ran his eye over a few lines scrawled in a larg 
childish hand on gray paper: 

“J have heard,” wrote Marietta, among other things, “that in 
those regions where you now are there are fevers raging a 
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er illnesses. You can imagine the state of my soul. 
Thoughts of you give me no rest nor day nor night. The 
‘boy, thanks be to God, is well. He is becoming amazingly like 
you. His little face is as white as snow, while his little head is 
thickly covered with darling black hair, all black—oh, so 
Diack—every whit like that of Your Worship. He seems — 
‘beautiful to me, because he resembles you. And he is so 
lively, so merry, as though he were already a year old. 
Would you believe it, the minute he was born, he opened © 
his little eyes and yelled all through the house. But do you | 
not forget us, and I beg you, very, very much, come as © 
quickly as you can, because I cannot, and will not, wait any 
Jonger. Come, for God’s sake! And in the meanwhile, may the 
Lord preserve you, and may also the Most Pure Virgin, and 
the all-powerful Messer Antonio, to whom I pray without 
cease for the welfare of Your Worship.” 

_ Leonardo remarked that during the reading of this letter 
Machiavelli’s face was illumined by a kindly smile, unexpect- — 
‘ed from his sharp, angular features, as though from behind 
them had peeped out the face of another man. But it disap- 
‘peared at once. Making a shrug of contempt, he crumpled up 
‘the letter, thrust it in his pocket, and grumbled sullenly: 
Bead whoever had to go and blab about my illness?” . 
_ “It was impossible to conceal it,” retorted Lucio. “Every day 
‘Monna Marietta comes to someone of your friends, or some 
member of the Council of Ten, questioning, worming out, 
‘where you are, and what is-going on with you: is 

' “Yes, I know, I know, do not tell me—I know how she 
‘can be!” He made an impatient gesture, and added: “Matters 
‘of state government should be entrusted to unmarried men. 
e of two things—either wife or politics!” And, turning 
‘away a little, he continued in a high-pitched voice: “Perhaps 
you_have intentions of marrying, young man?” 
“Not as yet,” answered Lucio. 

“Never, then—do you hear, never—commit this folly. May 
‘od preserve you! Marrying, my dear sir, is just the same as 
soking for an eel in a sack of snakes! Married life is a 
rden for the back of Atlas and not an ordinary mortal. 
$s it not so, Messer Leonardo?” 

Leonardo looked at him and surmised that he loved Monna 
arietta with profound tenderness but, being ashamed of 
love, was concealing it behind a mask of cynical im- 
udicity. 

The hostelry emptied. The guests, having risen early, had 
one their ways. Leonardo, too, got ready for the journey. 
e invited Machiavelli to travel with him. But the latter sadly 


J 
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shook his head, and answered that he would have to wai 
_ for money from Florence to settle his reckoning with th’ 
host and to hire horses. Of the recent assumed ease of man} 
ner there was not even a trace remaining. He had sudden: 
drooped, had sagged; he seemed unhappy and ailing. Th’ 
ennui of immobility, of too long a stay at the self-sam 
spot, was murderous to him. It was not in vain that in | 
certain letter the members of the Council of Ten reproache; 
‘him with his too frequent and causeless migrations, whic!) 
' gave rise to confusion in government matters: “Thou sees 
Niccolo, to what a pass thy restless spirit, so avid fo. 
change of place, brings us.” 
_. Leonardo took him by the hand, led him aside and off 
to lend him some money. Niccold declined. 
i ‘Do not offend me, my friend,” said the artist. “R: 
_. what you yourself said yesterday—what a rare conjunctio; 
Of stars was required to have two such people as we meet 
_ Why, then, do you deprive yourself and me of this benevo 
lence of fate? And do you not feel that it is you who woul: 
‘be rendering a sincere service to me, rather than I to you?’ 
In the. artist’s face and voice there was such kindlines) 
that Niccolé had not the heart to grieve-him and tool 
thirty ducats, which he promised to return as soon as hi 
would receive money from Florence. He immediately paic 
his reckoning in the hostelry with the generosity of a grandee 
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They took their departure, The morning was quiet, serene 
with an almost vernal warmth and thawing in the suh, anc 
_ fragrantly frosty freshness in the shade. The deep snow witl 
_ its blue shadows crunched under the hoofs. Between the 
--white knolls sparkled the pale-green wintry sea, and the 
yellow, lateen sails, resembling the wings of aureate butter 
flies, flickered here and there upon it. Niccolé chattered 
jested and laughed. Every trifle elicited from him unexpected. 

___ ly amusing or wistful ideas. 
3 Riding past a poor fishing hamlet at the confluence of the 
sea and the mountain stream of Arcilla, the travelers be 
| held on a piazzetta before the church some fat jolly friar: 
__in the midst of a throng of young women of the village whe 
__were buying little crosses, beads, holy relics, pebbles fron 
_ the House of the Mother of God at Loretto, and pinfeather: 
_ from the wings of the Archangel Michael. 
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“What are you gaping for?” Niccold cried to the hus- 
bands and brothers of the women, who were also standing 
‘Rearby on the square. “Let not the monks nigh women! Do 
ye not know how easily fat takes fire, and how the holy 
‘fathers love not only to have the beauties merely call them 
fathers, but actually make them so?” 7 
| Having started a conversation with his fellow traveler con- ¥ 
cerning the Church of Rome, he fell to proving that it had ~ 
Tuined Italy. é 
“T swear by Bacchos,” he exclaimed, and his eyes flared up 
‘with indignation, “I would love as myself him. that would, 
compel all this riffraff—these priests and monks—to -re- 
‘mounce either their power or their licentiousness!” 
Leonardo asked him what he thought of Savonarola. Nic- 

colé confessed that at one time he had been a vehement 
adherent, had hoped that he would save Italy, but had soon 
come to understand the impotence of the prophet. 

_ “J am sick to nausea of all this sanctimonious shopkeeping. 
I would fain not recall it, even. Eh, the Devil take them all!” 
‘he concluded, with aversion. 
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About noon’ they entered the town gates of Fano. All the 
‘houses were filled to overflowing with the soldiers, com- 
“manders and retinue of Cesar. Leonardo, in his capacity of 
court architect, was assigned two rooms near the palace on 
_the square. He offered one of them to his fellow traveler, 
since it would have been difficult to find other quarters. 

_ Machiavelli went. off to the palace and returned with im- 
‘portant news: the Duke’s chief lieutenant-governor, Don Ra- 


“the people had beheld on the Piazzetta, between the Castello 
and the Rocca Cesena, a beheaded corpse wallowing in a 
“puddle of blood; alongside of it was an ax and, on a spear 
stuck into the ground, Ramiro’s chopped-off head. 

_ “None knows the cause of the decolation,” concluded: 
‘Niccold. “But ’tis the only thing the people are talking of 
“now all over the city. And what exceedingly curious opin- 
‘ions! I have purposely come to fetch you. Truly, ’twould be a 
‘sin to neglect such a chance of studying an experiment in 
the natural laws of politics!” 

Before the ancient Cathedral of Santo Fortunato the 
crowd was awaiting the appearance of the Duke. He had to 
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"pass. enue, for an inspection of his troops. The falk was 
all of the execution of the viceroy. Leonardo and Machiavelli 

- mingled with the crowd. i 
_ “How now, mates? I cannot get it into my head,” a young © 
artisan, good-natured and rather stupid of face, was earnest- 
y asking, “how is it they were saying that the Duke loved 
and favored him above all the other nobles, now?” 
“That is why he sought him out for a reckoning—for that ~ 
he loved him,” sententiously uttered a merchant of benign 
mien, in a pelisse of squirrel fur. “Don Ramiro was deceiving © 
‘the Duke. He oppressed the people in the name of the Duke, ~ 
_ put them to death through imprisonment and tortures, and 
* went in for extortion. Yet before the Ruler he played the 
’ lamb. Thought he had all the ends hid—but no such thing! 
His hour struck; the measure of the Ruler’s long patience 
_ overfiowed and he spared not his foremost noble for the weal 
of the people; without waiting for a verdict did he lop off his» 
head on the block, even as he might that of the least of evil- 
_ doers, so that others might find evildoing not to their liking. 
~ Now, never fear, all those that have down upon their chops 
have tucked their tails between their legs—they see _that 
* fearful is his wrath, and just his judgment. Gracious is he 
to the meek; he pulleth down the arrogant!” 
_ “Regat eos in virga ferrea,” a monk cited the words of — 
_ Revelation: “And he shall rule them with a rod of iron.” 8 
_ “Nerily, verily—they should taste of the rod of iron, the 
sons of dogs, torturers of the people!” 2 
e “He knoweth how to punish—and he’ knoweth how to 
Spare!” 
- “There’s no need of a better ruler!” 
“Tis. verily so!” said an old villager. “The Lord hath} 
evidently taken pity on Romagna. Before they used to flay 

-. the skin off the quick and the dead, ruining folk with taxes. | 
' There is naught to eat as it is, but here they take the last 

pair of oxen out of your yard for arrears in taxes. "Twas only | 
when the Duke Valentinois came into power that we were. 
able to catch our breath—may the Lord send him health!” 
“Take the courts, too,” continued the merchant. “They 
used to drag things on and on—just pulling your whole soul 
out of you. But now they decide in an instant—one could 

_ not wish for greater dispatch!” 

“He hath protected the orphan and consoled the widow,” 
added the monk. | 
amg pitieth the people, that he doth; there is no gainsaying 

at!’ | 

'. “He will let none be wronged!” . 
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| “Oh, Lord, Lord!” an ancient little beggar woman began 
| to babble, slobbering from emotion. “Our father, thou, our 
| ‘benefactor, our provider, may the Queen Mother of Heaven 
| preserve thee, our little radiant sun!” 
“You hear? You hear?” Machiavelli whispered in his com- 
| panion’s ear. “The voice of the people is the voice of God! 
| I have always said that one must be on a plain to see the 
| -mountains—one must be with the people to know the ruler, _ 
' This is where I would bring those who deem the Duke a 
|| monster! He has concealed all this from the wisest, and 
| revealed it to the simple.” 
There came sounds of martial music. The crowd stirred — 
excitedly. 
“Tis he! "Tis he! He is coming! Look—” 
They raised themselves on tiptoe, craning their necks. 
=~ Curious heads were thrust out of windows. Young maidens 
and girls, love in their eyes, ran out on the balconies and 
loggias that they might behold the hero—“Cesare biondo e 
bello” (Cesar the beautiful, he of the flaxen curls). This 
|| Was a rare bit of good fortune, inasmuch as the Duke almost 
never showed himself to the people. 
i _. The musicians were marching in front with a deafeningly — 
_ teverberant rattle of kettledrums, in time to the tramping of 
the soldiers. Behind them came the Duke’s Romagnola 
1 


guards—all picked handsome lads, with halberds three ells 
long, in helmets and breastplates of metal, their uniform of 
two colors—the right half yellow, the left red. Niccolo could 
not get his fill of | admiring the truly ancient Roman align- 
ment of this division, created by Cesar. Behind the guards 
strode the pages and equerries, in garments of a luxury never 
yet seen—doublets of cloth of gold, mantelets of scarlet 
velvet with fronds of bracken woven in: gold thereon; the 
scabbards and the belts for their swords were of snakeskin, 
with buckles ‘displaying a seven-headed. hydra, with each 
head darting its venom toward the sky—the cognizance of 
_ the Borgias. The name of Cesar was woven over their — 
breasts in silver upon black silk. Farther on were the body- 
| guards of the Duke—Albanian stradioti in green Turkish _ 
ig turbans, carrying double-curved yataghans. Bartolomeo Ca- 
| pranico, the Maestro del Campo, or chief of the field forces, _ 
| bore, raised aloft, the bared. sword of the Banner Carrier 
| of the Church of Rome: Behind him,-on a black Barbary 
| stallion, with a diamond sun in its forelock, rode the sover- 
' eign of Romagna himself, in a mantle of pale azure silk, 
_ with the lilies of France done in pearls thereon, in a mirror- 
re pipooth cuirass of bronze, with a gaping Mion's maw on 
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oa breastplate, and a hainee ‘representing a sea monster, 

ragon, with prickly feathers, wings and fins of fine ham- 
ered brass, sonorously vibrating at every move. 
_ The face of Valentinois—he was twenty-six—had become 


t ‘thin and sunken since Leonardo’s first sight of him at the 


~ his eyes, with their black-blue glitter of chilled steel, were 
ne _ harder and more impenetrable. His flaxen hair, still profuse, — 


court of Louis XII in Milan. His features were now sharper, 


ay and his small bifurcate beard had turned darker. His nose 
had grown thinner, reminding one of the beak of a bird of — 
prey. But a perfect serenity, as before, reigned upon this 
’ dispassionate face. Only now there was upon it an expression - 
of still more impulsive daring and of an appalling keenness, 
_ like that of a bared, sharpened blade. | 
The Duke was followed by the artillery, the best in all 
‘Italy—fine brazen culverins, falconets, cerbotiane and thick 


¢ _ mortars of cast iron, which fired stone shots. Harnessed to 


ine 
' and the kettledrums. In the purple rays of the setting sun 
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oxen, they rolled along with dull, shattering rumbling and 
clattering, which blended with the sounds of the trumpets 


the cannons, armor, helmets and lances would flare up with 

lightning flashes, and it seemed that Cassar was riding in the’ 
regal purple of a winter evening, like a triumphator, directly 

_ toward that enormous, low, and sanguinary sun. 

; _ The crowd gazed at the hero in silence, with bated breath, 

_ desiring to greet him with cries and daring not, in a reverent 

_ awe akin to terror. Tears were rolling down the cheeks of the 
old beggar woman. 
' “The holy saints! Most Pure Mother!” she was babbling, 

crossing herself. “The Lord hath finally allowed me to behold 

i) dear radiant face, thou dear beautiful sun of ours!” 

And the sparkling sword, entrusted by the Pope to Cesar 
for the protection of the Church of the Lord, seemed to her 
the sword of fire of the Archangel Michael himself. 

Leonardo smiled involuntarily, noting the same expression 
of a simplehearted rapture on the face. of Niccold and on 


a 


Hy that of the half-witted beggar woman. 
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Upon returning home the artist found an order, signed by 
the Duke’s chief secretary, Agapito, to appear on the fol- 
wing day before His Highness. ; 
_ Lucio, who, while continuing on his way to Ancona, had 


halted for a rest at a ane wos have to take his ‘de 
| eee in the morning, had come to them to bid farewell. 
h iccold began speaking of the execution of Ramiro di- 
 Lorqua. Lucio asked him his opinion of the real cause be- 
| hind. it. i 
| “To surmise the causes of the actions of such a ruler 28 
| Cesar is difficult—well-nigh impossible,” retorted Machia- 
|, velli. “But if it pleases you to know what I think, you are es 
| welcome, Before its conquest by the Duke, Romagna, as — 
you know, being under the yoke of a multitude of individual — 
insignificant tyrants, was filled with uprisings, robberies and 
| deeds of violence. Cesar, in order to put an immediate — 
_end to them, appointed as his chief viceroy his intelligent 
| and faithful servant, Don Ramiro di Lorqua. By cruel execu- 
| tions, which awoke in the people a salutary fear of the law, 
_ he ended disorder in a brief space of time and established 
|| perfect quiet in the land. But when the ruler perceived that — 
| the end was attained he at once decided to destroy the 
| implement -of his cruelty—he ordered the viceroy to be 
|| seized—using the latter’s extortions as a pretext—executed, 
| and his body to be exposed in the square. This horrible 
| spectacle simultaneously satisfied and overwhelmed the peo- 
| ple. As for the Duke, he derived three gains from the action, 
| full of a wisdom profound and worthy of imitation: firstly, , 
' he tore out by the roots the tares of discord, sown in Ro- 
| magna by its former weak tyrants; secondly, by having 
| made the people believe that whatever cruelties had been 
_ committed were without the knowledge of their ruler, he 
_ washed his hands of everything and threw the onus of re- 
' sponsibility upon the head of the viceroy, at the same 
time benefiting by the good fruits of the latter’s ferocity; 
\e ae having offered his favorite servant as a sacrifice 
to the people, he presented an example of lofty and incor 
_ Tuptible justice.” 
| Machiavelli spoke in a calm quiet voice, preserving a dis- 
i® ini immobility on his face, as though he were ex- 
pounding the deductions of abstract mathematics; only in the 
Divery depths of his eyes there flickered, now sinking low, now 
Pisces high, a spark of mischievous gaiety, almost as Pro- 
_ Vocative as that of a schoolboy. 
“A fine justice, I must say!” exclaimed Lucio. “Why, from 
wou words, Messer Niccold, one can deduce that this 
Ild-be justice is the greatest baseness!” 
_ The secretary of Florence cast down his eyes, trying to ex- 
gui a ety age | ; 
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“That may be,” he adden ay. “that may very melt 
be, messer; but what of it?” 
Me “Why, what mean you by ‘what of it’? Can it be that you — 
: deem baseness worthy of imitation—deem it civic wisdom?” | 
__ Machiavelli shrugged: 
“Young man, when you have acquired some degree of ex- 
_ perience in politics, you will see for yourself that there is a 
- difference between how men act, and how they ought to 
act, such that to forget it means sentencing oneself to certain © 
 perdition, inasmuch as all men are by their nature evil and | 
corrupt, if benefit or fear compel them not to virtue. That is 
~ why I say that a ruler, in order to avoid perdition, must first 
of all learn the art of appearing virtuous; but to be or not | 
to be so, depending upon necessity, without fearing pricks of 
- conscience for those secret vices without which the preser- 
_ yation of power is impossible, inasmuch as, when one in- 
_vestigates the nature of good and evil, one arrives at the 
conclusion that much which seems valorous virtue destroy- 
eth the might of rulers, while that which seems like vice | 
exalteth it.” | 
_ “Good heavens, Messer Niccolé!” Lucio became indignant | 
at last. “Why, then, if one is to reason so, all things are | 
permissible—there is never a malefaction or baseness which | 
may not be justified — 
“Yes—all things are permissible,” said Niccold, still more | 
quietly and coldly and, as though intensifying the signifi- | 
cance of his words, he raised his arm and repeated: “All | 
things are permissible to him who can and would reign! 
“And so,” he resumed, “to return to that which we started © 
out with, I conclude that Duke Valentinois, having unified 
‘Romagna with the help of Don Ramiro, having put a stop to 
__ the robberies and oppressions therein, is not only more ra-_ 
» tional but more merciful in his cruelty than, for instance, 
_ the Florentines, who tolerated constant uprisings and riots 
. in the lands subject to them, inasmuch as ruthlessness which 
_ strikes down a few is better than clemency from which 
peoples perish through insurrections.” 
“Still, permit me to ask,” Lucio, obviously cowed and 
stunned, managed to think of an objection, “how can that 
be? For have there not been great sovereigns to whom any 
sort of cruelty was alien? There, consider Emperor An- 
_ toninus, or Marcus Aurelius—and is there any lack of others 
in the annals of the nations of antiquity and of the present?” 
“Do not forget,, messer,” retorted Machiavelli, “that for ~ 
| the nonce I have had in view not so much the hereditary 
_ monarchies as those acquired through conquest—anot so much — 
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@ preservation of power as the acquisition thereof. Of 
/ urse, the Emperors Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius could 
| ave exercised clemency without any particular detriment be- | 
falling their realm, since enough ferocious and sanguinary — 
|| deeds had already been committed in ages past. You have 
| but to recall that when Rome was founded one of the two 
brothers who had been suckled by a she-wolf put the other 
a death—a dreadful malefaction; but who knows: had the 
|| fratricide, which was necessary for establishing the autocracy, 
|| not been committed—would Rome be in existence? Would it 
|| not have perished amid the inevitable dissensions of a double — 
qule? And who would venture to decide which scale of the 
| balance would prove heavier, if the fratricide were to be 
| in one and, in the other, all the virtues and wisdom — 
| of the Eternal City? Of course, the most obscure lot is 
| preferable to kingly grandeur, if that grandeur is based on 
| such malefactions. Yet he who has once abandoned the way 
| of goodness must, if he would not perish, set foot upon the 
| fatal path of evil irretrievably, so that he may follow it to 
the end, inasmuch as people avenge only petty and middling 
| wrongs, whereas great ones deprive them of any power for 
| 
il; 
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Vengeance. That is why a sovereign can inflict only immea-— 
‘surable wrongs upon his subjects, refraining from petty and 
‘Mmiddling ones. But generally, in choosing this middle road” 
|| between good and evil, which is the most pernicious one, 
| Men dare not be either good or evil all the way. When a 
1 malefaction demands grandeur -of-spirit they fall back be- 
' fore it and with a natural ease commit only run-of-the-mill 
| \vilenesses.” 
_ “One’s hair stands up on end from what you say, Messer 
| Niccolo!” Lucio voiced his horror and, since his worldly 
|| intuition prompted him that to jest was the most seemly 
|| way out, he added, essaying a smile: “However, be it as you 
will, I still cannot imagine that you really think thus. To 
_ Me it seems unbelievable——” Fs 
I “Perfect truth almost always seems unbelievable,” Ma- a 
i chiavelli cut him short, dryly. : 
-. Leonardo, who had been listening attentively, had lanes f 
| since noticed that, while pretending indifference, Niccolé- 
_ had been stealthily casting searching glances at his compan- 
| ton, as though desirous of measuring the force of the im- 
“pression which his ideas were producing: did their novelty 
and oddity astound, did they frighten? There was self-vanity 
1 these secret, uncertain glances. The artist felt that Machia- 
li was not sure of himself, and that his mind, with-all its — 
ness and oe did not possess a calm, conquering 


even though incomplete, yet, at any cost, overwhelming. | 


_ tions of contradictory words—for example, virtue and feroc- | 


: -yenomed darts, at his enemies, such as Messer Lucio—people « 
_ of the herd, with their bourgeois decency and their common | 


_ great men of the ages past. Much shall be forgiven them, 
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- force. From his aversion for thinking as all men did, ion 


his hatred for commonplaces, he fell into the opposite ex- | 
treme, into exaggeration, into the pursuit of rare truths—-_ 


With fearless dexterity he played with unheard-of combina- | 


- ity—as a mountebank plays with naked swords. He had a 
‘yeritable armamentary of these razor-edged glittering, tempt- - 
ing and fearful half-truths, which he let fly, like to en- 


sense. He vented his vengeance upon them for their tri- 
umphant vulgarity, for his unperceived superiority; he 
“pricked them, he stingingly hurt them—but he did not kill, 
nor even draw blood. 
And the artist suddenly recalled his own monster, which he 
had at one time imaged forth on the wooden shield, the 
rotella, at the order of Ser Pietro da Vinci, creating it from . 
different parts of repulsive vermin. Had not Messer Niccol6, | 
too, formed just as aimlessly and disinterestedly his god- 
like monstrous tyrant, his nonexistent and impossible Prince | 
—an unnatural and captivating monster, a Medusa head—to | 
frighten the herd? 
But with all that, under this insouciant whim and mis- | 
chievousness of imagination, under this dispassionateness of | 
the artist, Leonardo surmised within him a veritable great 
suffering—as though the mountebank, playing with the 
swords, were purposely cutting himself till the blood came: 
in his glorification of the cruelty of others there was cruelty | 
‘to his own self. 
“Perhaps he is one of those pitiable sick men who seek a 
Satiation of their pain by irritating their own wounds?” re- 
- flected Leonardo. And still he did not know the ultimate 
secret of this dark, intricate heart, so near to him, yet alien. | 
_ While he was gazing at Machiavelli with deep curiosity, | 
Messer Lucio. was helplessly, as in an absurd dream, strug- 
gling with the phantasmagoric Medusa head. 
“Oh, well, I shall not dispute with you,” he was beating a 
retreat into the last stronghold of common sense. “Perhaps | 
there is a certain moiety of truth in what you say about the 
unavoidable cruelty of sovereigns, if you apply it to the 


inasmuch as their virtue and exploits are above all measure. 
" But I cry you mercy, Messer Niccolé—what has the Duke 
# of Romagna to do with all this? Quod licet Jovi, non licet 
-bovi (what is permitted to Jove is not permitted to an | OX)« 
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Js that which is permitted to Alexander the Great and Julius | 
| Cesar permitted to Alexander the Sixth and Cesar Borgia, — 
| concerning whom it is still not known whether he is Caxsar 
| OF naught? I, at least, think that everybody will agree with 
me also.” ; 
“Oh, of course, everybody will agree with you!” Niccold 
cut him short, by now probably losing his self-possession, 
'“Only that is far from being proof, Messer Lucio. Truth — 
| dwelleth not on the high roads, upon which all travel. But — 
| in order to end our dispute, here is my last word. In ob- 
| serving the actions of Cesar, I find them perfect, and my 
| position is that he may be pointed out as the best model 
| for emulation to those who acquire power through arms and © 
| good fortune. United in himself are such ferocity with 
| such virtue, he has such ability to favor and to destroy men, 
so firm are the foundations of his power, laid down by him 
' within so brief a space of time—that even now he is an 
| autocrat unique in all Italy—perhaps in all Europe; as for 
"that which awaits him in the future—why, that is difficult 
_ even to imagine—” 
| His voice quavered. Spots of red emerged on his sunken 
cheeks; his eyes burned as in a fever. He looked like a 
| clairvoyant. From beneath the mocking mask of the cynic 
| peered out the face of a quondam disciple of Savonarola. 
| But just as soon as Lucio, fatigued with the dispute, pro- 
_ posed to seal a truce with two or three bottles at a little — 
wine cellar nearby the clairvoyant vanished. 
“Do you know what?” Niccol6 retorted. “Let us better go — 
to another little place. My scent for such things is as keen as 
a hound’s! Methinks there must be some of the prettiest little — 
wenches hereabouts just now— 
_ “Oh, what sort of lasses can they have in this miserable 
little town?” Lucio voiced his doubts. 
“Hearken, young man,” the secretary of Florence stopped 
_ him with pompousness, “never let yourself be squeamish and — 
pass up these miserable little towns. God save you from — 
_ that! In these same filthy little suburban holes, in dark little — 
bylanes, you can at times bring to light such things as will — 
’ make you lick your fingers!” 
Lucio patted Machiavelli on the shoulder with an easy 
- familiarity and called him a madcap. 
“Tis dark,” he sought for excuses, “and cold, to boot! 
_ We shall freeze—” ; 
“We shall take lanthorns,” Niccold insisted, “put on fur 
Coats, and muffle up our faces. At least, none shall recognize — 
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us. On such expeditions the more mystery, the more pleasure: 
Pviecer Leonardo, are you coming with us?” 
The artist declined. He disliked the usual coarse mas- 


doin talk about women; he shunned it with a feeling of 
insuperable shame. This man of fifty years, the intrepid in- 
_ Vestigator of the mysteries of nature, who accompanied men 
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to executions that he might watch the expression of the 
ultimate horror on their faces, would at times he non- 
aeed by a light-minded jest, not knowing how to hide his 
ae and blushing like a boy. 

_ Niccolo drew Messer Lucio along with him. 
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The next day a chamberlain came from the palace early in 
thé morning to find if the Chief Engineer of the Duke were 
“satisfied with the quarters assigned him, whether he were 
affected by any shortage in the city, thronged with such a 


multitude of strangers, and transmitted to him, with the - 


greetings of the Duke, a present, consisting, as was the 
hospitable custom of those times, of household supplies: 
a sack of flour, a keg of wine, a carcass of mutton, eight 
brace of capons and chickens, two large torches, three 


packets of wax candles and two boxes of confetti. Seeing 


Cesar’s attentiveness toward Leonardo, Niccolé begged the 


latter to put in a good word for him with the Duke—to obtain | 


an audience for him. 
, At eleven at night—Cesar’s usual reception time—they 
set out for the castle. 

The Duke’s mode of life was a strange one. When ‘the 
envoys from Ferrara had once complained to the Pope that 


‘they could not get an audience with Czsar, His Holiness 


had answered then that he himself was dissatisfied with 
the conduct of his son, who turned day into night, and who 
‘put off business conferences for two or three months at a 
time. 

His time was divided as follows: summer and winter he 


ay down to sleep at four or five o’clock in the morning; 


three in the afternoon was to him merely the crack of 
dawn; at four the sun: rose; at five in the evening Czsar 
‘dressed and immediately breakfasted; at times while still 


” abed during this meal, and after, he was taken up with busi- 
ess. He surrounded all his existence with impenetrable 


a mystery not only because of a secretiveness natural to him 


— 
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but by calculation. He rarely left the castle, and almost al- 
ways did so masked. To the people he showed himself. 
~ only on days of high solemnities; to his troops—at moments _ 

of extreme danger. But then, every one of his appearances 

was overwhelming, like the appearance of a demigod: = | 
loved, and knew how, to astonish. me 
Of his generosity there were current incredible rumors. _ 

The gold which fiowed incessantly into the treasury of Ste 

Peter from all Christendom did not suffice for the main- 

tenance of the Captain General of the Church. Ambassadors — 

assured their sovereigns that he was reputed to spend no 
less than eighteen hundred ducats per day. Whenever Caesar 
rode through the streets of cities, the crowd ran after bine ; 
knowing that he shod his horses with special, easily cast — 

- silver shoes, that he might purposely lose them on his ‘way, ~ 
as gifts to his people. 

- Wonders were told of his bodily prowess also; once in — 

Rome—so the story ran—during a bullfight, the youthful | 
_ Cesar, at that time the Cardinal of Valencia, had cloven the — 

skull of a bull with one blow of a falchion. During the last 

few years the French sickness had merely shaken, but not 
' wrecked, his health. With the fingers of his beautiful, fem- — 
ininely slender hand he bent horseshoes, twisted rods of — 
iton and tore ship hawsers. Inaccessible to his own nobles — 
and the envoys of great potentates, he could be seen on ~ 
_ the knolls in the environs of Cesena, lending his presence to 
the bare-fist fights of the half-wild-mountain shepherds of 
_ Romagna. At times he even took part himself in these games. 
At the same time, he was the perfect cavalier, the arbiter 
of fashions in the beau monde. Once, at night, on the wed-_ 
_ ding day of his sister Madonna Lucrezia, leaving the siege of — 
a fortress, straight from camp, he galloped up to the castle of 
_ the groom, Alfonso d’Este, the Duke of Ferrara; unrec- 
_ ognized of any, all in black velvet, in a black mask, he — 
passed through the throng of guests, made a bow, and, when e 
they had made way before him, launched into a solo dance to — 
_ the music; he circled the hall only a few times, but with — 
' such elegance that immediately all present recognized him. — 
“Cesare! Cesare! Cesare the Unique!” enraptured whispers — 
_ arose in the throng. Paying no attention either to guests or 
host, he led the bride-to one side and, bending over, began 
i ie eetepering something in her ear. Lucrezia cast down her — 
_ eyes, flared up in a blush, then turned as white as a sheet 
_ and became still more beautiful—all tender, pearl-pale, in- 
- nocent, perhaps, but weak, infinitely submissive to the fero- — 
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cious ; will of her brother, submissive, so it was asserted, even 

“unto incest. 

He took care of but one thing—that there might be no 

ident proof. Perhaps rumor exaggerated the evil deeds 
of the Duke; perhaps reality was still more horrible than 

per. At any rate, he knew how to cover up his tracks. 
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re 
The ancient Gothic city hall of Fano served His Highness 
for a palace. 

Passing through a ‘large, gloomy and chill hall—the gen- 
eral reception room for visitors of lesser importance—Leo- 
nardo and Machiavelli entered a small inner chamber, which 
had ‘probably been a chapel at one time, with panes of 
“stained glass set in the crenellated windows, and high 
seats in the choir stall where, in fine-oak carving, were de- 
Picted the twelve apostles and the early preceptors of the 
first ages of Christianity. In the faded fresco on the céiling 
the Dove of the Holy Ghost hovered among clouds and 
angels. Here those near to the Duke were to be found. 
They spoke in half-whispers; the presence of the sovereign 
could be felt through the walls. 

A bald-headed little ancient, the ill-fated envoy of Rimini, 
awaiting an audience with the Duke already for the third 
Month, evidently fatigued from many sleepless nights, sat 
dozing in a corner upon a sort of ecclesiastical throne. At 
times the door would open; Agapito, the secretary, with an 
absorbed air, his spectacles on his nose and with a quill be- 
hind his ear, would poke his head out and invite someone of 
‘those present to His Highness. At his every appearance the 
envoy of Rimini would come to a painful start and arise; 
but, seeing that it was not his turn, would sigh deeply and 
again sink into a doze, lulled by the Rounding of an apothe- 
cary’ 8 pestle in a copper mortar. 

For lack of other convenient quarters in the cramped city 
hall, this oratory had been turned into a camp pharmacy. 
Before the window, where the altar had once stood, upon a 
table cluttered with the bottles, cucurbits and jars of a 
pharmaceutical laboratory, the Bishop of Santa Giusta, Gaspare 
~Torella, the archiartos or Chief’ Leech, of His Holiness the 
Pope and of Cesar, was compounding a specific remedy, re- 
ently come into vogue, against the French sickness, or 
syphilis; a distillation from the so-called Holy Wood, 
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Zid um, brought from the Meridian Isles newly discovered 
Colombo, Triturating in his shapely hands the pungent- 
smelling, saffron-yellow pith of the Guaiacum, which 
(meaded together into unctuous lumps, the episcopal leech 
‘was expounding with an amiable smile the nature and 
properties of the healing tree. Everybody listened to him 
with interest: many of those present knew the fright- 
ful malady through experience. 

|. “And where on earth did it ever come from?” the Cardinal 
Santa Balbina was shaking his head in grievous puzzlement. 
|| “The Spanish Jews and the Moors, so they say, have 
brought it over,” said the Bishop of Elna. “Now since they 
fave issued a law against the blasphemers it hath abated 
somewhat, glory be to God. But some five or six years ago 
‘pot only human beings but even animals—horses, swine, 
eae to sicken with it—even trees, and the grainin the __ 
] Ids.” 

The physician evinced his doubts as to whether wheat or 
| could contract the French sickness. 
| “God hath punished us,” the Bishop of Trana sighed pro- 
diy, “for our sins hath He sent us this scourge of His 

ath!” - 
| The speakers fell silent. Only the measured ring of tie 

tle against the mortar could be heard, and it seemed as if 
the preceptors of the first ages of Christianity, depicted on the 
| og of the choir stall, were listening with wonder to the 
range conversation of these new -pastors of the Lord’s 
urch. In the chapel, illumined by the flickering light of 
ie. small apothecary’s lamp, where the stifling camphor 
at of the medicinal tree mingled with the barely percepti- 
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le fragrance of erstwhile incense, the gathering of Roman 
relates seemed to be performing a mystic religious service. 
| “Monsignor,” the Ducal Astrologer Valguilo turned to 
the physician, “is it true, now, that this disease is transmitted 
ough the air?” 
_ The physician gave a “shrug of ‘dubiety. 
| age dat through the air!” Machiavelli confirmed him 
a sly grin, “How else could it spread not only throu 
e friaries but the nunneries as well?” 
_ Everybody smiled. 
One of the court poets, Battista Orphino, solemnly, as 
gh it were a prayer, read aloud a dedication to ic 
ke of a new book by the Bishop of Torella on the French 
ickness, wherein the author, asserting among other things 


men of antiquity—Brutus in justice, Decius in constancy, 


nat Czsar had with his virtues apparently eclipsed the great 


Sei in’ moderation, Marene Re tas in fidelity, and Paulu 
iy 


iar ius in magnanimity—also glorified the Gonfaloniere o 
_ the Church of Rome as the founder of mercurization. — 
- During this conversation the secretary of Florence, takin; 
aside now this courtier, now that, was dexterously question 
ing them about the future policy of Czsar; he investigated 
. watched and sniffed the air like a bloodhound. He ap 
proached Leonardo also and, letting his head sink on hi 
breast, laid his index finger on his lips, eyeing the artist fron 
“underneath his brows, and repeated several times in dee 
-Pensiveness: “I shall eat an artichoke . . . I shall eat an arti 
‘ choke——” ° | 
“What artichoke?” the artist wondered. 
a “That is the whole trick—what is the artichoke? . . 
’ Recently the Duke put a riddle to Pandolfo Leolenuccio 
the envoy of Ferrara, ‘I,’ said he, ‘shall eat an artichoke 
leaf by leaf.’ Perhaps this signifieth the league of hi 
a enemies, whom he, having disrupted, will destroy—and then 
again, it may be altogether something else. I have been rack 
ing my head over it for a whole hour now!” 
And, bending toward Leonardo, he said in a whisper: 
“Here everything is in riddles and catches! They chatté 
of all sorts of fiddle-faddle, but the minute one broache 
_ business, they grow as mute as fish, or monks at : 
meal. Well, they shall not take me in! I can sense that they 
are preparing something. But what, precisely? What? Woul 
you believe it, messer—I would pawn my soul to the Devi 
to know what, precisely!” 
And his eyes took on a glitter, like a desperate gambler’s 
_ Agapito stuck his head out of the slightly opened door. Hi 
beckoned to the artist. 
-Through a long half-dark passage occupied by the’ body 
 guards—the Albanian stradioti—Leonardo entered the Duke’ 
 bedchamber, a snug room whose walls were hung with silker 
rugs upon which was woven the chase of the unicorn and witt 
___ bas-relief work on the ceiling, depicting the loves of Queel 
- Pasiphaé and her bull. This bull, the scarlet or golden c 
was the heraldic beast of the House of the Borgias; it was 
‘peated in all the ornamentations of the room, together witl 
the Papal three-crowned tiara and the keys of St. Peter. 7 
Be The room. was very hot: the physicians advised tho: 
iy afflicted to avoid a draft after anointment with mercury, 
_ to warm themselves in the sun or at a fire. In the marble 
place blazed fragrant juniper; in the lamps burned an oil 
an admixture of violet perfume: Cesar was fond of 
‘ matics, 
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ee was his wont, bs was maine fully clad, on a low 
couch without any baldaquin, which stood in the middle 
of the room. Only two positions of the body were habitual 
with him—either in bed or on horseback. Immobile, dis- 
passionate, his elbows resting on pillows, he was watching 


two of his courtiers playing chess on a little jasper table 


beside the bed, and was listening to the report of his secre- 


tary—Czsar possessed the faculty of dividing his attention 


among several objects at once. Plunged in pensiveness, he 
was rolling, with a slow monotonous motion, a golden 
pomander filled with fragrant substances from hand to 
fend , from which pomander, as well as from his damascene 
dagger, he never parted. 


bs 
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e received Leonardo with the charming amiability natural 
him. Without allowing him to bend his knee he squeezed 
ie artist’s hand friendlily and seated him in an armchair. 
had invited him for a consultation about Bramante’s 
lans for a new monastery in the city of Imola, the so-called 
alentina, with a rich chapel, hospital and a hostelry for 
lgrims. Cesar was desirous of making these philanthropic 
stitutions a memorial of his Christian compassion. After 
ie designs of Bramante, he showed him specimens of a new 
| eface cut for the press of Geronimo Soncino, in the city 
Fano, of which press he was a patron, since he was solic 
us about the flowering of arts and sciences in Romagna. 
Agapito presented to the potentate a collection of laudatory 
mins of the poet laureate, Francesco Uberti. His Highness 


erously. Then, since he demanded that he be presented 
merely with encomia, but satires as well, the secretary 
ded him an epigram by Mancioni, a Neapolitan poet, 
ght at Rome and put into the prison of Sant’ Angelo—a 
mnet full of savage upbraiding, wherein Caesar was dubbed 
nule, a monstrosity begotten of a strumpet and a Pope 
sat upon a throne once Christ’s but now Satan’s; Cesar 


ardinal, a practicer of incest, a fratricide and one fallen away 
om God. “Wherefore dost Thou wait, O patient God,” ex- 


t ne Logs 5 Church into a stall for mules and into a house of 


ignly accepted them and gave orders to reward the poet — 


also dubbed a Turk, a circumcised one, an unfrocked 


ned the poet, “or seest Thou not that he hath turned 
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“What are your orders for disposing of this scoundrel, 
four Highness?’ asked Agapito. 
“leave him till my return,” said the Duke quietly. “I 
myself will attend to him.” Then he added, still more softly: 
> “I will know how to teach politeness to writers.” 
The method whereby Cesare taught politeness to writers 
was well known—for the less offensive affronts he lopped 
off their hands and pierced their tongues with red-hot skew- 
ers. 
’ Having ended his report, the secretary withdrew. 
The chief court. astrologue Valgulio approached Czsar 
‘with a mew horoscope. The Duke heard him out attentively, 
Well-nigh reverently, inasmuch as he believed in the in- 
eluctability of fate, in the might of the stars. Among other 
things, Valgulio explained that the Duke’s last attack of the 
‘French malaise had depended upon the malign influence of 
- the arid planet Mars, which had entered the sign of 
_ humid Scorpion; but, as soon as Mars would be in conjunc- 
~ tion with Venus, with Taurus in the ascendant, the disease 
- would pass of itself. Next he counseled His Highness, if the 
- latter intended to undertake some important activity, Pe 
choose the date of the thirty-first of December, in : 
afternoon, since the conjunction of the luminaries on that 
day signalized propitiousness for Cesar. And, having r 
an index finger and bent to the Duke’s very ear, 
uttered thrice in a mysterious whisper: “Act thus! 


thus! Act thus!” i 
ae Cesar lowered his eyes and made no answer. But 


the artist it seemed that a shadow had flitted across his fa 

Having with a wave of his hand dismissed the stargazer 
' again turned to the Court Architect. Leonardo spread out 
before him his military plans and maps. These were n 

_ Merely the investigations of a scientist, explanatory of th 

- formation of the soil, the current of the waters, the barrie 
_ formed by mountain chains, the deltas of rivers revealed t 
-_ plains—but they were also the creations of a great a 
bird’s-eye views of localities. The sea was marked in a da 
blue tint, the mountains were in brown, the rivers in a ligh 
blue, the cities in a dark red, the meadows in a light green 
and every detail was executed with infinite perfection—tt 
‘squares, the streets, the turrets of the cities, so that the 
- might be instantly recognized, without reading their name 
~ which were added on the margins. One seemed to be flyir 

over the earth and from a vertiginous height beholding tt 
unencompassable distance at one’s feet, With especial atten: 
tion did Cesar scrutinize the map of the region bounded 
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on the south by the Lake of Bolsena; on the north by the Val 
d@’Eme, the river which fell into the Arno; on the west by 
‘Arezzo and Perugia, and on the east by Siena and the mari- 
time district. This was the heart of Italy, the native region 
of Leonardo, the land of Florence, of which the Duke had . 
long been dreaming, as of a most dainty tidbit to acquire. 
Sunk in contemplation, Cesar delighted in this feeling of 
flying. He would not have been able to express in words 
that which he was experiencing, but it seemed to him that 
he and Leonardo understood each other—that they were 
accomplices. He dimly surmised the great new domination 
Over people which science could bestow, and desired this 
domination, these wings of triumphant soaring, to be his. 


Finally, he looked up at the artist and pressed his hand 


With an enchantingly amiable smile: 

“J thank thee, my Leonardo! Serve me as thou hast up 
to now served me, and I shall know how to reward thee. Art 
thou faring well?” he added solicitously. “Art satisfied with 
thy salary? Perhaps thou hast some other wish? Thou 
knowest I am glad to fulfill every request of thine.” 
Leonardo, embracing the opportunity, put in a word for 
Messer Niccolé, asking the Duke to grant him an audience. . 

Cesar shrugged with a good-natured smile, 

“A strange fellow, this Messer Niccolo! He craves au- 
diences, yet when I receive him we have naught to talk 
about, And whatever did they send this queer chap to me 
for?” 

After a silence, he asked PASSE for his opinion of 
Machiavelli. 

“I think, Your Highness, that he is one of the most 
‘intelligent men I have met in all my life.” 

“Yes, he is intelligent,” concurred the Duke; “I may even 

ant that he knows a thing or two about affairs of state. 
But still . . . one cannot place any reliance in him. He is a 

eamer, a weather vane. He has no sense of proportion in 
anything. However, I have always wished him weal; but now, 
Since I have found out that he is thy friend, all the more 
| 30. For he is really a kind soul! There is no guile in him, 
'even though he imagines himself the craftiest of men, and 
tries to hoodwink me, as though I were an enemy of your 
Republic. Still, I am not wroth: I comprehend that he acts 
“thus because he loves his native land more than his very soul. 
| ah, well, let him come, then, if he desires it so greatly. Tell 
I will see him gladly. And, by the bye—who was it I 

d it from, just the other day—that Messer Niccold 
a: apparently gotten the idea into his head of writing a 
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book about polities or ater iene —-somethine of that 
sort?” 
Cesar again smiled his soft smile, as though he had re- | 
_ Called something of an amusing nature. | 
“Has he ever told thee of his Macedonian phalanx? No? | 
es then. One day Niccolo was explaining from this book | 
of his about military science, to Bartolomeo Capranico my | 
‘Maestro del Campo, and to other captains, the principle for 
the disposition of troops in a formation resembling the an-— 
jent Macedonian phalanx, with such eloquence that all | 
“wanted to see it tried out, They went out into the field before | 
_ the camp and Niccolé began to issue commands. He strug- | 
_gled and struggled with two thousand soldiers, keeping — 
them for three hours out in the cold, in the wind and rain, | 
but could not form his much lauded phalanx. Finally Barto- | 
lomeo lost patience, stepped out before the troops in his _ 
- turm and, although he has read never a book about the | 
tmilitary science in all his born days, in the wink of an eye, | 
to the sound of a tambourine, he disposed the infantry into 
“splendid fighting formation. And it was then that all were 
- convinced once more what a great difference there is between 
' the deed and the word. Only look thou, Leonardo, tell him | 
naught of this—Niccolo dislikes being reminded of the | 
- Macedonian phalanx!” 
_ It was late—about three in the morning. A light supper 
"was brought to the Duke—a platter of vegetables, a trout, | 
_ alittle white wine: he was distinguished for his moderation in |. 
a food, the moderation of a true Spaniard. be 
ee The artist made his farewell. Cesar once more, with a 
Mes tivating amiability, thanked him for the military charts | 
and ordered three pages to escort him with torches, as a 
mark of regard. | 
Leonardo told Machiavelli of his meeting with the Duke. 
Hearing of the charts of the environs of Florence which he | 
- had made for Cesar, Niccolo was horrified. | 
_ ‘What? You, a citizen of the Republic, have done bas | 
- for the’ bitterest foe of your native land? . 
“I supposed,” retorted the artist, “that Cesar was a 
reputed ally of ours——” 
_ “Reputed!” exclaimed the Secretary of Florence, and ined | 
_ @ignation flashed in his eyes. “But do you know, messer, | 
_ that if this should but come to the knowledge of the Mag- | 
nificent Signori, you are open to an accusation of treason?” 
“Really?” Leonardo voiced his simplehearted wonder. | ; 
‘However, do not think aught of it, Niccold; I truly under-_ 
Stand no more of ei than a blind man—” 
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uf They stared silently into each other’s eyes, and suddenly 
th felt that in this they forever differed, down to the 
eart’s very core. They were strangers to each other in this 
‘respect and would never agree: for one there seemed to be 
‘mo native land at all; the other loved it, as Cesar had 
- expressed it, more than his very soul. 
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That night Niccold went away, leaving no word of his rea- 
son for going or of his destination. He returned the follow- 
|ing day, in the afternoon—fatigued, chilled; entering Leo- 
nardo’s room he carefully locked the door, announced that 
‘the had long been wanting to talk over a certain matter with 
him which required utmost secrecy, and began leading up to 
it circuitously. 

_ One day, three years before, at twilight, in a desolate 
|Tegion of Romagna between the cities of Cervia and Porto 
\Cesenatico, armed horsemen in masks had fallen upon a de- 
tachment of cavalry which was escorting from Urbino to 
Venice Madonna Dorotea, the wife of Battista Caracciolo, a 
(Captain of infantry of the Most Serene Republic; beating 
| off the guard, they had captured her, as well as her cousin, 
‘Maria, a fifteen-year-old novice in a nunnery at Urbino, who 
‘was traveling with her, had placed thém on horses and gal- 
loped off. Since that day Dorotea and Maria had vanished 
without a trace. 

_ The Council and the Senate of Venice held the Republic 
‘to be insulted in the person of its captain, and turned to 
‘Louis XII, to the King of Spain, and to the Pope, with com- 
‘plaints against the Duke of Romagna, accusing him of the 
‘abduction of Dorotea. But of proofs there were none, and 
‘Cesar replied with a mocking scorn that, since he felt no 
‘shortage of women, he had no need to seize them in battle 
‘on the high roads. Rumors were current that Madonna ~ 
‘Dorotea had quickly found consolation, following the hero 
‘in all his expeditions and not grieving too much over her 
husband. 

Maria had a brother, Messer Dionigio, a young captain in 
ite service of Florence, in the camp of the Pisans. When 
all the negotiations of the Florentine Signoria proved just — 
‘as unavailing as the complaints of the Most Serene Republic, — 
Dionigio sears to try his own luck; he came to Romagna 
another name, presented himself to the Duke, earned 
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thie confidence, evens into the tower of the Fortress of 
Cesena and escaped with Maria, who disguised herself as a 
joy. But at the boundary of Perugia a pursuing party over- 
- took them. The brother was slain; Maria was brought back © 
to prison. : 
~ Machiavelli, as. the Secretary of the Republic of Blorencodl i 
had taken part in this affair. Messer Dionigio had become 
friendly with him, had entrusted him with the secret of this © 
daring enterprise and told him all that he had been able to 
‘find out from the turnkeys, who deemed Maria a saint and 
asserted that she wrought cures, that she prophesied, and 
P - that—so it seemed—her hands and feet bore the impress 
_ Of sanguinary crucificial wounds, like the stigmata of St. 3 
_ Catherine of Siena. 
4 When Dorotea had palled upon Cesar he had turned his 
attention to Maria. A notorious seducer of women, know-_ 
ing himself to possess a charm which the most chaste could 
‘Mot resist, he felt certain that, sooner or later, Maria would 
prove’ as submissive as all the others. But he was mistaken, 
His will met, in the heart of this child, an unconquerable — 
- resistance. Rumor said that latterly the Duke frequently 
‘visited her prison cell, that he remained alone with her for 
long periods, but what took place at these meetings was a 
_ mystery to all. In conclusion Machiavelli declared that he in- 
tended to liberate Maria. 
er “If you, Messer Leonardo,” he added, “would agree to 
help me, I would conduct this affair so that none would find 
out aught of your participation. However, all I wanted to 
ask of you was certain bits of information concerning the 
_ inner plan and construction of the fortress of San ves | 
_ where Maria is imprisoned. To you, as Court Engineer, it 
_ would be easier to make your way inside and find out.” d 
l Leonardo gazed at him in silence, with wonder, and under © 
_ this searching gaze Ni¢cold suddenly burst into psec | | 
harsh and well-nigh malevolent laughter. 
_ “I dare hope,” he exclaimed, “that you will not suspect : 
me of excessive sentimentalism or chivalric magnanimity! — 
~Whether the Duke seduce this girl or not is, of course, all 
one to me. Why, then, do I go to all this trouble, you want 
“to know? Why, even if it be only to prove to the Magnificent 
Signoria that I can be of some use beside playing the buffoon. 
But the main thing is that one must have something to 5 
‘amuse oneself with. The life of man is such that if one~ 
doth not permit himself occasional follies one will peg out 
from boredom. I am weary of chatter, of dicing, of fre- 
quenting bordellos and writing useless reports to the Floren- 
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-woolsters! And so I robes me of this affate—gt 
rely words, after all, but an affair! And besides *twould 
‘a pity to let the chance slip. The whole plan is ready, 
rith the most wondrous ruses!” 
| He spoke hurriedly, as though he were justifying some 
ult. But Leonardo had already comprehended that Nic- 
016 felt an excruciating shame for his kindliness and that, 
§ usual, he was hiding it under a mask of cynicism. 
“Messer,” the artist stopped him, “I beg you to rely upon 


ie as upon yourself in this affair—with one condition: that, 
1 the event of failure, I shall be held as liable as yourself.” 
| Niccolo, evidently touched, responded to the pressure of — 


onardo’s hand and at once laid the Machiavellian plan bew 


ore him. Leonardo made no objections, although in the 
epth of his soul he doubted whether this plan, which 


ked somewhat of excessive finesse and craftiness, but ; 


Ore no resemblance to reality, would prove quite as easy in 
ctuality as in words. 
Maria’s liberation was set for the thirtieth of December— 


ie date of the Duke’s departure from Fano. Two days before - 


ae date, late in the evening, one of the bribed turnkeys 
E running to them to forewarn them of an impending 


lunciation. Niccolo was not at home. Leonardo set out to. 


Ich for him through the city. After much seeking he 
und the Secretary of Florence in a gambling hell where a— 
and of scoundrels, Spaniards. serving in Cesar’s army for 
} most part, were plucking inexperienced players. 
In a circle of young revelers and libertines Machiavelli was 
lucidating Petrarca’s famous sonnet beginning: i 


Ferito in mezzo di core da Laura— 
(Stricken by Laura to my very heart’s core—) 


hearers were rolling about from laughter. 
om an adjacent room came the sounds of men yelling, 
‘omen squealing, the crash of falling chairs, the clatter 


been caught. Niccold’s companions darted off in the 
ién of all the noise. Leonardo whispered to him that 


They walked out. 


ing an unseemly meaning in every word and proving : 
t Laura had infected Petrarca with the French malaise. 


cords, bottles breaking and money scattering—a sharper te 


d a piece of important news concerning the Maria mat- 
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¢ night was still and starry. The virginal, newly fallen. a ? ie 
crunched underfoot. After the closeness of the gam- 


ian bling den Leonardo breathed in with enna tent ‘he frosi 
_ air, which seemed fragrant. 


_ unexpected lack of concern that as yet there was nothing 1 
_ worry about. 


hunger sings gay little songs. .. . They, even though they 


On learning of the denunciation, Niccolé decided wi 


“Were you puzzled, seeing me in this den?” he turned t 
his companion. “The Secretary of the Florentine Republi 
well-nigh filling the post of buffoon to the court riffrafil 
But what is one to do? Hues prances, and hunger dance: 


base knaves, are still more generous than our Magnifi 
Signori!” ie 
There was such harshness toward his own self in 


- words of Niccold that Leonardo could not contain 


and stopped him. é 

“*°Tis not true! Why do you speak thus of yourself, Ni 
colo? Why, know you not that I am your friend and 
not judge you as the common rin doth?” 

‘Machiavelli turned away and, after a brief silence, com 
tinued in a low, changed voice: 

“I know. Be not wroth with me, Leonardo! At time: 
when my heart is too heavy, I jest and laugh so as not t 
weep—” his voice broke, and, with head downcast, he sai 
still more quietly: “Such is my lot! I was born under an um 
lucky star. The while people of my age, men of the utmo: 
insignificance, enjoy the highest.degree of success in 
things and are living amid wealth and honors, acquiring 
money and power, I alone am left behind all, effaced by dolfts. 
They deem me a light-minded fellow. Perhaps they are 
right. Oh, I have no fear of great efforts, deprivations, dan: 
gers. But to be enduring petty and base affronts all my life, 


- to try making both ends meet, to tremble over every copper 


—teally, that is beyond me. Eh, what doth talk avail!” He 
made a hopeless gesture and a tearful quaver came into his 
voice. ; 

“An accursed life! If God doth not take pity upon me me- 


thinks: I will drop everything—my affairs, Monna Marietta, 


my boy—why, I am but a burden to them; let them think 
that I have died. I shall escape to the end of the world, hide 
myself in some hole or other where none knoweth me; 1 
shall hire myself out as a clerk to a podestad, to some coun- 
try mayor, or something of the sort, or shall teach children 
their ABC’s in some village school, that I may not perish of 
hunger—until I become dulled, or losé consciousness; for, 


the most horrible thing of all, my friend, is to realize that 


= | 


ne Beth powers, that one might accomplish something, veo 
never will—that one will perish senselessly!” 
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Time passed and, in keeping with the approach of the day 
of Maria’s liberation, Leonardo noticed that Niccolé, despite 
his self-assurance, was weakening, losing his presence of 
spirit—now carelessly procrastinating, now bustling about 
without any sense. By his own experience the artist sur- 
mised what was taking place in Machiavelli’s soul. This was : 
no cowardice but that incomprehensible weakness, indecisive-  __ 
ness, of men not created for action—that momentary treach- 
ery of the will at the last minute, when one must decide 
without doubt or vacillation—all of which feelings were so 
iliar to Leonardo himself. 

On the eve of the portentous day Niccold set out for the 
tte suburb adjacent to the tower of San Michele, in order 
to make all final preparations for Maria’s escape. Leonardo 
also was to arrive there in the morning. Left alone, he - 

waited grievous news from minute to minute, by now no 

er doubting that the matter would end in a foolish 

ilure, like some schoolboy’s prank. 

_ The breaking of a dull winter morning was matte pale 
the windowpanes. There was a knock at the door. The artist 
Opened it. Niccold, pale and distraught, entered. 
_ “*Tis over!” he muttered; sinking-on a chair in exhaus- - 


_ “I knew ’twould be thus,” said Leonardo, without evincing _ 

any surprise. “I told you, Niccol6, that we would be caught.” j 
_ Machiavelli glanced at him, absently. lat, 
| “Nay, ’tis not that,” he resumed. “We were not caught, 


see—but the bird has flown its cage. We were too 


-“Flown—how?” set igs 
“Why, just so. Today, before dawn, Maria was found on 5 
he prison floor with her throat slit.” pa 
_ “Who is the murderer?” asked the artist. r 
“Tt is not known; but, judging by the wounds, ’tis scarcely —_ 
¢ Duke. Whatever else they be, the Duke and his heads- 
en are masters at this sort of thing; they would know how 
slit a child’s throat. She died. a Virgin, they say. ae Wee 
d betselfs I Li Tn 
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“°Tis impossible! A girl like Maria—why, was she no 


esteemed a saint?” 


“Everything is possible,” continued Niccolé. “You do no 


_ know them yet! This monster—” he stopped and turned pale 


but concluded with an unrestrainable impulse: “This monste 
is capable of all things! Probably he was able to make even : 
saint lay hands on herself. Before,” he added, “when shi 


was not so closely guarded, I saw her twice. Very thin 
_ ery slender, like a blade of grass; she had the face of ; 
_ child. Her hair was fine and light, like flax, just like that o 
_ Filippino Lippi’s. Madonna in the Badia of Florence, as shi 


appeared before San Bernardo. Then, too, she was not re 
markable for any special beauty—whatever did the Duk 
find to entice him. . . . Oh, Messer Leonardo, if you did bu 
know what a pitiful and charming child this was!’’ Niccol 
turned away, and it seemed to the artist that tears plistene: 
on his eyelashes. But immediately recovering himself, he con 
cluded in a grating, high-pitched voice: “I have always sai 


it—an honest man at court is like a fish in the frying pan 


I have had my fill of it! I was not made to be the servan 
of tyrants. I shall finally manage to have the Signoria trans 
fer me to some other mission—it matters-not where, as lon 
as it be as far as possible from here!” 

Leonardo felt grieved about Maria, and it seemed to hin 
that he would have stopped at no sacrifice to have save 
her; but at the same time, in the deepest recess of his heart 
there was a sense of relief, of liberation, at the thought tha 


‘there was no further need of action. And he surmised tha 
Niccolo was experiencing the same feeling. 
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On the thirtieth of December, at dawn, the main comba 
forces of Valentinois—about ten thousand infantry and tw 
thousand cavalry—left the town of Fano, and pitche 
their camp on the way to Sinigaglia, by the bank of th 
tiver Metauro, to await the Duke, who was to leave Fan 
on the following day, designated by the astrologue Valgulic 

Having concluded a peace with Cesar, the conspirator 
of Mugione had, by agreement with him, undertaken a com 
mon. expedition against Sinigaglia. The city had surrenderec 
but the castellan had declared that he would give the key 
up to none else save the Duke. His ertswhile foes but presen 
allies, experiencing a last-minute premontion of evil, wer 
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Tessed it, “charming them with kindnesses, like to the 
asilisk, which enticeth its victim with sweet singing.” 
Niccold, consumed by curiosity, did not want to wait 


‘ral hours later the artist left by \himself. 


‘along the very shore of the sea, with mountains to the right. 

‘Their promontories at times approached so near to the shore 

‘that there was barely a narrow space left for the road. The 

day was gray, calm. The sea was just as gray, just as placid 

as the sky. The breathless air was enchained in drowsi- 

hess. The cawing of the ravens foreboded a thaw. The early 
isk’ was falling together with finely drizzling rain and 
seit snow. 


The dark-red brick towers of Sinigaglia came into view. 


The town, squeezed in between two barriers, the water and 
the mountains, like a veritable trap, was situated at the dis- 
ance of a mile from the flat seashore, and at the distance 
f a longbow shot from the foot of the Apennines. Upon 
Teaching the river Misa the road took a sharp turn to the 


spposite it, were the gates of the city. In front of them lay a 


art the warehouses of the merchants of Venice. At that 
me Sinigaglia was a sprawling, semi-Asiatic mart, where 
the merchants of Italy exchanged their wares with Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, Persians, and Slavs from Montenegro 
and Albania. But when the artist beheld it, even its most 
opulous streets—Chypre, Zante, Candia, Kephalonia—were 
deserted. Leonardo came across nothing but soldiers. Here 
nd there, among the arched sheds of warehouses and 


oth sides of each street, he noted signs of pillage—shattered 


. bales of goods strewn about. There was a smell of fire. 
falf-burned foundations still smoked, and at the corners of 


Na 


ark when, on the chief square of the city, between the 
alazzo Ducale and the round squat fortress of Sinigaglia, 
With its ominous barbicans and surrounding deep moat, 
“onardo beheld Czsar, in the midst of -his troops, in the 


vasive about meeting him. But Czsar gulled them once — 
ore and set them at rest—as Machiavelli subsequently ex- 


for Leonardo and set out immediately after the Duke. Seve 


The road led southward, just as the way from Pesaro did, ‘: 


eft. Here a bridge was built obliquely across the river, and, — 


square, with the low houses of a suburb—for the most — 


e old brick palaces, from the stout rings of the torch : 
olders, swung the bodies of hanged men. It was growing ~~ 


mdachi stretching monotonously and without end along 


indowpanes, broken padlocks and bolts, doors wrenched S 


sht of torches. He was meting out punishment to the sol- — 2 
iers a of Phat Messer Agapito was Benes the sen- | 
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tence. At a sign from Cesar the condemned were led ‘et 
to the gallows. While the eyes of the artist sought someone 
in the throng of courtiers whom he might interrogate con- 


cerning what had taken place here, he caught sight of the 


Secretary of Florence. 

“Do you know? Have you heard?” Niccold turned to 
him. 

“Nay, I know naught, and am glad to have met you. 


Tell me all about it.” 


Machiavelli led him into a nearby street, then through sey- 
eral dark alleys buried under snowdrifts into a forsaken 
suburb near the seashore where, near the wharf, in a lonely 
little hovel leaning all awry, owned by the widow of a ship- 
master, he had that morning succeeded in finding the only 
vacant lodging in the town—two tiny cubbyholes, one fot 
himself and the other for Leonardo. Silently and hurriedly 
Niccolo lit a candle, extracted out of a traveling cellarette 
a bottle of wine, blew up the brands on the hearth and 
seated himself opposite his companion, fixing him with his 
burning gaze: 

“So you know naught yet?” he asked exultingly. “Hearken! 
*Tis an event extraordinary and memorable! Cesar has 
avenged himself upon his enemies. The conspirators have 
been seized—Oliverotto, Ursini and Vitelli await their death.” 

He threw himself back in his chair and looked at Leo- 
nardo in silence, enjoying the latter’s amazement. Then, con- 
trolling himself by an effort, so that he might appear calm 
and dispassionate, like a chronicler setting forth the events 
of ancient times, or a man of science describing the phe- 
nomena of nature, he began the story of the famous Trap of 
Sinigaglia. — 

On arriving early in the morning at the camp neat 


_ Metauro river Cesare sent on ahead two hundred horsemen, 
advanced the infantry and followed it himself with the rest 


of the cavalry. He knew that the allies would meet him 
and that their main forces had been sequestered in the 
fortresses adjoining the town, so as to make room for fresh 
troops. 

As he was approaching the gates of Sinigaglia he ordered 
the horsemen to halt at the spot where the road, turning tc 
the left, follows the bank of the Misa, and ranged them ir 
two ranks, one with its rear to the river, the other with it: 
rear to the open country, leaving a passage between them 
for the infantry which, without halting, was crossing the 
bridge and entering the gates of Sinigaglia. 

The allies, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Gravina, and Pagolo Orsini 
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hose who knew his former happiness and valor wondered 


though foreseeing that he was going to his death. 


The allies dismounted, doffed their berrette and greeted 3 


the Duké. He also got off his horse, and at first gave his 
hand in turn to each, then embraced and kissed them, call- 


ing them “Beloved Cousins.” In the meanwhile the com- — 
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/ hed on mules, had gone to meet Cesar, accompanied eC 
By a large number of horsemen. As though having 4 pre- 
monition of his ruin, Vitellozzo seemed so woebegone that 


at him. Subsequently it was told that before his departure for — 
Sinigaglia he had bidden farewell to all his household, as 
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manders of Cesar, as had been previously agreed upon, “¢ 


surrounded Orsini and Vitelli so that each found himself be- 
tween two of the Duke’s courtiers; Cesar, noting the ab- 


sence of Oliverotto, made a sign to his captain, Don Miguel — 


Corella, who galloped ahead and found the missing man at 


Borgo. Oliverotto joined the train and the entire company, 


amiably conversing on matters military, set out in the direc- 
tion of the castle, which was located in front of the fortress. 


At the portals the allies would fain have taken their fare= 


well, but the Duke, still with the same captivating urbanity, 
detained them and invited them into the castle. The minute 
'y had stepped into the reception hall the doors were 
Ked, eight armed men threw themselves upon the four, 
fwo to each, seizing and binding them. The bewildered 
amazement of the unfortunate captives was such that they 
t up almost no resistance. The rumor ran rife that the 
e intended to put an end to his enemies that very night, 
strangling them in the secret recesses of the castle. 
“Oh, Messer Leonardo,” Machiavelli concluded his narra- 


My “if you had but seen how he did embrace them, how 


he did buss them! One wavering look, one clumsy move- 


ment, might have betrayed him. But there was such sincerity. — 


his face that—would you believe it—to the last minute 

suspected naught; I would have wagered my arm that he 
was not dissembling. I think that of all the deceptions perpe- 
ated in the world since politics have existed, this is the 
most splendid!” 

Leonardo smiled. 


; “Of course,” he said, “one cannot deny-the Duke pos- 


s valor and craft, but still I must confess, Niccold, 

f am so little initiated into the mysteries of politics that I 

not comprehend—just what, precisely, are you enraptured 
st in this betrayal?” — 

_ “Betrayal?” Machiavelli stopped him. “when the matter, 

, touches the saving of one’s fatherland, one cannot 
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speak of betrayal and loyalty, of evil and good, of merc} 
and ruthlessness—but all means are alike, if but the end be 


attained.” 
_ “But wherein is it a matter of saving the fatherland ir 


this case, Niccold? It seems to me that the Duke was think: 
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ing of naught but his own advantage 

“What! And you—you, too—do not comprehend? Why, 
*tis as plain as day! Cesar is the future unifier and sover- 
eign of Italy. Can you not see it? There has never yet beer 
7 so auspicious a time for the advent of a hero as now. I 

- Israel had had to languish in bondage in Egypt, that 2 
Moses might arise; and the Persians under the yoke of the 
Medes, that Cyrus might be exalted; and the Athenians 
perish in internecine strife, that Theseus might gain glory— 
so, precisely, has it been necessary in our day that Italy 
sink to such ignominy as is hers at present, that she ex- 
perience a bondage worse than that of the Hebrews, 2 
heavier yoke than the Persians endured, greater discord: 
_ than the Athenians had, without a chief, without a leader, 

‘without rule, devastated and trampled upon by barbarians, 
having borne all the tribulations that any nation may bear— 
so that a new hero, the savior of the fatherland, might 
arise! And even though in the days that are past she may 
apparently have caught occasional glimmerings of hope be- 
cause certain men seemed to be the chosen ones of God, Fate 
each time betrayed such a man at the very height of his 
greatness, before the fulfillment of his grand exploit. And. 
half-dead, well-nigh without the breath of life in her, she is 
still awaiting him who shall heal her wounds—terminating 
_ the oppressions in Lombardy, the robberies and extortions in 
Tuscany and Naples; making whole these malodorous cankers 
which time has made to fester. Day and night doth she call 
aloud to God, supplicating Him for a Deliverer— 

His voice took on a ringing sound, like a chord drawr 
too taut—and broke. He was pale, all his body was trem- 
bling; his eyes ‘were ablaze. But at the same time there was 
in this sudden effort something convulsive and impotent, re- 
sembling a fit. Leonardo recalled how a few days ago, re 
_ ferring to the death of Maria, he had called Cesar a mon.- 

- ster. The artist did not point out to him this inconsistency. 
knowing that he would now repudiate this pity for Maria as 
an ignominious weakness. 

“Time will tell, Niccolé,” said Leonardo. “Only here i: 
something I would fain ask you—why is it today, precisely 
that you have apparently become firmly convinced cf the 
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Divine choice of Cesar? Or has the Trap of Sinigaglia 
onvinced you, with greater clarity than all his other ac- 
ions, that he is a hero?” . - 
*, “Yes,” answered Niccolé, by now having gained complete 
control of himself and again feigning dispassionateness. “The 
perfection of this deception, more than all the other actions 


tof the Duke, indicates that he possesses that combination, — 


86 rare among men, of great and opposed qualities. Mark 
eR I do not praise, I do not condemn—lI do but investi- 
gate. And here is my idea. For the attainment of any ends 
whatsoever there are two modes of. action—the lawful and 
the violent. The first is human; the second, bestial. He who 
would govern must be master of both modes—must have 
the ability to be, at his will and choice, both a man and beast. 
Such is the esoteric meaning of the ancient fable of how 
King Achilles and other heroes were nurtured by Chiron 
the Centaur, half-god, half-beast. Kings, the foster-children 
of the Centaur, even as he did unite in themselves the two 
natures—the bestial and the divine.’°? Ordinary men cannot 
endure liberty, dreading it more than death and, upon com- 
mitting a crime, fall under the onus of remorse. Only the 
Hero, the Chosen One of Fate, has the fortitude to endure 
liberty—he transgresses the law without fear, without a 
twinge of conscience, remaining as innocent in evil as beasts 


and gods. Today for the first time have I beheld in Cesar — 


this ultimate liberty—the seal of his being the chosen!” 

_ “Aye, now I understand you, Niccold,” said the artist, 
deeply pensive. “Only it seems to me that the free man is 
not he who, like Czsar,-dareth all-'because he knoweth 
naught and loveth naught. but, rather, he who dareth be- 
‘cause he knoweth and loveth. Only through such freedom 
shall men conquer evil and good, the height. and the depth; 
all the obstacles and bounds of earth, all its burdens, be- 
‘coming even as the gods—and shall fly.” 

“Fly?” said Niccolo, perplexed. 

“When perfect knowledge shall be theirs, they shall create 
Wings, shall invent a machine that shall enable them to fly. 
I have pondered upon this a great deal. Perhaps naught 
will come of it; ’tis all one—if not I, then some other shall 
achieve it—but there shall be wings for mankind.” ~ 

“Well, I felicitate you!” Niccold burst into laughter. “We 
have talked ourselves into wingéd men. A fine Prince shall 
mine be, half-god, half-beast—with the wings of a bird. 
There is a veritable Chimera for you!” 

He listened intently to the hours striking in a nearby 
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Je ty and, jumping up, began to a ag He had to get to 
e castle in time, so as to find out about the impendinoe 
ecution of the conspirators. 
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e@ sovereigns of Italy felicitated Cesar upon the “Miost 

Kquisite Gull.” Louis XII, hearing of the Trap of Sinigaglia, 

styled it “A deed befitting an ancient Roman.” Isabella. Gon- 

Zaga, Marchesa of Mantua, sent Czsar as a present’ for the. 

- forthcoming carnival a hundred silk masks of different colors. 

-. “Most Illustrious Signora, Our Most Beloved Gossip and 

- Dear Cousin,” the Duke wrote in acknowledgment, “We 

have received the hundred masks sent Us by Your Excellency 

_ as a present, and they are most pleasing to Us, by reason of 

_ their rare elegancy and diversity; and especially because they 

have come most apt as to time and place—better could not 

_ have been chosen—as though Your Signoria had surmised - 
beforehand the significance and order of our actions, inas- 
much as We have, by the grace of God, gained possession in 
one day of the land and city of Sinigaglia, with all the. 
- fortresses, have meted out just execution to all Our guileful 
traitors and enemies; have set Castello, Fermo, Cisterna, 
_Montone and Perugia free from the yoke of tyrants and | 
_ brought them into proper obedience to Our Most Holy Fa- 
_ ther, the Pontiff of Christ. But all the more are these false | 
- faces pleasing to Our heart, as the open-faced evidence of the. 
_ good disposition of Your Highness toward us—as that of a 
= sister to a brother.” 

-~ Niccold, laughing, asserted that one could not even think 
of a better gift to the master of all dissimulations and visages 
masks. Borgia from Vixen Gonzaga—than these hundred 
mas 
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_ At the beginning of March, in the year fifteen hundred and 
_ three, Cesare returned to Rome. The Pope had proposed to 
the Cardinals to reward the hero with the mark of the high- 
est distinction the Church could bestow upon her defenders—, 
the Rose of Gold. The Cardinals had concurred, and the 
"ceremony of Bresentanes was S set for two ave later. Ee 


Aut Caesar—Aut Nihil 451 
" On the first tier of the Vatican, in the Hall of the Pontiffs 
‘whose windows looked out on the Court of the Belvedere, 
‘the Roman Curia and the envoys of great sovereigns gath- 
ered. Glittering with the precious stones of his pluvial, in a 
tiara of three crowns, fanned by peacock flabella, a corpu- 
‘lent but hale old man of seventy mounted, kindly majestic 


The trumpets of the heralds blared forth, and, at a sign 
from the chief cerimoniere, Johannes Burckhardt, a German, 


of the Duke, and his Master of Camp, Bartolomeo Capranico, 
holding, point up, the bared sword of the Standard-Bearer of 
the Church. From the point up to a third of its length the 
| sword was plated with gold and etched with exquisite designs: 


the Goddess of Loyalty seated upon her throne—the inscrip- 
| tion reading Loyalty Is Mightier Than Arms; Julius Czsar, as 


Triumphator, upon a chariot, with the inscription: Either 


| Cesar or Naught; the Passing of the Rubicon, with the 


| words: The Die Is Cast, and, finally, the bringing of a sacri- 
fice to the Bull, or Apis, of the House of Borgia, with naked 
| young priestesses burning incense over a human victim; upon 
| the altar was the inscription: Deo Optimo Maximo Hostia—= 
(A Sacrifice for God the All-Benevolent, the All-Powerful). 
‘And below was another: In nomine Cesaris omen—the 
Name of Cesar is the Good Fortune of Czsar. The human 
| sacrifice to the God-Beast attained a significance all the more 
| horrible inasmuch as these designs and inscriptions had been 
commissioned at the time when-Czsar had been contemplat- 
| ing the assassination of his brother, Giovanni Borgia, in order 
to inherit the Sword of the Captain and the Standard-Bearer 
_ of the Church of Rome. 
i _ The hero himself followed the sword. On his head was 
‘the high ducal berretta, shaded by the wings of the Dove of 
the Holy Ghost fashioned out of pearls. Cesar drew near 
| to the Pope, doffed his berretta, got down on his knees and 
“kissed the ruby cross on the slipper of the Pontiff. Cardinal 
' Monreale handed to His Holiness the Rose of Gold—a mira- 
“cle of the jeweler’s art; a tiny vessel hidden within the golden 


i tals of the main central flower exuded myrrh and diffused a 
} sritable semblance of the breath of countless roses. The 


_ Pope arose and uttered in a voice tremulous with emotion: 
“Receive, thou my beloved offspring, this Rose, which 


Dicciten the joy of the two Jerusalems, the earthly and the 


avenly, of the Church Militant and Triumphant; the 
lower beyond utterance, the joyafce of the righteous, the 


there entered armor-bearers, pages, courtiers and bodyguards — 


and benign of mien, the steps of the throne; it was Pope 
| Alexander VI. 


‘*< 


beatity’ of incorruptible garlands, so that thy virtue, too, 
yy bloom in Christ, like to the Rose dwelling on the "shore 
many waters. Amen!” 

' Cesar took from the hands of his father the mystic Rose. 
“The Pope could not restrain himself; “His flesh overcame 
him,” to use the words of an eyewitness, infringing, to the in-| 
dignation of the finicky Burckhardt, the routine of the cere- 
7 tony; he leaned over, stretched out his trembling arms to- 


~ ward his son, and his face. wrinkled up, his whole corpulent, 
body starting to sway. Thrusting out his thick lips and hn 
teringly gasping, he babbled in a senile voice: i 


Be 3 


“My child! Cesare. . . . Cesare!” | 
> The Duke. had to hand the Rose to the Cardinal di San 
_ Clemente, who was standing next to him. The Pope impul-} 
sively embraced his son and pressed him to his bosom, laugh: 
“ing and crying. The trumpets of the heralds blared anew; the} 
bell of St. Peter’s boomed forth—and was answered by the 
‘bells of all the other churches of Rome and by the rumbling 
of cannon fire from the fortress of Sant’ Angelo. 
we “Long live Cesar!” yelled the Romagna guards from the 
_ Court of the Belvedere. The Duke appeared before iis | 
troops on the balcony. 
Under the blue skies, in the shining of the morning sun, | 
in the purple and gold of his regal vestments, with the pearl, 
~ Dove of the Holy Ghost above his head, with the mystic 
- Rose—the joy of both Jerusalems—in his hands, he seemed 
_ to the crowd not a mortal but a god. 


17 


_ At night a magnificent masked procession, according to the 
_. design on Valentino’s sword, was arranged: The Triumph of 
_ Julius Cesar. 
-- On the chariot, with the inscription of Divine Cesar, the 
_. Duke of Romagna sat in state, his hands holding a palm 
_ branch, his head entwined with laurels. The chariot was sur-| 
- rounded by soldiers rigged out to look like the legionaries of 
- ancient Rome, with iron eagles and fasces. Everything had 
been done meticulously, according to books, monuments, 
bas-reliefs and medals. 
_ In front of the chariot paced a man in the long white rai- 
- ment of an Egyptian hierophant holding a sacred gonfalo: 
_ with the heraldic Scarlet Bull of the Pao. be mie vir i 
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d gold: Apis, the patron divinity of Pope Alexander VI. 
ouths in silver tunics chanted, accompanying themselves 


“Vive diu Bos! Vive diu Bos! Borgia vive!” _ 5 
(Long live the Bull! Long live the Bull! To the Borgias, long — 
life!) Se 


And high above the throng, against the starry sky and il- : 
q luminated by the flickering of torches, the Beast idol swayed, 

| fiery red, like to the sun rising. av. 
|| In the throng was Leonardo’s pupil,.Giovanni Beltrafiio, 
| who had just come from Florence to his master at Rome. 
"| He was looking at the Scarlet Beast, and recalling the words 
“of the Apocalypse: 

| “And they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto 
| the beast? Who is able to make war with him? ... 

|. “And I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet colored beast, full 
ef names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 
‘*| “And upon her forehead was a name written, MYSTERY, 
i BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HaARLOTS AND 
| ABOMINATIONS OF THE EaRrTH.” 7 ts By 
| And even as he who had written the words had wondered — 


iP 
|\/ on a time, Giovanni, gazing at the Beast, also “wondere 


! with a great wonder.” oN 
i ; 


BOOK THIRTEEN [1503] 


THE SCARLET BEAST 


The beast that ascendeth out 
of the bottomless pit. 
REVELATION XI:7 


Leonardo had a vineyard near Florence, on a knoll in Fiesole. 
A neighbor of his, coveting a piece of this land, embarked on. 
‘a lawsuit against him. Since he was in Romagna, the artist 
‘had entrusted this matter to Giovanni Beltraffio; toward the 
end of March, 1503, Leonardo summoned him to Rome. 
- On his way Giovanni turned aside at Orvieto, to have a 
look at the celebrated, recently completed frescoes of Luca 
Signorelli in the Cathedral. One of the frescoes pictured the 
advent of Antichrist. Giovanni was struck by the face of 
Antichrist. At first it appeared to him malevolent, but when 
he had scrutinized it more closely he saw that it was not 
malevolent, but rather full of infinite suffering. In the clear 
-eyes with their heavy, resigned gaze, was reflected the ule 
timate despair of a wisdom that had rejected God. Despite 
_ the freakish pointed ears of a satyr, the twisted fingers re- 
- calling the claws of a beast, he was beautiful. And before 
_ Giovanni, from behind this face, there emerged, even as it 
once had done in his delirium, another face, a Divine Face, 
_ analogous to the verge of horror—a face he desired to recog- 
‘nize yet dared not. 
To the left, in the same picture, was portrayed the de- 
struction of Antichrist. Having flown up to the skies on in- 
visible wings, in order to prove to men that he was the Son 
of Man, coming in the clouds to judge the quick and the 
dead, the Enemy of the Lord was falling into an abyss, 
stricken by an Angel. This unsuccessful flight, these human 
Wings, awoke in Giovanni familiar, frightful thoughts about 


There were two others viewing the frescoes with Beltrafio: 
aes 
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4 Petnk, as obese as if he had been fatted for the market, 
fifty or thereabouts, and his companion, a lanky fellow of 
indeterminate years, with a hungry and merry face, whose 
. 'dréss bespoke the itinerant clerk, one of those who in the 
| oiden days were tagged as wandering scholars, Vagantes and 
| Goliards. 


‘learned librarian of an Augustine monastery. He was on his 
| way to Rome to negotiate concerning certain disputed bene- 
‘fices and prebends. His fellow wayfarer, also a Tedesco but 


Served the monk as something in the nature of a secretary 
_ and then, again, as something of a jester and a hostler. 

| As they journeyed they discussed the affairs of the Church. 
| Calmly, with scholarly clarity, Schweinitz demonstrated the 
 nonsensicality of the dogma of Papal infallibility, asserting 
that before the passing of twenty years Germany would rise 
| up and cast off the yoke of the Church of Rome. 

“Here is one fellow who will never die for the Faith,” 
_ Giovanni reflected as he gazed at the well-fed, round face of 

Ihe Nurnberg monk. “He will not go into the fire like 
| ' Savonarola. But, who knows, perhaps he is of greater danger 
j to the Church than Girolamo ever was.” 

Once, in the evening, soon after his arrival in Rome, Gio- 
“vanni chanced to meet Hans Platter on the piazza of San 
Bosctto. The scholar led him into the adjoining lane of Sini- 

"bald where there was a-great number of German hostels 
_ for pilgrims from other lands, and into a tiny wine cellar 
"under the sign of the Silver Hedgehog, belonging to one Ian 


They introduced themselves to Giovanni and the three : 
|| journeyed on together. The monk was a Tedesco, or German, — 
| from Niirnberg, by the name of Tomas Schweinitz, the 


| from the town of Salzburg, by the name of Hans Platter, — 


| the Lame, a Hussite from Bohemia, who offered hearty wel- — 


come and the choice of his select wines to those of the same 
| igen as himself—secret foes of the Pope, cherishing 
‘the hope of a great renewal of the Church. 

‘-- Beyond the first, or general, room Ian had another, a sanc- 
tum to which only the chosen were admitted. Here a goodly 


“company had gathered. Tomas Schweinitz was seated at the — 


head of the table, in the place of honor, leaning back against 


4 cask, his stout hands folded on his stout belly. His puffy 

"face with its double chin was immobile; his tiny eyes, some- 

_ what dulled, kept closing—he must have had a drop too much. 
_ Every once in a while he would lift his goblet to the level of 
4 candle’s flame, admiring the pale gold of the Rhenish 
Within the cut crystal. 


SF ra: Stag a transient little monk, was pouring forth, in ¢ 


‘monotonous Ganplniete his Paipiation against the rapac- 
of the Curia: “There, help fees once, aOr: yous 


“daylghe You've got to give to His Reverence the ail cclorem 
and to the Cubiculary, and to the Ostiary, who doth naught ~ 
but stand at the door, and to the hostler, and the man- 
“cook, and to whoever hath the holy task of carrying out the 
slop pail of Her Reverence, the Cardinal’s Concubine—may 
_ the Lord forgive us! "Tis every whit the way the song goes: 


Our new Judases today 
Are all out to make Christ pay!” 


_ Hans Platter stood up, put on a solemn mien and, when all 
had fallen silent, fixing their eyes upon him, raised his 
‘Voice, intoning in imitation of churchly chanting: 
“And when the Pope was set, his disciples the Cardinals 
~ €ame unto him, asking: “What must we do if we would save 


- ourselves?’ And Alexander opened his mouth, saying: “Why 


ask ye that of me? It is so written in your law, and I like- 
Wise say unto you: Love ye gold and silver with all your 
hearts, and with all your souls, and with all your might, and 
love ye the rich even as ye love your own selves. Do ye 
_ thus and ye shall have life.’ And the Pope mounted his 
z "throne, and spake: ‘Blessed are they which have made it, 
for they shall behold my face. Blessed are they which come 
bearing offerings, for they shall be called the children of 
the Pope. Blessed are they which come in the name of silver 
- and gold, for theirs is the kingdom of the Papal Curia. Woe 
unto the poor, which come empty-handed, for it were better 
_. for them that millstones were hanged about their necks 
'- and that they were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ And 
the Cardinals answered, saying, ‘This we shall fulfill.’ And 
__ the Pope spake unto them: ‘For I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should rob even as I have robbed, both the 
~ quick and the dead.’ ” 78 
All broke into hearty laughter. Otto Marpurg, a master 
organist, a gray little, comely little old man with a child- 
like smile, took out of his pouch several small; carefully 
folded sheets and volunteered to read a satire against 
Alexander VI, just received in Rome and circulating from 
hand to hand in innumerable transcriptions, in the form of 
an anonymous epistle to a certain grandee, Paolo er, 


ho had ‘fled from the Hersecuitions of the Pope to the 
aperor Maximilian. Here, in .a lengthy list, were exposed 
ie malefactions and abominations that were taking place 
i the house of the Roman Pontiff, beginning with simony — 
md ending with fratricide on the part of Cesar and the — 
/Pope’s incestuous love for Lucrezia, his own daughter. The, 
Missive concluded with the admonition to all the sovereigns 
and rulers of Europe to unite for the annihilation of “these _ 
outcasts, these beasts in human guise”: “Antichrist hath 
e, for, verily, never have the Faith and Church of God 
‘tad such foes as Alexander VI and Cesare, his son.” ee 
After the reading all broke into talk, discussing whether — 
the Pope actually was the Antichrist. Opinions differed. Otto ~— 
the organist confessed that these ideas had been giving him 
fo rest for a long while by now, and that he supposed 
| it was not the Pope who was the real Antichrist, but 
fis son Cesare who, as many thought, would get to be — Be 
lope after his father’s death. Fra Martino, citing a certain 
passage in a book entitled The Ascension of Christ, main- 
tained that Antichrist, while having a human guise, would 4 
actuality not be a human being but merely an in- 
mporeal specter, for, according to the words of St. Cyril 
Alexandria, “the Son of Perdition, coming amid dark- 
named the a gee is naught else save Satan Him- 


’ world, who hath come into this world.” 
Tomas Schweinitz shook his head. “You are mistaken, Fra 
Martino. Saint John Chrysostom comes right out with it: 

" Vho is this? Is it Satan, perchance? By no means. For ’tis a 
man who hath taken over all of Satan’s power, inasmuch 
there be two natures within him: one of the Devil, the 

other human.’ However, neither the Pope nor Cesare can be 
tichrist: he must needs be the son of a Virgin—” and — 
hweinitz brought forward an excerpt from Hippolytus’ — 
10k Concerning the End of the World. Likewise the words 
‘of Ephraem Syrus: “The Devil shall spread his skirts overa 
Virgin of the tribe of Dan, and the wanton Serpent shal 
enter within her belly, and she will conceive and give birth.” 
All beset Schweinitz, questioning him and seeking to re- 
solve their doubts. Citing Hieronymus, Cyprian, Irenzus and — 
many other Fathers of the Church, he told them about the — 
coming of Antichrist. : 
_ “Some maintain that he will be born in Galilee, even as 
Christ was; others that it will be in a great City, spiritually 
leped Babylon, or Sodom and Gomorrah. His face will 
the te of a waelork, yet to many he will seem to 
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‘tains will remove, and stones will turn into loaves of 


Fathers do doubt it. ‘He hath no power,’ saith Ephraeni, 
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resemble Christ. And he will put forth many signs. He w: 
bid the sea to be stilled, and stilled it will be; he v 
bid the sun to darken, and darken it will; and the moun 


bread, and he will feed the hungry, and make whole the 
sick, and the mute, and the blind, and the palsied. Whethei 
he will bring the dead back to life I know not, for thoug 
*tis said in the Third Sibylline Book that he will, the Ho! 


tribes and nations shall come flocking to him from under 
the four winds of heaven, Gog and Magog, so that the eart 
will be whitened with tents, the sea with sails. And E 


‘over spirtits—non habet potestatem in spiritus.’ And ever - 


shall gather them together, and shall be enthroned 
Jerusalem, in the temple of All-Highest God, and will sa 
‘I am the Veritable One; I am the Son and the Father.’ ” j 

“Ah, the accursed hound!” Fra Martino cried out, unable 
to restrain himself, and thumped his fist on the table: 
“Come, who will ever believe him? Methinks, Fra Tomaso, 
he could not cozen even unthinking babes—” 

Schweinitz shook his head again: “He will be believed— 
believed by many, Fra Martino, and they will be cozened by 
his false face of sanctity, for he will mortify his flesh, ob- 
serve cleanliness, keep from defiling himself with wore 
he will taste no meat, and will be kind not only to me 
but even to every living creature, to all that draws the 
breath of life. Even as the forest partridge will entice to 
itself the brood of another with a. deceptive call, so wi 
he say: ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 74 

“Tf that be so,” Giovanni put in, “who will ever recognize 


_ him, who shall expose him?” 


The monk gave him a profound, penetrating look and 
answered: “To a mortal this will be impossible—but God 
may. Men of great righteousness—even they will not rec- 
ognize him, inasmuch as their reason will be troubled and 
their thoughts divided, so that they shall fail to perceive 


“where the light is and where the darkness. And the de- 


spondence of nations shall prevail upon earth, and bewilder- 
ment, such as have never yet been known since the world 
began. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains. 
Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. And they shall 
die, even after the manner of beasts, because of fear and 
the expectation of calamities coming upon the world, and 
the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. And there- 
upon He that sitteth on the throne in the temple of the Ail- 


Highest God shall say, Git ore ye confounded by, and ie ; 
3 ye want? The sheep have not recognized the voice of the — 

astor. O faithless and perverse generation! It is a sign ye — 
want—and a sign there shall be unto you. Ye shall see the ~ 
Son of Man coming in the clouds, to be the Judge of quick 
jand dead. And He shall take Him great wings, con=- 
| trived through the cunning of fiends, and ascend into the ~ 
skies amid peals of thunder and flashes of lightning, sur- 
rounded by his disciples in the guise of angels, and will — 
take wing.” 75 sa} 

Giovanni paled as he listened, his staring eyes filled with 
“terror: he had recalled the sweeping folds in the raiment of — 
‘Antichrist being cast down into the bottomless pit by an 
Jangel in the fresco by Luca Signorelli, and the very same 
| folds, resembling the wings of a gigantean bird, of the cape 

precipice on the desolate summit of Monte Albano, 

At this point they heard outcries, a girl’s laughter, much 
"running about, the clatter of falling chairs, the ring of a 
| shattered goblet, all coming from behind the door lead- 

| ing into the adjoining common room into which the wander- 
‘ing scholar had disappeared, since he was not overfond of 
lengthy learned converse; it was the somewhat tipsy Hans — 
ing with the pretty little tavern maid. Suddenly every- — 


| 


behind Leonardo’s back as he stood at the edge of the 


|thing quieted down—he must have caught her, kissed her © 
and seated her on his knees; then, to the strumming of 
| | strings, an olden song resounded: 


Wes “Maiden of wine cellars, ~~~ 

be. Delectable Rosa— 

Ave, ave!—I proclaim 

Virgo gloriosal 

Our taverner’s a sober knave— 
No slyer need ye search; 

Yet his cellar I do love 

More than God’s Own Church! 
Neither rosaries nor cowls, 

Nor the monkish tonsure, 

Can prevail ’gainst Amor’s darts ; 
Or the Cyprian’s ceinture! Be 
For a single kiss I'll face 7 
Hangman’s block and fire; ar ee ea 
Pour some wine fit to drink 

For this goodly friar. 

Holy Fathers I ad ae , 

All the codes I kn i 
Gold in pomp darcrvah Rome struts, ie ee, 
But mee Ss ape lie low. © ‘ : 


pa ite Rome is but a den of thieves, 
by Backed by Hell’s artillery; 1 
The Pope’s a pillar of God’s Church— 

a And likewise is its pillory. . 
i Come, sweet maid, give me a ‘kiss: 

Dum vinum potamus—* | 
. To God Bacchos we will chant: ; | 
oi Te Deum laudamus!” © | 


ay ET omas Schweinitz listened closely and his fat face melte 

‘into a beatified smile. He raised his goblet, in which the; 
:- pale gold Rhenish was sparkling, and in a high jarring) 
voice responded to the olden song of the wandering scholars, | 
Vagantes and Goliards, the first rebels to have risen up’ 
’ against the Church of Rome: 


| 
i 
| 


; “To God Bacchos we will chant: 
has Te Deum laudamus!” 


Leonardo was taken up with anatomy in the hospital at San: 
Spirito. Giovanni assisted him. On one occasion, noting 
Giovanni’s constant melancholy, and desiring to divert him. 
in some way, the master proposed that they go together to the 
___ Pope’s palatial apartments. 
; At this time the Portuguese and the Spaniards had turned 
_ to Alexander VI to decide points in dispute concerning their 
+ possessions in the new lands and islands recently discovered 
_ by Christoforo Colombo. The Pope was to give the final 
’ consecration to a line of demarcation which divided the ter- 
_ restrial globe, and which he had laid down ten years before, at 
the first tidings of the discovery of America. Leonardo had 
_ been invited with the other savants, whom the Pope desired to 
consult, 
ye Giovanni at first declined, but then curiosity overcame 
__ him—he was fain to see him of whom he had heard so much. 
On the following morning they set out for the Vatican and, 
traversing the large Hall of the Pontiffs—the same wherein 
Alexander VI had bestowed the Rose of Gold upon Cesar 
__ —they entered the inner chambers, the so-called Hall of Christ 
and the Mother of God, which served as a reception hall, and 
then into the study of the Pope, The vaults and the lunate 
_ Spaces on the walls between the arches were decorated with 
_ the frescoes of Pinturicchio—scenes from the New Testa 


ment and the lives of the saints. But side by side with 
‘these, on the very same vaults, the artist had depicted pagan — 
“mysteries. The Son of Jupiter, Osiris, God of the Sun, was 

| Shown descending from heaven and espousing the Goddess 
of the Earth, Isis. He instructed men in the delving of the | 
| soil, in the gathering of fruit, in the planting of the vine. He — " 
Was slain of men. He came to life again, emerged from the — 
ground, and appeared anew under the guise of a white bull,” 
the immaculate Apis. 
| - However strange here, in the chambers of ‘the Roman 
|| Pontiff, may have been this propinquity of scenes from the 
| New Testament with the deification of the Golden Bull of the — i 
te. House of Borgia in the guise of Apis, the same all-pervading 

| ay of life reconciled both mysteries—that of the Son of — 

hovah and that of the Son of Jupiter; slender young cypress- 

|\ es bent to the wind amid inviting knolls, resembling the knolls 
| of lonely Umbria, and in the heavens the soaring birds 

| Played their vernal games of love; next to Saint Elizabeth 

i Srracine the Mother of God with the salutation: “Blessed is 
| the fruit of thy womb,” 7* a mite of a page was teaching a — 
| little dog to serve on its hind legs, while in the Espousal of — 
| Osiris and Isis just such another little mischief was riding, — 
ed, astride a sacrificial goose—everything breathed forth 
the same joyousness; in all the decorations, amid the gar- — 
lands of flowers, amid the angels bearing crosses and censers, 
amid the xgypiidal dancing fauns carrying thyrsi and baskets 
of fruit, appeared the mystic Bull, the Aureately Scarlet 
Beast—and it was from him that all this joyousness seemed 
emanate. 
__ “What is this?” reflected Giovanni. “Sacrilege or child- 
‘like innocence? Does not the same holy emotion appear on 
the face of Elizabeth, in whose womb the babe leaped, and 
the face of Isis weeping over the mangled limbs of the 
Osiris? Doth not the same rapture of prayer appear on 
face of Alexander Sixth bending his knee before the Lord 
coming out of His Sepulcher, and on the faces of the Egyptian ~ 
iests receiving the God of the Sun, slain of men and re- — 
‘urgent under the guise of Apis?” 
_ And this god, before whom men fell prone, to whom they 
“chanted pzans and on whose altars they burned incense, — 
‘this heraldic Hie beat of the House of Borgia, the transformed — 
olden Calf, was none other than the Roman Pontiff him- — 
self, deified by the poets: 


- Cesare magna fuit, nunc Roma est thaxima: Sextus 
i cert aa sas vir, iste Deus, 
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(Great was Rome at the time of Cesar, but now is it greatest; 
erences now reigneth there; the first was a mortal, the latter 
God is.) 


~ And more fearful than any contradiction did this care- 
ee free reconciliation of God and Beast seem to Giovanni. ; 
=. As: he inspected the paintings he also lent an ear to the. 
conversation of the grandees and the prelates who thrones 
the halls as they awaited the Pope. 
_ “Whence come you, Beltrando?” Cardinal d’Arborea was. 
- asking the envoy from Ferrara. 
“From the Cathedral, Monsignor.” 
| “Well, and how was His Holiness? Did he tire, by any 
chance?” 
___ “Not in the least. One could not have wished for a Mass 
better said. Majesty, sanctity, benignancy like that of the 
angels! It seemed to me that I was not on earth but in 
heaven, among the holy chosen ones of God! And not I 
alone—many did weep when the Pope elevated the cibo- 
Tium—” 

“And what may have been the malaise from which Car- 
dinal Miguele passed away?” the French envoy, recently 
arrived, voiced his curiosity. 

“From. food or drink which proved deleterious to his. 
stomach,” answered the datary, Don Juan Lopez, a Spaniard 
by birth, like the majority of those attached to Alexander 
VI. 

“They do say,” said Beltrando, “that on Friday, now, on 
the very next day after the death of Miguele, His Holiness 
refused to receive the Spanish envoy, whom he had been: 
awaiting with such impatience—giving the grief and the 

~ are occasioned him by the death of the cardinal as an eX= 
e.-cuse.”” 
~- Jn this conversation, behind the obvious, there was a 
secret meaning: thus, the indisposition and the cares which 
_ the death of Cardinal Miguele had occasioned the Pope con- 
sisted of his having had to spend all that day in counting 
_ over the moneys left by the deceased; the food which had 
_ proven so bad for the stomach of His Reverence had been 
_ the celebrated poison of the Borgias—a sweet white powder 
. which killed gradually, within any period of time designated 
_ beforehand, or else an infusion of dried Spanish flies, tritu-— 
fated through a sieve. The Pope had invented this quick 
-_and easy method of financing: keeping a keen eye on the 
_ incomes of the Cardinals, and in the event of the need arising” 
he dispatched to the other world the first one whom he 
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lee! pied grown atticientty wealthy and” declared ieee 
heir. "Iwas said that he fattened them even as swine 
fattened for slaughter, Johannes Burckhardt, the Ger- 
gan master of ceremonies, had exceedingly frequent occa= 
jston to mark off in his diary, with imperturbable brevity, es 
‘amid descriptions of churchly pomps, the sudden demise — 
jof this prelate or that: “Biberat calicem—he hath drained ~ a 
| Chalice.” s 
“But is it true, Monsignori,’ ”* asked Pedro Carranza, at 
| ¢hamberlain—another Spaniard—‘“is it true, as they say, » that eit 
‘Cardinal Monreale hath been taken ill last night?” it 
| “Really?” exclaimed d’Arborea, “But what is the matter 


| le him?” 
“I know not of a certainty. They speak of nausea, of 
‘vomiting 
‘é “Oh, ‘Lord, Lord!” sighed d’Arborea heavily, and told them _ 
‘Over on his fingers: “The Cardinals Orsini, Ferrari, Miguele, 
| Monreale—” 
“Ts it, perhaps, the air here, or the water of the Tiber, that 
th such pernicious properties for the healths of Your 
'Reverences?” Beltrando put in slyly. Z 
| “One after the other! One after the other!” whispered 
\PArborea, blanching. “A man is alive this day, shes on the — 
| orrow—” eee 
| _A hush fell upon them all. oH 
|_A new throng of grandees, knights, bodyguards (under the 
| and of the Pope’s grand-nephew, Don Rodriguez 
ee); chamberlains, cubicularies, dataries, and other dig- 
ies of the Apostolic Curia- surged into the chambers 
tom the vast adjacent halls of Papagallo. 
“The Holy Father! The Holy Father!” a reverent susur- 
‘Fation arose, and died away. Z 
| The throng swayed, undulating and parting, the portals — 
‘were flung open—and Pope Borgia, Alexander VI, made ee 
ety into the reception hall. 


i” 
| 
‘* 
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‘had been handsome of person in his youth. It was ase 
ed that it sufficed’ for him but to look at a woman to in- © 
me her with passion, as though there were a power in his 
yes which drew women to him, even as a magnet draws 
ron. Even now his features, although they had spread from > 

eect still retained a majestically ses mien, 
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_ His face was of a swarthy hue, his skull bare, with tufts o 

gray hair remaining at the nape of his neck; he had a lar 
aquiline nose, a dewlap, small, quick- darting eyes full of 
~ unusual liveliness, fleshy, soft lips protruding with a con= 
- cupiscent, crafty expression which was at the same time 
almost childishly naive. 

In vain did Giovanni search for anything awful or ce 
coe in the appearance of this man. Alexander Borgia possessed 
in the highest degree the gift of worldly amenities—an 
- innate exquisiteness of taste. No matter what he said or 
' did, it seemed that just so must one speak or do—that nothing 
else was possible. “The Pope is seventy,” wrote one envoy, 
“but with every day he groweth younger; his most oppressive 
__ griefs last for but a day; he is of a cheerful disposition by 
' ature; all that he doth undertake serves for his benefit; 

but then, by the bye, he never doth think of aught elsé 

save the glory and happiness of his children.” 
‘ The Borgias traced their lineage from the Castilian Moors 
- who had come from Africa—and truly, to judge by the 
_ swarthy hue of his skin, the thick lips, the fiery gaze of 

Alexander VI, there must have been African blood flowing 

through his veins. 

“One cannot conceive,” reflected Gievanae “of a better 
aureole for him than these frescoes of Pinturicchio, de- 
picting the glory of the ancient Apis, the Bull born of the 
Sun.” 

Old Borgia himself, despite his seventy years, as hale and 
stalwart as a stud bull, seemed a descendant of his heraldic 
Beast, the Aureately Scarlet Bull, the god of the sun, of 

_ joyance, of lust and fertility. 
Alexander VI entered the hall conversing with a Hebrew, 

/ one Salomone da Sesso, a master goldsmith—the same: that 

_ had etched the Triumph of Julius Cesar on the sword of 
- -Valentinois. He had gained the special favor of His Holi- 
ness by engraving the Venus Callipygos*’ on a flat, large 
emerald, after the fashion of antique gems; she had pleasured 
; the Pope so that he had ordered this stone to be set in the 
: cross wherewith he blessed the people on solemn Masses in 
_ the Cathedral of St. Peter; and, in this fashion, kissing the 
% Crucifix he also kissed the beautiful goddess. He was not, 
— however, godless: not only did he observe all the outward 
rites of the Church, but within the secret places of his heart 
_ he was pious; especially did he reverence the Most Pure 
Virgin Mary and deemed Her his particular Mediatrix, his 
- constant ardent supplicant before God. | 

The holy-lamp which he was now ordering from gp te 


ey gets - 
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the Jew was a gift promised to Maria del Popolo for 
Madonna. Lucrezia’s recovery from illness. Sitting by the 
window, the Pope was examining precious stones. His love 
for them amounted to passion. With the long, slender fingers 
‘of his shapely hand he touched them ever so gently as he 
picked them out, his thick lips thrust out with a gormandizing 
and concupiscent expression. Especially was he pleased with — 
| a large chrysoprase, darker than an emerald, with mys- 


| to him, out of his personal treasury, the coffer of pearls. 
Every time he opened it he recalled his beloved daughter 
|Lucrezia, who resembled a pale pearl. Having sought out in 
the throng of grandees the envoy of his son-in-law, Alfonso 


|| proach, 


Madonna Lucrezia. "Twould not be seemly for thee to re- 
| turn from her uncle empty-handed.” ; 
i! He styled himself “uncle,” inasmuch as in official docu- 


ments Madonna Lucrezia was designated not as the daughter 
But as the niece of His Holiness: the Roman Pontiff could 


| He rummaged in the casket, drew out an enormous, elon 
‘gated, roseate Indian pearl—it was as big as a hazelnut and 
beyond all value; raising it up to light, he became lost in — 
‘admiration: he pictured it within the very low-cut neckline - 
/of a black dress against the even white of Madonna 
Lucrezia’s bosom, and he experienced an indecision as to 
‘which he should bestow it upon—the-Duchess of Ferrara or 
the Virgin Mary? But immediately, recalling that ’twere sin- 
‘ful to deprive the Queen of Heaven of the gift promised 
ber, he handed the pearl to the Hebrew, and ordered it to 
“be set in the most prominent place on the lampad, between 
_the chrysoprase and the carbuncle, which latter was the gift 
of the Sultan. 

_ “Beltrando,” he turned again to the envoy, “when thou 
‘shalt see the Duchess, tell her from me to keep well and to _ 
‘pray more assiduously to the Queen of Heaven. As for us, 
as thou seest, we remain, through the grace of the Lord and 
the Ever Virgin Mary, Who is our constant Intercessor, in 
‘perfect health, and tell her that we do send her our Apostolic : 
‘blessing. As for our bit of a present, it shall be delivered — 
at thy quarters this very evening.” 


¥ 


< 


“Look thou, Beltrando, forget not my little present for ~ 


‘terious sparks of gold and purple. He ordered to be brought 


|@Este, the Duke of Ferrara, he beckoned to him to ap- nS 


‘Dot have legitimate children. fe 


a 
e 


The Spanish envoy, having approached the coffer, ex- — 


claimed reverently: 


a 


if ive 1 seen such a great quaneey of peak 1 
equal, at the least, seven measures of wheat?” 
ight and a half!’ the Pope corrected him with pride, 
Aye, one may write it down as an added distinction—'ts 2 
ecent little lot of pearls! I have been hoarding them for 
enty years. For have I not a daughter who is ever so fond 
f pearls?” And, puckering his left eye, he burst into low, 
queer laughter. “She knoweth, the little rogue, what is be- 
‘coming to her. My desire,” he added, solemnly, “is that after 
y death Lucrezia should own the best pearls in all Italy!” 
Plunging his hands into the pearls he scooped them up 
fistfuls and let them trickle through his fingers, see p 
- the delicate, dimly lustrous grains as they fell, swishing a 
“emitting an even subdued sheen. 
“AMl, all is for her, our beloved daughter!” he kept Te 
peating, spluttering and gasping. 
_ And suddenly something flashed within the Pope’s flam 
‘ing eyes which made the chill of horror dart through the 
heart of Giovanni—and he recalled the rumors of the mon 
‘strous lust of old Borgia for his own daughter. 
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- Cesar was announced to His Holiness. 

_ The Pope had called him in on important business; th 
' French King, expressing through his envoy at the Vatice 
his displeasure against the inimical projects of the Duke o 
‘Valentinois against the Republic of Florence, which wa 
“under the high protection of France, accused Alexander 
of lending his support to his son in these projects. 

_ When the arrival of his son was announced, the Pop 
bestowed a glance by stealth at the French envoy; approach 
“ing him, he took him under the arm and, saying somethin 

in his ear, led him, as though by chance, to the door of th 
- room where he expected Cesar; next, entering it, he left th 
door ajar—probably also by chance, so that whatever 
said in that adjacent chamber might be heard by those stand= 
ing outside the door—not excluding the French envoy. 

__It was not long before they heard the infuriated shouts 
of the Pope issuing from behind the door. Cesar at first at- 
~ tempted to offer his arguments, calmly and respectfully. B 
_ the old man took to stamping his feet and screamed in 

frenzy: “Get thee out of my sight! Mayst thou Sera thou 
son of a dog, thou whoreson!” " q 
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“Ah, God! Do you hear that?” whispered the French 
“envoy to the man next to him, Antonio Giustiniani, the 
| Oratore of Venice. “They will come to blows—His Holiness 
will beat him up!” 

Giustiniani merely shrugged: he knew that if anyone were 
‘to do any beating, it would be rather the son who would 
‘beat the father than thé father the son. Ever since the mur- 
‘der of Cesar’s brother, the Duke of Candia, the Pope trem- — 


bled before Caesar, even though he had come to love him 


with a tenderness still greater than before, in which a super- 
Stitious horror mingled with pride. All remembered how the 
chamberlain Perotte, a mere boy, who had aroused the Duke’s 
wrath had, after seeking sanctuary within the Papal cape, 
been stabbed to death on His Holiness’ breast by Czxsar, so 
that the boy’s blood had squirted into the Pope’s face. 
Giustiniani surmised also that their present quarrel was but 
a byplay; they desired to throw the French envoy completely 
‘off the track, by proving to him that even if the Duke had 
any intentions at all against the Republic, the Pope took 
absolutely no part in them. Giustiniani was always saying 
| that they worked hand in hand: the father never did that of 
‘which he spoke; the son never spoke of that which he did. 
Having sent after the departing Duke the threat of a father’s 
‘curse and of excommunication, the Pope returned to the 
reception hall, all aquiver with rage, gasping for breath and 
Wiping the sweat from his face, which had turned scarlet. 
'Only in the very depth of his eyes did there lurk a merry 
sparkle. Approaching the French envoy, he again led him 
aside, this time within the recess.made by the door which 
led to the Court of the Belvedere. 

“Your Holiness,” the polite Frenchman essayed to apolo- 
‘gize, “I would not wish to be the cause of your wrath. “te 
| “Why, did you hear us?” the Pope was ingenuously 
amazed and, without giving the other time to recover, with a 
-gesture of paternal kindliness took him by the chin between 
finger and thumb—a mark of especial favor—and rapidly, 
gracefully, with an irresistible impulsiveness launched into a 
speech about his loyalty to the King as well as the blame- 
lessness of the Duke’s intentions. 

The envoy listened, befogged, bewildered; and, although 
he had proofs almost incontrovertible of the Duke’s duplic- 
ity, would rather have distrusted his own eyes than the ex- 
pression of the Pope’s eyes, face, voice. 

Lying came naturally to Old Borgia. His lies were never 
‘premeditated—they formed on his lips of themselves, just 
as guilelessly, almost without his volition, as with women in 


Ke y 


ability of his are exercise, and had finally attai 
perfection that, although all knew that he was lying, y 


that, to use an expression of Machiavelli’s, “the less de-. 
ire the Pope had to fulfill anything, the more oaths did” 
give”—all believed him, inasmuch as the secret of the7 
of this lying consisted in his believing it himself. 
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» Having finished his conversation with the envoy, Alexander 
1 VI turned to his chief secretary, Francesco Remolino da 
_ Ilerda, Cardinal of Perugia, who had ‘at one time been 
resent at the judgment and execution of Brother Girolamo 
‘Savonarola, The Cardinal was waiting, with a bull about the 
establishment of a Spiritual Censorship ready for the signa- 
ture. The Pope had himself given it much hee and had 
composed it: 
“Recognizing,” it declared, among other chines “the use- 
_ fulness of the printing press, an invention which preserveth 
truth for all time and maketh it accessible to all, yet de- 
-sitous of guarding against and averting any evil which may — 
ensue to the Church from latitudinarian and seductive works, ~ 
we do hereby forbid the printing of any book whatsoever 
without the permission of spiritual semaines 85 local 
‘Vicar or bishop of the diocese.” q 
' Having heard the bull to the end, the Pope ran his eyes. 
ver the Cardinals, and put the usual question: 
“Quod videtur?” (How see you the matter?) ‘. 
“Besides printed books,” suggested d’Arborea, “ought we 
“not to take some measures also against works of the same 
‘mature in manuscript—such as the anonymous epistle ol 
- Paolo Savelli?” 
Br thie 1 know,” the Pope interrupted him. “Ilerda has shown | 
it to me.” 
“If it be already known to Your Holiness—” 
_ The Pope looked the Cardinal straight in the eyes. The | 
latter was abashed. 
“Thou wouldst say: How is it I have not instigated a ~ 
earch, have not endeavored to bring the culprit to light? 
Ih, my son, wherefore should I take to persecuting my ac- 
user, when there is naught in his words save truth?” 
“Holy Father!” d’Arborea was _ horrified. 4 
-“Aye,” continued Alexander VI, in a moved and solemn | 


= 
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| voice, “my accuser is tight! The utmost of sinners am I 


—a thief, and an extortioner, and a lecher, and a homicide! 
I tremble and know not where I may hide my face from the - 
judgment of man—how then shall it be on the last day of 


| the fearful judgment of Christ, when even the just may 
| hardly justify themselves? Yet the Lord liveth—my soul 


liveth! And for me also, accursed that I am, was my God 
crowned with thorns, smitten upon the cheeks and crucified, 
and did die upon the Cross. But one drop of His blood suf- ~ 


| ficeth to’ make such a one as myself whiter than snow. Who 


then, which one of you, my brethren who would expose me, 
hath plumbed the depths of the mercy of God so deeply — 


| that he may say of a sinner: He is condemned. Let the 


| Tighteous ones, then, be exonerated by judgment; as for us 
Sinners, we can be exonerated only through resignation and 
repentance, inasmuch as we know that there is no repentance 
if there be no sin, that there can be no salvation if there is 
no repentance. And I shall sin, and repent, and sin again, 
-and again bewail my sins; even as the publican and the 
‘harlot. Verily, Lord, even as the thief upon the cross, do I — 
profess Thy name! Yet if not only men, but even Angels, 
Powers, Virtues and Dominions of Heaven condemn and re- 


ject me, I shall not still my voice, I shall not cease to ery 


“out to my Mediatrix, to the Most Pure Virgin, and I know 


| that She will take compassion upon me—I know!” 


_ With a stifled sob which shook all his corpulent body he — 
extended his arms to the Mother of God in Pinturicchio’s 


_ fresco over the door of the Hall. Many thought that in this 


painting the artist, at the-desire-of the Pope, had given the 
Madonna a resemblance to Giulia Farnese, the beautiful Ro- 
man, a concubine of His Holiness’s, the mother of Cesar 


| and Lucrezia, Giovanni looked on, listened, and wondered: 


Was this a buffoonade, or faith? Or was it, perhaps, both 
the one and the other, combined? 

“One more thing will I say, my friends,” continued the 
Pope, “not in vindication of myself, but to the glory of the 
Lord. The writer of the epistle to Paolo Savelli. styles me — 
a heretic. I call the living God to witness—of this am I 
blameless! Ye yourselves—but, no, ye would not tell me the 
truth to my face; well, take thee, Ilerda: I know that thou 
alone dost love me and dost see my heart;.no flatterer art 
thou—tell me then,’ Francesco, do tell me, before God—am _ 


| oat guilty of heresy?” 


“Holy Father,” answered the Cardinal with deep emotion, | 


| “is it for me to judge thee? Nhy bitterest foes, were they to 


es 


_Tead the creation of Alexander V1, T he Shield of the Holy 


" 


; ae hear? You hear?” exclaimed the Pope, pointing to | 
erda and gloating like a child. “If he hath vindicated me, | 


yay be the case, but of free thought, of the rebellious love | 
f the wisdom of this age, of heresy, I am blameless! Not 4 
by: ‘a Single thought, nor by a doubt against God have I ever = 
‘sullied my soul. Pure and unshakable is our faith. And may | 
this Bull of Spiritual Censorship be a new adamant shield 7 
for the Church of the Lord!” 
_ He took a quill and in a large, childishly clumsy yet 
Majestic script, he traced on the parchment: ; 
Fiat. (So be it.) Alexander Sextus episcopus servus ~ 
servorum Dei. (Alexander the Sixth, Bishop, the servant of © 
‘the servants of the Lord.) ; 
’ Two monks, Cistercians, from the Apostolic College of © 
als—piombatore—hung from the bull on a silken cord, 
Tet through the thickness of the parchment, a leaden ball, © 
d flattened it out with iron pincers into a seal with a cross | 
‘and the name of the Pope impressed thereon. : 
~ “Now dost thou release thy servant!” exclaimed Herda in © 
a whisper, raising toward heaven his sunken eyes, blazing 
_ with the fire of an insane zeal. He did really believe that if 
- One were to place in one scale of a balance all the malefac- © 
tions of Borgia, and in the other this Bull of Spiritual Cen- ~ 
Sorship, the latter would outweigh the first. ; 


A confidential cubiculary approached the Pope and said — 
something in his ear. Borgia, with a preoccupied air, passed — 
into the next room and, through a small door, hidden by 
wall hangings, into a narrow vaulted passage, lit by a hang- 
ing lanthorn; here the cook of the poisoned Cardinal — 
Monreale was waiting for him. Rumors had reached Alex- 
ander VI that the dose of poison had proven insufficient, and 
that the sick man was recovering. After interrogating the — 
‘cook in detail, the Pope was convinced that, despite the — 
ymporary improvement, the Cardinal would die within two 
x three months. This was still more advantageous, since — 
uspicions were thus diverted. 
“But _ va he mused, “one ia ae for the old man! 


pe 
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_A merry soul he was, a man most circumspect, and a good 

son of the Church.” 

_ Moved, he sighed, cast down his head and pouted his 
plump soft lips good-naturedly.. He was not lying—he really 
‘felt sorry for the Cardinal, and-had it been possible to take 
his money away without causing him harm he would haye 
been happy. As he was returning to the reception hall he 
caught sight of a laid table in the Hall of the Liberal Arts, - 
which at times served as a refectory for cozy friendly lun- — 
cheons, and felt hunger. The division of the terrestrial globe 
was put over until after dinner. His Holiness invited the 
guests to the refectory. 

The table was decorated with freshly cut white lilies in 
crystal vessels—the flowers of the Holy Annunciation, of 
which the Pope was especially fond, because their virginal 
beauty reminded him of Lucrezia. The courses were not 
luxurious: Alexander VI was noted for his moderation in 
food and drink. 

_ As he stood in the throng of chamberlains Giovanni lent — 
an attentive ear to the conversation around the board. Don 
Juan Lopez, the datary, led the conversation around to to- 

_day’s quarrel between His Holiness and Cesar and, as . 

though not suspecting that it was assumed, began zealously 

to vindicate the Duke. All present joined him, proclaiming 
the virtues of Cesar. 

_ “Ah, nay, nay—say naught of it!” the Pope shook his 

head with a grumbling tenderness. “Ye know not, my friends, 
what a man this is! Every day I am on tenter hooks as to 
what his next prank maybe. Mark-you my words—he will 
bring us all to grief and will break his own neck into the 
bargain—” 

_ His eyes took on a sparkle of paternal pride. - 

“And whomever doth he take after, when you come to 


think of it? You know yourselves—I am a man simple. and 


without guile. Whatever is on my mind is on the tip of my 
tongue also, But Cesare, the Lord alone knoweth what he is 


up: to; he is ever silent and ever’secretive. Would you be- 


lieve it, signori—I may be yelling at him, upbraiding him, © 
-and yet I myself am afraid of him; yea, yea—afraid of my 
own son, because he is most courteous, even exceedingly 


courteous, yet-when he giveth one a sudden glance, ’tis a ~ 


knife through one’s heart—” 
_ The guests fell to defending the Duke still more zealously. 


“There, I know, I certainly know,” the Pope uttered with 


a sly smile, “You love him as your, own flesh and blood and 
. not vas us wrong bim—” 3 


at hs il you are all saying he is this and he is that,” the 

an went on, and his eyes lit up with a delight which | 
aS now unrestrainable, “but I will tell you right out: not a © 
“one of you hath even dreamt what Cesare is! O, my chil- 
dren, listen unto me—I shall reveal to you the secret of my | 
heart, “Tis not myself, after all, that I am glorifying in him, © 
a certain working of Providence on high. 
“There were two Romes. The first gathered all the tribes © 
and peoples on earth under the governance of the sword. But 
- all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword." | 
_ And Rome perished. There ceased to be but one governance 
n this universe, and the nations scattered, like sheep with-— 
out a shepherd. However, the universe cannot exist without 
‘Rome. And the new Rome was fain to gather all the nations 
‘under the governance of the Spirit, yet they would not come — 
thereto, inasmuch as it is said: Thou shalt tend them with a 
¥ tod of iron.”® For the spiritual rod, by itself, hath no gov- | 
‘ermance over the universe. I am the first of the Popes ™ 
'who hath given to the Church of the Lord this sword, this 
‘rod of iron wherewith the nations are tended and are gath- 
ered into one flock. Cesare is my sword. And these twain, 7 
_ both these Romes, are uniting, and may the Pope be the © 
Cesar and the Cesar be the Pope, may the kingdom of the 
Spirit, based upon the kingdom of the Sword, form the 

ast eternal Rome!” ‘ 
_ The old man fell silent and lifted up his eyes toward the © 
ceiling whereon the Scarlet Beast, amid its rays of gold, © 
shone like unto the sun. 4 
“Amen! Amen! May it come to pass!” echoed the digni-~ 
ries and Cardinals of the Church of Rome. 
The room was becoming stuffy. The Pope’s head swam 
a little, not so much from wine as from intoxicating visions © 
of the greatness of his son. The company walked out on 
the ringhiera, the stone balcony overlooking the Court of © 
‘the Belvedere. Below the Papal hostlers were bringing mares 

and stallions out of their stables. 
“There, now, Alonzo—let them go,” the Pope called out 
‘to the head hostler. The latter grasped his meaning and is- 
ued. an order: the coupling of stallions and mares was one 
of the favorite amusements of His Holiness. The gates of 
the stable flew open; the whips began to crack; happy neigh- 
ing resounded and a whole drove scattered through the © 
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a ‘Surrounded by. his Cardinals and grandees the Pope 


this sight for a long while. But little by little his 
- became overcast: he recalled how, several years agone, 
had been savoring this same amusement in the company 
| Madonna Lucrezia, The image of his daughter rose up 
re him as if it were alive—flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, her — 
nsual lips somewhat thick, taking after her father; 
esh, and delicate as a pearl; infinitely submissive, calm, 
mowing not evil though in the midst of evil; in the midst ~ 
f the ultimate horror of sin uncorrupted and passionless. 
Iso did he recall, with indignation and hatred, her present - 
asband, Alfonso d’Este, the Duke of Ferrara. Why had he — 
yer given her up, why had he ever consented to this mar-— 

2 ee 


Heaving a deep sigh and letting his head droop, as though ~ 
2 had suddenly felt the weight of his years upon his shoul- — 
sts, the Pope returned to the reception hall. 
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the spheres, charts, compasses—the draftsman’s and 

mariner’s—were all in readiness for the laying down of 
i great meridian, which was to pass three hundred and 
Venty Portuguese leagues to the south of the Azores and 
ape Verde. This point had been chosen because precisely 
ere, as Colombo asserted, the “navel of the world” was 
ated—the offshoot. of the.pearlike globe, resembling the 
ple of a woman’s breast—a mountain reaching to the 
sphere of the heavens, of the existence of which moun- 
he had become convinced by the deviation of the 
etized needle of his compass during his first voyage. 
tom the extreme western point of Portugal on the one _ 
‘and from the coasts of Brazil on the other, equal dis- 
Ss were marked off to the meridian. Later on master 
and astronomers were to determine with greater exact-— 
these distances in terms of days of sailing. The Pope 
ed up a prayer, blessed the terrestrial sphere with the 
cross in which was set the emerald with the Venus 
ipygos, and, having dipped a brush in red ink, drew 
* the Atlantic Ocean, from. the North Pole to the "South, aes 

e 
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at Laoesniewid line: all the islands and lands discovered, 
be discovered, to the east of this line belonged to 
; those to the west of it to Portugal. Thus, with: asim- 


Ef _ sent up by the guttering candles. 


Wa 


_ tesans and the most stalwart of the Duke’s Romagna body 


e : "Tike an apple, and divided it between Christian nations. A 


Be iver, resembled the universally regnant Czsar-Pope 
had prophesied, the unifier of the two worlds—the terrestri 


P at the Vatican, tendered a banquet to His Holiness and th 
_ Cardinals, at which were present fifty of the most ewes 
of the Roman “noble whores”—wmeretrices honeste. Afte 


2 guests tossed roasted chestnuts to the strumpets and the lat 


_ laughed, squealed and tumbled. In a short while on the floor 
' at the feet of His Holiness, there was a veritable mound oi 


~ victors. 


_ this moment, it seemed to Giovanni that _Alexander 


and the celestial—of this world and yet not of it. 
On the evening of the same day Cesar, in his chamber 


supper the windows were closed with. shutters, the doo 
were locked, the enormous silver candelabra were taken o 
the tables and set upon the floor. Cesar, the Pope and t 


ter would pick them up, crawling about on all fours, mother 
naked, among the innumerable wax candles. They foughi 


bodies, swarthy, white, pink, squirming in the bright glow 


The seventy-year-old Pope was amusing himself like 
child, tossing the chestnuts in handfuls and clapping hi 
palms, calling the courtesans his chippies, his little wagtails, 
But little by little his face became overcast with the same 
shadow as on the Ringhiera Belvedere after luncheon 
he recalled how, in fifteen hundred and one, on 
eve of All Saints’ Day, he had been admiring, ‘wi 
Madonna Lucrezia, his beloved daughter, this same gam 
of the chestnuts. 

To conclude the festivities, the guests: descended to thé 
private chambers of His Holiness, to the Hall of the Lor 
and the Mother of God. Here a love contest between the cour 


guards had been arranged; rewards were bestowed upon th 


Thus was celebrated at the Vatican the day so memorabl 
to the Church of Rome, marked by the partition of the ter 
testrial globe and the establishment of spiritual censorship. ~ 

Leonardo had been present at this supper and a witnes 
of all that had taken place there. Invitations to such cele 
brations were esteemed a great mark of favor, which it wa 
impossible to decline. On the same night, upon his re 
home, he wrote down in his diary: 

“Seneca speaks truly: within every man is a god and 
beast, chained together.” 

And further, next to an anatomical drawing: 


. 


- 


seems to me that 1 men with hase: as) with despicable 


ons, are unworthy of the same beautiful and intricate _ 

y structure as men of great intelligence and contempla~ me 
m; for them would suffice a mere sack with two openings — i 
one for the taking in of food, the other for casting it out, nd 


ied, no more than fillers of cesspools. Only in face and} 
yoice do they resemble men; whereas in all things else “a é 

be worse than the brute beasts.” he 
In the morning Giovanni found the master in his studio, at 

work on his St. Hieronymus. vy, 
In a cavern that seemed to be a lion’s lair the hermes eis 
meeling and gazing at a Crucifix, was beating his breast _ 
with a stone with such force that the tamed lion recumbent — be 
at his feet was looking up into his eyes, with his maw wide” 
ypen, probably emitting a low, prolonged, despondent roar, 
: if the beast were feeling pity for the man. 

Beltraffio recalled another painting of Leonardo’s: a white 
Goda with a white Swan, the goddess of passion enveloped — 
in flames on Savonarola’s pyre of vanities. And again, as so 
many times before, Giovanni asked himself: Which one of 

opposed abysses was closer to the heart of the master 
ror were both equally close to him? 


sl 
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Summer came on. Malaria—the putrid fever of the Pontine 
hes—was raging throughout the city. Toward the end of | 
y and the beginning of August not a day passed without 
Eicrns of those attached to the Pope dying. Of late he 
eemed disquieted and sad. It was not the fear of death, ~ 
wever, that gnawed at him, but another yearning, a a “ 
sarning of old—a yearning for Madonna Lucrezia. Formerly, — 
, he had had such attacks of unbearably frantic dese me 4 
and deaf, akin to madness, and he feared them; it 
ed to him that if he were not to satisfy them im- 
mediately they would suffocate him. He wrote to her, ane 
her to come, were it but for a few days, trusting to detain 
x thereafter by force. She replied that her husband would — 
allow her to come. Before no evil deed would old Borgia 
wave held back that. he might extirpate this last son-in-law 
his, the most hated of all, just as he had extirpated all the 
e1 ehacepd, ee) Lucrezia. But ’twas an ill matter to jest 
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with the Duke of Ferrara—his was the best actilieny in a al 
Italy. 
a ‘On the fifth of August the Pope set out for the suburbat 
- yilla of Cardinal Adrian. At supper, despite the warning 
of his leeches, he ate his favorite, highly spiced dishes 
washing them down with heavy Sicilian wine, and for a lon; 
_ spell enjoyed the perilous freshness of the Roman evening 
On the following morning he felt unwell. Subsequently i 
was told that, having approached an open window, the Pop 
had caught sight of two funeral processions at the same tim 
' —that of one of his own chamberlains, and also that o 
Messer Guglielmo Raymondo. Both of the departed had bee: 
corpulent. 
- “Tis a dangerous time of the year for us fat folk,” th 
_Pope was reputed to have said. And, no sooner had he sai 
“this, than a turtledove flew in at the window, struck agains 
the wall and, stunned, fell at the feet of His Holiness. 
“An ill omen! an ill omen!” he had uttered in a whisper 
paling, and had at once withdrawn to his bedchamber. Tha 
night he had nausea and vomiting. 

The leeches differed in their diagnoses of the Pope’s ill 
ness: some called it the tertian fever; others, the spreading 0 
the gall; others still, “a sanguinary stroke.” Rumors fa! 
through the city that the Pope had been poisoned. He grev 
weaker with every hour. On the sixteenth of August it wa 

- decided to have recourse to the last remedy—a medica 
ment of brayed precious stones. It made the sick man stil 
worse. 

Once, in the nighttime, awakening out of his stupor, h 
fell to groping over his bosom, under his shirt. During man 
years Alexander VI had carried on his person a tiny casket © 

| _ gold, a reliquary to be worn next the fiesh, in the form of 

| _pomander, with particles of the Blood and Flesh of the Lor¢ 

_ Astrologers had foretold him that he would not die whil 
' he had it upon him. Whether he had lost it himself, o 

_ whether someone of those about him had stolen it, desirin 
his death, has remained a mystery. Learning that it wa 
nowhere to be found, he closed his eyes in hopeless resignz 
tion, and said: 

“This means I am to die. "Tis the end!” 

On the morning of the seventeenth, feeling the faintne:s 

\ of death upon him, he ordered all out of the room, an 
' beckoning to the Bishop of Vanosa, his favorite leech, ré 
_ minded him of a treatment devised by a certain Hebrev 
- leech to Innocent VIII, who, so it was told, had transfuse 
into the veins of the dying Pope the blood of three infant 


our ' Honaae » ened ths Bishop, “do you tng) th 
ipshot of that experiment?” - 
“I know, I know,” babbled the Pope. “But perhaps it did 
succeed because the children were seven or eight years 
age, whereas, so they say, this requires the youngest, in- 
fants at the breast—” 
The Bishop made no reply. The eyes of the sick a 
dimmed. He was already delirious: 
_ “Aye, aye, the smallest ... the whitest ss... little ones 
Their blood is pure, scarlet. I love little children. — 
Sinite parvulos ad me venire.” (Suffer little children to come — 
into me, and forbid them not—) ®° . 
This raving from the lips of the dying Vicar of Christ 
went against the grain of even the imperturbable Bishop, who i, 
was inured to everything. = 
With a monotonous, helpless, convulsively quick motion 
of his hand, like that of a drowning man, the Pope still 
roped, still felt for, still sought on his bosom the vanished — 
eliquary with the Flesh.and Blood of the Lord. 
_ During his illness he had not thought once of his children, 
Hearing that Cesar also was at death’s door, he remained — 
ypathetic. And when he was asked if he did not desire to 
jave his last wishes transmitted to his son or daughter, he 
urned away in silence, as though those whom he had loved ~~ 
4 life long with such a vehement love no longer existed for 


On Friday, August eighteenth, in the morning, he con- 
essed to his confessor, Pietro Gamboa, Bishop of Carinola, | 
ind was given the viaticum. Toward vespers the prayers for 
he dying were begun. Several times the dying man made 
fforts to say something, or to make a sign with his hand. 
Sardinal Ilerda bent toward him, and through the feeble 
ounds his lips emitted he gathered.that the Pope was saying: — 

“Quick . . . quick—read the prayer to my. Mediatrix—” _ 

Although, according to the ritual of the Church, this 
equence was not supposed to be read over the dying, Ilerda 
ulfilled the last request of his friend and chanted os 
stabat Mater Dolorosa. 


“Thou, God’s Mother, vigil keeping, 
On Golgotha stood and, weeping, 
Saw Thy Son upon the Tree. 

Thy Son’s anguish Thou wast sharing 
As Thy heart felt the unsparing 
Sword of Thy Son’s agony. 

As from Thy sweet Son, forsaken 


; By all hope, His life was pas 
Mother, Thy eyes all divined. . 


Virgin, do not Thou deny me— 
Let me also stand beside the 
Tree His blood incarnadined. 

.For, Thou seest, my heart is aching 
Of His pain to be partaking— 
Fount of Love and Maid Extolled! 

foes Let me with His wounds be sated, 

rt With His Cross Torture elated— 

With His sufferings untold. 
+9 E’en as my soul for His love sighs, 

; And flesh expires, I pray my eyes 
May in all glory Paradise 

In my own God’s death behold!” 82 ; 


An inexpressible emotion gleamed in the eyes of Alexander” 
WI as though he already beheld his Mediatrix before him. 
With a last effort he stretched forth his hands; his entire 
_ body gave a flutter of life, he raised himself up a little, re 

peated, with a tongue growing numb: “ ‘Virgin, do not thou 
' deny me!’ ”’—fell back on his pillows, and was no more. ~ 
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- At the same time Cesar, also, was hovering betwixt life and 
death. His leech, the Bishop Gaspare Torella, put him through 
an unusual treatment: he ordered a mule’s belly to be slit, 

_ and the sick man, shaken by an ague, to be dipped within - 

_ the bloody, steaming entrails; after that he was plunged into 

~ icy water. Not so much through this treatment as through 
an incredible effort of the will Casar conquered his illness. 
In these fearful days he preserved a perfect calm; he watched 

events as they happened, listened to reports, dictated letters, 

issued orders. When the news of the, Pope’s death came he 

_ ordered himself to be carried by a secret passage from the 
Vatican to the fortress of Sant’ Angelo. 

All sorts of strange tales about the death of Alexander VI 

_ fan rife through the city. Marino Sanuto, the ambassador 

__ from Venice, reported to his Republic that the dying man had 

so it was said—seen an ape, which teased him, hopping 

about the room, and when one of the Cardinals offered to 

_ catch it had exclaimed in horror: “Let it be, let it be—’tis 

_ the Devil himself!” Others told how the Pope had kept on 
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ating: “I am coming. I am coming; only do thou bide a” 
bit longer!” and explained this by saying that Rodiiseet Ne 
torgia, the future Alexander VI, while at the conclave which : 
was choosing the Pope after the decease of Innocent VII, 
had concluded a compact with the Devil, having sold him 
his soul for twelve years of Papal rule. It was also asserted — ns 
at, a moment before his death, seven fiends had appeared — i 
the head of his bed; and that, the moment he died, his — 
body had begun to decompose, to seethe, throwing up foam 
from the mouth, just like a cauldron on a fire, beco * 
eater in girth than height, swelling mountainously, losing ae 
human semblance, and that it had become denigrated, Slike | 
coal, or the darkest of cloth, while the face became like — 
unto the face of an Ethiopian.” 
* According to preburial custom for a Roman Pontiff, 
requiems had to be said for nine days in the Cathedral of 
a Peter. But such was the horror inspired by the re- 3 
s of the Pope that no one wanted to officiate. There 
were no candles around the body, nor censers, nor lectors, _ 
nor guards, nor men praying. For a long while no grave 
diggers could be found. Finally six gallows birds were 
Unearthed, ready to undertake anything for a tumbler of 
wine. The coffin proved too small. Thereupon the tiara of 
three crowns was taken off the Pope’s head; a rug full of 
holes was thrown over him in lieu of a pall and, some- 
how or other, with blows and shoves, the body was 
squeezed into the box which was too short and too nar- 9 
‘ow. Others maintained that, without honoring him with even ~ 
a coffin, he had been dragged into a pit by his heels, which 
were tied to a cord, like carrion or the corpse of a victim 
the Black Death. ae 
_ But even after his body had been earthed, there was no 
t for him; the superstitious horror among the people aa 
pt on increasing. There seemed to be a worsening in the 
air of Rome, as if to the death-laden breath of malaria 
there had been added a new, unknown stench, still more — 
loathsome and ominous. In the Cathedral of St. Peter a 
k dog began to appear, which ran about with un- 
believable speed, in regularly spreading circles. The m- 
habitants of Borgo durst not step out of their houses with 
me coming of dusk. And many were firmly convinced that 
Pope Alexander VI had not died a real death; that he 
yould arise again, take his seat on the throne anew—and 
at then the reign of Antichrist would commence. ial 
siexens svt ara all about these events and rumors 


bent its head to the ground, and raised one little leg in ie | 
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in the Sinibaldi lane, in the wine cellar of Ian the Lame, 
- Bohemian Hussite. 


tranquilly working on a picture which he had begun fo: 


_ Anne and the Virgin Mary. 


height from which one could see untroubled lakes and 
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In the meanwhile Leonardo, withdrawn from all, w 


ago on a commission from the Servite monks for their’ 
church, Santa Maria dell’ Annunziata at Florence, and h 
Tesumed painting later on, with his usual dilatoriness, while| 
in the service of Cesar Borgia. The picture represented St. 


With a lonely mountain pasturage all about them, at 
blue summits of distant mountains, the Virgin Mary, ad 
on Her mother’s lap through a girlhood habit, was restrai 
ing the infant Jesus Who had seized a lamb by its ears an 


ful liveliness with the intent of springing on its back. . 

Anne resembled an eternally young sibyl. The smile i 
her lowered eyes and on her thin, sinuous lips, a s 
imperceptibly flitting, as full of mystery and seductiveness 
pellucidly deep waters—a smile of serpentine wisdom—re- 


oe 


minded Giovanni of the smile of Leonardo himself. ia 
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| 

by side with her the visage of Maria, as serene as a child | 
breathed of the simplicity of doves. Maria was perfect love 
—Anne, perfect knowledge. Maria knew because She loved; 
Anne loved because she knew. And it seemed to Giovanni, 
as he looked at this painting, that he had come to understan 
for the first time the saying of the master: “Great love i 
the daughter of great knowledge.” 
At the same time Leonardo was making designs for all 
sorts. of machines—gigantic lift-cranes, water pumps, wir 
rollers, saws for the hardest stone, machines for turnin; 
iron rods; weaving looms, contrivances for shrinking wool, 
for weaving ropes, for making pottery. And Giovanni won- 
dered why the master carried on these two lines of work 
—upon the machines and upon the picture—together. But 
this conjunction was not a chance one. . 
“I affirm,” he wrote in his First Principles of Mechanics, 
“that power is something spiritual and unseen; spiritual, be- 


cause it hath in it a life unembodied; unseen, because 
_ the body wherein force is born does not change either 
_ its weight or its appearance.” 


“With equal joy did he contemplate how ‘power flowed 


\tiful machines—wheels, levers, springs, arcs, transmission 
belts, perpetual screws, wood screws, rods, spokes, the 


cisely thus did love, the power of the Spirit, whereby uni- 
Verses are moved, transmit itself from the sky to the earth, 
from mother to daughter, from daughter to grandson, to 
\the Mystic Lamb, so that, having consummated the eternal 
tyele, it may return anew to its Beginning. 

| The fate of Leonardo was being decided with the fate 
bf Cesar. Despite the calm and valor preserved by Czxsar 
|‘—“that great connoisseur of fate,” to use an expression of 
|Machiavelli’s—he felt that fortune had averted her face 
from him. On hearing of the death of the Pope and the 
|Duke’s illness, the latter’s foes uniting, seized the lands of the 
|\Roman Campagna. Prospero Colonna. was advancing to 
the gates of the City; Vitelli was moving upon Citta di 
dastello; Gian-Paolo Baglioni upon Perugia; Urbino re- 
\volted; Camerino, Cagli, Piombino were falling away, one 
Jafter the other; the conclave, convened for the election of a 
|mew Pope, demanded the Duke’s withdrawal from Rome. 
All things were betraying him, all things were tumbling 
jabout his ears. And those who had but recently trembled 
before him now mocked him and welcomed his down- 
\fall—kicking the expiring lion with their asses’ hoofs. Poets 
composed epigrams: 
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‘Cesar or Naught!’ Find we not both in thee? 
Cesar wert thou before; soon naught shalt thou be! 


j 
< 

i 
; 


Pi 


le Once, at the Vatican, conversing with the Venetian 
envoy, Antonio Giustiniani—the same who, in the days of 
the Duke’s greatness, had predicted that “he would be 


on Messer Niccolé Machiavelli. 


| government?” 

| “Of course; we have conversed of it more than once. 
lesser Niccolo is pleased to jest, of course. Never will he 
t this book see the light. For can such subjects be 
yritten about? To give counsels to sovereigns, to unveil the 
ecrets of power before the people, to prove that every 
overnment is naught else save violence wearing the mask 
jof justice—why, this is precisely the same as instructing 
E in the wiles of foxes, or setting wolf fangs in the 
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‘ rar 4st 


4nd transmitted itself through the parts of splendidly beau- — 


finest tubes, mighty iron rollers and tiny cogs—and pre 


consumed, like a fire of straw”—lLeonardo happened to men- — 


| “Did he ever tell you of his work on the science of z 


ae Naw 
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jaws of sheep! May God preserve us from such politics!” 

“Then you think that Messer Niccold is deluded, and -will } 
Change his ideas?” ay 

“Not at all. I am in perfect agreement with him. On 
must do as he says—but not say it. However, even if he) 
doth give this book to the world, no one will suffer save'l) 
himself. God is gracious—the sheep and the hens will still) 
believe—even as they have believed them hitherto—theif }} 
lawful rulers, the wolves and the foxes, who shall accuse 
him of diabolical politics—of vulpine craftiness, of luping 
ferocity. And everything will remain as it hath ever been.) 
At least, there will be enough fools left to last us our life 
time!” 
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In the autumn of fifteen hundred and three the Gonfalonieré) 
of the Florentine Republic, Pietro Soderini, who held the) 
office for the term of his life, invited Leonardo to join his} 
service, intending to send him as a military engineer to 
the Pisan camp, to construct engines tobe used in the siege, 
The artist’s stay in Rome was drawing to a close. © 
One evening he was roaming over the Palatine Hill. There, } 
where on a time. the palaces of the: Emperors—of Augustus,}} 
of Caligula, of Septimius Severus—had reared proudly,: 
naught was to be heard now save the wind soughing through 
the ruins—that, and, among the gray olive trees, the bleat 
ing of the sheep and the stridulation of grasshoppers, | 
judge by the multiplicity of the fragments of white marble 
the sculptures of gods of unearthly beauty reposed in the 
earth, like dead men awaiting their resurrection. The eve} 
ning was clear. The brick skeletons of the arches and walls 
lit up by the sun, glowed a rich scarlet against the darke) 
blue sky. And more regal than the purple and gold which 
had on a time adorned these dwelling places of the Roman); 
Emperors, were the purple and gold of the autumnal leaves: 
On -the northern slope of the knoll, not far from the 
gardens of Capronica, Leonardo, kneeling, was parting the 
grasses and attentively examining~a splinter of ancient 
marble with an exquisite design. Out of the bushes, from 
narrow path, .a man stepped out. Leonardo glanced at him, 
arose, gave him another glance, approached him and. ex-) 
Claimed: * 
“Can it be you, Messer Niccolo?” And, without waiting) 
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a he embraced and kissed him, as one would 
@ brother. 
‘|| The raiment of the Secretary of Florence seemed still 

Jog worn and poorer than it had been in Romagna—it 

\Was evident that the rulers of Florence, as of yore, were 

jot pampering him, and keeping him on short rations: He 

had grown thinner, his clean-shaven cheeks had sunk in; 

jis long, thin neck had become elongated, his flat-tipped 

jose, so like a duck’s bill, stuck out still more, and his 

jeyes burned more brightly with a febrile glitter. Leonardo 

(began to question him as to whether he would be in Rome 

for long, and what mission he was on. When the artist 

Mentioned Cesar, Niccolo turned away, avoiding his 

jglances and, shrugging, answered coldly, with assumed non- 

thalance: “At the will of the fates, I have been a witness to 

such events that nothing amazes me any more—” 

And, evidently desiring to change the conversation, he 

‘asked in his turn how Leonardo’s affairs stood. Hearing that 

‘the artist had entered the service of the Florentine Re- 

| public, Machiavelli could only make a gesture of hopeless- 


\Bess: 

/| “You will have no cause for rejoicing! God alone knoweth 
[ae is better—the malefactions of such a hero as Cesar 
Or the benefactions of such a pismire hill as our Re- 
\public. However, the one is as precious as the other. Do 
‘but ask me—for do I not know the beauties of pooular 
/government!” he smiled his bitterly scoffing smile. 

|| Leonardo imparted to him the words of Antonio Gius- 
finiani about the vulpine craftiness which he, Machiavelli, 
|Was evidently preparing to teach to the hens, about the 
fangs of wolves which he desired to bestow upon the sheep. ~ 
|) “What is true is true!” Niccolé burst into good-natured 
laughter. “I shall irritate the geese—hence I can see how 
|bonest folk will be ready to burn me at the stake for that 
\L was the first to speak of that which all do. The tyrants 
\shall declare me an inciter of the people; the people, an 
|\imstrument of the tyrants; the bigots—an infidel; the godly— 
jevil, while the evil ones shall grow to hate me for ‘that I 
\Shall seem to them still more evil than themselves.” 

|| And he added, in quiet sorrow: 

| “Do you remember our talks in Romagna, Messer 
\Leonardo? I frequently think upon them, and it seems to 
me that you and I have a destiny in common. The dis- — 
covery of new truths has always been, and always will be, 
\fraught with as much danger as ithe discovery of new 
inds. In the presence of tyrants and the mob, of the little ~ 
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and the great, you and I are everywhere strangers, supe 
fluities, homeless vagrants, eternal exiles. He who does no 
tesemble -all is single-handed against all, inasmuch as the 
Universe is created for the rabble, and it holds naught 
save the rabble. So goes it, my friend,” he went on, still” 
more quietly and pensively. “’Tis a weary thing, say I, t 
live in this world; and perhaps the most abominable thin : 
in life is not cares, nor maladies, nor poverty, nor grief— 
but tedium—” E 

In silence they. descended the western slope of the 
Palatine, and through a narrow, dirty street came out at 
the foot of the Capitol, near the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn—the spot where once the Roman Forum had Noo 


On both sides of the ancient Via Sacra (the Sacred Way) 
from the arch of Septimius Severus to the amphitheater of 
Flavius, clustered sorry little ancient houses. The founda = 
tions of many of them were reputed to have been built 
from the fragments of precious sculptures, from the disjecta 
membra of Olympian gods—throughout the centuries the: 
Forum had served as a quarry. Christian churches w 
snuggling dismally and timorously’ amid the ruins of 
pagan temples. The strata of street rubbish, dust, manure, 
had raised the level of the ground by more than ten ells. 
Yet here and there ancient columns still yearned upward, 
their fragmented architraves forever threatening to fall. Nic ~ 
colé pointed out. to his companion the site of the Romar 
Senate, the Curia, now called Cow Common. It had ecome 
a cattle market. 

Spans of white short-horned oxen and black buffalo og 
were resting on the ground; swine grunted in the mud’ pud- 
dies and suckling pigs were squealing away. And the faller 
marble columns, the slabs of marble with their half-oblit- 
erated inscriptions plastered over with cow dung, were sink= 
ing in the black liquid mire. An old knightly tower, ones 
the robber roost of the Barons Frangipani, was leaning 
against the triumphal arch of Vespasian. Here too, in front 
of the arch, was an ordinary that catered to the husba ndmen 
who came to the cattle market. The shouts of women 
quarreling issued from its windows together with billow- 
ing fumes of fish frying in rancid oil; tattered oddments of 
clothing were hung out on a string to dry; an old beggar, 
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is face haggard from tecs. was sitting on a stone and 
eo an ailing, swollen foot in a piece of sacking. 

Each one of the two inner walls of the arch was adorned 
y a bas-relief; one showed the Emperor Titus Vespasian 
s the conqueror of Jerusalem, riding a quadriga in a 
tiumphal procession; the other depicted the Hebrew captives 
2 gyves, together with the trophies of their conqueror—the 
acrificial altar to Jehovah, the loaves of shewbread, and 
even-branched candelabra from the temple of Solomon; 
bove, in the center of the arch’s vault, a broad-winged 
agle was bearing the deified Cesar off to high Olympus. 
liccolé read aloud the inscription which had survived on 
he frontal and in which the Senate and the people of 
tome dedicated the arch to the divine Augustus: Senatus 


opulusque Romanus divo Tito divi Vespasiani filio” 


Zespasiano Augusto. 

The sun, penetrating under the arch from the direction of 
he Capitol, illumined the triumphal procession of an em- 
ror with its last purple rays, through bluish, malodorous 
itchen fumes that resembled clouds of incense. And the 
eart of Niccolo contracted painfully when, for the last 
ime, having looked back at the Forum, he beheld the 


oseate reflection of the evening light upon the three solitary = - 


olunns of white marble before the church of Maria 
“iberatrice. The despondent, senile babbling of pealing bells, 
he evensong of Ave Maria, sounded like a funereal lament 
or the Roman Forum. 
- They entered the Colosseum. 
“Aye,” said Niccolo, contemplating the titanic blocks of 
fone in the walls of the amphitheater,“‘they who were able 
© erect such edifices were not our kind. Only here, in 
tome, doth one feel what a difference there is between us 
ind the ancients. What chance have we of rivaling them! 
We cannot even imagine what men they were!” 
_“Meseems,” retorted Leonardo slowly, as though with an 
ffort, coming out of his pensive trance, “Meseems, Niccolo, 
you are not right. The power within men of the 
resent is no less than that which the ancients had, but that 
t is of a different nature——” 

“Ts it Christian resignation you are speaking of, per- 
chance?” 
Bi Ves; resignation—” 
1Aeeoe agreed Machiavelli coldly. 


They sat down to rest on the half-ruined bottom step of 


mas 
‘I maintain,” continued Niccolo, with a sudden out- 
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3 he Christians nor pagans. We have shoved off one 
shore but have not beached on the other. To be staked 
have not: sufficient strength; to be evil we are afraid. W 
are not white nor black—merely drab; not cold nor hot—| 
merely tepid. We have lied ourselves out so, have grown so 
usillanimous, shilly-shallying, limping with both legs 
ween Christ and Belial, that now even we ourselves 
mot know what we want, whither we are going. The 
_ cients—they, at least, knew and did everything to 
end—they did not dissemble, did not offer their right ch 
- when their left was smitten. But, ever since men have 
_ to believe that for the sake of bliss in heaven it is neces=' 
- sary to bear every sort of injustice on earth, a great and 
' safe field has been opened up for knaves. And, in reality, 
what if not this new teaching has made the world mtg 
and given it up as prey to abominable miscreants?” | 
‘ His voice quavered, his eyes flamed with a hatred alm 
insane; his face became distorted, as though from insu: 
ferable pain. 
Leonardo kept. silent. Through his soul passed radiant, 
_ childlike thoughts, so simple that he would not have been. 
‘able to express them, he gazed at the blue sky, radiant 
_ through the cracks in the walls of the Colosseum, and 
c a flected that nowhere else does the azure of the heave 
seem as youthfully radiant and joyous as through the cr 
ue of half-ruined buildings. 
- At one time the Northern barbarians, the conquerors of 
ARome, ignorant of the art of getting ore out of the coh 
had extracted the iron clamps which held together the 
. stones of the Colosseum, so that they might reforge 
_ancient Roman iron into new’swords, and birds had woven 
their nests within the openings left by the extracted clamps. 
_- Leonardo watched the black daws as they flocked together to 
- roost for the night and with gladsome cries hid within their 
nests. And the thought came to him that neither the 
_ Cesars who had held sway over all the world and who 
__ had reared this structure, nor the barbarians who had laid 
it in ruins, had ever suspected that they had been ex- 
erting themselves for those of whom it has been said: 
“They sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
_ yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” ® 
— He did not contradict Machiavelli, sensing that the Jatter 
er _ would not comprehend him, inasmuch as that which was 
iy joyance to him, Leonardo, was webs to Niccolo; 
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Be hardo’s honey was Niccold’s gall, great hatred the 
| daughter of great knowledge. 

_ “But do you know, Messer Leonardo,” said Machiavelli, 
desiring, as was his wont, to wind up the conversation with 
(ma jest, “’tis only now that I have perceived how greatly 


| mistaken those are who deem you a heretic and a godless 


man. Remember my words: on the day of the Last Judgment, 


'when they shall separate us, the sheep from the goats, you” 
* will surely be with the meek lambs of Christ—you will 
“surely be in Paradise with the saints and the righteous!” 
| “But with you, Messer Niccold!” the artist caught him 
up, laughing. “If I should ever get into Paradise, then you, 
surely, would not escape.” _ 
_ “Oh, no—no Paradise for your humble servant! I yield 
| my place beforehand to all who may desire it. The tedium 
| of this world sufficeth me—” And his face became sud- 
'denly illuminated by a good-natured merriment. 
| “Hearken, my friend—here is the sort of dream I had 
"once: It seemed to me that they brought me to a gathering 
of hungry and dirty tatterdemalions, monks, whores, slaves, 
cripples, feeble-minded—and proclaimed that these were the 
| very ones of whom it is said: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
\ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ ** Then they led me_ 
to another place, where I beheld a host of majestic men— 
i @ host like to the ancient Senate; here were military leaders, 
| emperors, popes, lawgivers, philosophers—Homer, Alexander 
| the Great, Plato, Marcus Aurelius; they conversed on 
| Science, on art, on statecraft. And they told me that this 
| was hell, and these were the souls of the damned, rejected 
of God for that they had come to love the wisdom of this 
_age, which wisdom is madness before the Lord. And they 
asked me whither I would go, to Hell or to Paradise? 
| ‘To Hell!’ I cried out, ‘to Hell, by all means—to the sages 
| and heroes!’ ” 64 
| “Well, if it really be as you have dreamt it,” Leonardo re- 
torted, “then I, too, may not be averse to joining you——= 
: “Oh, no, ‘tis too late! Now you can no more squirm your 
"way out, They will drag you off by force. For Christian’ 
virtues they shall surely reward you with the Christian 
_ Paradise.” 
When they, left the Colosseum it had grown dark. The 
) enormous yellow crescent moon floated out from behind 
_ the dark vaults of the Basilica of Constantine, cleaving the 
is layers of cloud that were as translucent as nacre. Through 
= smoky, dove-gray murk spreading from the arch of 


‘Titus Vespasian to the Capitol, the three solitary pallid 
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columns before the Church of Maria Liberatrice, resembling - 
apparitions, seemed in the glow of the moon still more 
beautiful. And the senile babbling bell, the twilight Angelus, © 
sounded still more despondently, like a funereal keen for the © 
Roman Forum. 
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The murk was too profound. And after I had been s¢ ie : 
time therein two emotions arose and began to contend wi ; 
in me—fear and curiosity—fear before the exploration of 


wondrous mystery within it, 
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| Ae wrote in his Book of Painting: 
' “For portraits thou shouldst have a special studio—a 
surt, like an oblong quadrangle, ten ells wide, twenty. long; 
e walls should be painted black, with a sheltering projec- — 
along the walls, and a canvas awning, the latter ar- of 
aged so that, folding or unfolding, at need, it may serve 
r protection from the sun. If you have not attached the 
ning, paint only before twilight, or when it be le a 
hazy. Such light is perfect.” 
‘He had arranged just such a courtyard for portraiture in. 
second house on the left (if one is coming from the © 
a of San Giovanni and going toward the Palazzo Medici) — 
the street named after Ser Pietro di Barto Martelli, a 
oble citizen of Florence, the Commissary of the Signoria, — 
lover of mathematics, a man of intelligence, Leonardo’s 
dlord and friendlily disposed toward him. 
t was a calm, warm and hazy day toward the end of the 


weous light, with soft shadows that melted away - 


tted, bestowed an especial charm to ” feminine faces. had 
“Is it possible that she will not come?” he mused upon 
_whose portrait he had been painting for almost three 
s with a steadfastness and diligence unusual to him. — 
was” preparing aoe studio for her reception. Giovanni 
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Beltraffio watched him on the sly and wondered at the 
- perturbation of his expectancy, almost impatience, which 
were inappropriate in the usually calm master. Leonardo had 
‘¥ Placed in order upon their shelf sundry brushes, palettes, 
little pots of pigments which, congealing, had become cov- 
ered, as if with ice, by.a light film of adhesive; he took the 
- linen cover off the portrait, which was placed on a leggio, 
or an adjustable three-legged easel; he turned on the fountain 
_ he had constructed for her amusement, whose jets in falling 
. struck against glass hemispheres, turning them and producing 
soft, strange music; around the fountain grew irises, her 
favorite flowers, which he had planted and lovingly tended 
himself; he brought some sliced bread in a basket for the 
tame doe who was wandering through the yard, and which 
she used to feed out of her hand; he adjusted the deep- 
| piled rug in front of her chair of smooth dark oak, with 
- back and arms done in latticework. Upon this rug, his ac- 
_ customed place, a white tomcat of a rare breed, brought 

from Asia and bought also for her amusement, with eyes of 

' different colors—the right yellow, like topaz, the left blue, 

like sapphire—was already curled up and purring. 

_ .. Andrea Salaino brought notes and began tuning his viol. 
There arrived also another musician, one Atalante. Leonardo 
had knowii him while still in Milan, at the Court of Duke 
Moro. He played especially well upon a silvern lute, which 

the artist had invented, and which bore a resemblance to a 

horse’s skull. The best of musicians, singers, storytellers and 

“poets, the wittiest of conversationalists, did the artist invite 

to his studio, that they might divert her and obviate the 

ennui which is usual on the faces of sitters for portraits. He 
studied her face for the play of thoughts and emotions 

__ aroused by the conversations, stories and music. 

Subsequently these gatherings had become less frequent, 
he knew that they were no longer necessary, that she would 
not grow bored even without them. Only the music was not 
discontinued, since it helped both of them to work—for she, 
too, took part in the labor over her portrait. 

ee All was in readiness, but still she came not. _ 

ra “Ts it possible that she will not come?” he reflected. “To- 

day the light and shade seem to be created especially for her. 

Should I send after her, perchance? But then, she knows 

how expectant I am. She must come.’ 

And Giovanni saw how his impatient disquiet increased. 
Suddenly a slight breath of air swayed the jet of the foun- 
tain to one side; the glass tinkled, the white petals of the 
_ irises quivered under the watery dust. The sensitive doe, 


ie out her neck, was. pone in “expectancy. Leonardo 
listened attentively. And Giovanni, although he himself heard _ 
thing as yet, understood by his face that it was she. ~ 
First, with a meek bow, there entered Sister Camilla, a 
‘eonvertite nun, who lived in her house and accompanied her 
‘on each of her visits to the studio of the artist; she had the _ 
gift of effacing herself and becoming invisible, modestly tak- 
‘Ing her seat in a corner with prayer book in hand, without — 
lifting up her eyes or saying a word, so that for the three 
rears she and her mistress had been visiting him Leonardo 
had hardly ever heard her voice. ; 
| After Camilla came in she whom all had been expecting— __ 
“a woman of thirty, in a simple dark dress, with a diaphanous, — 
|smoke-hued coif coming half down her forehead—Monna 
| Lisa Gioconda. 
| Beltraffio knew that she was a Neapoletan, of an ancient 
family, the daughter of Antonio Gerardini, a grandee who _ 
|had at one time been wealthy but had become ruined dur- | 
\ing the French invasion of 1495; and the wife of the — 
Florentine citizen, Francesco dell Giocondo. In 1481 he had 
“Married a daughter of Mariano Rucellai; on her death two 
lyears later he wed Tomasa Villani and, after she died, he 
\eontracted his third marriage, this time with Monna Lisa, 
| When Leonardo was painting her portrait, the artist was 
} slo la while Monna Lisa’s spouse, Messer Giocondo, was 
| . He had been chosen one of the XII Buonomini ; 
Gea oe alae to become Prior soon. This was an ordinary 
‘Man, one of those who always and everywhere abound: not 
‘too bad, not too good; businesslike,;-prudent, up to his neck 
in his duties and the affairs of his agricultural estate. An — 
“exquisite youthful woman seemed to him the seemliest orna- 
\ment of his house. But the charm of Monna Lisa was to him 
less comprehensible than the merits of a new breed of Sicilian _ 
bulls or the advantage of custom duties on undressed sheep- 
skins. It was said that she had married him not out of love 
but only at the will of her father, and that the bridegroom 
he had chosen first had found a voluntary death on the 
attlefield, There were also rumors current (perhaps they — 
ere but gossip) about other adorers of hers—passionate, 
persistent, but whtose suit was always vain. However, evil 
tongues—and of such there were not a few in Florence— 
could say nothing evil of la Gioconda. Quiet, demure, pious, _ 
ictly observant of all the rites of the Church, compas- 
jonate toward the poor, she was a good housewife, a faith- 
spouse, and not so much the, stepmother as a tender 
ther to her Roatan stepdaughter, Dianora. 
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And that was all that Giovanni knew about her. But the. 
- Monna Lisa who came to the studio of Leonardo seemed to” 
him altogether another woman. For three years—time did 
not exhaust, but, on the contrary, deepened this strange feel~ 
ing—he experienced a wonder, resembling fear, at her every” 
- appearance, as before something phantasmal. At times he 
explained this feeling by his having become accustomed to- 
seeing her face on the portrait, and by the master’s art being 
So great that the living Monna Lisa seemed to him less actual | . 
_ than the one portrayed on the canvas. But there was some=— 
_ thing besides, still more mysterious. | 
cs He knew that Leonardo had the opportunity of seeing her 
only during his work, in the presence of others, at times 
of many invited persons, at times only of Sister Camilla, 
inseparable from her—and never alone; and yet Giovanni 
sensed that they possessed a secret which drew them to- 
gether and set them apart from all. He also knew that this” 
- _was not a secret of love—or, at least, not of that which men 
are wont to style love. 
‘He had heard Leonardo discourse how all artists were 
inclined to copy their own body and face in the bodies and 
faces they portrayed. The reason for this, as the master 
saw it, lay in that the human soul, being the creator of its 
body, strove, every time that it was confronted with the” 
necessity of devising a new body, to repeat in the latter 

_ that which it had already at one time created—and so potent 
is this inclination that at times even in portraits, through the 
‘outward semblance of that which is portrayed, there glim- 

_ mers at least the soul, if not the actual face, of the artist. — 
_ That which was taking place before the eyes of Giovanni 
was still more striking: it seemed to him that not only she. 
‘who was depicted on the portrait, but even the living Monna_ 
Lisa herself, was coming to resemble Leonardo more and 
more, as is sometimes the case with people who live together 
uninterruptedly for many years. However, the chief force 

of the growing resemblance did not lie so much-in the 
features themselves—although. even here also it occasionally 
amazed him of late—as in the expression of the eyes and . 

in the smile. He recalled, with inexplicable wonder, that this ~ 

__ same smile he had seen in the case of Thomas the Doubter 
_ inserting his fingers into the Lord’s wounds, in the sculpture 
_ Of Verrocchio, for which the youthful Leonardo had served” 
_ as model; and in the case of Our Mother Eve before the Tree 
“of Knowledge in the master’s first picture, and in the Angel 

_ shown in The Virgin of the Rocks, and in Leda and the 
Swan, and in many other feminine faces which the master 


been seeking a reflection of his own charm and had, 
finally, found it in the face of Gioconda. 
At times, when Giovanni would contemplate for long this 


painted, drow and pinion: long balbes he had knoe “3 
onna Lisa, as though all his life, in all his creations, he — 


‘common smile of theirs, he would feel eerie, almost afraid, 


‘as before a miracle; the reality seemed a dream, the dream 


reality, as though Monna Lisa were not a living being, the ae 


wife of a Florentine citizen, one Messer Giocondo, the most 
‘ordinary of mortals, but a being similar to phantoms and 
‘evoked by the will of the master—a changeling, a feminine 
‘double of Leonardo himself. 
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Gioconda stroked her favorite, the white tomcat, which. e* 


had jumped up on her lap, and invisible sparks ran through — 
‘the white fur with a barely audible crackling under her soft, 
‘slender fingers. Leonardo set to work. But suddenly he 
abandoned his brush, scrutinizing her face attentively; not 
‘the least shadow or change upon this face could elude him. 
_ “Madonna,” he asked, “are you perturbed by aught 
today?” 
_ Giovanni also felt that she did not look as much like her 
portrait as she usually did. 

Lisa raised her calm gaze to Leonardo. 


“Yes, a little, * she replied, “Dianora is not altogether 


. well. I have r t slept all night.” 


“Mayhap you are tired, and are not much inclined for q 


‘my portrait? Would it not be better to postpone the sitting?” 
' “Nay, ‘tis naught. Would you not regret losing such a 
‘day? Look, what delicate shadows, what a humid sun: ‘tis 
my day! I knew,” she added after a silence, “that you were 
expecting me. I would have come sooner, but was detained— 
‘Madonna Sophonisba 
- “Who? Ah, yes, I know. A voice like that of a street 
‘huckstress, and smelling like a perfumer’s shop—” 

_ Gioconda smiled. “Madonna Sophonisba must needs tell 
‘me, without fail, of yesterday's celebration at the Palazzo 
Vecchio held by ‘the most illustrious Signora Argentina, wife 


‘of the Gonfaloniere, and what, precisely, was served at sup- — 


‘per, and what dresses were worn, and who was attentive to 
whom——” 

“Tis just as I thought, then! ’Tis not Dianora’s illness that 
‘upset you, but the small talk of this chatterbox. How queer 
it is! Have you ever noticed, madonna, that at times some 
nonsense or other, which we may hear from a mere ac- 
pnaintances: aes which nonsense we hive no concern with 


~ gloom upon the soul and dbect us more. than powerful 
grief?” 
She inclined her head in silence—it was evident that. they | 
had long since grown to understand each other, almost with- 
out words, at a mere hint. 
_ He again made an attempt to resume work. “Tell me some 
_ story,”’ said Monna Lisa. 
; “Which shall it be?” rz 
_ After a little thought, she said: 
__. “Tell me of the Realm of Venus.” 

He had a few stories which were favorites of hers, for the 
greater part from the recollections of himself or others, or 
of his travels, observations of nature, projects for pictures. 

_ He narrated them almost always in the same words—simple, 
half childlike, to the sounds of soft music. Leonardo made 
a sign, and when Andrea Salaino on his viol, and Atalante 
'- on his silvern lute that resembled a horse’s skull, struck up 
_ that music which had been chosen beforehand and invariably 

- accompanied The Realm of Venus, he began in his high, 
feminine voice, as one would an olden fairy tale or a lullaby: 
_ “Mariners dwelling along the shores of Cilicia aver that 
~ it befalls those’ who are fated to perish in the waves, some- 
times during the most fearful storms, to behold the Island of 
Cyprus, the realm of the goddess of love. Around it beat 
tempestuous waves, whirlwinds and waterspouts, and many 
seafarers, drawn by the beauty of the island, have shivered 
their ships against its cliffs surrounded by whirlpools. Oh, 

- how many of them have been dashed to pieces, how many 
' have sunk! There, upon. the shore, the sorry skeletons of 
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these ships are still to be seen, half-covered with sand, en- 
_.twined with sea growths—some thrust forth their prows, 
- Others, their sterns; some the gaping beams of their sides, 
like to the ribs of half-rotted corpses; others, the splinters 
of their rudders. And so great is their number that this scene 
is like the Day of Resurrection, when the sea shall give up 
_ all the ships that have perished within it. But above the isle 
itself there is a sky eternally blue, the sun shines down upon 
flower-blanketed knolls, and the air is so calm that the high 
flames of the incense burning in the braziers upon the 
steps before the temple ascend toward the sky just as straight, 
as immovable, ‘as the white columns and the black cypresses 
_ -teflected in a mirrorously smooth lake. No sound is there, 
save for the sweet murmur of jet-darting fountains as the 
_ water overflows from one porphyry basin into another. And 
- those drowning in the sea behold the placid lake as if it 
- were close at hand; the wind bringeth to them the fragrance 
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the myrtle groves; and the more fearful the tempest, the a4 
more profound the peace in the realm of Cypris.” ae 
_ He lapsed into silence; the strings of the lute and the viol = 
died away, and there fell that silence which is more beautiful 
than all sounds: the silence that follows music. Only the jets _ 
4 oe fountain murmured, striking against the hemispheres 
of glass, 

And, as though lulled by the music, walled- off from actual se 
life by the silence—radiant, a stranger to everything save 
the will of the master—Monna Lisa gazed straight into his 
eyes with a smile that was filled with mystery, like still 
waters, perfectly clear yet so deep that no matter how much bs 
the gaze plunged within it, no matter how it probed, it 
could not see the bottom; she was smiling upon him with i 
his own smile. 

_ And it seemed to Giovanni that now Leonardo and Modine 
Lisa were like two mirrors which, reflecting themselves in 
each other, were receding to infinity. ke 
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On the following morning the artist was working in the 
Palazzo Vecchio on his Battle of Anghiari. 

In 1503, upon his arrival in Florence from Rome, he had 
received this commission from the supreme ruler of the Re-= 
public, Pietro Soderini: the Gonfaloniere, who held the office — 
for the term of his life, to-depict.some memorable battle 
on the wall of the new Council Hall, in the palace of the 
Signoria, the Palazzo Vecchio. The artist had chosen the — 
famous victory of the Florentines at Anghiari, in fourteen 
hundred and forty, over Niccolé Piccinino, the commander 
of the Duke of Lombardy, Filippo Maria Visconti. me 

The wall of the Council Hall was already covered witha __ 
part of the fresco: four horsemen had come to grips and 
were fighting for the battle flag; a tatter fluttered at the tip : 
of a long pole, its shaft broken. Five hands had seized it 
and were furiously dragging it in different directions. Sabers 
Were crossed in the air. By the way the mouths were dis- — 
tended one could perceive that unbearable screams were is- _ 
Suing therefrom. The distorted human faces were no less 
frightful than the bestial maws of the mythical monsters on 
their cuirasses. The men had infected the horses with their — 
madness; they had reared up on their hind legs, their fore- __ 
were “agen and with ears drawn back, their in- 
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_ sanely crossed pupils flashing, their teeth bared, they we 
; ae one another, like feral beasts. Below, in the bloody 


e: ces. heedless of the peril that both he and his victim 
_ were likely to be trampled to death at any instant. 
This was war in all its horror, a senseless slaughter, 
gia bestialissima,” to use an expression of Leonardo’s, “the 
_- most bestial of follies, which leaves no level spot upon the 
RS: ‘earth without its blood-filled footprints.” 
No sooner had he begun work when steps were heard upon 
the resounding brick floor of the deserted hall. He recog- 
nized them and, without turning around, made a wry face. 
' The visitor was Pietro Soderini, one of those people of 
- whom: Niccolo Machiavelli had said that they were neither 
hot nor cold—merely tepid; neither black nor white—merely © 
_ drab. The noble citizens of Florence, descendants of shop-= ~ 
_, keepers who had grown wealthy, having in their turn clam-_ 
_ bered up to the status of nobility, had chosen him for one 
~ of the leaders of the Republic, as the equal of all, as a per- 
_ fect mediocrity, unimportant and innocuous to all, trusting — 
that he would be their obedient tool. But they had erred.” : 
* Soderini proved to bea friend of the poor, a defender of the 
people. However, no one attributed much importance to this. 
He was, despite everything, still too insignificant; in lieu of | 
able statecraft, he had the diligence of a government quill-~ 
_ driver; in lieu of an intellect, prudence; in lieu of virtue, good 
nature. Everybody knew that his spouse, the haughty and © 
- unapproachable Madonna Argentina, who did not conceal” 4 
- her contempt for her husband, never styled, him otherwise j 


than “my rat.” And, truly, Messer Pietro brought to mind an 
‘old, respectable rat which haunts the under-boards of some ~ 
chancellery. He did not possess even that adroitness, that 
innate vulgarity, which is as necessary in administrators as 
grease is for the wheels of a machine. In his rectitude as a 
Republican he was frigid—as hard, straight and flat as a 
board; so incorruptible and immaculate that, to use an ex- 
pression of Machiavelli’s, “he reeked of soap, like newly 
washed bed linen.” Desirous to create amity among all, he 
simply irritated all. The rich he had failed to please; the 
' poor he had failed to help. He always fell between two” 
_ stools, always got caught between two lines of fire. He was 

a martyr to the golden mean. On one occasion Machiavelli, 
_ whose patron Soderini was, composed an epigram upon him, ' 
in the form of an epitaph: 
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The night that Pietro Soderini died 
His soul did venture into Hades: 
“Whither, thou silly one?” old Pluto cried— 
; “Go to the middle circle, for infants and for ladies!” 
ee! 
||. In accepting the commission Leonardo had had to sign 
an exceedingly binding agreement, with a forfeit in case of 
ithe least delay. The Magnificent Signori defended their 
points like shopkeepers. A great lover of red tape, Soderini 
made life miserable for him with demands for an itemized 
jaccounting of every. groat issued by the treasury—for the 
jerection of scaffolding, for the purchase of lacquer, of soda, 
lime, colors, flaxseed oil and other trifles. Never, at the courts 
of Moro and Cesar, in the service of tyrants, as the 
(Gonfaloniere contemptuously termed them, had Leonardo 
experienced such servitude as in the service of the people, in 
@ free Republic, in the kingdom of the equality of com- 
fmonalty. But worst of all was the fact that Messer Pietro, 
like the majority of people who are ignorant and ungifted in 
matters of art, had a passion for giving advice to artists in 
jmatters of art. 
| Soderini addressed Leonardo with a question concerning 
the moneys given out for the purchase of thirty-five pounds 
‘of Alexandrine White but for which there was no entry in 
the account. The artist confessed that he had not bought 
any Alexandrine White, that he had forgotten what he had 
Spent the money for, and offered to return the sum to the 
treasury. 
| “Come, come! Whatever are you saying, Messer Leonardo! 
I do but remind you of it just so, for the sake of order and 
tegularity. Do not be too hard upon us—we be humble 
folk and small. Mayhap, by comparison with the munificence 
‘of such magnificent princes as Sforza and Borgia, our thrifti- 
ess may seem niggardliness. But what would you? We must 
(needs cut the cloth to suit the purse. No autocrats are we 
but merely the servants of the people, and are liable and ac- | 
‘countable to them for every soldo; for, as you know yourself, 
public funds are a sacred trust; you will find therein the 
widow’s mite, and drops of sweat from the brow of the 
honest toiler, and the blood spilt by the soldier. The 
lsovereign is alone—whereas we be many, and all of us are 
lequal before the law. That is the way of things, Messer 
Leonardo! The tyrants paid you in pieces of gold, whereas 
We are paying you merely in coppers, but is not the copper - 
lof liberty better than the gold piece of bondage, and is not an 
E. conscience above all reward?” 
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The artist listened in silence, feigning agreement, He waited 
for Soderini’s speech to end, with a despondent submissiv 
fess, even as a traveler on a highway who, being overtaker 
by a whirlwind of dust, waits with head bowed and eye! 
shut. In these ordinary thoughts of ordinary men Leonard 
felt a blind, deaf, implacable force, like that of the forces of) 
mature, against which one cannot contend; and although at 
first sight such thoughts appeared to him merely flat, when he) 
came to ponder upon them more deeply he experienced the | 
§ame sensation as if he were peering into a fearful void, int ; 
& vertiginous abyss. 

Soderini was by now in full stride. He would fain he 
drawn his opponent into a dispute, That he might flick hir 
on the raw, he began speaking of art. Putting on his round) 
silver-rimmed spectacles, with the pompous air of a come) 
noisseur he fell to scrutinizing the finished portion of the pic 


ture ’ 
“Splendid! Amazing! What molding of the muscles, wha 
knowledge of perspective! Look at those horses, now—¢c 
look at those horses! Just as if they were alive!” 
Then he glanced at the artist over his spectacles, goods) 
naturedly and sternly, as a schoolmaster might upon an ap 
but insufficiently diligent pupil: Dy | 
“But still, I will say once more that which I have sai 
many times: if you will finish as you have begun, the effec 
of the picture will be too painful, too depressing; and do 
not be wroth with me, most estimable sir, for my franknes 
for I always tell people the truth to their face—this wa 
not what we were looking forward to———” 
“What was it, then, that you were looking forward to 
asked the artist with a timorous curiosity. 
“Why, this—that you would perpetuate for posterity the 
military glory of the Republic, would depict the memorabk 
exploits of our heroes; something—if you know what I mean 
—that would, while it elevated the soul of man, also giv 
him a good example of love for the fatherland and of Moe 
Virtues. Let us say that war actually is as you have dep 
it, But why, I ask you, Messer Leonardo, why not ennoble 
it, why not adorn it or, at the least, soften certain extremes 
inasmuch as moderation is necessary in all things? I may 
be mistaken, perhaps—but it appears to me that the trv 
purpose of the artist consists precisely of this: that, while 
guiding and instructing, he benefit the people—” . 
Having broached the subject of benefit to the people 
could no longer stop. His eyes sparkled with the inspiratio 
of common sense; in the monotonous sound of his word 


e 
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a stone. 
i The artist listened in silence, in stupefaction; and only 
‘Occasionally, upon coming to, and trying to imagine what, 


filled to overflowing with people, with such a stuffy atmos- 


focating. 
|. “Art that brings no benefit to the people,” Messer Pietro 
(Was saying, “is the amusement of idle men, the vainglorious 


‘Most estimable sir?” 


added, with a barely perceptible smile in his eyes: “But do 
you know what, signor? This is what we ought to do, in 


very Council Hall, at a gathering of the people, let the citi- 
zens of the Florentine Republic decide, by means of the 
majority of votes, cast by white and black balls, whether 
jmay picture can, or cannot, bring any benefit to the people. 
\Here the gain would be twofold: Firstly, the certainty is 
jmathematical—you have but to count the votes to know the 
uth. Secondly, every well-informed and intelligent man, if 
le be alone, is apt to fall into error; whereas ten or twenty 
\thousand fools and ignoramuses, convened together, cannot 
e any mistake, inasmuch as the voice of the people is 
\the voice of God.” < 

|| Soderini did not immediately comprehend him, Such was 
his reverence before the sacred rites of white and black bal- 
‘lots that it did not even enter his head that someone might 
permit himself to scoff against this mystery. But when he 
\tomprehended, he fixed his gaze upon the artist with dull 


‘ish eyes began to leap, to dart, like those of a rat sensing 
\the proximity of a cat. However, he rapidly recovered. 
\Through an innate tendency of his mind the Gonfaloniere re- 
\jarded all artists in general as fellows devoid of common 
jense, and therefore he was not offended at Leonardo’s jest. 
/But Messer Pietro grew sad—he deemed himself a bene- 
ictor of this man, inasmuch as, despite the rumors con- 


war maps of the ‘environs of Florence, which he was 
d to have made for Cesar Borgia, the enemy of the fa- 
land, Soderini had magnanimously taken him into the 


s the persistence of the drops of water which wear away 


| cisely, this virtuous man thought of art, he would feel 
eerie, as though he were entering a confined, dark chamber, 


Phere that one could not stay an instant in it without suf- 


whim of the rich or the luxury of tyrants. Is it not so, my 


“Of course, you are right,” concurred Leonardo, and 


der to terminate this long-standing dispute of ours: in this” 


azement, almost with fright, and his little purblind round~ - 


tning Leonardo’s betrayal of the government, concerning | 


ihe’ i,” ~ 
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service of the Republic, trusting in his own good. influence; | 
and the penitence of the artist. 
Changing the conversation, Messer Pietro, this time wi 
a businesslike, bureaucratical air, informed him, in passing 
that Michelangelo Buonarotti had been coraaaee 
execute a battle piece on the opposite wall of the samé 
Council Hall; he dryly took his farewell, and departed, 
The artist followed him with his eyes. A little gray 
haired old man, a little drab old man, bandy-legged, round= 
backed—from a distance he reminded one more than ever of 
& rat. | 


3 


Coming out of the Palazzo Vecchio, Leonardo stopped 
the square, before the David of Michelangelo. Here, at th 
gates of the Town Hall of Florence, stood he, this Tita 
of marble, in relief against the dark stone of the grim an 
graceful tower, The naked, adolescent body was spare. 
right hand, with the sling, was lowered, so that the veins stood 
out; the left, raised in front of his breast, held a ston 
His eyebrows were contracted and his gaze was fixed upo 
the distance, as with a man taking aim. Curls were e 
twined above his low forehead, like a garland. ; 
And Leonardo recalled:the words of the First Book o 
Samuel, otherwise called the First Book of the Kings: “An 
David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, 
and there came a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb o 
of the flock: And I went out after him, and smote him, and 
delivered it out of his mouth: and when he arose agains 
me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him, and slew. 
him. Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear: /an 
this uncircumcised Philistine shall be as one of them. ... 
“And he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in a shep: 
herd’s bag which he had, even in a scrip; and his slin; 
was in his hand; and he drew near to the Philistine, . . 
“And the Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog that thou 
comest to me with staves [and stones]? . . Then said 
David to the Philistine. . . . [Nay, but thou art worse than 
a dog.] This day will the Lord deliver thee: into mine 
hand; and I will smite thee, and take thine head from 
thee; and I will give the carcasses of the host of th 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
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wild beasts of the earth; that all the earth may know that 
‘there is a God in Israel.” ®° 
ts On this square where Savonarola had been burned at the 
stake the David of Michelangelo seemed to be that Prophet 
f Whom Savonarola had been so vainly invoking—that Hero — 
whom Machiavelli was awaiting. 
| In this creation of his rival Leonardo sensed a soul that — 
was, perhaps, the equal of his soul, but in eternal con- — 
‘trast to his, even as action is contrary to contemplation, — 
| passion to dispassionateness, the tempest to the calm. And 
‘this force so foreign to him attracted him, aroused in him a ~ 
curiosity and a desire to approach it, so that he might come , 
‘to know it to the end. 
' Lying in one of the sheds where the building materials 
for the Florentine Cathedral of Maria del Fiore were stored ~ 
there had been an enormous block of white marble, spoiled 
by an unskilled sculptor—the best masters had refused it, 
) deeming it no longer fit for anything. When Leonardo 
‘bad arrived from Rome, it had been offered to him. But 
| while, with his accustomed dilatoriness, he was ponder- 
ing over it, and measuring, and calculating, and vacillating, 
\janother artist, younger than he by three and twenty years, 
||one Michelangelo Buonarotti, had snatched the commission 
jaway from him and with incredible speed, working not only © 
‘in the daytime but also at night, by artificial light, had 
finished his Titan in five and twenty months. For sixteen 
‘years had Leonardo wrought on his monument to Sforza, 
the Colossus in clay—and he durst not even think of how 
(much time he would have needed for a marble piece the size 
of David. 
_ The Florentines proclaimed Michelangelo as Leonardo’s — 
fival in sculpture, and Buonarotti unhesitatingly accepted — 
the challenge. Now, beginning his battle piece in the Council 
Hall, although he had practically never held a brush in his 
hand, with a bravado which may have appeared unreasoning 
he was embarking upon a contest with Leonardo in paint- 
| ing as well. 
||| The greater the mildness and good will which Buonarotti 
encountered in a rival, the more implacable did his hatred 
‘grow. Leonardo’s calm struck him as contempt. With a 
hypersensitive self-consciousness he lent an attentive ear to 
gossip, sought pretexts for quarrels, took advantage of every 
®)opportunity to wound the feelings of his foe. : 
i When Michelangelo had finished his David the Signori 
‘called in the best painters and sculptors of Florence for a 
onsultation as to where to locate the statue. Leonardo 
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joined in the opinion of the architect Giuliano da San Gallo’ 
that the Giant ought to be placed on the Piazza of the) 
Signoria in a recess under the central arch of the Loggia) 
Orcania. Upon learning this, Michelangelo declared that] 
Leonardo, out of envy, wanted to tuck away his David in™ 
the darkest corner, so that the sun would never light up ® 
the marble and none would be able to see the statue, 
On one occasion, at his studio in the courtyard with) 
black walls where Leonardo was painting the portrait of) 
Gioconda, at one of the usual gatherings, in the presence of | 
many masters, including the brothers Pallaiuolli, old Sandro¥) 
. Botticelli, Fra Filippo Lippi and Lorenzo di Credi (a pupil) 
* of Perugino), a discussion arose as to which art was the) 
loftier, sculpture or painting—a debate which at that time? 
Was popular among artists. =a A 
Leonardo was listening in silence, but when they plied) 
him with questions he said: “Methinks that the further 
art is from handicraft the nearer it is to perfection.” A 
With that ambiguous, fleeting smile of his which made i 
difficult to decide whether he were speaking in earnest 
in mockery, he added: “The chief difference between the 
two arts lieth in that painting demands great exertions of 
spirit, whereas sculpture demands those of the body. 
image, imprisoned like a kernel within crude and obdu 
stone, the sculptor liberates slowly, hacking it out of 
marble with chisel and blows of the mallet, straining all his 
bodily forces, undergoing great fatigue, as if he were but) 
a day laborer, bathed in sweat which, mixing with dust) 
turns to dirt; his face, is smudged, plastered with vy it 
marble dust, just as a baker’s is with flour; his i Sif 
covered with chips as if with snow, his house is filled witl 
rubble and dust. Whereas the painter, in utter tranquility, cla 1 
in exquisite raiment, sits in his studio, guiding a light brusk 
which he dips into eye-pleasing pigments: And his house is 
well lighted, filled with splendidly beautiful pictures; quia { 
always reigns there, and his work is lightened by swe 
music, or good talk, or someone reading aloud, instead c 
his ears being harassed by the tapping of mallets of 
other annoying noises.” 
Leonardo’s words were duly transmitted to Michela 
who took them as being directed against him but, s 
his resentment, he merely shrugged and retorted wise ) 
venomous smile: “Let Messer da Vinci, the by-blow of | 
tavern wench, posture as a delicate and lily-handed ese 
man. I, the descendant of an ancient liné, am not asham 
of my toil; I am no more squeamish about sweat and 
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“grime than any common day laborer. And as to whether 
‘painting is superior to sculpture or vice versa—why, that 
‘disputation is absurd; all arts are equal, flowing out of but 
‘one source and striving for but one goal. However, if any 
‘Man should affirm that painting is apparently nobler than 
‘Sculpture, and is just as knowledgeable about the other sub- 
jects which he undertakes to judge, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if his grasp of them is any greater than that of my 
scullion maid.” R 
_. With feverish haste did Michelangelo commence his mural 
in the Council Hall, desirous of overtaking his rival—which, 
however, was no difficult matter. The incident he had 
chosen was from the war against the Pisans. On a hot July 
day some Florentine soldiers are bathing in the Arno. The 
_alarm has been sounded—the enemy has appeared; the sol- 
_diers are scrambling up on the bank, emerging out of the 
| water in the coolness of which their tired bodies had 
| been luxuriating and, submitting to duty, are donning their 
|sweaty, dusty raiment, putting on their brazen armor and 
coats of mail, made red-hot by the sun. 
Thus, protesting against the picture of Leonardo, Michel- 
_angelo depicted war not as a senseless slaughter, “the most 
 bestial of follies,” but as a manly exploit, the fulfillment of — 
‘an eternal duty—the struggle of heroes for the glory and 
grandeur of their fatherland. 
| The Florentines watched this duel between Leonardo and 
| Michelangelo, with the curiosity natural to the mob con- 
|fronted by an enticing spectacle. And since everything that 
‘was devoid of politics seemed to them fiat, like a dish un- 
| seasoned by pepper and salt, they hastened to announce that 
Michelangelo stood for the Republic against the Medici, and 
‘Leonardo for the Medici against the Republic. And the 
contest, having become comprehensible to all, blazed forth 
‘with renewed. force, was transferred from the houses into 
‘the streets, into the squares, and even those who had noth- 
\ing to do with art participated in it. The productions of 
Leonardo and Michelangelo became the battle banners of 
two warring camps. Matters reached such a pitch that some 
Mmen—no one knew who they were—took to throwing stones 
‘at the David of nights. The noble citizens accused the peo- 
ple; the leaders of the people accused the noble citizens; 
| artists accused the pupils of Perugino, who had recently - 
‘Opened his studio in Florence, while Buonarotti, in the 
resence of the Gonfaloniere, declared that Leonardo had 
Sribed the scoundrels who had thrown stones at his David. 
And many believed him—or, at least, pretended to believe. 
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Once, while working on Gioconda’s portrait—there being 7 
no others in the studio, save Giovanni and Salaino— ~ 
when the conversation turned to Michelangelo, Leonardo said | 
to Monna Lisa: “It seems to me, at times, that if I could but 7 
have a talk with him for a while, face to face, everything ™ 
would clear up of itself and there would not be a trace” 
left of this foolish quarrel; he would understand that I am 7 
no enemy of his, and that there is never a man who could | 
come to love him as I—” : 

Monna Lisa shook her head: “Come, is it really thus, © 
Messer Leonardo? Would he truly. understand?” 

“We would!” exclaimed the artist. “It is impossible for” 
such a man not to understand! The sad part of the whole ™ 
affair is that he is too diffident and is not sure of him- 
self. He torments himself, feels jealousy. and fear, because he” 
doth not yet know himself. "Tis but delirium and madness! 1° 
would tell him everything, and he would be reassured. Why, 7 
is it for him to fear me? Do you know, madonna—the’ 
other day, when I beheld his cartoon for The Bathing War- 
riors, I could not believe my eyes. No one can imagine © 
who he is, and what he will be. I feel that, even now, he is 
not only equal to me but mightier than I—yes, yes, I feet ’ 
it—he is mightier than I!” 

She looked at him with that gaze which, so it seemed tom 
Giovanni, reflected the gaze of Leonardo within it, as in, a 
mirror, and smiled her calm, strange smile. 4 

“Messer,” she said, “do you recall that passage in Holy 
Writ wherein God saith to the Prophet Elijah, who had” 
fled from the unrighteous King Ahab into the desert, 
unto Horeb, the mount of God: ‘Go forth, and stand upon 
the mount before the Lord. And, behold, the Lord pass 
by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 2 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Le 
Was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquak 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the eai 
quake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and. after 
the fire a still small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heare 
it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle .. .’8¢ Messer 
Buonarotti may be as strong as the wind rending 
mountains and breaking in pieces the rocks before the Lor 
But he hath not the still small voice, the calm, wherein tl 
Lord dwelleth. And he knows this, and hates you for th 
you are. mightier than he—even as the calm is mig nti 
than the tempest.” 

On one occasion, at the Maria del Carmine, the old 
church beyond the river, at the Brancacci Chapel where th 


wea F a figieconia 
famous frescoes of iPoantiass Masaccio were—the sohael 
for all the great masters of Italy (Leonardo, too, had studied 4 
| from them on a time)—he happened to-see a youth whom — 
| “he did not know, almost a boy, who was studying. and — 
copying these frescoes. He had on an old black jerkin be- _ 

daubed with paint; his linen was clean but coarse—prob- 
ably homespun. He was graceful, sinuous, with a slendé 
neck, unusually white, soft, and long, like that of an anemic 
girl; there was a somewhat demure and sweetish. charm — 
|‘about his face, as oval as a small egg and transparently — 
| pale, with large dark eyes, like those of the village a 


“of Umbria, whom Perugino had used as models for 
| Madonnas—eyes that were strangers to deep thought, 
| as deep and void as the skies. 
| Some time later he met this youth anew in the monastery _ 
| of Maria Novella, in the Papal Hall, where the cartoon of — 
| the Battle of Anghiari was on exhibition. He was studying ; 
_and copying it just as assiduously as the frescoes of Masac-— 89 
| cio. This time, probably knowing Leonardo’s face, the youth 
eagerly fixed him with his eyes, evidently desiring, yet not — 
' daring, to enter into conversation with him. Noting this, 
_ Leonardo approached him. Hurriedly, excited and blushing, _ 
| with an ingratiation the least trifle insistent, yet as in- 
eiocent as a child’s, the young man informed Leonardo that 
he deemed the latter his master, the greatest of all the — 
artists of Italy, and that Michelangelo was unworthy of — 
| untying the shoe straps of the creator of The Last Supper. 
i Several times more did Leonardo come upon this youth, 
holding long conversations with him and looking over his 
' drawings; and, the more he came to know him, the more © 
|did he become convinced that this was a great master of © 
the future. s 
’ Sensitive and responsive to all voices as an echo, as — 
- yielding as a woman to all influences, he was imitating not 
( only Perugino and Pinturicchio (for whom he had recently — 
| worked in decorating the library of the cathedral in Siena) — 
_ but, above all, Leonardo. Under this immaturity, however, 
the master surmised in him such a freshness of feeling as 
“he had never encountered before in anyone. But what 
astonished him most of all was that this boy penetrated the 
“most profound mysteries of art and life as if by ac- 
Reident; as if without any desire to do so—he overcame — 
& the greatest difficulties with ease, as if in play. All things es 
“came to him without his having to pay for them, as if in 


yi 
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hen the master spoke to fin of the bibs of ‘a de- 
erate, patient study of nature, of mathematically exact 
s and laws of painting, the youth gazed into his eyes 
with eyes that were big, wonder-struck and unthinking; he 
“was obviously bored and was listening attentively only 
out of respect for the master. 
On one occasion a saying escaped him which amazed—_ 
st frightened—Leonardo by its profundity: “I have 
ticed that when one draws, there is no need of thought) 


z tt seemed, as if this boy were telling him with all his 
1 being that that unity, that perfect harmony of emotion and 
_ reason, of love and knowledge, which Leonardo sought, did 
exist at all, nor was at all possible. 
- And before this youth’s meek, carefree, meaningless tran- 
quillity, Leonardo experienced greater doubts, greater fear 
for the coming destinies of art, for the work of all his life, 
than he experienced before the indignation and hatred of 
uonarotti. 

-_ “Whence comest thou, my son?” Leonardo had asked him 
at one of their first meetings. “Who was thy father, and 
_ what is thy name?” 

“I was born in Urbino,” answered the youth with hist 
kindly smile, which was just a bit mawkish. “My father is 
_ Giovanni Sanzio, the painter. My name is Raphael.” 


‘ 


‘ 


at this time Leonardo was compelled to leave Florence on 
an important matter. 
Since times immemorable the Republic had been waging 
war against the neighboring city of Pisa—a war endless, 
merciless, exhausting to both cities. Once, in a conversation 
with Machiavelli, the artist imparted to him a military pro- 
ject: turning the waters of the Arno from its old bed into a 
new, diverting them from Pisa into the Livorno swamp al 
means of canals, so that, after cutting off the besieged city 
from communication with the sea, and putting to a stop 
the delivery of food supplies, it might be compelled to sur-_ 
nder. Niccold, with the» passion for the unusual so 


bitual to him, was captivated by this project and imparted 
to the Gonfaloniere; he partially convinced the latter and 
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the Elling of | Masser Pietro, to whose ineptitude many 
attributed at present all the failures of the Pisan war, and 
partially deceived him, concealing the actual expenditures — 
and difficulties of the project. When the Gonfaloniere pro- 
ted this project to the Council of Ten, he was almost. 
at to his face, Soderini became offended, resolved 
to prove that he was possessed of no less common ae 
than anyone else, and began to act with such stubbornness 
that he got his way, thanks to the zealous aid of his enemies, 
who lent their votes for the proposal—which seemed to 
them the height of absurdity—so that they might bring 
about the downfall of Messer Pietro. Machiavelli conceal 
his crafty subterfuges from Leonardo for the time being, fs 
relying on subsequently drawing the Gonfaloniere into the af- - 
fair definitely, when he would use the latter like a pawn ~ 
and attain everything he and Leonardo required. 
_ The commencement of the work boded well. The water 
level of the river decreased. But soon the difficulties were 
Tevealed, which commanded constantly increasing expendi- 
tures, whereas the thrifty Signori were chaffering over every 
copper. 
_ In the summer of fifteen hundred and five the river, haying ~ 
overflowed its banks after a great cloudburst, wrecked part of 
the dam. Leonardo was summoned to the scene of operations. 
On the day before his departure, returning from the other 
Side of the Arno, after discussing this affair with Machiavel- 
li, who had horrified him by certain admissions of his duplic- 
ity, the artist was crossing the bridge of Santa Trinita, 
bound in the direction of the Strada-Tornabuoni. The time 
was late; passersby were few. Only the rush of the water 
in the millrace beyond the Ponte alla Caraia disturbed 
the quiet. The day had been sultry, but before evening 
some rain had fallen and freshened the air. 
The bridge was redolent of the summer warmth of the 
water. The crescent moon was tising from behind the black — 
knoll of San Migniato. To the right, along the quay of Ponte — 
Vecchio, little decrepit houses with uneven extensions on 
‘warped "wooden piles were reflected, as if in a mirror, in 
the turbidly green water, deepened and subdued by a weir. 
To the left, over the lilac-hued and softly outlined foot-— 
hills. of Monte Albano, hung a lonely tremulous star. — 
' The visage of Florence was- sharply outlined against 
the clear sky, like an illuminated initial against a back-~ 
ound of dulled gold in some ancient missal—a view unique 
_ all the world, as familiar to him as the face of a living 
eing: Brie! toward the north, cate the ancient belfry of 
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Santa Croce, then the straight, graceful and austere tower! 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, the white marble Campanile of 
Giotto and the cupola of Maria del Fiore with its reddish 
tiles and resembling a gigantean unopened flower—the an- 
- ‘cient heraldic Vermeil Rose of Florence; all of Florence, 
in the double light of the evening and the moon, seemed 
_ Tike a single enormous silvery dark flower. 
‘Leonardo had noted that every city, just as every human 
ae being, has its own odor; the odor of Florence was like 
at of damp dust—such as irises have—mingled with ¢ 
Barely perceptible odor of lacquer and the pigments of 
very old paintings. 

He was musing upon Gioconda. ; 

_ He knew almost as little of her life as did Giovanni. He 
_ Was not offended, he was not surprised by the fact that she 
' had a husband, one Messer Francesco: thin, tall, with a mole 
- on his left cheek, and with shaggy eyebrows; a positive 
person who was fond of discoursing on the Sicilian breec 
of bullocks and the latest duty on the hides of rams. There 
Were moments when Leonardo rejoiced over her spectral 
charm—she was aloof, distant, nonexistent—and more 
actual than all existing things; but there were also othet 
moments when he felt her living beauty. 

Monna Lisa was not one of those women who in thosé¢ 
days were styled Heroines of Learning. Never did she flauni 
her bookish knowledge. Only by chance did he find ow 
_ that she read Latin and Greek. She carried herself and spoke 

~ with such simplicity that many discounted her intellect 
- But in reality, it seemed to him that she had that whicl 
was deeper than intellect, especially the feminine intel 
- lect—an oraculary wisdom. She had sayings which woulc 
suddenly make her akin to him, near to him—nearer that 
all those whom he knew—his sole and eternal companiotr 
and sister. At these moments he was fain to cross over /the 
charmed circle which separated contemplation from life. Bu 
he would immediately repress this desire within him, ant 
every time that he killed this living beauty of Monna Lisa 
the spectral image of her upon the canvas—an image he ha 
_  evoked—would become still more imbued with life, stil 
‘more actual. 

And it seemed to him that she knew this and submitted 
thus helping him; that she brought herself as a sacrific 
to her own specter,’ rendering her soul up to him, anc 
_ rejoicing. Was that which united them love? Nothing sav 
_ tedium or laughter was aroused within him by the Platoni 

-Maunderings of that day, by the languishing sighs o 
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estial lovers, the mawkish sonnets 4 la Petrarca.. No less 
reign to him was also that which the majority of people 
yle love. Just as he did not eat meat, not because he 
pemed it forbidden but because it aroused aversion, so 
id he refrain from women also, inasmuch as all carnal 
Ossession—it made no difference whether in wedlock or in 


nication—he deemed not sinful but gross. “The act of” ‘f ee 


Spulation,” he wrote ‘in his anatomical notes, “and the 
rgans that serve therein, are distinguished by such hideous- — 
ss that, were it not for the charm of faces, the orna- | 


ents of the participants and the. power of lust, pane 8 i 


ind would cease.” And he held himself aloof from this — 
aideousness,” from the lecherous struggles of males and 
males, just as from the sanguinary carnage of the 


svourers and the devoured, without waxing indignant, with- 


it condemning, and without justifying it, acknowledging 
ice law of natural necessity in the struggles of love and 
anger but without any desire to participate in either, sub- 
itting to another law—that of love and continence. 

But even if he had loved her, could he have desired a 
lore perfect union with his beloved than in these pro- 
tind and mystic caresses—in the bringing forth of an im- 
jortal image, of a new entity which was being con- 
sived, was being born of them both, even as a child is 
Xtn of its father and mother, and was both he and she? 
And yet at the same time he felt that even in this union, | 
hich was so immaculate, there was a danger, a greater, 
sthaps, than in the union of the usual carnal love. They 
ere both treading the edge of an abyss, where none had 
yer yet trod, conquering the temptation and the at- 
action of the abyss. There were between them elusive, 
ansparent words, through which their secret penetrated, 
fen as the sun penetrates through humid mist. And at - 


mes he would reflect: What if the mist were to dissipate, — 4 


id the blindingly dazzling sun were to flash forth, under — 


hich mysteries and specters expire? What if he or she were 


) find endurance beyond them, were to transgress-the line 


-and contemplation were to become life? Had he the right 
) probe a living soul with the same dispassionate in- oe 
lisitiveness as he did the laws of mechanics, of mathe- — 


atics, or the life of a plant envenomed with poisons, or 


ie structure of a dissected cadaver—the only soul near to ~ ‘ 
im, that of his eternal.companion and sister? Would she 


9t wax indignant, would she not repulse him with hatred 
" Sa as every other woman would have pts 
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And it seemed to him at times that he was executing 
with a fearful, slow execution. And he was horrified bi 
her submissiveness, which was even as boundless as hi 
_ own tender and merciless inquisitiveness. 
Only of late had he come to feel within him this limite 
tion, had comprehended that, sooner or later, he must des) 
cide which she was to him—a living being or only @ 
mere specter, the reflection of his own soul in a mirror 0 
muliebrile charm. He still cherished a hope that the sepa 
~ tion would put off for a time the inevitability of a de 
- cision, and he almost rejoiced because he was leavi 
Florence. But now, when the separation was approaching 
he understood that he had erred; that it would not onl} 
not put off the decision but would bring it nearer. 
es - Plunged in these thoughts he did not notice how 
_ —entered a blind alley, and when he looked about him did 
ie recognize immediately where he was. Judging by the marb 
_ campanile of Giotto, visible above the roofs of the houses, 
_ he was not far from the Cathedral. One side of the nar- 
¥ “now long street was in impenetrably black shadows; the 
_ Other in bright, almost white, moonlight. A little fiam 
glowed red in the distance. Yonder, before the corner 
balcony with its sloping tiled pent roof and semicirculai 
arches upon graceful pillars—a Florentine Joggia—men it 
‘black masks and capes were singing a serenade to 
sounds of a lute. He listened. 
. It was an olden song of Love, composed by Lorenzo dei 
- Medici, the Magnifico—a onetime accompaniment for the 
_ Carnival procession of the god Bacchos and of Ariadne—> 
an infinitely joyous and despondent song of love, which? 
Leonardo loved, having heard it often in his youth: 


f 


“Youth is wondrous, but how fleeting! 
fi Sing, and Jaugh, and banish sorrow; 
Give to happiness good greeting— 
Place thy hope not on the morrow... .” 


The last line found an echo of dark foreboding in his 
heart. 

_ Was fate sending him now, on the threshold of old age, 
into his subterranean murk and loneliness, a near, living soul! 
_. Would “he thrust it from him, would he reject life fo 

' contemplation, as he had so many times rejected it; woul 
__ he sacrifice anew the near for the distant, the actual fo 
- the nonexistent and the beautifully unique? Which would 
_ he choose—the living or the immortal Gioconda? He knew 


#, 
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that ‘choosing one he would. lose the other—yet both were 
equally dear to him; also did he know that he had to 


choose, that he could no longer protract and continue ot 


this execution. But his will was impotent. And he did not 
want to, and could not, decide. which was better: to put 


fo: death the living one for the immortal one, or the im-. 
mortal one for the living—that which was actual, or that — 
which would always exist on the canvas of the picture, 

After passing through two more streets he approached — 
the house of Martelli, his host. The doors were locked, - 


the lights were out. He raised the knocker—a small ham- 


mer on a chain—and struck an iron cramp. The gatekeeper _ 
did not respond; probably he was asleep or had gone away. 
The strokes, repeated by the reverberating vaults of Bid 


stone staircase, died away and silence fell; the light of — 
the moon seemed to intensify it. 

Suddenly ponderous, slow-measured brazen sounds pealed 
forth—the striking of hours on a nearby belfry. Their 
voice spoke of the mute and ominous flight of time; of 
gloomy, lonely old age; of the irretrievability of the past. 
And for a long while their last sound, now weakening, now 


augmenting, quavered and swayed through the moonlit — s 


in spreading waves of sound, as though repeating: 


Place thy hope not on the morrow. ... 


5 


On the following day Monna Lisa came to his studio at the 
usual hour, for the first time alone, without Sister Camilla, 


her perpetual companion. Gioconda knew that this was theit — 


last meeting. 


The day was sunny, blindingly bright. Leonardo dean 


the canvas awning to—that soft, crepuscular light, that trans- 
lucent, seemingly subaqueous shade which called forth upon 


her face its utmost charm, came to reign in the black-walled 


patio. 


They were alone. He worked in silence, in conicentratifas i 


in a perfect calm, having forgotten his thoughts of yes- 
terday about the parting, about the inevitable choice, as 
though for him there existed neither the past nor the 


future and time was standing still—as though she had al- 


ways sat thus before him and always would, with her quiet, 


strange smile. And that which he could not do in life he i ; 


_ immortal. And this bestowed upon him the joy of a greai 
‘liberation. Now he neither pitied nor feared her. And he 


‘the same inquisitiveness as he regarded those condemned 
‘he might watch the last spasms of pain on their faces. 
of a living thought, not of his inspiration and unwant 
_ had flitted across her face, like the misty trace of a livi 
breath upon the surface of a mirror. In order to encomp 
__ her about again, in order to draw her anew within hi 
~ “spectral circle, to banish this living shadow, he began to 
_ sorcerer might use to work his incantations, one of those 


_ down in his diaries: 


, oe 


‘and pursuing my journey for long amid barren, somber 


‘tracted and eyes puckered, straining my sight, I frequently 


_ changed my direction and blundered in the murk, groping,” 


curiosity: fear before the exploration of the dark Cavern, 7 
__ and curiosity as to whether there were not some wondrous 
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did in contemplation: - blended the two images into one, | 
united the actuality and the reflection, the living and the 


knew that she would be submissive to him unto the end,> 
would accept all things, would endure all things; would die, 
yet not wax rebellious. And at times he regarded her with™ 


men whom he had accompanied to their execution so tha 


Suddenly it appeared to him that an extraneous shadow 


tell her in a chanting and compelling voice, such as a 
mysterious fables, like enigmas, which at times he wrote 


“Not having the strength to resist my desire of beholding 
new forms, unknown of men, created by the art of nature, 


crags, I did finally attain the Cavern and halted at its mouth © 
in perplexity. But, coming to a decision and lowering my | 
head, bending my back, putting the palm of my left hand 
on the knee of my right leg, and with my right hand shield-7 
ing my eyes, that I might become accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I did enter and take a few steps. With eyebrows con-= 


now here, now there, trying to see. But the murk was too 
profound. And after I had been some time therein two emo- 
tions arose and began to contend within me—fear and 


mystery within it—” 
He fell silent. The extraneous shadow still would not vanish 


aoe her face, 


“Which of the two emotions conquered, then?” she asked, 
“Curiosity.” 
“And did you come to know the mystery of the Cavern?” 
“I came to know that which it was possible to know.” 
“And will you impart it to men?” 
_, “One cannot impart all, and I would not hace how to a9 


But I would fain instill within them such strong curiosity 
at it may always conquer fear.” 

“But what if curiosity alone prove insufficient, Messer 
onardo?” she said, her glance flashing unexpectedly. — 
Vhat if some other, greater thing be needed to penetrate 
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> last, and, perhaps, the most wondrous mysteries of the 


Lvern?’” 


And she looked into his eyes with a mocking smile such “ 


he had never yet seen upon her face. 
“What else is needed, then?” he asked. 
She kept silent. 
At this point a thin and piercing ray of blinding sunlight : 
netrated through a chink between two lengths of canvas in 
> awning. The subaqueous crepuscule was lit up. And upon 
r face the enchantment of tender light shades and dark 
ht, which were like to far-off music, was disrupted. 
“You are going away tomorrow?” asked Gioconda. 
“Nay—this evening. 4 
“I, too, am going away soon.” 
He glanced at her intently, was about to add something, 
t let it pass in silence—he surmised that she was going 
ay sO as not to stay in Florence without him. 
“Messer Francesco,” continued Monna Lisa, “is journeying 
‘business to Calabria, for about three months, until au- 
mn; I have managed to persuade him to take me along.” 
He turned away and in vexation, frowning, glanced at the 
arp, malevolent and veracious ray of sunlight. The spray 
the fountain, until now of one color, lifelessly and trans- 
rently white, now, in this refracting, living ray, flared up 
o the contrasting and diverse colors of the rainbow—- 
> colors of life. 
And suddenly he felt that he was reverting to life—he, 
> timid, the weak, the pitiful and pitying. 
“Tis naught,” said Monna Lisa. “Draw the awning to. 
is still early. I am not tired.” 
“Nay, no matter. Tis enough,” said he, and abandoned 
; brush. 
“You will never finish the portrait?” 
“Why so?” he retorted hastily, as though frightened. “Are 
u not coming to me any more, when you return?” 
“T shall come. But perhaps, after three months I shall 
an altogether different person and you will not recognize 
>. For you yourself have said that human faces, especially 
nse of women, change rapidly. 4 
* fain would finish it,” said he slowly, as though to him- 
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self. “But I do not know. It seems to me at times that th 
which I desire is impossible of accomplishment 
“Impossible?” she wondered. “However, I have heard t 
you never finish, because you strive for the impossible— 
In these words there sounded—it may be that he or 
imagined it—an infinitely submissive, plaintive reproach. 
“There it is, that which I dreaded,” he reflected—and 
fear descended upon him. 
She arose, and said simply, as always: “Well, ’tis 
Farewell, Messer Leonardo. Godspeed on your travels.” 
He raised his eyes to her—and again he imagined upc 
her face a last forlorn reproach and supplication. He kne 
that this moment was for them both irretrievable and eterna 
like death. But the more he exerted his will to find the resol 
and the word, the more did he feel his impotence and # 
uncrossable abyss ever deepening between them. But Moni 
Lisa was smiling upon him with her former quiet and radie 
smile. Yet now it seemed to him that this quiet and radiati 
were like to those which occur in the smile of the dead. 
His heart was transpierced by an infinite, unbearable pi 
and this made him still more impotent. Monna Lisa he 
out her hand to him, and in silence he kissed this hand, 
the first time since they had known each other—and at thi 
same instant he felt her quickly bend over him and top 
his hair with her lips. 4 
“May God preserve you,” said she, still with the sar 
simplicity. , 
When he fully recovered himself, she was no longer p 
ent. Around him was the quiet of the dead summer noo 
more ominous than the quiet of the most profound, da 
midnight. 
And exactly as last night, but still more ominously at 
solemnly, slow-measured brazen sounds pealed forth—4 
striking of the hours on a nearby belfry. They spoke ¢ 
the mute and fearful flight of time, of gloomy, lonely ¢ 
age, of the irretrievability of the past. And for a long wh 
their last sound quavered, dying away and seeming to f 
peat: 


Place thy hope not on the morrow. pace 
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m agreeing to take part in the work of diverting the Arno 


rom Pisa, Leonardo felt almost certain that this military 
indertaking would draw in its wake, sooner .or later, an- 
ther more peaceful and important. Even in his youth had 
ie dreamt of the construction of a canal which would make 
he Arno navigable from Florence to the sea at Pisa and 


yhich, after irrigating the fields with a network of nourish- 


ng veins of water and increasing the fertility of the land, 
yould transform Tuscany into one great flourishing garden. 

“Prato, Pistoia, Pisa, Lucca,” he wrote in his notes, “would, 
y participating in this undertaking, each bring up its annual 
urnover by 200,000 ducats. Whoever will be able to direct 
he waters of the Arno, in depth and on the surface, will 
¢quire treasure in every acre of land.” 

It seemed to Leonardo that now, at the approach of old 
ge, fate was proffering him what was perhaps his last chance 
> fulfill in the service of the people that which he had not 
ucceeded in doing in the service of princes—demonstrating 
> mankind the might of science over nature. When 
fachiavelli confessed to him his deception of Soderini, his 
oncealment of the actual difficulties of the project, having 
ssured him that, apparently, thirty or forty thousand 
forking days would suffice—Leonardo, not wishing to take 
ny responsibilities upon himself,.decided to impart to the 
sonfaloniere the entire truth, and submitted his estimate, in 
fhich he demonstrated that constructing the two diver- 
ionary canals to reach the Livorno swamp, each canal 7 
set in depth, one 20 feet wide and the other 30, presenting 
n area of 800,000 square ells, would require no less than 
00,000 working days—and perhaps even more, depending 
pon the nature of the soil. 

The Signori were horrified. Accusations rained down 
pon Soderini from all sides—they wondered how such ab- 
ardity could ever have entered his head. But Niccolo still 
ept on hoping; he pulled wires, he resorted to all sorts of 
uile; he deceived; he penned eloquent missives, asseverating 
1¢ undoubted success of the work begun. But, despite the 
normous expenditures, increasing with every day, matters 
ared from bad to worse. 

It seemed as if an evil spell had been put upon Messer 
liccolo—all that he put his hand to turned treacherous, 
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crumbling and melting away in his hands, changing int) 
words, into abstract thoughts, into malevolent jests which) 
harmed him most of all. And involuntarily the artist recalled) 
Machiavelli’s steady losses while he was explaining his rule, 
of infallibly winning, his unsuccessful rescue of Maria, his) 
ill-fated Macedonian phalanx. In this queer fellow, un= 
quenchably thirsting for action and absolutely unfit for itp} 
mighty in thought, impotent in life, like to a swan on dr 

land, Leonardo recognized himself. FE 

In his report to the Gonfaloniere and the Signori Leonar. 
advised them either to reject the enterprise at once, or 
end it without stopping before any expense. But the di 
tors of the Republic preferred, according to their wont, 
middle road. They decided to utilize the canals already dug 
as moats which should serve as a barrier to the movemen 
of the Pisan troops and, since the too daring projects © 
Leonardo did not inspire trust in anybody, they invited frot 
Ferrara other engineers familiar with canals and excavatio 
But the while they were disputing in Florence, denoun 
one another, discussing the question in all sorts of pub 
places, in meetings and councils, according to the maj 
of votes, and by white balls and black, their enemies, witt 
out waiting for them, destroyed with cannon shots that which) 
had already been done. : 

All this enterprise had finally become so repugnant to th 
artist that he could not hear of it without revulsion. Affair 
long since permitted him to return to Florence. But, fin 
out by chance that Messer Giocondo was to return from 
Calabria at the beginning of October, Leonardo decided 
come ten days later; so as to be sure to find Monna Lisa i 
Florence. : 

He counted the days. Now, at the thought that the separa 
tion might be protracted, such a superstitious fear and yearn 
ing would constrict his heart that he tried not to tees oie 
would not speak with anyone or put questions, apprek 
lest he be told that she would not return on time. 

It was early morning when he arrived in Florence. Au 
tumnal, dulled, damp, it seemed to him especially dear ai 
near, recalling Gioconda. And the day was her day—nr 
still, with a humidly dim, seemingly subaqueous sun, w 
gave to the faces of women an especial charm. 

No longer did he ask himself how they would meet, v 
he would say to her, what he would do that they m igk sh 
no more be parted, that the spouse of Messer Frances 

might become his sole eternal companion. He knew that 4 1 
things would arrange themselves, that the difficult would 6 
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Ss easy, the impossible possible—-if they were but to meet, 
} see each other. 

“The main thing is not to indulge in thought—it is so 
luch better in the end,” he kept repeating Raphael’s words. 
[ shall ask her, and this time she will tell me that which she 
ad not had time to tell me then—what is necessary, besides 
Iriosity, to penetrate into the last, perhaps the most won- 
fous mysteries of the Cavern?” 

And such joy filled his soul, as though he were not four- 
nd-fifty, but sixteen, as though all life were before him. 
lyin the very depth of his heart, where not a single ray 
f consciousness penetrated, beneath this joyousness there 
as an ominous foreboding. 

He set out to see Messer Niccold, in order to give him 
attain business papers and plans having to do with digging 
ié canals. He proposed to drop in at Messer Giocendo’s on 
le¢ next morning; but he could not restrain himself, and de- 
ded that on the same evening, when returning from 
lachiavelli and passing by the house of Giocondo on the 
ung’ Arno delle Grazie, he would enquire of the hostler, 
lé gatekeeper or some servant if the master and mistress 
ad returned and if all were well with them. 

Leonardo was going down the Strada Tornabuoni toward 
le bridge—the same route, but in an opposite direction, to 
lat which he had taken on the last night before his de- 
arture. The weather had suddenly changed toward evening, 
3 is frequently the case in Florence in the fall. From the 
vine of Mugnone a strong northern wind had begun to blow 
piercing one through and through. And the summits of the 
fugello had suddenly turned as white from hoarfrost as an 
ld man’s hair. It was drizzling. Suddenly below, from under 
le canopy of clouds—a canopy that seemed cut off so as 
y leave only a streak of clear sky above the horizon—the sun 
urted out and illumined the miry, wet streets, the sheen 
f roofs, and the faces of the people, with a copper-yellow 
ght, chill and harsh. The rain turned to copper dust. And 
sre and there, afar off, windowpanes took on a sparkle, like 
lat of embers at red heat. 

Opposite the church of Santa Trinité, near the bridge, at 
le corner of the wharf and the Strada Tornabuoni, reared 
le enormous Palazzo Spini, of roughly quarried brownish- 
fay stone, with latticed windows and with crenellations 


at made one think of a medieval fortress. Below, along : 


S walls, as is the’ case with many old Florentine castles, 
retched long stone benches upon which burghers of all 
4 and callings were accustomed to loll, playing at dice or 
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draughts, listening to the news, discussing their affairs, wa 
ing themselves in the sun in winter, resting in the shade’ 
summer. A pent roof of tiles supported by small pillars, ¢ 
the manner of a loggia, had been built over the bench alo 
the side of the castle overlooking the Arno; as he was passii 
by Leonardo saw a gathering of people there whom he ¥ 
vaguely acquainted with—some sitting, others standing. They) 
were conversing with such animation that they were hee 
less of the gusts of cutting wind and rain. ¥ 
“Messer—Messer Leonardo!” they called after him, “Co 
hither, an you please—do decide our dispute.” a 
He paused. The. discussion dealt with several enigmatit} 
stanzas of the Divine Comedy in the thirty-fourth canto Giff 
the Inferno, wherein the poet tells about the giant Ditt 
plunged far above his waist in the ice at the very bottom 
the Accursed Well. This giant, Emperor of the Kingdom) 
Sorrow, had been Commander-in-Chief of the overthrov 
angelic hosts. He had three faces: one black, another r 
the third yellow—all three a Diabolic reflection, as it we 
of the divine Hypostases of the Trinity, And clenched i} 
each of his three maws was a sinner whom he was forever} 
gnawing at: in the black maw, Judas the Betrayer; in the re 
Brutus; in the yellow, Cassius. The disputants were come 
cerned as to why Alighieri was punishing with almost the 
same punishment him who had risen against the Man-g 
the assassin of Julius Cesar, and the greatest Apostate, hi 
who had risen against the God-man—for all the differen 
lay in that the legs of Brutus were within Ditte’s maw, Wi 
the head outside, whereas the legs of Judas were outsi 
while his head was within the maw. Some explained this f 
Dante’s having been a fiery Ghibellino, a defender of it 
perial sovereignty as opposed to the mundane domination | 
the Popes, and his having deemed the Roman Monarchy ju 
as sacred and necessary, or almost so, for the salvation | 
the world as the Roman Church. Others objected that suc 
an explanation smacked of heresy and was not in keepin 
with the Christian spirit of the most devout of poets. Th 
more they disputed the more unsolvable did the secret) 
the poet become. ; 
While an old wealthy woolster was explaining the ube 
of the dispute to the artist, Leonardo, his eyes puckerii 
somewhat from the wind, was gazing into the distance, in th 
direction of the Lung’arno Acciaioli, where a man was walk 
ing along the quay with a heavy, ungainly ursine gait, car 
lessly and poorly clad; he was squat, bony, with a large hee 
black, coarse curly hair and a sparse yet tangled goatee; hb 
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r Petit out, he had broad cheekbones and his face was 
This was Michelangelo Buonarotti. A peculiar, well-nigh 
en ugliness was imparted to his face by his nose,” 
and flattened by the, blow of a fist in his early youth, 
g a fight with a rival sculptor whom he had goaded to 
ity by his malicious jests. The pupils of his little yellow 
res played at times with a strange dark-red glitter, His in- 
umed eyelids, practically devoid of lashes, were red, inas- 
uch as, not content with the day, he must needs labor at 
ght also, attaching a round little lanthorn to his forehead, 
hich made him resemble a Cyclops with a fiery eye stirring 
jout in underground darkness, and with muffled ursine 
owling and the iron clangor of his iron mallet furiously 
mtending with obdurate stone. 
\"What say you, messer?” the disputants addressed Leo- 


\Leonardo had always hoped that his quarrel with Buona- 
F would end amicably. He had hardly thought of this 
during his absence from Florence and had almost 
Tgotten it.. There was such calm and radiance in his soul 
“this minute, and he was ready to address his rival with 
ch kind words, that Michelangelo, he thought, could not 
understand. 
esser Buonarotti is deeply versed in Alighieri,” an- 
rered Leonardo with a polite, calm smile, indicating Michel- 
lo. “He will explain this passage to you better than I.” 
ichelangelo was walking, as was his wont, with his head 
cs looking neither right nor left, and had not noticed 
e gathering. Hearing his name coming from the lips of 
vonardo, he halted and lifted his eyes. Shy and wary to 
€ verge of being wild, he found the gaze of men hard to 
lar, inasmuch as he never forgot his ugliness and was tor- 
ented by the shame of it—it seemed to him that everybody 
as laughing at him. 
Caught off his guard, he was at first at a loss; he glanced 
Spiciously from under his brows at everybody with his 
tle yellowish-brown eyes, helplessly blinking his enflamed 
lids, painfully squinting against the sun and human eyes. 
‘But when he beheld the radiant smile of his rival and 
§ penetrating gaze directed down upon him from above— 
Dit: inasmuch as Leonardo was taller in stature 
Michelangelo—his wariness, as was often the case with 
, was momently turned into fury. For a long space he 
a id not utter a word. His face now paled, now flushed in 
egular splotches. Finally, with an effort, he uttered in a 
I, stifled voice: 
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“Explain it thyself! For art thou not handy with books, 
O wisest of men, who didst put thy trust in the Lombardia 
capons, fussing about for sixteen years with thy — olc 
sus, yet couldst not cast it in bronze, and had to citer 
everything in ignominy!” 

He felt that he was not saying that which he wanted + 
say; he sought and could not find words offensive enou 
to wound his rival. All present. became quiet, turning curic a 
eyes upon the two. Leonardo kept silent. And for a fey 
moments each looked into the eyes of the other—the on 
with his former meek smile, which was now full of wond 
and hurt, the other with a smile of scoffing contempt, vy 
he did not quite carry off, merely distorting his face = 
vulsively, making it still more ugly. Before the io 
force of Buonarotti the feminine charm of Leonardo s 
infinite weakness. 

Leonardo had a drawing depicting the struggle of ty J 
monsters—the Dragon and the Lion: the winged. serpe: 
sovereign of the air, was vanquishing the wingless sovereig 
of the earth. That which was now taking place between then 
despite their consciousness and. will, resembled this: struggle 
And Leonardo sensed that Monna’ Lisa was right—neve 
would his rival forgive Leonardo his “calm, which 
mightier than the tempest.” ag 

Michelangelo wanted to add something but merely mad 
a gesture of hopelessness, turned away rapidly and con 
tinued his journey at his uncouth, ursine gait, with naufiie 
indistinct muttering, with head lowered and back bent, 4 
though an immeasurable weight were crushing his sho 
ders. And he was soon lost to view, as though he had dis 
solved in the turbid, fiery-copper dust of the rain and t 
ominous sun. Leonardo also continued on his way. 4 

Upon the bridge he was overtaken by one of those wh 
had been among the gathering near the Palazzo Spini— 
spry and meanly insignificant homunculus who looked like 
Hebrew, despite his being a pure-blooded Florentine. Th 
artist could not recall who this homunculus might be, n 
what his name was—he merely knew that he was a maliciot 
scandalmonger. The wind blew stronger on the bridge; : 
whistled in the ears and pricked the face with icy needle: 
The waves of the river, receding into the distance towam 
the sun that lay under a sky that was lowering and dark, 
though it were of stone, seemed a subterranean current ¢ 
molten copper. Leonardo. was. walking along a narrow, @ 
stretch, paying no heed to his fellow wayfarer who wa 
keeping pace with him, splashing through the mire, noPDi iF 


aversion. This meanly insignificant manikin suddenly be- — 
_ came so hateful to him that it seemed, if he were to give 
free rein to his feelings, he would seize him by his scruff 
_ and throw him in the river. 


_ his mind, And suddenly, through his aversion, the artist felt 
a brute fear of the, speaker—as though his body were slimy~ 
- and moving in segments, like the body of an insect, The lat- 
_ Jew more than ever; his hands began to shake, his eyes to , 
_ and know not as yet. Imagine, what a misfortune! Poor Mes- ~ 


3 ser Giocondo! He is a widower for the third time. It is now 


will of God—” 


hi - to his rival and bruit it about the town. But Leonardo kept — 
_ Silent. 


one comes to think of it, you have been struggling a. 


- it yet. But to us, who are not of the initiate, it seemeth so 
' perfect even now that a greater we could not even imagine!” — 


_ stant it seemed to him that he would fall. The manikin was 
_ greedily piercing him with his sharp little eyes. But the artist _ 
made an incredible effort—and his face, save for a slight — 
_ pallor, remained impenetrable; at least his companion did 


_ dog, trying to catch his eye and to start a conversation about 
_ Michelangelo. He evidently longed to seize upon some word 


: sane not, of course, finished the portrait of Gioconda as 
‘ yet ot rm 


» “But what concern is that of yours?” 


_ stuck in the mire up to his shanks on the Piazza Frescobaldi, sd 


isa Gioconda 


and skipping, running ahead of him occasionally like a little 


or other of Leonardo’s,:so that he might instantly transmit 
“Tell me, messer,” persisted the annoying manikin, seni ri 


“I have not finished it,” answered the artist, and frowned. — 
“Nay, I meant naught—I was simply curious. Why, when 


this one picture for all of three years and have not finished — 


And he smiled fawningly. Leonardo glanced at him with i 


“However, what is the future fate of this picture?” con- 
tinued his irrepressible companion. “Or have you not heard 
yet, Messer Leonardo?” Pe 

He was, evidently, drawing the thing out and beating about. rs 
the bush with a purpose, having something in the back of . 


fer, too, must have sensed something. He now resembled a 
dance. : 
“Ah, my God—truly, you have arrived but this morning, — 
already a month since Madonna Lisa hath departed, by the — r 

‘Everything grew dark before Leonardo’s eyes. For an in- — i 


not notice anything. Completely disappointed, and becoming — i 


he fell behind. j 
aes first thought upon , tpeOveriNg was that eg: mi 


eo) ai pet PRoueiCe OP-EEINARDO Da vine ; " 
es scandalmonger had lied, had purposely invented this news — 
in order to see what impression it would make on him, and ~ 
afterwards retail it everywhere, supplying new food for the — 
Tumors already long current concerning a liaison between — 
_ Leonardo and Gioconda. ' 
_ The incontrovertability of death seemed nnidieuete as it 
_ always does at the first moment. 

Ey But that same evening he learned everything; on her re- 
turn journey from Calabria, where Messer Francesco had © 
arranged his affairs advantageously (among other things, 
"supplying Florence with raw hides of rams) Monna Lisa had 
- died in the dull little town of Lagonegro; some said of 
_ swamp fever; others, from an infectious disease of the throat. 


ma. 7 


__ The matter of the canal which was to divert the Arno from 
a Pisa, ended in ignominious failure. During the autumnal in- 
_ crease of waters an inundation had destroyed the work be- 
- gun, and had transformed the blooming lowland into a putrid 
' quagmire where the workers died from pestilential fever, 
The enormous toil, the money and the human lives—all | 
had perished for naught. 
_ The canal builders from Ferrara were throwing the blame 
_ upon Soderini, Machiavelli and Leonardo. Their acquaint-~ 
ances turned away from them on the street and avoided bow- 
_ ing to them. Niccolé fell ill from shame and. grief. 
- Two years before Leonardo’s father had died. “On the 
9th of July, in the year of 1504, of a Wednesday, at eight 
in the night,” he wrote down with his. customary brevity, 
“expired my father, Ser Pietro da Vinci, a notary at the 
palace of the Podesta. He was eighty. He left ten children 

of the‘male sex, and two of the female.” / 
Ser Pietro had, on more than one occasion, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, expressed his intention of willing to. Leo-— 
- nardo, his illegitimate firstborn, a share of the estate equal 
_ to that of each of his other children. Whether he had him- 
- self changed this intention before his death, or whether his 
sons did not want to carry out the wishes of the, departed, 
there remains the fact of their declaration that, in ‘his status 
_ of a natural son, Leonardo was not to participate in the divi- - 
sion of the estate. Thereupon an adroit Hebrew, one of the 
__usurers from whom the artist was accustomed to borrow 
"moneys under the security of his expected patrimony, offered 


to ‘sae up his ied in the litigation with his brothers. Granigns 
as Leonardo dreaded family and legal squabbles, his fiancee 


| “which was destined to drag along for six years. His brothers, 


| poured oil upon the flame, accusing him of impiety, 


| Borgia, of sorcery, of profanation of Christian graves in 


| years ago, concerning his unnatural vices; they rR 
the memory of his dead mother, Caterina Accattabrigha. 


“use of oil colors, and so strong his aversion to the rapidity 
| required by watercolors, that, despite his warning experience 

with the Mystic Supper, he decided to paint the Battle of 
Anghiari in the same way—even though with different pig-. 
ments, which he thought perfected, but in oils nevertheless. 


| method invented by him; but he became soon convinced that \ 
the heat affected only the lower part of the mural, while the 
|| colors and varnish on the upper part, withdrawn from the. 
heat, were not drying. After many vain efforts he under- 
‘stood definitely that his second experiment with mural paint- 
ing in oils was just as unsuccessful-as the first; the Battle at 
_ Anghiari would perish even as the Last Supper; and again, 
~ use an expression of Buonarotti’s, he had to “abandon 


everything in ignominy. Pa 
him than the affair of the Pisan Canal and the litigation 


f bureaticratical accuracy in the execution of the commis- 
hurried him to finish the work by the time set, threat- 


O10 


a 


to accusing him openly of dishonesty, of appropriating — 
iblic funds. But when Leonardo, having borrowed the | 


> had received from the treasury, Messer Pietro refused to” 
spt it; and yet there was a letter being passed from 


affairs were so involved at that period that he agreed never- a 
| theless. There began a litigation over three hundred florins 


| taking advantage of the general irritation against Leonardo, 


treason against the state while in the service of = 


' To all these unpleasantnesses was added his failure Pe 
| the mural in the Council Hall. So strong was Leonardo’s 
|| habit of dilatoriness, permissible in mural painting by the 


| When his work was half-completed he- made a large fire on 
iron braziers before the picture, so as to hasten-the ab- — 
‘sorption of the colors by the whitewash, according to a new — 


The fresco in the Council Hall became more distasteful 


ed him with the forfeit and, seeing that naught availed, — 


d to hand in Florence, disseminated by the friends of — 
otti—it was ‘from the eases as to the confidential a 


_ digging up cadavers for anatomical dissections—they even 
» resurrected the slander which had been buried twenty-five 


ith his brothers. Soderini tormented him with demands 


ey from his friends, wanted to give him back all that 
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_. Florentine envoy at Milan, who was exerting himself. to ob 
tain the artist’s release to Seigneur Charles d’Amboise, the 
. French King’s Viceroy in Lombardy: 
. “The actions of Messer Leonardo are most unworthy,” 

Said this letter, among other things. “Having taken a large. 

sum in advance and scarcely begun work, he abandoned 
Pee Re verything and has behaved in this matter like a traitor to 
the Republic.” 

One winter night Leonardo was sitting alone in his work 

‘oom. The storm howled in the hearth chimney. The walls 
- Of the house shook from its fitful attacks; the flame of the 
candle wavered; a stuffed bird with moth-eaten wings, sus+ 
_. pended from a crossbeam in a contrivance for the study of 
” flight, was swaying, as though preparing to soar upward, and 
- im a corner, over a shelf that held the tomes of Pliny . 
ee: Naturalist, a familiar spider was uneasily darting about in 
- its web. Drops of rain and of thawing snow pelted the win- 
_ dowpanes, as though someone were most gently tapping for 
a entrance. | 
‘After the day passed in worldly cares Leonardo felt 
d fatigued and prostrated, as after.a night passed in delirium, 
" ~ He at first made an attempt to tackle some tasks he had long 
_ been working on—the investigation of the laws of motion 
_ _ of bodies upon an inclined plane; then a caricature of a little 
__crone with a pug nose like a wart, with porcine little eyes 
and a monstrously drooping upper lip; he tried to read—but 
everything dropped from his hands. Yet he did not feel 
_ ‘sleepy, and the whole night lay before. him. 
2 He glanced at the heaps of old, dusty books, at an 
-  cucurbits, retorts, the jars with dead-white little monstrous 
births floating in alcohol, at the brass quadrants, the globes, 
' the different devices of mechanics, astronomy, physics, hy- 
‘draulics, optics, anatomy—and an inexplicable aversion. 
ieeed his soul. 

Was he not himself like to that old spider in the desig 
corner over the books smelling of mildew, over the bones 
_ of human skeletons and the dead parts of dead machines? 
_ What did life hold in store for him, what- separated him 
from a Lethean fate save a few small leaves of paper 
_ which he would cover with small symbols of letters com- 
_ prebensible to none? 

And he recalled how happy he had been in his child- 
hood on Monte Albano as he heard the calls of the flocks 
of cranes in flight and, inhaling the odor of resinous grasses, 
_ gazed upon Florence—transparently lilac through the sun- 
shot haze, like to an amethyst, so small that it was all 


Bt hie oe Oe 


g—he had been happy, knowing naught, thinking 


eeching and rumbling. And Machiavelli’s words came to — 
song: nor gtief, nor disease, nor even death itself—but _ 


which was comprehensible to the heart of man, innate to it” 
d inevitable—of the ultimate loneliness in the midst of 

rful, blind. darkness, in the bosom of the father of all 

ing—ancient Chaos; of the infinite tedium of this world. 


it and approached; a picture standing on a three- 
Jegged easel, draped with a cloth that fell in heavy folds, 
ke to a winding sheet—which he flung back. 
It was the portrait of Monna Lisa Gioconda. 


med to him that he was beholding it for the first time. 
id he sensed such vigorousness of life upon this face that 
felt eerie before his own creation. He recalled superstitious 
ries of ensorceled portraits which, upon being trans- 
erced with a needle, cause the death of the person 
trayed. Here, he reflected, it was just the contrary; he 
d taken her life from the living woman to bestow it 
upon the unliving. 

_ Everything about her was distinct, exact—to the last 
erease of her raiment, to the cross-stitching upon the fine 


t pale bosom. It seemed that, if one looked intently and — 
g, one could see her bosom ‘breathing, the blood pulsing — 
the dimple beneath her throat, her expression chat 
d yet, at the same time, she was spectral, distant, a 
anger, more ancient in her immortal youth than ‘the. 


other world long since dead. The sinuous currents 
ing among the crags reminded one of her sinuous lips 
th their eternal smile. And the waves of her hair cas- 


ntained hceaeel two iene panes vies of the young ee 
that covers the slopes of these mountains in the) 


Kon hearkened closely to the howling of the storm, to ie 


mind: “The most fearful thing in life is not cares, nor ~ 


The ‘inhuman voices of the night wind spoke of ‘atl 


_ He had not uncovered it since the day he had been work- 
z upon it for the last time, at their last meeting. Now it 


from under her diaplianously dark coif in By : 


| ‘He arose, took a candle, unlocked an adjacent room, en- 


t 
he : 


broidery framing the opening of her dark dress against — 


meval crags of basalt perceptible in the background of — ‘ 
picture—ethereally blue mountains, like stalagmites, of 
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5 cordance with the same. laws of divine mechanics as the 
waves of water. 
Only now—as though death had opened his even aa he 
. ‘comprehend that the charm of Monna Lisa was all that 
- which he had been seeking in nature with such insatiable 
 inquisitiveness, only now did he comprehend that the 
mystery of the universe was the mystery of Monna Lisa, 
a Save that now it was no longer he who was probing 
~ her soul, but she who was probing his. What meant the 
gaze of these eyes, which reflected his soul, eyes that 
plunged farther and farther within its depths, as in q 
_ fmirror, unto infinity? Was she repeating that which she had 
3 ~ not finished saying at their last. meeting—that more than 
" curiosity was needed to penetrate to the deepest and, per- 
haps, the most wonderful mysteries of the Cavern? Or w. 
_ this the imperturbable smile of omniscience, wherewith 
_ the dead look upon the living? q 
He knew-that her death was no chance occurrence: 

: could have saved her, had he wanted to. Never yet, so 
seemed to him, had he looked so directly and closely into 
_ the face of death. Under the chill and caressing gaze 
Gioconda an unbearable terror was turning his soul to ice. 

And, for the first time in his life, he retreated before 
the abyss, not daring to look within it, not desiring 
know. With a hasty, stealthy. movement he let fall over h 

face the cover with heavy folds that was like a windi 
sheet. 


f 


4 _ In the spring, at the request of Charles d’Amboise, tt 
'- French Viceroy, Leonardo received a leave of absen 
_ from Florence for three months, and set out for Milan. 
_ was just as glad to leave his native land behind him as he 
_ had-been five and twenty years before, and beheld the snowy 
~ masses of the Alps over the green plain of Lomb 
much the same shelterless exile as he had been at that — 


> 
| 
) 
\ 
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THE MOST HOLY INQUISITION 


Know ye all men, 
yet let none know you. 
BASILIDES THE GNOSTIC 


if ef 
During his first stay in Milan, while in the service of Duke _. 
_ Moro, Leonardo had studied anatomy together with a cer- ~ 
tain scholar of eighteen—young yet already celebrated, one — 
- Marc Antonio, of an ancient line of Veronese patricians, the 
della Torre, whose love of learning was hereditary. The 
father of Mare Antonio taught medicine in Padua; his broth- 
ers, also, were savants. He had consecrated himself to the — 
service of science when scarcely a youth, even as on aes 
time each scion of a doughty family consecrated himself 
in knightly service to the lady of his heart and to God. 
| Neither the games of childhood nor the passions of youth ~ 
diverted him from this strict service. He had come to love 
a maiden but, deciding that-it was-impossible to serve two 
masters—love and science—had given up his bride and def- — 
initely forsaken the world. Even in his childhood he had 
impaired his health with excessive studies. His thin pale — 
face, like that of an ascetic anchorite, but still beautiful, — 
tecalled the face of Raphael, save that its expression was one, 
of deep thought and sadness. 
_ When still an adolescent, two celebrated universities of 
northern Italy—those of Padua and of Pavia—had contended 
over him. And when Leonardo returned to Milan, the 
twenty-five-year-old Marc Antonio was deemed one of a 
pest men of science in Europe. ea 
They had evidently the same strivings in sciences Gates + 
Gupplanted the scholastic anatomy of the medieval Arabian 
expounders of Hippocrates and Galen by experimentation 


aap 


upon, and observation of nature; by the investigation of the 
e of the living body; but, under this outward simi- 
» there was concealed a deep differentiation as well, = 
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pons the ae outposts of knowledge the artist sensed a my 
_ tery which, throughout all the manifestations of the uni- 
verse, drew him to it, just as a magnet draws iron, even 
through cloth. In describing the shoulder muscles he had 
this to say: “These muscles are attached by the ends of 
fine threads only to the outer edge of their receptacles; the _ 
_ Great Master arranged them thus so that it would be possible 
_ for them freely to expand and contract, to lengthen and’ 
- shorten, according to need.” In the notations to the draw- 
; ing depicting the ligaments of the femoral muscles he wrote: - 
_ “Examine closely these splendidly beautiful muscles—a, b, c, | 
_ d and e—and should they seem a lot to thee, try to lessen | 
j their number; should they seem insufficient, try to add to 
_ them; but should they prove sufficient, render praise unto 
_ the Prime Constructor of so wondrous a machine.” Thus, for © 
_ him, the ultimate end of every branch of knowledge was © 
great wonder before the Unknowable, before Divine Neces-— ; 
_ sity, the will of the Prime Mover in mechanics, of the will — 
. of the Prime Constructor in anatomy. 
’ Marc Antonio also sensed a mystery in the manifestations 
_ of nature but did not grow submissive before this mystery 
_ and, being able neither to reject nor to conquer it, struggled 
_ with it and feared it. The learning of Leonardo was directed 
toward God, the learning of Marc Antonio was directed 
against God, and his lost faith he was fain to supplant with an | 
new—a faith in the reason of man. 
He was compassionate. Not infrequently, refusing thea 
Tich, he visited the poor, treating them gratis, assisting them ‘ 
_ with money, and was ready to give away to them all that © 
he possessed. His was the goodness native to those not of 
this world and those plunged in meditation. But when the 
_ talk would touch upon the ignorance of monks and church- 
men, the foes of science, his face would become distorted, — 
his eyes would flash with untamable wrath, and Leonardo 
_ felt that this compassionate man, were he to be given power, 
would send men to be burned at the stake in the name of © 
Treason, even as his enemies the monks and. the church- ~ 
men burned them in the name of God. 
Leonardo was. just as lonely in science as in art; Mare 
Antonio was surrounded by disciples. He drew’ the crowd 
after him, he inflamed hearts like a prophet; he worked mir- 
__acles, reviving the sick not so much by medicaments as by 
faith. And the youths who heard him, like all disciples, car- 
: ried the thoughts of their master to extremes. They no 
aa ‘struggled but with never a care denied the mystery of 
the universe, thinking that if not today then on the morrow 
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e would conquer everything, leaving not one stone 
anding upon another of the ancient edifice of -faith. They 
) ee of their absence of faith, as children boast of new 
bles; they rioted like schoolboys—and their trium- 
tly victorious boisterousness reminded one of the yelp- 
ing boisterousness of puppies. For the artist the fanaticism of 
these. pseudoservants of knowledge was just as repugnant 
as the fanaticism of the pseudoservants of God. 

“When science shall conquer,” he reflected sadly, “and 
the rabble shall enter its holy place, will it not defile with 


and will the knowledge of the mob be any the less vulgar 
than the faith of the mob?” 


Sections, which were forbidden by Pope Boniface VIII’s Bull 
Of Extravagantes, was an arduous and hazardous business. 
Two hundred years before Mundini dei Luzzi had been the 
first of the scientists to dare perform an anatomical dissection 
Bo two cadavers before all the world, at the University of 
| . He had chosen women, as being “the nearer to 
1 nature. ” Yet, nevertheless, according to his own con- 
sion, his conscience tormented him so much that to anat- 
é nize the head, “the dwelling place of spirit and reason,” 
> had not dared. 
Times had changed. The auditors of Marc Antonio were 
l€ss timid. Without stopping before any hazards and even 
Crimes, they procured fresh cadavers—not only did they 
ly them for big sums from the headsmen and _ hospital 
gravediggers, but even took them by force, stole them from 
he galléws, dug them out of churchyard graves and, had 
1¢ master permitted them, would have killed wayfarers at 
@ight in the deserted environs of the city. 
| The abundance of cadavers made his work with della 
e especially important and precious to the artist. He 
Was preparing a whole series of anatomical drawings in pen 
red crayon, with marginal explanations and remarks. 
ere, in their investigative techniques, the contrast between 
ie investigators told still more. The one was only a scholar, 
the other both a scholar and an artist. Leonardo knew and 
loved—and his love deepened the fullness of his knowledge. 
‘His drawings were so exact, and at the same time so beauti- 
that it was difficult to decide where art ended and 


gether into one indivisible whole. 
“To him who would object to me,” he wrote in this margi- 
alia, “that it is better to study anatomy upon cadavers than 


de ar eel 


its allegiance even science, as it hath defiled the Church, 


g At that time the procuring of cadavers for anatomical dis- 


ience began; the one entered into the other, both blending | 
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through my drawings, I would retort: that would be true | 
thou wert able to see by means of a single dissection all the 


one of my drawings depicts; but no matter what 
perspicacity may be, thou wouldst come to see and to r 
ognize but a few veins. Whereas I, in order to obtain cot 


of human bodies of different ages, disintegrating all mem 
bers, taking off, to the last particles, all the flesh surrour 


ing the veins, without spilling any blood, unless one take int 


teckoning barely perceptible drops from the capillary 


| 


plete knowledge, did perform dissections upon half a scor 


sels. And when one body would prove insufficient, becaus 
it would decompose during my investigation, I would disse¢ 
as many cadavers as were required for a perfect knowledg 


of the subject, and would begin the same investigation 


over again to perceive the variations. Multiplying drawings 
I give such a representation of each member and organ as 7 


thou wert holding them in thy hands and, turning the 
about, wert inspecting them from all sides—from with 
and from without, from above and from below.” 


| 
| 


The clairvoyance of the artist bestowed upon the eye ai 
hand of the scientist the precision of a mathematical ins tra 
ment. Hitherto unknown ramifications of veins, concealed 
within connective tissues or mucous membranes, the fines) 
of blood vessels and nerves, branching out into the sinews 


and muscles, did his hand probe with the scalpel and 


a 
a} 
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bare—that left hand of his, so strong that it could bene 
horseshoes, so delicate that it could capture the secret © 


miuliebrile charm in the smile of Gioconda. 

And Marc Antonio, who did not wish to believe in : 
thing save reason, would at times experience contustnied we 
nigh fear, before this fatidical knowledge, as before 
miracle. 


At times ‘the artist would say to himself: “This is, as if 
should be; this is seemly.”. And when, upon investigation, He 


became convinced that he had been right, the will of the 


Creating One would seem to correspond to the will of @ 
contemplating one: beauty was truth, truth—beauty. 


| 


Feeling that Leonardo was giving himself up to sciencs, 


just as to all things, for a time only, and that he was keepii 


himself free for new infatuations, as if he were indulg 
ing in play, Marc Antonio at the same time perceived what 


finite patience, what “persistent rigor” was demanded 
the work which, in the hands of the master, seemed a g; 
and a pastime. 

“And shouldst thou have love for science,” Legnaro in hi 


notes addressed the reader, “wilt thou not be hindered by @ 
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ing of squeamishness? And shouldst thou overcome this 
eamishness, wilt thou not .be possessed in the nighttime — 
dread of the dead bodies, lying all mangled, all in 
Blood? And shouldst thou vanquish horror, wilt thou prove 
to have that utterly clear preliminary concept which is in- 
Gispensable for such a depiction of bodies? And shouldst 
thou have such a concept, dost thou possess a knowledge 
0f perspective? And shouldst thou possess such a knowledge, 
hast thou a mastery of the applications of geometric proofs, 
fand of the mechanical data required for the measurements 
f the forces and tension of muscles? And, finally, hast thou - 
@ sufficiency of those things which matter most of all—pa- 
and exactitude? The extent to which I possess all these 
Qualifications will be demonstrated by the one hundred and 
ty Books of Anatomy which I have composed. And the 
on for my not having brought my work to the desired 
is due neither to avarice nor to negligence but solely to 
of time. 
' “Even as, before me, Ptolemy did describe the universe 
h his Cosmography, I do describe the human body—this 
Universe in little, this universe within a universe.” iy 
_ He had a presension that his labors, were they to be- 
ome known and understood of men, would create the great- 
st upheaval in science; he had expectations of “followers,” » 
essors,” who would be able to appreciate his drawings 
a “benefaction rendered to all humankind.” 
“Let the Book of the First Principles of Mechanics,” he 
wrote, “precede thy investigation of the laws of motion and 
force in man and other animals, so that, by referring to 
mechanics, thou mayst be able to prove every proposition 
in anatomy with geometrical clarity.” 
_ He looked upon the limbs of men and animals as living 
levers. The roots of every branch of knowledge were for 
him deeply bedded in mechanics, which was the embodi- 
ment of the “wondrous justice of the Prime Mover.” And 
he beneficent will of the Prime Artificer issued from the © 
just will of the Prime Mover—the Mystery of all mysteries. 
Along with mathematical exactitude Leonardo had sur- 
Mises, premonitions, prophecies, all of which appalled Marc 
antonio by their daring and which he found difficult to 
jt, just as a man who beholds mountains for the first 
e will take their far-off summits for clouds pendent in . 
e air and will find it difficult to believe that these phan- 
ms have roots of granite going down to the heart of the 


Jn. studying the successive stages of the development of 
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the embryo within the matrix, by dissecting the cadave: 
of pregnant women, Leonardo was struck by the resem: 
blance of the structure of man to that of other animals 
not only quadrupeds but even fish and birds. 
“Compare man,” he wrote, “with the ape and many othe! 
animals of the same species. Compare the inwards of man 
with the inwards of an ape, and a lion, and a bull, and of 
fish and birds. Compare the fingers of a man’s hand with th 
toes of a bear’s paw, with the cartilages of fish fins, w 
the wing structures of birds and bats. 
“To him who possesseth perfect knowledge of the s 
ture of the human body it is easy to be all-embracing, inas: 
much as the members of all animals bear resemblances.” | 
In the multiformity of bodily structures. he divined a 
single law of development, a single conjunctive design of 
nature. 
_ Mare Antonio disputed, waxed vehement, called these s 
mises ravings, unworthy of a man of science and inimical 
_ to the spirit of exact knowledge; but at times, vanquished 
as if he were under a spell, he would fall silent and listen, 
At such moments his face, as gentle as a child’s and as ster 
as a monk’s, was splendid. And, looking into his deep, al: 
ways sad eyes, Leonardo felt that this recluse of scien 
was not only its sacrificial priest but its sacrifice as well: 
to him it was sorrow which was the “daughter of grea 
knowledge.” 


2 


At the solicitation of the French viceroy, Charles d’Ambois 
and of the King of France, the artist received from the Floren- 
tine Signoria leave of absence for an indefinite period, and 
in the following year—fifteen hundred and seven—having 
finally gone over to the service of Louis XII, he settled) 
down in Milan and only rarely visited Florence on matters 
of business. ma 

Four years passed. Toward the end of fifteen hundred and 
eleven Giovanni Beltraffio, who was by this time already ac: 
counted a skilled master, was working upon a mural in thé 
new church of San Maurizio, belonging to an olden nun 
nery built upon the ruins of an ancient Roman circus and @ 
temple of Jupiter. Situated alongside, behind a high wall, fac- 
ing the Strada della Vigni, was a neglected garden and the 
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sastle, at one time magnificent but now abandoned and half- 
uined, of the princely family of Carmagnola. 
_ The nuns let this ground and house to Galeotto Sacrobosco 
ne alchemist, and his niece Monna Cassandra, the daughter 
of Galeotto’s brother, Messer Luigi, the famous collector of 
Beauties; uncle and niece had recently returned to Milan, 
_ Shortly after the first invasion of the French and the 
king of the little house of Monna Sidonia near the 
Catarana Canal beyond the Vercellina Gates, they had left 
Lombardy and passed nine years in wandering through the 
ee the Islands of the Archipelago, Asia Minor, 
estine, Syria. There were strange rumors current concern- 
them: some asserted that the alchemist must have found 
Philosopher’s Stone, which transmuted lead into gold; 
others, that he must have enticed enormous sums out of the 
Diodary for experiments, and, having appropriated them, 
fied; a third group, that Monna Cassandra, through a 
compact. with the Devil and a manuscript of her father’s, had 
dug up vast treasure trove long buried on the site of an an- 
cient Pheenician temple of Astarte; a fourth group, finally, 
that while in Constantinople she had robbed a certain old, 
inealculably rich merchant of Smyrna, whom she had be- 
Witched and drugged with magic herbs. Whatever may have 
been the case, although they had left Milan as beggars, they 
eurned rich. 
- The erstwhile witch, pupil of Demetrios Chalcondylos, fos- 
| ie of the old witch Sidonia, Cassandra became, or, at 
| eat to become, a pious daughter of the Church; 
e paid strict observance ..to all the rites and fasts, at- 
ded masses and, by her generous donations, had gained 
1€ special protection not only of the sisters of the nunnery, 
© had given her shelter on their land, but of their spiritual 
pecie himself, the Archbishop of Milan. Evil tongues as- 
pec however (perhaps only through envy for sudden 
Fence natural to human beings), that she had returned from — 
distant wanderings a still greater pagan; that the witch 


I 


d the alchemist had found it. necessary to flee from Rome, 
save themselves from the Most Holy Inquisition, and that, 
ie or later, they would not escape the stake and the 


E was still as reverent as ever before Leonardo 
and deemed him his teacher—the possessor of the “secret 
wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus, the Thrice Great.” 

_ The alchemist had-brought with him from -his travels 
Many rare books, for the greater part those of the Alexan-— 
ian scholars of the time of the Ptolemies, dealing with 
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the mathematical sciences. The artist would borrow thes 
books, usually sending Giovanni, who was working in they) 
neighborhood in the Church of San Maurizio. After some time) 
Beltraffio, after his habit of old, began to drop in on then 
with increasing frequency, under any likely pretext, but ig 
teality only to see Cassandra. 
The girl, during their first meetings, was on her guard) 
against him, acting the repentant sinner, speaking of he 
desire to take the veil; but little by little, becoming ¢ 
vinced that there was naught to fear, became more trusting 
They recalled their conversations of ten years ago, when the 
had both been little more than children, in the deserted littl 
suburb beyond the Catarana dam, near the monastery 6 
Santa Redegonda; they recalled the evening of the pallid 
heat lightnings, with the stifling odor of the summer water 
of the canal, the dull muttering of the thunder that ag 
parently issued from underground, and also how she had 
foretold to him the resurrection of the Olympian gods, ar 
how she had called him to the Witches’ Sabbath. 
‘Now she was living like-a hermit; she was, or seemed & 
be ailing, and sequestered herself almost all the time (or ai 
much of it. as was not taken up with attending chure! 
services) in an isolated chamber, which she allowed no oné 
to enter, in one of the few suites in the old castle which Trew 
mained still habitable—a gloomy hall with ogive window 
looking out on the garden, now growing wild, where th 
cypresses reared up as a silent bulwark, and moss vivic 
with moisture covered hollow-trunked elms. The furnishing: 
of this room reminded one of a museum and book aml 
Here were to be found the antiquities she had brought bac 
from the Orient: fragments of Hellenic statues, dog-hea 
deities of Egypt carved in smooth black granite, engra’ 
gems of the Gnostics bearing the magic word “abrz 
which represented the three hundred and sixty-five ce 
firmaments, Byzantine parchments which time had made a 
hard as ivory, with fragments of Greek poetry from work 
which were lost forever, clay shards with cuneiform Assyria 
inscriptions, books of the Persian magi, bound in iron, ai 
papyri from Memphis, as transparently thin as the petals’ 
flowers. "4 
She told him of her wanderings, of the wonders she ha 
seen, of the desolate grandeur of temples of white marbl 
upon black cliffs. gnawed by the sea, amid the eternally bli 
Ionian waves, redolent with brine as if with the freshness 0 
the nude body of Venus Anadyomene, the Foam-Born; sh 
told him of her incredible travails, tribulations, perils, Ai 
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» when he asked what she had sought in these wander- 
gs, why she had been collecting these antiquities, enduring — 
) Many sufferings—sbe answered him in the words of her 
ther, Messer Luigi Sacrobosco: “So that I might bring the 
tad back to life!” 
‘And there sprang up a fire in her eyes which made him 
ognize the witch Cassandra of yore. 
\She had changed but little. She had the same face, de- 
vid of sorrow and joy, immobile, like the face of ancient 
ulptures—a broad, low brow, straight, narrow eyebrows, 
srnly pressed lips on which one could not imagine a smile, 
id eyes like amber, transparently yellow. But now this 
ce, refined by ill health or by a single, exceedingly keen 
ought, expressed still more clearly an austere calm and, at 
@ same time, a childlike helplessness—especially the lower 
irt, which was too narrow, small, with a somewhat promi- 
int lower lip. Her dry bushy hair, alive, more alive than 
ir face, as though it were endowed with a separate life, 
te the snakes of Medusa, surrounded her pallid face with a 
ack aureole, which made it seem still more pallid and im- 
ile, her scarlet lips still more vivid, her yellow eyes still 
ore transparent. And still more irresistibly than ten years 
a Giovanni drawn by the charm of this girl, who 
ed within him curiosity, fear and pity. 
During her travels in Greece, Cassandra had visited her 
Other’s birthplace, the dismal little town of Mistra near the 
ins of Lacedzmonia, amid the desolate, sun-parched knolls 
| Peloponnesus; there Gemistus Plethon, the last of the 
achers of Hellenic wisdom, had died half a century before. 
le had gathered the fragments of his unpublished works, 
§ letters, the reverent legends told by his disciples, who 
lieved that the soul of Plato, having come down to earth 
more from Olympus, had become incarnate in Plethon. 
| telling Giovanni about this visit she repeated a prophecy 
hich he had already heard from her during one of their 
ist talks near the Catarana dam and which had often come 
| his recollection since then—the words of Plethon, pur- 
ittedly uttered by the philosopher when he was an ancient 
'a hundred years, three years before his death: 
cA few years after my passing away the one and only 
faith will arise and shine over all the tribes and peoples 
“the earth, and all shall be converted to this one and only 
faith.” But when they asked him to just which one, 
2 Christian or the Mohammedan, he would answer: “Nei- 
r the one nor the other, but to a new, indistinguishable 
ancient Cacao fa 
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“More than half a century has passed since the death” 
Plethon,” Giovanni objected, “but his prophecy still remai 
unfulfilled. Can. it be that you still believe, Monna 
sandra?” 
“The perfect truth,” she uttered calmly, “was not 
Plethon’s possession. He was led astray in many thing 
inasmuch as there were many things he had no knowlec 
of.” Mg 
“Of what?” asked Giovanni, and suddenly, under h 
deep, intense gaze, felt his heart sink within him. . . 
Instead of answering she took down from a shelf an ole 
parchment—a tragedy by Adschylos, Prometheus. Bound= 
and read a few verses to him. Giovanni understood Gr 
little, and that which he did not understand she expl. 
to him. : 
Having enumerated his gifts to men:. oblivion in dea 
hope; fire purloined from heaven—gifts which would s 
or later make men the equals of Spe Eg Titan fo: 
the downfall of Zeus: 


“On that dread day shall be fulfilled 
A father’s-curse which Kronos, from high heavens falling, a 
Did on his Son bestow. 

And the salvation from these woes ’tis I alone 
Of all the gods can show him— 
For I a secret know.” 


Hermes, the messenger of the Olympians, proclaimed 
Prometheus: us 


“To all thy agonies expect no end 
Until such time as another, a Martyr- God, 7 
Thy tortures on Himself will take, 
And to the dead in murky Tartarus, 
Into the depths of Hades shall descend.” 


“What thinkest thou, Giovanni?” asked Cassandra, ro 
ing up the parchment. “Who is this Martyr-God, descend 
into Tartarus?” : 

Giovanni made no reply; it seemed to him that an aby 
lit up by a flash of lightning, was opening up before hi 
But Monna Cassandra continued to gaze upon bim as fix 
as before, with her clear, translucent eyes; at this inst 
she truly did resemble that ill-fated captive of Agamemn 
Cassandra the:clairvoyant virgin. i 

“Giovanni,” she added, after a short silence, “hast tt 
ever heard of a certain man who, more than ten century 
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ad dreamt of resunrecting the gods who had died, even 
hee had dreamt—one Emperor Flavius Claudius 

an?” eal 

“Juiian the Apostate?” _ ets 
\"Yes—he who did, alas, appear an Apostate not only to — 
§ enemies the Galileans but even to himself, yet dared not 
one, inasmuch as he had but poured new wine into old 
ineskins; the Hellenes, as well as the Christians, could well ~~ 
ive styled him Apostate—” mh 
\Giovanni told her about a mystery play by Lorenzo de — ie 
‘edici, the Magnifico, which he-had once seen in Florence, «| 
iving to do with the martyrdom of Paolo and San Giovanni, 
fo youths who had been put to death by Julian the aE 
postate for their Christian faith. So struck had he been : 
r several lines in the play that he had remembered them— 
hong others, the outcry of Julian as, pierced by the sword 
\St. Mercury, he was about to die: | 


| O Christo Galileo, tu hai pur vinto— 
(0 Ohvise of ‘Galiles; ‘Thine is thé victory!) 


“Listen, Giovanni” Cassandra resumed, “there is a strange- 
id lamentable mystery about the fate of this man. Both,I = 
\y—Cesar Julian as well as Plethon the sage—were equally = 
_ error, inasmuch as they possessed but half the truth which, 
ithout the other, is but a falsehood; both had failed to | 
member the prophecy of the Titan: that the gods would 
come resurgent only when the Radiant Ones would unite 
ith the Tenebrous Ones, the-heaven above with the heaven 
‘low, and when that which had been twain would be but 
fe. This they had failed to grasp, and so they yielded up 
leir souls for the Olympian gods all in vain—” 
|She paused, as though hesitating to finish what she was 
lying, and then added quietly: 0 aa 
“If thou didst but know, Giovanni—if I could but tell 

lee all, to the very end! But no, the time is not come yet.. 
or the nonce I will say but this: there is one god among 
i¢ Olympian gods who is nearest of all to his subterranean 
tethren, a god radiant and dark as the twilight preceding 
i¢ break of morn, as merciless as death, who came down = 
} earth and did bestow upon. mortals a nepenthe against = — 
ortality—a new flame lit from the flame of Prometheus— : 
tntained in his own blood, in the intoxicating juice of the 
pevines. And who among men, O my brother, shall under- 
ad and proclaim to the universe wherein the Wisdom of 
One Crowned with Clusters of Grapes is like to the wis- 


' 


said: ‘I am the true vine’? 8’ And that He, even as the god 
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dom of the One Crowned with Thorns—of Him Who hi 


~ Dionysos, doth intoxicate the world with His blood? 


ne - thou comprehended whereof I speak, Giovanni? If thou hi 


' not, keep silent and question me not, inasmuch as there i 


2g mystery herein, which may not be spoken of yet—” 


5 
¥ 


“2 


Latterly a daring of thought, hitherto unknown, had 2 
‘peared in Giovanni. He feared naught, since he had naug 


Ss 


to lose. He knew that neither the faith of Fra Benedetto n 
_ the knowledge of Leonardo would allay his torment, resol 
_ the contradictions from which his soul was dying. Only 


the dark prophecies of Cassandra did there seem to him 


be probably the most fearful, yet the sole, way to reconcilit 


them, and upon this last way he walked after her with 1 
daring of despair. 
They were drawing ever nearer to each other. 


‘On one occasion he asked her why she was dissemblif 


-and hiding from men that which she deemed to be the™ 


_ “Not all things are for all men,” retorted Cassandra. “TI 
confession of martyrs, as well as the miracle and the porter 
are necessary only to the mob, inasmuch as only those wi 


-do not believe to the utmost die for their faith, that they m 
prove it to themselves and others. But perfect faith is perf 
knowledge. Dost thou think, for instance, that the deatiad 
Pythagoras would have proved the truths of geometry he B 
discovered? Perfect faith is mute, and the truth of it is 
confession, even as the master hath said: ‘Know ye all 
yet let none know you.’ ” 


“What master?” asked Giovanni, and reflected: “This mig hit 


_have been said by Leonardo—he, too, knoweth all men, but” 


known of none.’ 


_ “The Egyptian Gnostic, Basilides,” answered Cassandr: | 
and explained that the great teachers of the first ages % 
- Christianity, for whom perfect faith and perfect knowled 


were identical, were called Gnostics—the Knowers. And s 
imparted certain legends to him, strange and at times | 
monstrous that they sounded like a delirium. 


He was particularly struck by one of them—the teach 


of the Alexandrian Ophites, or Serpent Worshipers, con: 


ing the creation of the universe and of man. “Above all f 
- heavens was Darkness, innominable, immobile, ingenerat 
_ more beautiful in its splendor than all light, the Father B 


yond All Knowing, Iarip dyvwoos—the Abyss and the 


lence. His Only Begotten Daughter, the Supreme Wisdo 


of God, having become separated from the Father, came 1 


know being, and Her brow was overcast, and She knew s 
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Bana the Gan WEdier eorow. was Jaldabaoth, the Creative 


|| Mother, plunged even deeper into being than she, and 
ated the universe of the flesh, a distorted image of the 
fitual universe, and in that universe of the flesh was man, 


Witness to His might. But certain elemental spirits, 


it of the earth only a senseless mass of flesh, crawling in 
itoplastic ooze like a worm. And when they brought this 
ss to their king, Jaldabaoth, that He might breathe life 
9 it, the Supreme Wisdom of God, taking pity upon man, 


rath of fleshly life, She breathed into man through the lips 
'Jaldabaoth that divine wisdom which She had received 
m the Father Beyond All Knowing. And that pitiable 
sive man, the dust of the dust of the earth, the ash of 
through whom the Creative god had wanted to mani- 
his omnipotence, suddenly became immeasurably higher 
n its Creator, became the image and likeness not of Jalda- 
but of the true God, the Father Beyond All Knowing. 
fd man lifted his face up out of the ashes. And the 
teative god at the sight of the creature which was-exempt 
pm His domination was wroth and filled with horror. And 
& directed His eyes, blazing with the fire of consuming 
alousy, into the very depths of matter, into the primordial 
ack ooze; and there their somber flame and all His face 
reflected as in a mirror,;-and this-image became the 
1 of Darkness, the Ophiomorph, the Serpentiform, 
awling and crafty—Satan, the Wisdom Accursed. And with 
s help Jaldabaoth created the three kingdoms of nature, 
id into the very depth of these, as into a noisome dungeon, 
d he cast man and give him the Law: Do thus and thus, 
id do not do the other, and shouldst thou transgress against 
é Law thou shalt die the death_—inasmuch as Jaldabaoth 
1 was hoping to enslave His creature through the yoke of 
e€ Law, through the fear of evil and death. But the Great 
fisdom of God, the Liberatrice, did not abandon man and, 
ving come to love him, She loved him unto’ the end, 
id did send him a Consoler, the Spirit of Knowledge, the 
tpentiform, the Winged One, the Angel of the Dawn, Who 
like unto the morning star, He to Whom the saying ‘Be ye 
ise as serpents’ ®* applies. And He came down to men and 
id: eae and ye shall come to know, and your eyes shall be 
ed, and ye shall be as gods.’ 8° 


. He desired to be alone and, having fallen away from 


dse task it was to reflect-the grandeur of his Creator and 


ge who aided Jaldabaoth, contrived to mold out of the 


inged Herself upon the Son of her freedom and sorrow 4 re 
| that he had fallen away from Her and, together with the —_ 


a7, 
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z crafty Serpent, living under the dread of death, crawling | 


“People of the crowd, the children of ‘hts acne fa 
dra concluded, “‘are truly the children of Jaldabaoth a 


‘Teptiles under the oppression of the Law. But the children 
light, the Knowers, the Gnostics, the chosen ones of Soph 
_ those initiated into the mysteries of the Highest Wisdo 
_ Spurn all laws, transgress all limits; they are unseizable 
~ spirits, free as gods; they have wings; they are not exal 


if by good, and in evil they remain pure, even as gold do 


amid mire. And the Angel of the Dawn, Who is like u 
the star that glimmers in the crepuscule of morn, lead 
them through life and death, through evil and good, throu 
_ all the banes and horrors of Jaldabaoth’s universe to E 
Mother, Sophia, the Supreme Wisdom of God, and throu 
_ Her into the bosom of Darkness the Innominable, Ligh 
teigneth over all the heavens and abysses, the Immobile,’ the 
Ingenerate One, Who is more beautiful in His splendor thi 
all light—into the bosom of the Father Beyond All | 
ing doth He lead them.” ; 
As he listened to this tradition of the Ophites Giovai 
compared Jaldabaoth with Kronion, the Ancient of Da 
Zeus, the divine spark of Sophia with the fire of Pron 
~ theus; the beneficent Serpent, the light-bearing Angel, Luci 
with the chained Titan. 
Thus, in all ages and among all nations—in the trag 
of Aéschylos, in the legends of the Gnostics, in the life 
- Emperor Julian the Apostate, in the teaching of Plethon } 
Sage—he found distant echoes of a great discord and str 
gle, kindred to those which filled his own heart. His sort 
deepened, and was quieted by the consciousness that e@\ 
ten centuries ago men were already suffering, struggling w 
~ the same “double-minded thoughts,” perishing from © 
same contradictions and temptations, as he. a 
_ There were moments when he would awaken from’ 
thoughts as if from deep drink or from fevered deliri 
whereupon it would seem to him that Monna Cassandra ¥ 
merely feigning to be strong and fatidical and an epopt (0) 
mystery, but that in reality she was just as utterly i ignom 
just as much astray, as he was; both of them were still 1 
pitiable, lost and helpless children than they had been 
years before, and this new Witches’ Sabbath of semidiy. 
semi-Satanic wisdom was still more insane than the Wit 
__ Sabbath to which she had been inviting him on a ‘imal a 
which she now disdained as an amusement of the rabble. 
became frightened; he wanted to take flight. But it was t 
late. The power of curiosity, as SaiGne as an Obsespiona dr 
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to ice and he felt ‘that he would never leave her until 
Came to know everything to the end—whether he saved 
elf or perished, it would be together with her. 


At this time there arrived in Milan a famous Doctor of 
leology, the inquisitor Fra Giorgio da Casale. Pope Julius 


feat-laden Bulls. The sisters of the nunnery and Monna 


“alarmed by the rumors of the unprecedented spread of © ta 
raft in Lombardy, had dispatched him thither with — 


ssandra’s protectors in the palace of the archbishop fore. 


wned her of her danger. Fra Giorgio was the same member 


barely managed to escape in Rome. They knew that 


mld avail to deliver them, and decided to seek conceal- 
mt in France and, if need be, still farther away—even in 
land, or Scotland. 
the morning, two days before their departure, Giovanni 
is conversing with Monna Cassandra in her study as was 
sir custom—in the secluded chamber in the Palazzo Car- 
agnola. The sun, penetrating into the windows through the 
ick black branches of the cypresses, seemed pallid, like 
onlight; the face of the girl appeared especially beautiful. 
| immobile. Only now, before their separation, did Gio- 
understand how near she was to him. He asked if they 
mild see each other again, and if she would reveal to him 
ultimate mystery of which she had so often spoken. 
andra bestowed a glance upon him and in silence took 
of a casket a flat, quadrangular, transparently green 
ne. This was the famous ‘Tabula Smaragdina,” or emerald 
reputed to have been found in a cavern near the city 
‘Memphis, clasped in the hands of the mummy of a certain 
rificator who, according to the legend, had been a reincar- 
tion of Hermes Trismegistus, of the Egyptian Horus, the 
d of the boundary line, the guide of the dead into the realm 
‘shades. On one side of the emerald were cut in Coptic, on’ 
; other in ancient Hellenic characters four lines: 


Ovpavo avw ovpavo Kara 
; Acrepa avw acrepa Karu 
Tay ayw may Tovro Karo 
Tavra haBe kar evTvxe. | 


(Heaven above—heaven below: 

Stars above—stars below, 

All that is above is also below— 

If thou comprehendest,“weal betide thee.) 


= Inquisition whom Monna Cassandra and Messer Galeot- — 


they were to fall into his clutches once more no protection 
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thick as oil, of a strange bouquet and aureately rose in hu 


_ thing to the end. But now, as is the custom before parting, 
us drain a friendly stirrup cup.” 


“What means this?” asked Giovanni. 
“Come to me tonight,” she said quietly and solemnly, 
shall tell thee all that I myself know—dost hear?—eve! 


She got out a small round vessel of clay, sealed with wa 
such as are used in the Far East; poured out some wine, 


into an ancient goblet of chrysolite, carved near its Ti 
with a representation of the god Dionysos and bacchant 


_and, approaching the window, raised up the cup, as thoug 


/ 


‘ Dionysos-Galilean.” 


_ Catarana dam, amid the flashing of the pallid heat lightnin 


_ white as the marble of sculptures, within its aureole of 


of the last mystery, inasmuch as his face is as beautiful” 
if in him an Olympian God were joined with a subterrané¢ 


‘rite, she drank half the cup and then offered it to Gio 


for a votive libation. In the ray of the pallid sun the nak 
bodies of the bacchantes on its translucent sides took ¢ 
living glow from the rosy wine as though it were their bloc 
as they danced to the glory of the god crowned with cluste 
of grapes. te 

“There was a time, Giovanni,” she uttered still more quiet 
and solemnly, “when JI thought thy master Leonardo possess 


Titan. But now I perceive that he doth but strive yet doth t 
attain, that he seeketh but findeth not, that he knoweth t 
doth not realize. He is a forerunner for him that come 
after him, and who is greater than he. Let us, then, dri 
together, brother of mine, this stirrup cup to the Unkno! 
whom we are both summoning—to the ultimate Reconc 

And reverently, as though performing a great myst 


“Fear not,” she said, “there are no forbidden Chari 
it. This wine is without sin and holy; ’tis from the vin 
growing on the knolls of Nazareth. This is the purest blood. 


When he had drunk, she, placing her hands on his she 
ders with a trusting caress, uttered in a rapid, stealthy ‘wl 
per: 

“Come, then, if thou wouldst know all; come, I shall 
thee the secret which I have never told: anyone—I st 
reveal the last torment and joy, in which we shall be togeth 
forever, as brother and'sister, as bride and groom!” 4 

And within a ray of the sun, penetrating through the thi 
branches of the cypresses, a ray as pallid as though of ft 
moon—even as. on that memorable ominous night on > 


—she drew close to him her immobile, ominous fa 


/ 
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flet as blood, with eyes as yellow as amber. 


Svanni, and the thought came to him: 
‘The White She-Demon!” 


ie 
Pi 


‘the deserted lane of della Vigni, before the garden wall 


8 knocked for a long while; no one opened. He approached 
om another side, from the street of Sant’ Agnese, the gates 


se the dread news: the Inquisitor of Pope Julius II, Fra 
rgio da Casale, had made a sudden appearance in Milan, 
| had ordered Galeotto Sacrobosco the alchemist to be 
zed forthwith, as well as his niece, Monna Cassandra, as 
fsons under greatest suspicion of practicing black magic, 
aleotto had managed to flee. Monna Cassandra was im- 
i in the torture chambers. of the Most Holy Inquisition. 
[Learning of this, Leonardo turned with appeals and peti- 
ms for the unfortunate girl to his well-wishers, Florimond 
Oberte, chief. treasurer of Louis XII, and to Charles d’Am- 


ise, the Viceroy of the French King in Milan. Giovanni 


fers and making inquiries at the Judgment Hall of the In- 
isition, situated near the Cathedral, in the palace of the 


tchbishop. ; 
Here he became acquainted with the chief clerk of Fra 
orgio, one Fra Michele da Valverde, a Magister of The- 


awest Flail for Witches, wherein, among other things, it 
proved that the so-called Nocturnal Goat, Hyrcus Noc- 
nus, who presided at the Witches’ Sabbath, was the nearest 
Issible kin to the goat which on a time the Hellenes used to 


raffio. He took—or pretended to take—the liveliest con- 
for the fate of Cassandra, and believed in her inno- 


ardo, “the greatest of the Christian masters,” as he ex- 


questioned the pupil concerning the life, 


the chill of a familiar horror darted through the heart of | 


; the hour agreed upon he was standing before the wicket | 


frounding the castle of Carmagnola. The door was locked. 


| the adjacent Maggiore nunnery and learned from the 


so exerted himself, running about, carrying the master’s — 


¥y, who had written a book concerning black magic, The _ 


r in sacrifice to the god Dionysos, amid lascivious dances — “ai 
choral songs, which dances and songs eventually formed 
origin of tragedy. Fra Michele was sneakily amiable to 


hair, as alive as the snakes of Medusa, with lips as 


; and, at the same time, dissembling as an ardent admirer — He’ 


' . Were in vain, Fra Michele took occasion to announce one da 
“that, despite the short term of their acquaintance, he ha 


Lilt ip crite ali 


_Jearned his speech at the Sabbath. ‘My children,’ he Hh 


~ 


_ Bress with them. The monk explained how the fiends, now 
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~ habits, studies and ideas of the master. However, the mome 
' the conversation touched upon Leonardo, Giovanni would 


his duty to forewarn him of the danger threatening him fro 
Messer da Vinci, suspected of sorcery and black magic. 


‘signs whereby men can distinguish the changeling infant 


“who took on, at will, the shape either of man or woman, 


on his guard and would rather have died than betray U 
master with a single word. Becoming convinced that trickeri 


come to love Giovanni as a brother, and that he deemed 


“Tis a lie!” exclaimed Giovanni. “He never occupied hin 
self with black magic, and even—” a 
Beltraffio did not. finish. The inquisitor gave him a pre 
longed look. 
“What would you say, Messer Giovanni?” 
*“Nay—‘tis naught.” 
“You do not want to be frank with me, my friend. For 
know—you wanted to say: ‘Messer Leonardo does not belie: 
even in the possibility of black magic.’ ” x 
“I did not want to say that,” Giovanni pe himse 
“However, were he even not to believe, can it possibly be) 
proof of guilt?” 
“The Devil,” the monk retorted with a quiet smile, “is 
most excellent logician. At times he nonplusses his most” 
perienced opponents. From a certain witch we recenl 


Said, ‘rejoice and make merry, inasmuch as with the aid | 
our new allies, the men of science who, denying the mig 
of the Devil, do by that very thing dull the sword of ¢ 
Most Holy Inquisition, we shall within a short time gain col 
plete victory and shall spread Our dominion throughout 
Creation.’ ” a 
Calmly and assuredly did Fra Michele speak of the mio 
incredible actions of the Unclean Power; for instance, of. 


born of fiends and witches: while always remaining sma 
they are considerably heavier than normal infants at bre; 
weighing from 60 to 75 pounds, constantly caterwauli 
and sucking dry the milk of five or six wet nurses at a tin 
He knew with mathematical nicety, the number of | 
chief rulers of Hades—572; as for the subjects, the jur 
fiends of different ranks, their number was 7,405,926. 

But Giovanni was especially struck by his discourse ¢ 
cerning the Incubi and Succubi—hermaphroditic demon 


that, by tempting people, they might enter into carnal cc 
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Soliditying the air, now purloining corpses from the gallows, 
did form bodies for their lust—which bodies, however, dur- 
‘ing the most vehement caresses remained cold, like corpses. 
‘He was citing the words of St. Augustine, who denied the 
‘existence of the Antipodes as a blasphemous heresy, and had 
no doubt of the existence of Incubi and Succubi; these, on a 
‘time—so it seemed—had been revered by pagans under the 
appellation of fauns, satyrs, nymphs, hamadryads, and 
other deities, dwelling in trees, water and air. 

“Even as in antiquity,’ Fra Michele added on his own 
authority, “the unclean gods and goddesses would descend 
to mortals for their abominable miscegenation, so even now, 
in precisely the same way, not only the lesser but even the 
mightiest of demons—as, for instance, Apollo and Bacchos 
'—can appear as Incubi; or Diana and Venus as Succubi.” 

__ From these words Giovanni could conclude that the White 
'She-Demon, who had been haunting him all his life, was the 
succubus Aphrodite. 

| Sometimes Fra Michele would invite him into the Judg- 
‘ment Hall during a trial—probably still hoping, sooner or 
‘later, to find in him a confederate and an informer, knowing 
_by experience the corrupting fascination of the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Overcoming his fear and aversion, Giovanni did 
noi refuse to be present at the interrogations and tortures, 
because he, in his turn, had hopes, if not of lightening the 
‘fate of Cassandra, at least of learning something about her.~ 


|Partly in the Judgment Hall, partly from the stories of the 
‘Inquisitor, Giovanni learned almost incredible instances, in 
| which. the ludicrous was combined with the horrible. 

One witch, an altogether young little thing, having re- 
pented and returned to the bosom of the Church, blessed her 
|torturers for that they had saved her from the claws of Satan, - 
‘enduring all tortures with infinite fortitude and meekness, 
joyously and quietly waiting for death in the belief that the 
temporary fire would deliver her from the eternal; the only 
‘thing she implored from her judges was to cut the Devil 
fout of her hand, which He had apparently entered in the 
guise of a sharp spindle. The Holy Fathers called in an experi- 
‘enced chirurgeon. But, despite the large fee offered him, the 
lleech refused to cut out the Devil, fearing lest the fiend 
'wring his neck during the operation. 

| Another witch, the robust and comely widow of a bread- 
sage was accused of begetting several changelings during 
liaison with the Devil of eighteen years’ duration. This 
ortunate creature, during the most fearful tortures, would, 

y turns, pray, bark like a dog, or turn numb from pain, los- 
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ing speech and consciousness, so that they had to open her 
mouth by force with a special wooden contrivance, to com- 
pel her to speak; finally, tearing herself out of the hands of 
her executioners, she fell upon her judges with a frenzied 
scream: “I have given my soul up to the Devil, and shall be- 
long to Him forever!”—and fell down lifeless. 

Monna Sidonia, Cassandra’s reputed aunt, who had also 
been seized, in order to escape the tortures, had one night set 
fire to the straw litter on which she lay in prison and suffo- 
cated from the smoke. 

A half-witted little crone, a ragpicker, was proven to-have 
gone to the Sabbath every night astride her own daughter, 
Whose arms and legs were maimed, and whom the devils, it 
was claimed, used to shoe with horseshoes. Good-naturedly 
and slyly winking to the judges, as though they were 
volved with her in a prearranged prank, the little crone 
ingly agreed with all the accusations brought against he 
She felt very chill. “The little fire! The little fire!” she mum 
bled in her joy, spluttering from laughter as very little chil- 
dren do, and rubbing her hands as she was led up to t 
flaming bonfire to be burned at the stake. “God send yo 
health, my dear little ones—at last I shall warm myself!” 

A girl of ten or so, without shame or fear told the jud 
how one evening, in the cattle yard her mistress, a dé 
woman, had given her a piece of bread and butter, sprink 
over with something sour-sweet and very tasty. This 
been a devil: When she had eaten the bread, a tomcat y 
eyes blazing like coals ran up to her and began rubb 
against her, purring and arching his’ back. She had gone 
him into a barn and there, on the straw, given herself 
to him, and many times, in mischievous play, without I 
ing it any evil, permitted him all he desired. The dai 
woman had said: “See what a bridegroom thou hast!” A 
after that she gave birth to a great white worm with a bi 
head, the size of an infant at breast. She had buried it 
a pile of manure. But the tomcat had come to her, scratche 
her all up, and in a human voice bidden her nurture th 
child, the greedy worm, with milk fresh from the cow. 
girl told this with such exactness and detail, gazing at 
inquisitors with such innocent eyes, that-it was hard 
decide whether she was lying with’ a strange aimless men 
dacity, at times natural to children, or whether she W 
raving in delirium: im 

But an especial, unforgettable horror was aroused in Gic 
vanni by a sixteen-year-old witch of unusual beauty, wh« 
to all the questions and admonitions of her judges replies 


Z 
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ith ever the same obstinate, undeviatingly imploring cry: 
Burn me! Burn me!” She asserted that the Devil was “‘lei- 
irely walking about in her body as though in his own house,” 
nd that when “he was scampering, rolling within her spine, 
ist like a rat under the floor,” there was such an eerie, such 
languorous feeling in her heart that if her arms had not 
een pinioned or if she had not been tied up with ropes at 
uch times, she would have smashed her head against a wall. 
'f repentance and forgiveness she would not hear, inas- 
tuch as she deemed herself pregnant by the Devil, irre- 
rievably lost, condemned even in life by the Eternal Judg- 
gent, and implored that she be burned before the monster 
yas born. She was an orphan and very rich. After her death 
er enormous estate was to pass into the hands of a dis- 
ant relative, a miserly old man. The Holy Fathers knew 
hat if this unfortunate remained among the living, she 
yould donate all her riches for the work of the Inquisition, 
nd therefore endeavored to save her but in vain. Finally 
hey sent to her a priest who was famed for his skill in soft- 
ning the hearts of obdurate sinners. When he began as- 
uring her that there was not, nor could be, any sin what- 
oever which the Lord had not redeemed with His Blood, 
md that He would forgive all, she answered with her fear- 
ui cry: “He will not forgive, He will not forgive—that I . 
now! Burn me, or I shall lay hands on myself!” As Fra 
Viichele expressed it, “Her soul thirsted after the holy fire, 
‘ven as a wounded hart thirsteth after a spring of waters.” 
The Grand Inquisitor, Fra Giorgio da Casale, was a bowed 
ittle old man, with a peaked, pale little-face which was kind- 
y, calm and simple, making one think of the face of St. 
‘rancis. According to the words of those who knew him 
ntimately he was “the meekest of men on earth,” most dis- 


nterested, a keeper of fasts, like one who had taken a vow 


f silence and virginally continent. At times, when Giovanni 
vould contemplate his face closely, it seemed to him that 
here really was no malice or guile in him, that he suffered 
nore than his victims, and tortured and burned them out of 
compassion, because he. believed it impossible to save them 
rom the eternal fire in any other way. But at times, espe- 
jally during the most refined tortures and monstrous con- 
essions, there would suddenly glimmer in the eyes of Fra 
siorgio an expression such that Giovanni could not decide 
vho was more dreadful, more insane—the judges or the 
udged. 

On one occasion an old witch, a midwife, told the inquisi- 
ors how, by Peeing down her thumb, she was wont to 


e. 
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crush in the crowns of newborn babes, and had by this 
means done to death more than two hundred infants, with- 
out any purpose, merely because she liked the way the soft 
little skulls of the children crunched, just like eggshells. De- 
scribing this amusement she laughed with such laughter that 
a chill ran down Giovanni's back— and suddenly it ap- 
peared to him that the old inquisitor’s eyes were burning with’ 
the same voluptuous glow as the witch’s. And although at the 
ext instant he thought that he had merely imagined this, 
still the impression of an unspeakable horror persisted in bis 
soul. 

Another time, with humble remorse, Fra Giorgio con= 
fessed that, more than by all his other sins he was tor 
mented by his conscience because many years ago, “out of a 
criminal compassion, inspired by the Devil,” he had ordered’ 
Some seven-year-old children, suspected of lustful congress 
Which incubi and succubi, instead of being burned, to be 
merely flogged with twigs on the square before the fires 
Wherein their fathers and mothers were burning. 

The madness which reigned within the torture chambers 6: 
the Inquisition among both the victims and executioners) 
was spreading through the city. People of common sense be 
lieved in that which they laughed at as silly tales during of 
dinary times. Denunciations multiplied. Servants pointed out 
their masters, children their parents. One poor crone was 
burned merely because she had said: “May the Devil help 
me, God will not!” Another was declared a witch because 
her cow was, in the opinion of her neighbors, giving ; 
times as much milk as she should have been. 4 

The Devil, in the shape of a dog, got in the habit of drop= 
ping in almost every day after the Ave Maria at the nunnery 
of Santa Maria della Scala, and did defile in turn all the 
nuns, from the sixteen-year-old novice to the decrepit ab- 
bess, not only in their cells, but in the church proper, during 
services. The sisters at Santa Maria became so used to the 
Devil that they no longer feared him and were not ashamed’ 
before him. And this had been going on for eight years. 

In the mountainous settlements near Bergamo had been 
found one and forty cannibal - witches, who sucked the 
blood and devoured the flesh of unchristened babes. Con: 
victed in Milan itself were thirty priests, who baptized chil- 
dren “not in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, but in the name of the Devil”; women who dedicated 
their unborn children to Satan; girls and boys from three to: 
six who, tempted of the Devil, had given themselves up to 
unspeakable lechery with Him—experienced inquisitors reco 
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“nized these children by a particular glitter in their eyes, by 
their languishing smile, and their moist, exceedingly red lips. 
There was no way of saving them except consigning them to 

‘the flames. 

And most frightening of all seemed the fact that, keeping 
pace with the growing zeal of the Fathers Inquisitors, the 
fiends not only did not desist from their malicious pranks 


but, on the contrary, multiplied them as though they were _ 


working up a relish for that sort of thing and getting playful. 
In the abandoned laboratory of Messer Galeotto Sacrobosco 
they found an unusually fat, shaggy devil; some asserted it 
‘had been found alive, others that it had died very recently 
but was exceedingly well preserved—imprisoned, so it was 
told, within a lentil-shaped crystal; and although, upon in- 
vestigation, it proved to be no devil at all but a flea, which 
the alchemist had been studying through a magnifying glass, 
many still remained convinced that this was a veritable devil, 
but that he had metamorphosed himself into a flea in the 
hands of the Inquisitors to make mock of them. 


All things seemed possible; the line of demarcation be- 


tween reality and delirium was vanishing. Rumors were rife 
that Fra Giorgio had discovered in Lombardy the compact 
of twelve thousand witches and wizards, who had sworn to 
‘bring about within three years such bad crops through all 
Italy that people would be compelled to devour one another 
like savage beasts. 

The Grand Inquisitor himself, an experienced commander 
in the Army of Christ, who had made a study of the devices 
of the enemy, experienced bewilderment, almost fear, be- 
fore this onslaught of the Satanic cohorts. 

“J know not wherein this will end,” Fra Michele had once 


said in a frank discussion with Giovanni. “The more of them - 


we burn the more new ones spring up out of their ashes.” 
_ The usual tortures—Spanish boots (iron stocks, gradually 
constricted by screws, until the bones of the victims 


crunched), tearing out nails with red-hot pincers—all seemed ~ 


child’s play by comparison with the new refined tortures in- 
vented by that “meekest of men,” Fra Giorgio; for instance, 


the tormentum insomniae, or torture by sleeplessness, which 


consisted of driving the accused through the passages of the 


prison for several days and nights, without allowing them — 


to fall asleep, till their feet were raw with sores and the un- 

‘fortunates went mad. But even at these tortures did the 
Enemy laugh, inasmuch as His strength.could prevail over 
hunger, sleep, thirst, iron and fire, even as the spirit can 
prevail over the flesh. wd 
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In vain did the judges have recourse to guiles: leading the 
witches into a torture chamber backwards, so that their gaze 
might not bewitch the judge nor inspire him with a criminal 
pity; stripping the women and children mother-naked and 
Shaving them without leaving a hair on their bodies before 
torture, to facilitate the search for the stigma diabolicum, or 
the Seal of the Devil, which, hiding under the skin or in the” 
hair, made the witches insensible to pain; making them drink” 
holy water and asperging them therewith; thurifying the in-" 
struments of torture with labdanum and consecrating them” 
With particles of the Oblation of the Lamb and of the relics 
of saints; girding the waist of each witch with a linen band” 
the length of,the Lord’s body, and. hanging thereto scraps of | 
paper on which were traced the words uttered on the Cross 
by the. Savior. Naught availed: the Enemy triumphed over all 
these sanctities. 

The nuns, who were fepentant of their lustful cohabitas) 
tion with the Devil, averred that he had gone into them bes! 
tween two Ave Marias and that, even while having the Holy” 
Communion in their mouths, they. felt their accursed lover 
defiling them with the most shameless of caresses. aged aa 
the unfortunates confessed that their “bodies belonged to 
Him together with their souls.” 

Through the lips of the witches in the judgment hall the 
Wily One derided the inquisitors, uttering such blasphemies” 
that the most intrepid felt their hair stand up on end, and) 
He nonplussed the Doctors and Magisters of Theology with a 
most cunningly spun web of sophisms, the most refined the- 
ological contradictions, or elsé exposed them with questions 
full of such a clairvoyance of their hearts that the judges 
were transformed into the judged, the accusers became 
accused. 

The despondence of the citizens reached its extreme with 
the spread of the rumor of a denunciation, supported by in 
controvertible proofs, purportedly received by the Pope, t0) 
the effect that the wolf in sheep’s clothing who had pene«: 
trated into the fold of the Pastor, that the servant of the: 
Devil who pretended to be His persecutor so that he might 
all the more surely send to perdition the flock of Christ, that: 
the very head of the Satanic cohorts—was none other thar 
Fra Giorgio da Casale, the Grand Inquisitor appointed by 
Julius IT. 

By the words and actions of the judges Beltraffio could 
conclude that the power of the Devil seemed to them equal 
the power of God, and that it was. not. at all known whic! 
would prove the victor in this single combat, He wondered 
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how these two teachings—that of the Inquisitor, Fra 
Giorgio, and that of the witch Cassaridra—coincided in their 
extremes, inasmuch as for both of them the.sky above was 
equal to the sky below, the meaning of human life consisted 
of the conflict of two abysses within the heart of man—_ 
|with but this sole difference: that the witch was still seeking 
\a perhaps unattainable reconcilement of this conflict, whereas 
‘the Inquisitor was fanning its flames and intensifying itsifig 
| hopelessness. 


| And in the image of the Devil, with whom Fra Giorgio 


lwas so hopelessly contending, in the image of the Serpentine 


\One, the Reptilian, the Sly, Giovanni recognized the image _ 


—dimmed, as though in a tarnished, distorting mirror—of the 
Beneficent Serpent, the Winged One, the Ophiomorphos, Son 
| of the Superior Liberating Wisdom, the Light-Bearer, like to 
‘the Morning Star—the image of Lucifer or of Prometheus 
‘the Titan. The impotent hatred of his enemies, the sorry ser- 
‘vants of Jaldabaoth, seemed a new paean of victory for the 
Invincible One. 

At this time Fra Giorgio announced to the people a mag- 
mificent festival, set to take place in a few days, to rejoice 
“the hearts of the faithful children of the Church of Christ: 
‘the auto-da-fé on the Piazza Broletto of one hundred and 


thirty-nine wizards and witches. Upon hearing this from Fra 


‘Michele, Giovanni uttered, paling: 

“But what about Monna Cassandra?” 

|| Despite the hypocritical communicativeness of the monk, 
\\Giovanni knew naught about her to that very day. 

|| “Monna Cassandra,” answered the Dominican, “has been 
condemned together with the others, although she deserveth 
a punishment much more. Fra Giorgio deemeth ther the most 
powerful of all the witches he ever encountered. So in- 
|superable are the spells of insensibility which gird her about 
\during tortures that, to say naught of confession or repen- 
|tance, we have not, in the end, succeeded in getting a single 
|word nor a moan out of her—we have not heard as much 
jas the sound of her voice.” 

| And, having said this, he looked into the eyes of Giovanni 
with a penetrating gaze, as if in expectation. A thought 
flashed through Beltraffio’s mind to end everything at once— 
to inform against himself, to confess that he was a confed- 
jerate of Cassandra’s, that he might perish with her. He did 
fot do so not out of fear, but out of indifference—a strange 
sthargy which possessed him more and more during the last 
days, and resembling the “spells of insensibility” which 
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had girt the witch when she was being tortured, He was 
calm as the dead are calm. 

Later on the eve of the day designated for the auto-da-fé 
of the witches and wizards Beltraffio was sitting in Leonar-~ 
do’s studio. The master was finishing a drawing which - 
showed the tendons and muscles of.the upper arm and shoul-— 
der—he found them all the more interesting since they had 
to put into motion the levers of his flying machine. His face 
On this’ evening seemed to Giovanni especially splendid. De= | 
Spite its first wrinkles which had deepened recently, after 7 
the death of Monna Lisa, it evinced utter tranquillity and 
the clarity of contemplation. i. 

Lifting his eyes occasionally. from his work he woulc 
glance at his pupil. Both were silent. Giovanni had long since 
given up expecting anything from the master and no longe 
hoped for anything. No doubt could exist for him that Le- 
onardo knew about the horrors of the Inquisition, about they 
impending execution of Monna Cassandra and the other un= 


asked himself what the master was thinking of all this. © 
On finishing the drawing Leonardo inscribed on the side 
margin of the same sheet, above the delineation of the sinews 
and muscles of the shoulder: “And thou, O man, who 
contemplating the wondrous creations of nature, as shown im 
these drawings—shouldst thow consider it criminous to dé: 
stroy my work, consider how much more criminous it is f 
deprive a man of life; reflect also that the edifice of the body, 
Which seemeth so perfect to thee, is as naught by comparisot 
with the soul which dwelleth in that edifice, inasmuch as, 1O 
matter what that soul may be, it is after all something di- 
vine. And, judging by its reluctance to quit the body, its la= 
mentation and sorrow are not without cause. Hinder it noty 
therefore, from dwelling within the body it hath created, 
for as long as it may so desire, and let not thy guile or 
malice destroy this life, so splendidly beautiful that, ver 
he that valueth it not deserveth it not.” 
While the master was writing the pupil was gazing upor 
his: serene face, finding therein the same hopeless consolatio 
which a wayfater, astray in a desert and expiring from sule” 
triness and thirst, may find in gazing upon distant snows 
topped mountains. 
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the following day Beltraffio did not leave his room. He — 
ad felt unwell since morning, and his head ached. He lay in 
td till evening, in a half-daze, thinking of naught., ae 
| When it had grown dark, there was heard over the city an 


usual clangor of bells, calling to one another—a clangor . a 
lat was both funereal and festal—and a faint but persistent 


ad repulsive odor of something burned spread through the 


(®. This odor made his head ache still worse and he began ~ tows 


| feel nausea. He went out into the street. 


“The day had been sultry, with the air humid and warm, 
; in a bath—one of those days which occur in Lombardy _ 
uring the sirocco, in late summer and early in autumn, 
here had been no rain, yet moisture was dripping from the =~ 


fs and trees. The brick pavement glistened. And under 
open sky, in the turbidly yellow viscid fog the evil odor 
something burned was still stronger. Despite the late hour 
le streets were thronged. All the people were coming from 


c it seemed to him that all whom he met were in the 
ame half-daze as Berney wanted to awaken, and could 


i The ad was oneang with an indistinct low hum. Sud- 
enly, by fragmentary words which chanced to reach bim— 
yncerming the one hundred and thirty-nine wizards and 
itches just burned, concerning Monna Cassandra—he 
erstood the reason for the fearful odor which was pursu- 
; him: it was the stench of charred human bodies, ; 
Quickening his step he almost broke into a run, without 
elf knowing the direction he was taking, colliding with 
eople, staggering as if in drink, shivering in a chill and feel- 
ms haze was pursuing him, enveloping him, suffocating 
im, penetrating into his lungs, nauseating him and garrot- 
2g his temples with dully nagging pain. 
5 He did not remember how he made his way to the cloister — 
‘San Francesco and entered the cell of Fra Benedetto. The 
xonks admitted him; Fra Benedetto was away—he had gone 
> Bergamo. Giovanni locked the door, lit a candle ‘and fell 
the bed in exhaustion. In this peaceful abode, so familiar 
him, ail things preserved their former atmosphere of 
and A ane He breathed more freely; the fearful 


direction—the Piazza Broletto. When he scrutinized their 


that the stench of burnt flesh which pervaded the turbidly ~ 
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shellac and of those light, delicate pigments wherewith 


Pe the: wall, hung a black Crucifix and, above it, the gift of Gi 


ie cypresses on the heights of Fiesole, at the feet of Savonaro 
~ when the brethren of San Marco had been chanting, playi 


out His nailed hands as of yore, as though calling the 


~ 


with iridescent wings, their curls golden as the sun, 
~ tunics blue as the sky. 


- able to lie, to be unknowing of that which he knew—wo 


evil stench was absent—the odor peculiar to monasteries ore 
vailed: a blend of the smells of fast-day olive oil, of church 
labdanum, of wax, of the old leather of books, of fres 


Benedetto in the simplicity of his heart, disdaining the va 
knowledge of perspective and anatomy, limned his Made 
nas with their childlike faces, his saints of righteousne 
With the light of celestial glory full upon them, his ang 


At the head of the cot, against the smooth whiteness 


vanni—a withered little wreath of scarlet poppies and da 
Violets, gathered on that memorable morning in the grove 


On viols and dancing around their preceptor like little ¢ 
dren or cherubim. y 
He raised his eyes to the Crucifix. The Savior still spre 


verse to His embraces: “Come unto me, all ye that lab 
and are heavy-laden.” “Js this not the sole, the perfe 
truth?” reflected Giovanni. “Shall I not fall at His feet, she 
I not cry out: Yea, Lord, I believe—help me Thou in 
unbelief!” a 

But prayer died away on his lips. And he felt that tho 
eternal perdition were impending for him he would not” 


be able neither to deny nor to reconcile the two truths whi 
were contending in his heart. In his persistent quiet d 
he turned away from the Crucifix—and at the same ins 
seemed to him that the malodorous fog, the fright 
stench of burnt flesh was penetrating even here, within th 
last refuge. He covered his face with his hands. ee 
And before him appeared that which he had beheld 7 
cently—although he could not have told whether it had bet 
in a dream or in reality: in the depth of a torture cham 
in the reflection of red flames, amid executioners and imf 
ments of torture, amid human bodies weltering in blood; 
saw the denuded body of Cassandra, guarded by the spells” 
the Beneficent Serpent, the Liberator; insensible under 1 
implements of torture, under iron, fire, and the eyes of ‘ 
torturers—incorruptible, invulnerable, like the virginail 
pure and firm marble of carved sculptures. ; 
Regaining his senses, he gathered, from the gutteri 
candle and by counting the strokes of the bell on an | 
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“ - belfry, that several hours had passed in oblivion, 
that now it was already past midnight. Everything was 
. The fog must have dispersed. The evil odor was gone, © 
Ut the air had grown still sultrier. Pale blue heat lightnings 
ashed in the windows and, as on that memorable, ominous 
: near the Catarana dam, one could hear the dull rum- 


of thunder, apparently coming from underground. 


water standing in the corner. Getting up, holding on to the 
‘all with one hand, he dragged himself up to the pitcher, 


j 
als 


d and saw someone sitting on Fra Benedetto’s cot, be- 
@ath the black Crucifix, in a black monastic garment that 
shed to the ground, with a pointed cowl, like those of the 
ti brethren, which covered the face. Giovanni wondered, 


ecome frightened. He felt, rather, a relief, as though only 
low, after long efforts, he had become awake. His head im- — 
iately ceased to ache. 

approached the sitter and began a close scrutiny. The 
tT got up; the cowl fell back. And Giovanni beheld the 
immobile, pallid, like the marble of carved sculptures, 
lips as scarlet as blood, with eyes as yellow as amber, 
unded by ah aureole of black hair, more alive than 
very face, as though endowed with a separate life, like 
nakes of Medusa. 

‘And, slowly and solemnly, -as though for an incantation, 
andra—for it was she—lifted up her arms. He heard 
rberations of thunder, by now near, and it seemed to 
that the voice of the thunder was repeating her words: 


Heaven above—heaven below, 

Stars above—stars below, 

All that is above is also below— 

If thou. comprehendest, weal betide thee. 


e black habit, coiling, fell to her feet—and he saw the — 
gent candor of her body, incorruptible, like that of 
odite emergent from her tomb of a thousand years; like 
of Venus Anadyomene of Sandro Botticelli, with the 
of the Most Pure Virgin Mary, with unearthly sorrow in 


onarola, 


oui head was spinning; his mouth felt parched; he was ? a 
by thirst. He remembered that-there was a pitcher | 


ok a few gulps, wet his head, and was about to return to ~ 
i¢ cot when he felt some presence in the cell—he turned 


much as he knew that the door was locked, but did not’ “ity 


eyes; like that of voluptuous. Leda on the flaming bonfire ; 


‘te, 


cast a lst look at the Crucifix, last horror sa 
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filled thought flashed through his mind: “The White 
Demon!”—and the veil of life seemed to be rent asum 
before his eyes, revealing the ultimate mystery of an 
mate reconcilement. , 
She approached him, seized him in her arms and fold 
him in her embrace. A blinding flash of lightning unit 
heaven and earth. They sank on the humble couch of f 
monk, And with all his body Giovanni felt the virgi 
chill of her body, which was as delectable and as fearful 
- him as death. 


5 


Zoroastro da Peretola had not died from the conseq 
of his fall at his unsuccessful attempt with wings, but n 
~ had he gotten over them completely—he remained a ¢ 
for all life. He forgot how to talk, merely muttering i 
prehensible words, so that none save the master could ur 
stand him. Hobbling on his crutches he would roam throi 
the house, unable to find a place for himself, enormous, U 
gainly, with his head all ruffled, reminding one of a 3 
bird; or he would listen intently to what people were sayi 
as though trying to understand something; or sitting in ae 
her, with his legs tucked in under him, without paying : 
attention to anybody, would rapidly wind a broad ribbon 
cloth upon a round stick—an occupation gotten up 

him by the master, since the hands of the mechanic retai 
their former skill and necessity for action; he whittled w 
into sticks, sawed out skittle pins~for -skittles, carved sp 
' ning tops; or else, for hours at a time, in a hl wil 


they were wings, purred under his breath a never-va 
tle song: 


“Birds cry, birds cry; 
Cranes fly, eagles fly, 
Midst the sun’s haze on high 
Where no earth meets the eye; 
Cranes fly, cranes fly; 
Birds cry, birds cry... .” 


Then, looking at the master with his only eye, he wé 
suddenly break into quiet tears. At such moments he was 
piteous that Leonardo would turn away as quickly as” 
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d, or go away. But to remove the sick man entirely he 
id not the heart. Never, in all his wanderings, did he aban- 
m him, taking care of him, sending him money, and, as 
as he himself was settled in any place, would take him 
te his own house. Thus years passed, and this cripple was 


long efforts—the creation of human wings. 
| Not less was his pity for another pupil of his—perhaps 
in€ One who was closest to his heart—Cesare da Sesto. Not 


part of his own personality. Not sufficiently weak to sub- 


\are inescapable torture, growing malevolent, and unable to 


anni and Astro, he was a cripple—neither dead nor 


ive,” whom he had “marred.” 

‘Andrea Salaino informed Leonardo of the secret cor- 
»spondence of Cesare with the pupils of Raphael Sanzio, who 
fas working for Pope Julius II in Rome on the frescoes in 
‘ie suites of the Vatican. Many predicted that in the rays 
| this new luminary the glory of Leonardo was fated to dim. 
it times it seemed to the master that Cesare was contemplat- 


But the loyalty of the artist’s friends was probably worse 
n the treachery of his foes. 

“Under the name of the Academy of Leonardo there had 
| formed in Milan a school_of young Lombardian paint- 
fs, partly consisting of his former pupils, partly of new- 
| rs beyond number, who multiplied, crowding about him, 


g others to that effect. From a distance he followed the 
stling activity of these innocent traitors who knew not 
lemselves what they wrought. And at times there would 
ise in him a feeling of squeamishness as he beheld how 
ll that was holy and great in his life was becoming the 
of the rabble—the countenance of the Lord in the 
jast Supper being transmitted to posterity in copies which 
}eonciled it with churchly vulgarity, the smile of Giocon- 
i, shamelessly exposed, becoming lubricious, or else, under- 
transmutation amid reveries of Platonic love, grow- 
g good-natured and foolish. 

In the winter of 1512, in the little town of Riva di Trento, 
| the shore of the Lake of Garda, died Mare Antonio della 
re, thirty-one years of age, after contracting putrid fever 


| sort of living reproach, an eternal mockery at Leonardo’s — 


; pntent with imitation, Cesare would fain be himself, But the — 
iiaster annihilated him, absorbed him, transformed him into 


Mit, nor sufficiently strong ‘to conquer, Cesare could but en-~ 
either complete salvation or complete perdition. Like to _ 


€, one of those whom Leonardo had put under his “evil 


lagining that they were following in his footsteps, and as- 


ea eee ree SC 
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= eel 
- from some poor people he had been ‘reat Leonardo wa 


_ kindred and inevitable to it: of the ultimate loneliness in f 


_ before our parting, in the settlement of Mandello, near tf 


losing in him the last one of those who, even though ‘the 
were not near to him, were strangers to a lesser degree 
others, for, as the shadows of old age fell upon his life, hi 
bonds with the world of the living were sundering threa 
by thread, and the desert and silence surrounding him ker 
ever increasing, so that at times it seemed to him that 1 h 
Was descending into subterranean murk by a narrow daz 
staircase, making his way with an iron mattock through hy 
“blocks of stone with “persistent rigor” and, perhaps, in the im 
sane hope that there, underground, a way out would lea 
into another heaven. 4 

One winter night Leonardo was sitting in his chambei 
’ hearkening to the howling of the storm, just as on the nigh 
of that day when he had learned of the death of Giocond: 
The inhuman voices of the night wind spoke of that whic 
‘Was understandable to the human heart, of that which we 


fearful, blind darkness, in the bosom of ancient Chaos, th 
Father of all being, of the boundless tedium of this work 
He pondered upon death, and this thought, which now cam 
to him more and more frequently, mingled with the though 
of Gioconda. ; oa 
Suddenly there came a knocking at the door. He aros 
and unlocked it. An unknown youth walked into the roor 
with merry and kindly eyes, with the glow of the frost on’ h 
fresh face; stars of snow were melting on his russet curls. 
“Messer Leonardo!” exclaimed the youth. “Do you m 
recognize me?” ae, 
Leonardo looked at him attentively and recognized his hi 
tle friend, Francesco Méelzi, the eight-year-old boy wi 
/whom he had taken rambles through the vernal groves” 
Vaprio. He embraced him with fatherly tenderness. Frances 
told him that he was come from Bologna, whither his fath 
had gone shortly after the French invasion in the year fit 
teen hundred, not desiring to see the disgrace and tribulatic 
of his native land, and where he had become seriously 1 
which illness had lasted for many long years; recently & 
had died, and young Melzi had hastened to Leonardo, qT 
membering the latter’s promise. 4 
“What promise?” asked the master. “s 
“What? Have you forgot? And here was silly me, hopin 
But really, do you not remember? It was during the last da 


lake of Lecco, at the foot of Monte Campione. We were d 
scending into an abandoned mine, and you were carrying f 


e Most aon again pies fat 


ur arms, lest I fall; and when you told me that you were 
ng for Romagna to enter the service of Cesare Borgia, 
to crying and would have run away with you from my 
er, but you would not have this and gave me your word ~~ 
t in seven years, when I would grow up——” 
“I remember, I remember!’ the master interrupted him 
‘ously. ES has 
“Well, now! I know, Messer Leonardo, that you need me 
But then, I. will not be in your way, either. Indeed, drive 
fe not away. However, even if you were to do so, tis DOs) ae 
latter—I would not go away under any circumstances. As 
ou will, master, do with me what you want, but I will 
eermore leave you— of 
| “My dear little lad!” murmured Leonardo, and his voice” 


| He "embraced him anew, kissing his head, and Francesco " 
lung to his bosom with the same trusting tenderness as the | 
Ittle boy whom Leonardo had carried in his arms into the ~ 
mine, descending lower and lower into the subterranean 

k, down the slippery, fearful stairs. 


er since the artist had left Florence in 1507, he had ranked 
the court painter in the service of the French King, Louis 
I, But, as he was not receiving any salary, he was com- 
ed to depend upon favors. Frequently he was forgotten 
Ogether, yet he could not draw attention to himself by 
productions, because with the passing of the years he 
orked less and and was slower. As formerly, being in con- 
int need and becoming more and more involved in mone- 
ry matters, he borrowed from everybody he could—even 
own pupils; and, without settling his old debts, contracted ¥ 
lew ones. He wrote the same sort of shamefaced, awkward 
ind degrading requests to the French Viceroy, Charles d’Am- 
ise, and to Florimond Roberte, the treasurer, as those 
ich he had written in. times past to Duke Moro: “With- — 
any desire of importuning Your Grace any further, Jee, 
ke bold enough to ask whether I am going to receive a 

ary. I have written of this more than once to your Sig- 

i2 but have had no reply to this day.” 

In the anterooms of. nobles, in the throng of other peti- 
ers, he would resignedly await his turn, although, with 
eee of old age, more and more ae did the 
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__. Pope, had from a half-beggar become a rich man, a Ro! 
_. patrician; while Michelangelo was hoarding his soldi agai 


_ wanderer, knowing not where he would lay down his hez 
_ at his death. 


Louis XII over the. Venetians at Agniadello he erected 


overthrow of tyrants—all the things which seem to manki 1 
to be the only important and eternal ones—swept past ht 


_ him—which he failed to pay. 


ee. 
stairs of strangers become, and more and more bitter th 
taste of strangers’ bread. He felt himself just as superfiu Ol 
in the service of princes as he had on a time felt himse 
in the service of the people—always, everywhere the strange 
While Raphael, availing himself of the generosity ‘al 


a rainy day—Leonardo, as before, remained a home es 


__ Wars, victories, crushing defeats of friend and fo 
changes of laws and regimes, the oppression of peoples, thi 


as a whirlwind of dust sweeps past a pilgrim on a highwa 
He fortified the Castle of Milan for the French King again 
the Lombardians with the same unchanging indifferen 
to politics with which he had fortified it for the Duke @ 
Lombardy against the French. To celebrate the victory ¢ 


triumphal arch, utilizing the same wooden angels whict 
waving their gilded wings, had in times past hailed @ 
Ambrosian Republic, Francesco Sforza, Ludovico Moro, 

Three years later the Pope, the Kaiser and Ferdinand 
Catholic, King of Spain, formed an alliance under the n; 
of the Holy League, against Louis XII, drove the Fre 
out of Lombardy and, with the help of Switzers, seat 
on the throne Massimiliano Moretto, the Little Moor, son ¢ 
Lodovico Sforza, a youth of nineteen who had grown UB ; 
exile at the court of the German Emperor. 

Leonardo put up a triumphal arch for him as well. 

The rule of the Little Moro proved unstable: the $ 
mercenaries were not at all concerned over him, treating a 
as an altogether insignificant puppet; the allies of the Ho 
League were concerned over him all too zealously, like th 
seven nurses whose one ward winds up shorter by a hea 
The Little Duke had other things on his mind besides pait 
ing; nevertheless he took Leonardo into his service, col 
Missioned him to do his portrait and designated a salary f 


y 


Exactly the same sort of overturn as the one in Lombare 
took place in Tuscany about this time. The will of the peopl 
the will of God and the bombards of Ferdinand the Cath ol 
dislodged the luckless Pietro Soderini; definitely disenchants 
with the republican virtues of his fellow citizens he fled 
Ragusa. The former tyrants, the brothers d’ Medici, 
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bs ‘sons of Lorenzo the Magnificent, returned to Florence. One 
| of them, Giuliano, a strange dreamer, indifferent to power 
| and honors, a melancholy and kindhearted eccentric and a 
{lover of alchemy, had heard all sorts of wonderful things 
| about Leonardo’s stores of occult knowledge from Galeotto 
| Sacrobosco who, after his flight from Milan, had found shelter 
under Giuliano’s wing, and he invited Leonardo to enter his — 
| service—not so much in his status as an artist, however, but — 
| as an alchemist. 


| At the beginning of 1513 Marshal Gian-Giacopo Trivulzio 


entered into negotiations with the Switzers about surrendering — 
| Little Moro, who was threatened by the same fate as his 
| father’s. Leonardo foresaw another overturn in Lombardy. 
Of late years he was becoming weary of these whimsical 
| but monotonous vagaries of politics—of these eternal morn- 
‘ings after where others had done the tippling, of putting up 
| | triumphal arches, of tinkering with the run-down springs in 
the molted wings of worn-out angels, and more and more 
| often did it seem to him that it was high time not only 
|for these angels but for himself also to bow out and seek 
| Fepose. : 
_ He had decided to forsake Milan and go over to the 


Pope Julius II died. Giovanni de’ Medici was chosen as 
| his successor, under the name of Leo X. The new Pope 
| designated his brother Giuliano as the Chief Captain and | 
| Standard-Bearer of the Church of Rome—a post filled at 
| One time by Cesar Borgia. Giuliano set out for Rome. Leo- 
|nardo was to follow him thither in-the autumn. 

_ A few days before his departure from Milan, at. sunrise 
| after-the night when the hundred and thirty-nine wizards 
Fe ‘and witches had been burned on the Piazza Broletto, the 
| monks in the cloister of San Francesco had ‘found in the 
| cell of Fra Benedetto Leonardo’s pupil, Giovanni Beltraffio, 
|lying insensible on the floor. Evidently, this was an attack © 
‘of the same ailment as that of fifteen years ago, after the 
| story of Fra Pagolo concerning the death of Savonarola. 
| But this time Giovanni recovered rapidly. Only occasionally, 
| in his apathetic eyes, in his strangely immobile, seemingly 
{dead face, there would flash an expression which inspired 
|| Leonardo with a greater fear for him than his former serious 
illness. Still cherishing a hope of saving him by putting him 
“away from himself, from his “evil eye,” the. master advised 
‘him to remain in Milan with Fra Benedetto, until complete 
sala But Giovanni implored not to be abandoned, with 
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such unshakable obstinacy, with such quiet despair, that 
Leonardo had not the heart to refuse. 

The French troops were approaching Milan. The rabble 
Was restive. Little Moro was bringing on his own ruin by 
his puerile lack of sense and his willfulness. Procrastination 
Was out of the question. 

And, even as he had once departed from Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to Moro, from Moro to Cesare, from Cesare to 
Soderini, from Soderini to Louis XII, Leonardo, the eternal 
Wanderer, continuing his hopeless travels with a sad resigna- 
tion, was now departing to his new patron, Giuliano de 
Medici. 

“On the 23rd of September, in the year 1513,” he noted 
in his diary with his wonted brevity, “I set out from Milan 
for Rome, with Francesco Melzi, Salaino, Cesare, Astro and 
Gioyanni.” 
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BOOK SIXTEEN [1513-1515] 


LEONARDO, MICHELANGELO 
AND RAPHAEL 


La pazienza fa contra alle ingiurie non altrimente che si 
faccino i panni contra del freddo; impero che, se ti multi- — 
plicherai di panni secondo la multiplicazione del freddo, 
esso freddo nocere non ti potra; similimente alle grandi 
ingiurie cresci la pazienza, essa ingiurie offendere non ti 
potranno la tua mente. 


(Patience affordeth protection against abuse, even as clothing 
doth against cold. If, as the cold increaseth, thou wilt don 
- more clothes, the cold will not affect thee; even so, as the 
abuse increaseth, increase thy patience—and the abuse will 

not affect thy mind.) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


1 


Pope Leo X, faithful to the traditions of the house of Medici, 
- was able to attain the celebrity of a great Mzcenas of the 
- arts and sciences. Learning of his elevation, he said to his 
- brother, Giuliano de’ Medici: “Let us have our fill of delight 
-of Papal sovereignty, since God-hath granted it to us! 


y?? 


And his favorite fool, the monk Fra Mariano, added with 
philosophical .pompousness: “We shall live, Holy Father, for 
our pleasure—for all else is but nonsense!” 

And the Pope surrounded himself with poets, musicians, 
artists, scholars, Anyone who could compose prolific verses, 
which could even be mediocre, as long as they were polished, 
could reckon upon a fat prebend, upon a snug berth from His 

Holiness. An Age of Gold was inaugurated for imitative” 


“rhetoricians, who had a single unshaken faith—in the un- 


attainable perfection of the prose of Cicero and the verses of 
Vergil. “The mere thought,” they would say, “that the new 


_ poets can surpass the ancient is the root of all impiety.” 


These pastors of Christian souls avoided mentioning 


_ Christ by name in their sermons, since this word did not — 
exist in the orations of Cicero; the nuns they styled vestals, 
Es the Hoes anon the Breath of Supreme Jupiter, and petitioned 
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the Pope for permission to add Plato to the number of th 


so Bembo, the composer of Azolani, a dialogue of a. 
ve not of this earth, and of Priapus, a poem of unbelievable | 
impudicity, and a future Cardinal, confessed that he did not 
read the epistles of Paul the Apostle, lest he “corrupt” his 
own style. 

‘When Francis I, after his victory over the Pope, had 
< lemanded from him as a gift the recently discovered 
| ~Laocosn, Leo X. declared that he would sooner part with 
the head of ‘Peter the Apostle—the sacred remains of whic! 
“were preserved in Rome—than with this statuary. 
_ The Pope liked his scholars and his artists, but hardly” 
more than he did his fools. Querno, the notorious poetaster, | 
“glutton and tosspot, who had received the rank of Arch-poet, | 
‘he laureated at a festal triumph with a garland of red cab=_ 
bage and had showered him with the same munificent gifts 
as he had Raphael Sanzio. On his magnificent feasts for men 
> of learning he spent the enormous revenues from the Marco 
~ of Ancona, from Spoleto and Romagna; but was himself 
noted for his moderation, inasmuch as the stomach of His” 
Holiness digested but poorly. This Epicurean suffered from’ 
an incurable complaint—a putrid fistula. And his soul, even 
_ as his body, was consumed by a secret canker—enaui, 
_ imported for his bestiarium rare animals from far lands; f 

his assemblage of jesters, amusing cripples, monsters and 
madmen out of lazar houses and bedlams, But neither 9 
mals nor humans could divert him. On holidays and fe 
amidst the merriest pranks, an expression of ennui 
_ Squeamishness would not leave his face. Only in politics d 
he show his true nature: he was just as cruel and perjurious 
as Borgia. iia 

‘When Leo X was lying on his deathbed, abandoned age 

mi the monk Fra Mariano, his favorite fool, possibly his s 
_ friend and who had remained faithful to him to the end: 
“a man kindly and pious—seeing that the Pope was dyt 
- like a pagan, did implore him with tears: “Recall God, Holy 
Father—tecall God!” This was an unintentional, but at the 
same time the most malicious mockery at the eternal mocker. 

A few days after his arrival in Rome, in the reception 
room’ of the Pope in the palace of the Vatican, Leonardi 
Was awaiting his turn, since to attain an audience with the 
Pope was an exceedingly difficult matter even for those 


O 


was listening to the talk of the courtiers concerning 
geerpored triumphal celebration of the Papal mee t 
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monstrous dwarf Baraballo, who was to be paraded through 


also related the new exploits of Fra Mariano—of how the 
other day, at supper, in the presence of the Pope, jumping 


garments and faces of Their Reverences. 
While Leonardo was listening to the story, from behind 


|) there appeared a still greater despondence. The Pope was 
a wretched but a passionate musician. These concerts, in 
| which he always took part, lasted endlessly;-so that those 
who came to him upon business would fall into despair at 
| the sound of music. 

“Do you know, messer,” the man who was sitting next 
to Leonardo—an unrecognized poet, with a starved visage, 
| who had been vainly awaiting his turn for three months— 
f said in Leonardo’s ear, “do you know the means of obtaining 
_ an audience with His Holiness? Declare yourself a jester. 


the streets upon an elephant recently sent from India. They — 


|. up on a table, he had started running about amid general — 
| daughter, slamming the Cardinals and Bishops over the head, — 
throwing and catching fried capons from one end of the 


My 


table to the other, so that the sauces ran in streams over the 


e the doors of the reception room came the sounds of music. 
|* and singing. Upon the faces made haggard by expectancy © 


My old friend, the famous scholar Marco Masuro, seeing that — 


' one can do naught with learning here, bade the Papal 
| chamberlain to announce him as a new Baraballo—and he 
Was at once received and obtained all that he desired.” 

| Leonardo did not follow the good counsel and once more, 
| having waited in vain, took his departure. Latterly he had 
i been experiencing strange premonitions. They seemed to him 
' baseless. Worldly cares, his ill-successes at the court of Leo 
X% and Giuliano de’ Medici, did not disquiet him; he had long 
since grown used to them. But nevertheless his ominous 
d disquiet increased. And especially on this refulgent autumnal 


heart ache dully, as before a nearing evil. 
During his second stay in Rome he was living in the 
' same place he had lived in before, when Alexander VI had 
_ been alive—in one of the small, isolated buildings of the 
" Papal Mint, situated in a narrow lane a few steps from the 
_ Vatican, behind the Cathedral of St. Peter. The building was 
ancient and gloomy. After Leonardo’s departure for Florence 
“it had remained untenanted for several years, had turned 
_ damp and taken on a still gloomier look. 
_ He entered a spacious vaulted chamber, with spidery 
‘ctacks upon its peeling walls, its windows abutting on the 
wall of an adjacent building so that, despite the early clear 


evening, as he was returning home from the palace, did his 


yeniag the interior was eae dark. In a comers i 4 4 
his legs tucked in under him, sat the ailing mechanic Astro, — 
whittling some sticks or other and, as was his wont, purring — 
i pepondeat little song under his breath as he swayed: 


“Birds cry, birds cry; .~ 
Cranes fly, eagles fly, 
Midst the sun’s haze on high 
Where no earth meets the eye; 
Cranes fly, cranes ies 
Birds cry, birds Eyes 


Leonardo’s heart ached still more naggingly from the dull a 
ae of his prophetic sadness. 
“What is it, Astro?” he asked kindly, Livin his hand 
fon the mechanic’s head. 
_ “Tis naught,” answered the other, and looked at the © 
Taster intently, almost intelligently—even slyly. “There is _ 
naught the matter with me. But Giovanni, now. . . Rs) 
well, he is better off as it is. He hath taken wing——” 
it “What art thou saying, Astro? Where is Giovanni?” asked 
~ Leonardo—and suddenly understood that the prophetic sad- - 
_ hess wherewith his heart ached was for him—for Giovanni. ~ 
- Paying no further attention to the master, the invalid fell 4 
- to whittling anew. 4 
_ “Astro,” Leonardo approached him, and took his hand, 4 
*“T beg of thee, my friend, recall what thou wouldst have ~ 
Said. Where is Giovanni? Dost hear, Astro—I have urgent — 
need of seeing him at once! Where is he? What is the matter 
with him?” 
“Why, do you not know yet?” uttered the invalid, “He a 
is there, above. His thirst he did allay . . . he has gone 4 
away—” 
_ He was evidently seeking and could not find the sound he 
- needed to convey his meaning—a sound which had slipped 3 
_ his memory. This was of frequent occurrence with him; he © 
confused individual sounds and even entire words, using one E 
in place of another. 
-_ _ “You do not know?” he added, calmly. “Well, let us go. 
1 will show you. Only be not afraid. ’Tis all for the best—” 
_ He arose and unwieldily shifting his weight on his crutches | 
led him up a creaking staircase. They entered the garret. It 
was sultry here from the tiled roof heated by the sun; the air 
smelled of bird droppings and straw. An oblique, red sun- © 
beam with dancing motes of dust penetrated through a — 
dormer window. When they entered, a flock of pigeons, 
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| taking fright, fluttered up with rustling wings and flew off. 
| “There,” uttered Astro, still unruffled, pointing to the in- 
| terior of the garret, where it was dark. 
|. And Leonardo saw, below one of the thick transverse 
| beams, Giovanni standing erect—motionless, strangely drawn 
| up and seemingly staring straight at him with his widely 
|| open eyes. C 
| “Giovanni!” cried out the master with a break in his voice — 
| and suddenly paled. 
| He ran toward him, beheld the fearfully distorted face 
and touched his hand—it was cold. The body gave a lurch; 
| it was hanging upon a strong’ silken cord—one of those the 
| master had used for his flying machine—fastened to a new 
| iron hook, evidently recently screwed into the beam. A piece 
| of soap was also lying near, with which the suicide must have 
soaped the noose. 
Astro, again becoming lost in musing, approached the 
| dormer window and looked out. 
| The building stood on a little knoll. From this height 
| there opened up a vista of the tile roofs, the turrets, the 
belfries of Rome, of the turbidly green plain of the Campagna, 
- undulating like a sea and bathed in the rays of the setting 
| sun, of the long, black, occasionally broken threads of the 
‘ Roman aqueducts, of the mountains of Albano, Frascati, 
| Rocca di Papa, and the clear sky where the swallows were 
_ darting. He looked, and with a beatific smile, swaying, waved 
his arms as though they were wings: 


“Birds cry, birds cry; __ 
Cranes fiy, eagles fly... .” 


Leonardo wanted to run, to summon help, but could not 
. stir and stood frozen in the catalepsy of horror, between his 
_ two pupils—the dead and the mad. 


A few days later, in going through the papers of the de- 
' ceased, the master found a diary among them. He read it 
- attentively. Those contradictions from which Giovanni had 
_ perished Leonardo did not comprehend; he only came to feel, 
more clearly than ever before, that he had been the cause 
of this perishing—he had “put the evil eye upon him,” had 
“spoiled” him, had.poisoned him with the fruits of the Tree — 
of Knowledge. Especially was he struck by the last lines of 
the diary—written, to judge by the differences in the color 
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of . the dik and in the Gocdaaane, after an , interval 
many years: ei 
“The other day, in the cloister of Fra Benedetto, a rie ; 
who had come from Athos was showing me in an ancient — 
archment roll, in a colored drawing for a heading, John the 
pee Precursor. Such representations do not exist in Italy 
it was taken from Greek icons. His limbs are thin and lc 
His ‘body, covered with a shaggy garment of camel hair. 
seems feathered, like a bird’s. “Behold, I will send My Angel, 
ad he shall prepare the way before Me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek,..shall suddenly come to his temple, even the Ange! 
of the covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come.’ 
The Prophet \Malachi, iii:1.°1 This, however, is no angel, i 
Ee Spirit, but a man with gigantic wings. 
' “In 1503, the last year of the reign of the Scarlet Beast 
oie ope Alexander VI, a Borgia, Tomasco Schweinitz, an Augus- 
tine monk who was then in Rome, spoke of the winged flight” 
of the Antichrist: ‘And thereupon He that sitteth on the 
“throne in the temple of the All-Highest God, which is at 
“Zion, the Beast that had stolen fire from heaven, shall say 
| Unto the people: Wherefore are ye confounded, and what 
do ye want? O faithless and perverse generation! It is 
sign ye want—and a sign there shall be unto you. Ye shall see 
the Son of Man coming in the Clouds, to be the se 
aoe and dead—’ Thus shall He say. And He shall 
‘Him great wings of fire, contrived through the cunning 
ends, and ascend into the skies amid peals of thunder 
ashes of lightning, surrounded by His disciples in the gui 
of angels, and will take wing.” 
There followed fragmentary words, crossed out in many 
places, penned with an evidently trembling hand; 
“The resemblance of Christ and Antichrist is a perf 
resemblance. The visage of Antichrist in the visage of Chee 
the visage of Christ in the visage of Antichrist. Who s 
distinguish them? Who shall resist their temptation? 
“ultimate mystery is.an ultimate sorrow, whose like has né 
yet been in this universe. 
“In the Cathedral of Orvieto, in the picture of Luca 
i Signorelli, are windblown folds in the raiment of Antichrist 
falling into an abyss. And just such folds, resembling 
Wings of a gigantic bird, were at Leonardo’s shoulders as 
stood on the edge of the precipice, on the summit of Mo 
_ Albano, above the hamlet of Vinci.” 
_ The entry on the last page, at the very bottom, was agi 
in. “a hand, broly written after another Tong md 
fer 


ry 
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“The White She-Demon is everywhere, always. May she 
be accursed! The ultimate mystery: two are one. Christ and 
Antichrist are one. Heaven above and heaven below. Nay, 
may this never be—may this never be! Better death. I render _ 
“up my life into Thy hands, my God! Judge Thou me.” be 
' With these words the diary came to an end. And Leonardo 
‘understood that they had been written on the eve, or on the — 
very day, of the suicide, ar 


\In one of the reception halls of the Vatican, in the so-called 
| Stanza della Segnatura, with the recently completed mural 
| painting of Raphael, under the fresco depicting the god 
| Apollo amidst the muses on Parnassus, sat Pope Leo X, sur- 
(pounded by dignitaries of the Church of Rome, by savants, 
eae escamoteurs, dwarves, buffoons. 

His enormous body—white, puffy, like those of old women 
‘afflicted with dropsy, and his face—bloated, round, pale, 
with . whitish froglike eyes bulging out—were hideous; he 


badly and, whenever he had to scrutinize anything, he used, 
‘instead of a magnifying glass, a monocle or occhialino, of a 
‘beryl with many facets; in his seeing eye there shone an 
| intelligence cold, clear, hopelessly wearied. The Pope’s pride 
; were his hands—which were really beautiful; he displayed 
“them at every opportune occasion, and was vain of them, as 
_ well as of his agreeable voice. 

‘The Holy Father was resting after his formal reception, 
discussing with his intimates two new poems. These were 
‘Written in impeccably elegant Latin verses, in imitation of — 
'Vergil’s 4neid.. One bore the title of The Christiad—a 


that day, of Christian and pagan figures and images: thus, 


weak vision of men under the guise of Ceres and Bacchos” 
—j.e., bread and wine; Diana, Thetis and AZolus did favors 
t the Mother of God; when the Archangel Gabriel was an- — 
jouncing the good tidings in Nazareth, Mercury eavesdropped 
at the door and transmitted them to the gathering of the 
ympians, counseling them to take decisive measures. zi 


jedicated to the future cardinal, Pietro Bembo, the same 
io shunned reading the Epistles of Paul the Apostle, lest 


“was practically blind in one eye, with the other he saw but © 3 


iphrasis of the Gospel, with a confusion, fashionable in 
the Bucharist was called the “Divine Food, hidden from the ~— 


The other poem, also by Fracastor, entitled Siphilis— at 


_ French Malaise and the modes of treating the same by 


him into her mysteries and did lead him to a grove of the = 
healing Guaiacum trees, a sulphur spring, and a lake of © 


: _ America dwelt, did also. offend the god of the Sun, having 


_ to fear. He preferredRaphael—the gay, the amena le 1 
_Teason, the “good fellow.” The Pope received Michelangelo 
with his invariable bored .amiability. But, when the artist 


; 


the god did punish him with a malady which would not” 


_ did prophesy in a human voice that for this sacrilege Apoligg 
would send them the French Malaise. 


_ Mercury before the gods of Olympus, concerning the Good 
Tidings brought by the Archangel, and the Love Plaint of- 


_- Giuliano, adviseth us to utilize for some work thy fellow” 
~ countryman, the Florentine Leonardo da Vinci. Tell us, as 2 
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he “corrup ” his own style—hymned forth in lines just 2S 
impeccably elegant as the first, and also after Vergil, the 


sulphur baths and mercury ointment. The origin of the dis-" 
ease was explained, in passing, by the fable of a certain shep- % 
herd of ancient times by the name of Siphilus, who had® 
aroused the ire of the god of the Sun with his mockeries; 


yield to any treatment, until the nymph America did initiate” 


mercury. Subsequently Spanish travelers, having sailed across” 
the ocean and discovered the New Lands, wherein the nymph © 


shot in the’ chase some birds sacred to him, of which one” 


The Pope declaimed from memory several fragments from. 
both poems. He had particular success with the Speech of 9 


the Shepherd Siphilus, addressed to the Nymph America. — 
When he had finished, to the whispering of enraptured” 
pfaises and respectfully restrained plaudits, which seemed 
to have escaped involuntarily, Michelangelo—recently arrived 
from Florence—was announced. The Pope frowned sige 
but immediately ordered him to be received. 
The somber Buonarotti inspired in Leo X a feelin 


began speaking of a matter in which he deemed himself 
mortally offended—of the commission for the new marble — 
facade of the Florentine church of San Lorenzo, a com- 
mission given to him and then abruptly suddenly withdrawn 
—the Holy Father managed to stifle this conversation and, 
with a habitual movement insetting the beryl monocle into” 
his seeing eye, looked upon him with a kindliness under | 
which a mocking slyness lurked, and uttered: E 

“Messer Michelangelo, we have one little matter in which © 
we would fain know thy opinion: our brother, the Duke 


favor, what thou thinkest of this idea, and what work would” 
be most fit to be put in the hands of this artist?” ; 
~ With his eyes sullenly cast down and, as was his wont, 


fichelangelo and Raphael ‘ST. 
hyness and the consciousness of his ugliness, Michelangelo 


ntly through his beryl monocle, awaiting an answer. 
_ “It may probably not be known to Your Holiness,” Buo- 


to express any opinion whatsoever, bad or good.” 


matter what may be the case with another, we do not deem 
thee capable of prejudice, and do not doubt that in judg- 
‘ing thy enemy thou wilt be able to evince no less nobility 
‘than in judging a friend. But still, never have I believed, 
‘por will I believe, that you are in reality enemies. Come, 
jnow! Such artists as he and thou cannot but be above vanity. 
‘And what is there for you to share, what is there to be 
(Tivals about? But even if there-has been aught between you— 
why bring it up? Is it not better to dwell in peace? “Tis 
\said: in accord the small increaseth, in discord the great 
decreaseth. And is it possible, my son, that if I, thy father, 
jwould desire to join your hands—is it possible that thou 
wouldst refuse me, wouldst not extend thy hand?” 
f - Buonarotti’s eyes flashed; as was frequently the case with 
Bim, timidity was momently transformed into fury. 
_ “I do not extend my hand to traitors!” he uttered dully and 
\mapetuously, barely retaining control-of himself. 
“Traitors?” the Pope caught him up, becoming still more 
animated. “Tis a grave accusation, Michelangelo; ‘tis grave, 
we feel certain thou wouldst not venture to voice it 
without having proof. 


iene hanger-on of the Duke Moro—him that did first bring 
Bu when God did punish the tyrant with deserved punish- 
aes and he did perish, Leonardo went over to the 

of a still greater scoundrel, Cesare Borgia, and, being 
‘a citizen of Florence, made military charts of Tuscany to 


kery. “Thou. dost forget, my friend, that Messer Leonardo 


ed under the eyes fixed upon him, from his insuperable — 
emained silent. But the Pope was looking at him in- 
‘narotti finally spoke, “that many deem me an enemy of ~ 
\Messer da Vinci. Whether this be true or no, I assume that, 
for me it is least seemly to be an arbiter in this matter, 
| “1 swear by Bacchos,” exclaimed the Pope, becoming 
animated and evidently setting afoot something amusing, 


“that even if this were really so, we would all the more 
wish to know thy opinion of Messer Leonardo; for, no 


_ “Of proofs I have none, nor are any needed! I speak only — Ht 
what everyone knows. For fifteen years has he been a toad- 


ans upon Italy and did betray the fatherland to them. ~ 


nake the ‘conquest of his own native land easier for the 


a “Fudge not, lest ye be judged,” said the Pope, with quiet ae 
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- the servants of the untrammeled Camenz a right to a greater | 
freedom than other mortals? What have you to do with 
politics, with the enmity of nations and sovereigns—you 


_._ whom that place is fatherland where there is naught save | 


become accustomed to calling white white, and black black. 


_ who revereth not his mother, who denieth his native land. 
' Messer Leonardo, I know, deemeth himself above all human” 


paring to astound the world with his miracles. Is it not high 


mysteries of his? Eh, wherein is the use of talking! It ead 
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is no warrior, nor a statesman, but solely an artist. Have not 


artists, dwellers in a loftier region where there are neither” 
slaves nor free men, where there is neither Judean nor” 
barbarian, nor Scythian, but Apollo alone, in all things 
and all men? Like to the philosophers of antiquity, could” 
you not likewise call yourselves citizens of all Creation, to” 


the good?” 

“Pardon me, Your Holiness,” Michelangelo interrupted” 
him, almost, rudely. “I am a simple man, not given to™ 
thetorics—I understand not philosophical refinements. 1 have” 


And the most despicable of scoundrels doth he seem to me™ 


laws. But by what right? He is forever promising, ever pre=! 


time to get to work? Where are they—these miracles of his 
and the portents? Are they by any chance those mountebank ~ 
wings on which one of his pupils got the notion of flying” 
and, like the fool he was, broke his neck? How long, then,” 
are we to take him at his word? May not we common j 
mortals be also right in having doubts and waxing curious 

as to just what lieth hid under all these enigmas and 


to be, in the olden times, that fly-by-nights were plainly 


_ dubbed as fiy-by-nights, good-for-naughts as good-for-naughts; - 


and soon, methinks, there will be never a knave and scala- 


‘wag who will not posture as the god Hermes Trismegistus, 


but nowadays they are called sages, citizens of all sal 


the Thrice-Great, and the titan Prometheus to boot!” : 
The Pope, fixing Michelangelo with his light, froglike eyes, 
was observing him, calmly and coldly and meditating vec 


the uselessness of all earthly things, upon the vanity of 
‘vanities, contemplating the debasement of the proud, the” 
insignificance of the great. He was already visioning how 


he might bring together these two rivals, egging them on” 


against each other, contriving an unprecedented spectacle, a 


sort of cockfight of gigantean proportions—a philosophic” 
diversion which he, who was so fond of everything rare and 
monstrous, would enjoy with the same Epicurean curiosity, © 
a trifle squeamish and bored, as the fighting of his buffoons, 
his cripples, innocents, apes and dwarves. : 


learning, his heart, so they say, is so kindly that he 


face would be distorted by a spasm of malice. He felt that 
Pope was making mock of him. Pietro Bembo, who was 
nding nearby and attentively following the conversation, 
ped that the jest might have an ill ending: Buonarotti was 
table for the game begun by the Pope. The adroit 
tier intervened all the more willingly because he himself 

not have any too much love for Leonardo, because of 


ators of antiquity,” “the daws in peacock feathers.” 


Teally, at times one knoweth not what to believe. He 
s dumb creatures, ‘tis said; he partaketh not of flesh— 
yet Cat the same time invents death-dealing engines for the 
rmination of mankind, and is fond of escorting criminals 
ecution, observing the expression of the last horror upon 
ir faces. I have also heard that his pupils and those of 
fare Antonio not only purloined cadavers from hospitals 
anatomical dissections, but dug them up out of the 


eccentricities: thus the ancients tell us of two famous 


utedly performed vivisections, using as their subjects con- 
testimony of Celsius: ‘Herophilus homines edit, 


Ww.) 
“Be silent, be silent, Pietro! The power of the Lord be 


living people—a fine science, I must say! Never 


y soa he finally a with a quiet, sad sigh, “I see ~ 
that the enmity, in which we hitherto did not want to 
eve, truly doth exist between you, and I am amazed—yea, 
onfess, I am amazed and sadded by thy opinion of Messer 
pnardo. Pray, how is this to be, Michelangelo? We have ~ 
d of him so much good: to say naught of his great art 


eth not only for human beings but even-for dumb brutes; — 
doth not permit even plants to be harmed in any way, by _ 
man—tike to those Hindu sages who are called the ~ 
osophists, of whom the travelers tell us so many won- ~~ 


© Michelangelo had turned away and said nothing. At times 


t he had heard about his jeers at the rhetoricians, the. 
our Holiness,” said he, “there may be a moiety of truth . 


the words of Messer Michelangelo; at any rate, there are 
hh contradictory rumors current about Messer Leonardo | 


und in Christian cemeteries. However, ‘twould seem that 
oughout the ages great scientists were given to extraordi- 


andrian naturalists, Erasistratus- and Herophilus, who ~ 


mned criminals awaiting execution, justifying their cruelty 
human beings by their love for knowledge, to which we 


the 
nosset.’” (Herophilus hated men, in order that he might — 


us!” the Pope stopped him in unassumed perturbation. — é 


_ Wizards and witches. 


- it accused the master of cutting embryos out of the cadavers 
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dare to speak to us of these abominations. And if we shouli 
but learn that Leonardo—” a 

He did not go on, and piously crossed himself. All of his 
corpulent puffy body was agitated. Being a skeptic, Leo 
was at the same time as superstitious as an old woman. But 
especially did he dread black magic. Rewarding with oné 
hand the composers of such poems as Siphilis and Priapus; 
with the other he affirmed the plenipotencies of the Grand 
Inquisitor, Fra Giorgio da Casale, for the fight with the 


On hearing about the body-snatching he recalled a secret 
denunciation to which he had paid no attention, very recent 
ly lodged by one of Giuliano de’ Medici’s men, a mirror- 
maker named Johannes who was living in Leonardo’s house; 


of pregnant women, under the pretext of studying yes 
but in reality for-purposes of black magic. 
‘The Pope’s horror, however, did not last for long; 


the departure of Michelangelo a concert was arranged, 


which His Holiness was particularly successful with a diffis 
cult aria—such successes always put him in a well-disposed 
humor; then, during the luncheon, presiding at a council of 
his buffoons as to the order of the triumphal procession of 
the dwarf Baraballo on an elephant, he was completely dis 
verted and forgot about Leonardo. 
Nevertheless on the following day the prior of San Spirito 
—where, in the monastery hospital, the artist was ae 
his anatomical studies—received the strictest injunction 
to supply him any cadavers, nor to allow him within the 
premises of the hospital, together with a reminder as to the 
Bull of Boniface VII, De sepulturis, which forbade, undet 
pain of excommunication, the autopsy of human bodies 


/ without the knowledge of the Apostolic Curia. | 


: 


3 


_ After the death of Giovanni Leonardo began to find his 


stay in Rome oppressive. Uncertainty, expectancy, compul- 
sory inactivity, had tired him out. His customary occupa- 


_ tions—books, machines, experiments, painting—had become 


repugnant to him. 

Whenever during the long autumnal evenings, alone with 
the demented Astro and the shade of Giovanni in the house 
which had become still more dismal, he got into an unbear- 


* 
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nardo Machiavelli’s letters to read. 

ate persecuted Niccolo as of yore. The dream of all his 
ite—the popular militia he had created, from which he ex- 
scted the salvation of Italy—proved utterly worthless at 


; “demoted, deposed, deprived of everything.” Soon after’ 


¢ strappado on four different occasions. He bore the tor- 
s with a manliness which, according to his own confes- 
he “had not anticipated” himself. Upon his release on 
il he was still kept under surveillance and forbidden for 
year to cross the frontier of Tuscany. He fell into such 
mury that he was compelled to abandon Florence and set- 
down on a patch of hereditary land in a mountain settle- 


‘to Rome. But even here, after all the misfortunes he 
experienced, he did not abate: from a fiery republican he 
ned into just as ardent a friend of the tyrants, with a sin- 
habitual to him in such sudden metamorphoses, in his 
sitions from one extremity to another. Even during his 
on in prison he had addressed the Medici with repentant 
laudatory epistles in verse. In his book, The Prince, dedi- 
d to Lorenzo the Illustrious;-the nephew of Giuliano, 
offered, as the highest exemplar of princely wisdom, 
2sar Borgia, who had but recently died in exile, and whom 
‘had at one time so harshly uncrowned, and now did newly 


him to’ the number of immortal heroes. In his heart of 
s Machiavelli felt that he was deluding himself: the 
argCOIs autocracy of the Medici was just as repulsive to 
mM as the bourgeois republic of Soderini; but, no longer 
ing the strength to deny himself this last dream, he 
a, at it as a drowning man does at a straw. Ill, lonely, 


with he had been hoist up on the strappado, he im- 


, to obtain for him “any little post at all,” inasmuch 
sity, was “more fearful than very death” to him; if be 


eerie state, he inild go off for a visit to Messer Fran- 
© Vettori, the Florentine ambassador, who corresponded 
Niccolé Machiavelli, and would talk of him and give 


he. siege of Prato, in 1512, under the first Spanish shots it — 
attered in all directions before his eyes, like a flock of rams. 
fpon the return of the Medici Niccolé was relieved of his 
a conspiracy for the reestablishment of the Republic and — 


overthrow of the tyrants was disclosed. Niccolo had taken 
in it. He was seized, tried, tortured—being hoist upon 


near San Cassiano, ten miles or so from the city on the — 


cle in an aureole of almost superhuman grandeur, add- 


ed Vettori to negotiate for him with the Pope, with” 
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there would occur to him the words which Niccolé had oncé 


- dignation that ignominious life which I am living now.” 


I converse with the travelers, listen to the news, observe the ~ 
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ready for any work at all—even if it was only moving boul: i: 
ders... “f 
In order not to bore his patron with his perpetual suppli - 
cations and complaints, Niccolé at times tried to amuse hint 
with jests and with stories of his amatory adventures. 


fifty, the father of a starving family, he was—or pretended to” 
be—as deeply in love as a payor: “T have laid aside a f 


deeds of antiquity, nor discourses upon contemporary politi S 
amuse me; I am in love!” 


Whenever Leonardo would read these playful epistles, 


uttered in Romagna, upon coming out of a gambling hell” 
where he had been playing the zany before the Spanish riff- 
raft: “Hunger danceth, hunger pranceth, hunger sings gay t-~ 
tle songs.” At times in these letters also, amid Epicurean coun- © 
sels, amatory effusions, and cynical laughter at his own ex=— 
pense, there would escape a cry of despair: : 

“Can it be that not a single living soul will recall me? If 
you still bear me any love, Messer Francesco, as you did once ™ 
upon a time, you would not. be able to witness without in-~ 


In another letter he described that life: 
“Hunting blackbirds was, up to now, my chief diversion. 
I used to get up before it was light, adjust the springes with © 
my own hands and leave the house laden with cages—some~ 
thing which made me look like Geta the freedman, returning ~ 
from the harbor laden with the scrolls of Amphitryon. Usual-~ 
ly I caught from two to six blackbirds—no more, no less. © 
Thus did I get through September. Then this pastime ceased 
also and, no matter how foolish it may have been, I felt sorry 
it was over. © 
- “Now I get up somewhat later, set out for my grove, whidh! § 
is being felled, stay there for a couple of hours, looking over © 
the work done the day before and chatting with the wood- | 
cutters; then I go to the well; from there I go into a forest 
where I used to hunt on a time. I always have some book OF ~ 
other with me—Dante, Petrarch, Tibullus or Ovid. As I read 
their passionate plaints I think of my own affairs of the heart 7 
and, find brief yet delectable surcease in such reveries. =| 
“Then I betake me to the inn on the main highway, where — 


tastes, habits and vagaries of humankind. When the hour 
for dinner comes I return home, sit down at the table with ~ 
my household, satisfying my hunger with’ such junassuming q 
dishes as the meager revenues of the estate permit. After 


e 
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aner I again amble over to the inn. By that time a veritable 
I circle has convened there: the host of the inn, the 
er, the butcher, the two bakers. I spend all the remainder 
| : day with them, playing draughts, dice, jackstraws. We 
gue, lose our tempers, upbraid one another—for the most 
jrt ‘over a stiver, but making noise enough to be heard as 
as San Cassiano. 
ere, that is the sort of mire I am drowning in, just so 
t to become mildewed altogether or to go out of my 
from boredom—allowing Fate, however, to trample me, 
with me whatsoever it may will, so that I may find out 
t whether there be any limit to ‘its indecency. 


room, I take off my soiled, everyday garb, don the gar- 
of a courtier or a senator, and in such seemly raiment 
the mansions of antiquity, where great sages and heroes 
© me with affability, where I sustain myself on pabulum 
ch J have been born to; I converse with them unembar- 
issed, I question them, find out the causes of their actions 

, through the goodness of their hearts, they answer me as if 
 \|Were their peer. During the course of several hours I am 

p bored, I fear neither poverty nor death; I forget all my 
ngs and dwell wholly in the past. Then I make note of 
I have learned from them, and in this fashion I am 
sing my book, The Prince.” 


e read these letters Leonardo felt how near, despite all 
contrasts, Niccols was to him. He recalled the latter’s 
y, that their fates were identical, that they would both 
forever homeless wanderers in this world, where 
ght exists, save the rabble.” And truly, Leonardo’s life 
me was just as ignominious as Niccol6d’s life in his god- 
ken hamlet: the same tedium; the same loneliness; the 
forced inactivity, which was more dreadful than any 
Srture; the same realization of one’s powers—and useless- 

ss to mankind. Even as Niccold, he permitted fate to tram- 
him, to have its will with him; his resignation, however, 
B stilt greater, since he was not even curious as to whether 
ie were any limit to its indecency, inasmuch as he had 
since become convinced that there was no such limit. 
_X, taken up with the celebration for Baraballo, his 
lama still had not found the leisure to receive 


In the evening I go home. But, before closeting myself in _ 
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Leonardo and, in order to get rid of him, entrusted gh 
perfecting the coining press at the Papal Mint. The a1 
whose wont it was not to disdain any work, even the m 
modest, carried out the commission to perfection: 4 
machine he invented stamped out coins which were faultle 
ly rounded, instead of having uneven, jagged edges, as bay he 
to, ie. i 
During this period his affairs, in consequence of his for me 
| debts, were in such disorder that the greater part of his sak 
went to pay the interest. Had it not been for the h 
‘Francesco Melzi, who. had come into his pati 
Leonardo would have endured extreme need. 
* In the summer of 1514 he contracted Roman malaria, Thi 
was the first serious illness of his life. He took no medicin 
nor would he let any physicians come nigh him. France 
alone tended him, and with every day Leonardo grew mit 
and more attached to him, appreciating his simple love, 2 
it seemed to the master that God had sent him in this ic 
last friend, a guardian angel, the staff and prop of his b 
_  Jless old age. 
di The artist felt that he was being forgotten and occasior 
1 made vain attempts to remind others of his existence. 


: —but in which amiability he succeeded but illy: “V 
learned of Your greatly desired recovery, my Most Ilusti 
Sire, my joy was so great that it actually cured me, By 

_ me from the dead as if by miracle.” a 

Toward autumn his malaria passed. But ill health ¢ 
weakness still remained. During the few months follows 
the death of Giovanni, Leonardo had become stooped | 
grown old, as though over a period of many years. A str a 
pusillanimity, a sadness that was like deathly fatigue, ¥ 
‘possess him more and more frequently. With apparent A s 
he would occasionally approach some favorite activity—mal 
ematics, anatomy, painting, the flying machine—but would 

“mediately abandon it; he would begin on pest 
only to abandon that also with aversion. 

On his blackest days he would suddenly become eng: 
with childish amusements. 

‘He would take the painstakingly washed and ariel 
rams, so soft and thin that they could all be held in t 
low of his hand, and would join them through a wall y 
smith’s bellows, hidden in an adjacent room, and, when tf 
would be blown up into such gigantic bladders that the frij 
ened beholder had to retreat and huddle in a corner, he 


ning aa sp petra 2% gradually increasing, fils % 
the universe. _ iis 
n enormous lizard, found in the Garden of the Belvedere, __ 
pasted over with beautiful fish and snake scales; he at- ; 
thed horns, beard, and extra eyes to it, as well as wings 

ed with quicksilver which quivered at the creature’s every a 

ve; he placed it in a box, tamed it and began to show it — by 

visitors who, ‘taking this monster for a devil, would — A 
nk away from itin horror. - of: 
r out of wax he would mold little supernatural mon- 
s, with wings filled with heated air, which made them so ; 
that they would rise up and soar, while Leonardo, en Bae 
ing the amazement or the superstitious fear of the specta- 
, exulted, and in the grim wrinkles of his face, in his 
cluster sad eyes, there would suddenly glimmer something 
good-natured, childishly merry but, at the same time, so 
pile in this old, tired face, that "Francesco’s heart was 


On ce the latter accidentally overheard Cesare da Sesto 
g, as he showed the guests out, after the master had left — 
room: “So goes it, signori. That is the sort of playthings 
We amuse ourselves with now. What is the use of hiding our — 
Our little old man has fallen into dotage, has gotten into ~ 
second childhood, the poor little fellow. He started off? 
1 human wings and ended with little flying dolls of wax. 
mountain hath brought forth a mouse!” 
id he added, bursting into his malevolent forced laugh- 
‘I am truly amazed at the Pope; whatever else may be _ 
of him, he surely knows what is what when it comes to 
anies and innocents. Messer Leonardo is a veritable treasure = ‘2 
for him, They seem to have been created for each other, __ 
, NOw, signori, do exert yourselves for the master, that ae, 
Holy Father may take him into his service. Have no fear, _ 
Holiness will remain satisfied; our old man will be able 
) div ert him better than Fra Mariano himself, or even ‘the g 
warf Baraballo!” 
This jest was nearer the truth than might have been 
ight: when rumors of these tricks of Messer Leonardo— © 
' Tams’ intestines inflated with a blacksmith’s bellows, the — 
lizard, and the flying sculptures of wax—reached 
e felt such a desire to see them that he was ready to _ 
ase the fear inspired by the sorcery and godlessness — 
onardo. Adroit courtiers gave the artist to understand 
e time to act had come: fate was sending him an op- 
some a rival not ibckgatate Raphael but of Bara- icy 
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ballo himself in ie good graces as His 5 Holiness. i 

again Leonardo, as so many times before in his life, did 1 
heed the counsel of worldly wisdom, was incapable of 
lizing the opportunity and seizing the wheel of fortune in tin 
_ Surmising intuitively that Cesare was Leonardo’s enen 
Francesco forewarned the master; but the latter would ” } 
believe. 

“Leave him alone—touch him not,” he would come 
defense of Cesare. “Thou dost not know how he loves 
ven though he would fain hate me. He is. just as unfort 


Leonardo did not finish. But Melzi conjectured ‘that tke 
_ would have said: more unfortunate than Giovanni Beltrafiig) 
' “And is it for me to judge him?” continued the master. 
_ perhaps, am myself at fault before him. 
ie . “You—before Cesare?” Francesco was amazed. — 
“Yes, my friend. Thou wouldst not understand this 
_ to me it-at times seems that I have put the evil eye upon 
have spoiled him; for dost thou see, little lad of tt 
really must have the evil eye— 
And, after brief reflection, he added with a quiet, k 
smile: i 
“Let him be, Francesco, and have no fear—he will I 
do me any. ill, and will never leave me, never betray mig 
But that he has waxed rebellious and doth struggle 9 
me—why, that is for his soul, his freedom, because he 
to find himself, is fain to be himself. Aye, let him! May 
Lord help him—for I know that when he shall cong 
will return to me, will forgive me, will understand 
love him, and then I shall give him all that is mine—will 7 
veal to him all the secrets of art and knowledge, that 
May, after my death, expound it to men. For, if he will t 
© who will?” : 
Even during summer, while Leonardo was ill, Cesare 
disappear from the house for weeks at a time. In the 2 
he disappeared entirely and did not return at all. Not 
his absence, Leonardo asked Francesco about him. The lati 
cast down his eyes in confusion and answered that Ce 
gone to Siena to execute an expeditious commission. Pr 
cesco was afraid that Leonardo might begin questioning 
in detail as to why Cesare had gone away without 
- farewell. But, believing—or pretending to belieye—the ~ 
less lie, the master began speaking of something else. 
- the corners of his lips quivered and drooped with that expr 
sion of bitter squeamishness which had of late bee 
___ pear on his face with i increasing frequency. : 


autumn was rainy. But towards the end of Novem- 
ame sunny days, radiantly clear, which are nowhere Y 
as beautiful as in Rome; the gorgeous fading of autumn — 
akin to the desolate grandeur of the Eternal City. 
onardo had long been preparing to visit the Sistine = 
el, to see the frescoes of Michelangelo. But he kept — 
utting the matter off, as though he were afraid. Finally 
\Me morning he left the house accompanied by Francesco, we 
d set out for the Chapel. = 
is was a narrow, long building, very high, with bare 
and ogive windows. On the ceiling and walls were the — 
tly finished frescoes of Michelangelo. 
onardo looked upon them—and was rooted to the spot. 
matter what his apprehensions had been, he still had 
10 expected that which he beheld. Face to face with these 
itanic forms, which seemed to be the visions of delirium: 
ehovah Sabaoth, the Lord of Hosts, dividing darkness _ a 
ight in the bosom of Chaos, blessing waters and plants, _ 
g Adam out of the red dust of the earth and Eve out of — “aa 
f Adam; with Adam’s Fall, Abel and Cain offering up — 
acrifices, the Deluge, Shem and Ham mocking the — 
Pith of series begetter; with naked youths, splendid in 


ta 
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gle of man and God: with Sibyls and Peppticis awh Re 
# who seemed to be weighed down by their superhuman — % Coe 


Soacrtiions transmitting to one another the purpose- 
den of life, agonizing in the torments of giving birth, 
ng sustenance, of death, while awaiting the coming 
Inknown Redeemer; face to face with all these crea- 
f his rival, Leonardo did not judge, did not measure, — 
i not compare—he did but feel himself annihilated. In his 
ind he went over his own productions: the perishing Last 
, the perished Colossus, the Battle of Anghiari, the 

less ‘multitude of other unfinished works—a succession 
ai aie i iudicrous failures, of iesomiees defeats. 


- the rocks before the Lord; and that he, Leonardo, was stron: 


than ever that Monna Lisa had not been mistaken, for soo 


~ him, Leonardo, from chaos to harmony, from division 


- taster was thinking of another rival, perhaps no less © 
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of his life, was he not like to the wicked and slothful se1 
that had digged in the earth and hid his talent? 
And, at the same time, he realized that he had striven 1 for 
greater, for higher things than Buonarotti—to that fusios 
that ultimate harmony, which Buonarotti knew naught of ai 
had no desire to know in his infinite turbulence, indignatiogl 
rebelliousness and chaos. Leonardo recalled Monna Lisa 
_ words about Michelangelo—that his strength was like to 
tempestuous wind, rending mountains, and breaking in piec 


er than Michelangelo, even as the calm is stronger than ff 
tempest, inasmuch as the Lord is in the still small voice 
the calm, and not in the tempest. Now it was clearer to 


or later the human spirit would return to the path shown 


unity, from tempest to calm. But still, how was one to 
for how long the victory would remain with Buonarotti, ho 
_ Many generations he would draw after him? And the co} 
sciousness of his own integrity in contemplation made si 
more tormenting for him the consciousness of his impoten 
in action. 4 
They left the Chapel in silence. ‘Francesco surmised f 
- which was taking place in the master’s heart, and id 1 
dare to question him. But, when he glanced at his face, i 
appeared to him that Leonardo had become a little m 
bowed, as though he had aged many years, had grown d 
¢repit, within the hour they had passed in the Sistine Char 
__ After crossing the square of San Pietro they went alo 
Borgo Nuovo toward the bridge of Sant’ Angelo. Now @ 


Buonarotti to be apprehended by him—Raphael 
- Leonardo had seen his recently completed frescoes in 
upper reception suite of the Vatican, the so-called S$ 
and could not decide which was predominant in. th 
grandeur in execution or insignificance in conception; i 
able perfection, recalling the ethereal and radiant creatior 
of the ancients, or servile ingratiation to the great ones ¢ 
this earth. Pope Julius Il dreamt of expelling the Fi 
from Italy; Raphael presented him contemplating the exp 
sion by the heavenly powers from the temple of the 
Highest God of the Syrian leader Heliodorus, who had 
faned the holy place. Pope Leo X fancied himself a 
orator; Raphael glorified him as such under the rig: 
Leo I, the Great, admonishing Attila the Hun to with 
from Rome. After falling captive to the French duces 
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¢ of Ravenna this same Leo X had been lucky enough to 

We his skin; Raphael enambered this event for the ages 
er the guise of the miraculous deliverance of Peter the 

stile from his dark dungeon. 

Thus did Raphael pervert art into an obligatory compo- 


ticed at the courts of kings. 


ace of an Immaculate Madonna, looking like an angel who 
lad winged down to earth, arranged his affairs in a way that 
ald not have been bettered: he decorated the stables of 
fostino Chigi, the Roman banker, and prepared designs 
r his plate—golden platters and dishes which the banker, 
fer entertaining the Pope, would cast into the Tiber, that 
might never again be used by any other. The For- 
te Lad—fortunato garzone as Francia called him— 
ined glory, riches, honors as though in play. He 
med his bitterest enemies and enviers with his ami- 
ty. He did not merely pretend to be but actually 
a friend to all. And he was successful in all things; the 
of Fortune seemed to come to his hands of themselves. 
succeeded to the advantageous post of the late architect 
mante at the construction of a new cathedral; his income 
sed with every day; Cardinal Bibbiena was offering him 
niece in marriage—Raphael, however, was biding his 
, since he had been promised the cardinal’s purple for him- 
He built him an exquisite palazzo on the Borgo and there 
atked on a life of regal pomp. From morn till night his 
bule was thronged with dignitaries, with the envoys 
|\€ sovereigns of other lands, each desirous of having his 
ait painted or, at least, to have some painting, some 
g of the master’s as a memento. He turned them all 
since he was snowed under with commissions, but the 
fioners would not abate and still besieged him. For a long 
by now he had no time to finish his works; he merely 
them, gave each one two or three strokes of his brush, 
immediately turned them over to his pupils who caught 
1 on the fly and finished them on the wing, as it were. 

studio of Raphael became an enormous factory, where 
men of business, such as Giulio Romano, turned 
s and pigments into ringing coin, with unbelievable 
d, with the brazenness of the marketplace. As for him- 


ediocrity. He served the rabble—and the rabble served 
accepted him with rapture as its favorite offspring, the 
of its flesh, the bone of its bone, the begotten of its own 


of the Papal court, into the cloying incense of flattery as 


is newcomer from Urbino, a dreamy adolescent with the | 


f, he no longer cared for perfection, contenting himself - 


7 in 


“spirit Repu proclaiored him the ee painter 
and all nations: Raphael became the god of painting. 
And worst of all—in his fall he was still great, enticingl 
beautiful not only to the mob but to the elite also. Acceptir 
the glittering gewgaws at the hands of the goddess of tu cl] 
- with a simplehearted insouciance, he yet remained pure 
~ imnocent as a child. The Fortunate Lad knew- not what I 
did. 
Yet more deathly for future art than the discord and chad 
Of Michelangelo was this lissome harmony of Raphael, thy 
academically lifeless, false reconcilement. Leonardo had 
premonition that beyond these two ‘summits, bey 
_ Michelangelo and Raphael, there were no paths to 
__ future—further on lay an abyss, a void. And at the s 
- time he realized how much both owed to him: they had 
- from him the science of shade and light, of anatomy, of 
spective; a full knowledge of nature, of man—and, ha 
derived from him, had annihilated him. Plunged in 
thoughts he went on as before, as though in a trance, his 
 €ast down, his head bowed. Francesco tried to start a conve 
’ sation with him, but his words died away every time as, loo! 
- ing at the face of the master, he saw on the pale aged lips 
expression of quiet, infinite squeamishness. ¥ 
As they were approaching the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, the} 
had to stand aside, making way for a throng of some 5 
» men, on foot and on horseback, in sumptuous garments, n 
ing toward them through the narrow street of Borgo Nin 
Leonardo glanced at them, at first absent-mindedly, thi 
- this the train of some Roman grandee, cardinal or am 
dor. But he was struck by the face of one young man, arr. 
ie more sumptuously than the. others, mounted on a 
_ Arabian horse in gilt trappings studded with precious s 
- Somewhere, it seemed to him, he had already seen this fac 
Suddenly he recalled the puny pale lad in a black jack 
stained with paints and out at the elbows, who had 
saying, eight years ago in Florence, with a timid ecst 
“Michelangelo is not worthy of loosening the straps of y 
shoon, Messer Leonardo!’ This was he, the present: riv: 
Leonardo and Michelangelo—the God of Painting—Ré 
Sanzio. His face, although as childlike as ever, innoce 
devoid of profound thought, now resembled somewhat 
than formerly the face of a cherub: it had grown fuller, b 
2 er, and bloated to a barely perceptible degree. He was jou 
neying from his palazzo in the Borgo to an audience with f 
Pope at the Vatican, accompanied, as usual, by his f 
Pupils and admirers: he never chanced to leave hig. he 
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out having about him a guard of honor of some fifty men, . 
that every one of these excursions made one think of ae 4 
iumphal procession. at 
__ Raphael recognized Leonardo, blushed. just the least trifle, ae 
nd with a hurried, exaggerated respectfulness, doffing his 
berretta, he bowed to him. Certain of his pupils, not know~ _ 
ing Leonardo’s face, turned around to look with amazement 
at this old man—to whom the Divine One was making suc i 
a low obeisance—modestly, almost poorly dressed, ret 
the wall to make way for them. 
_ Paying no attention to anybody, Leonardo fixed with hie 
eyes a man who was walking beside Raphael, among his most 
‘intimate pupils, and scrutinized him with amazement, as _ 
though not believing his eyes. It was Cesare da Sesto. ‘And 
“he suddenly understood everything: the absence of Cesare, 
own fatidical disquiet, the clumsy deception of Francesco; © 
~ his last pupil had betrayed him. ee 
a Cesare bore the gaze of Leonardo and looked into his eyes __ 
With a mocking smile, impudent and at the same time pitiful, _ 
om which his face became painfully distorted, became ap- 
) ng, like the face of a madman. 
_ And it was not he, but Leonardo, who cast down his eyes. | 
_ The train passed on. The master and, the pupil also went ( 
on their way. Leonardo leaned on the arm of his compan- | 
ion; his face was pale and calm. 
catia crossed the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, through the 
ada dei Coronari, they came out on the Piazza Navone, 
re a bird mart was located. Leonardo bought up a great 
mber of birds—crows, siskins, warblers, pigeons, a hunt- 
hawk and a wild cygnet.-He spent all the money he 
i d upon him, and even borrowed from Francesco. Slung ; 
from head to foot with cages filled with jargoning birds, 
these two men, the old and the young, drew the attention 
‘all. Passersby turned around with curiosity; street gamins __ 
after them. | 
fter traversing all Rome, past the Pantheon and the — 
orum of Trajan, they came upon the Esquiline knoll and 
rough the Maggiore gates passed out of the city by the 
jent Roman road, the Via Lavicana, after which they | 
ned up a narrow deserted path into the open country. The __ 
and pallid Campagna spread out before them, unen- 
mpassable to the eye. scat 
‘ough the spans of the half-ruined ivy-clad aqueduct | 
by the Emperors Claudius, Titus and Vespasian they _ 
ihe ee enoronous, ‘gtay-green, like the waves — = 
alia 
, 
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_ of the sea at eventide; here and there reared a lonely black” 
tower (the ruined roost of predatory knights), and, further © 
- off, at the rim of the sky, ethereally blue mountains, re-~ 
‘sembling the tiers of some Titanic amphitheatre, encircled the © 
plain. The rays of the setting sun, issuing from behind round 
_ white clouds, fell upon Rome in long, broad sheaves of light. 
Steep-sided beeves with glossy, white fleecy hides, their eyes 
intelligent and kind, turned their heads lazily at the sound o 
approaching footsteps, and the spittle trickled from their 7 
moist black muzzles on/to the prickly leaves of dusty black- ©; 
thorns. The stridulation of the grasshoppers in the rough 
sun-parched grass, the rustle of the wind in the dead blades” 
of the mugwort growing over the stones of the ruins, and | 
- the muffled pealing of churchbells in far-off Rome—all these © 
_ apparently intensified the stillness. It seemed that here, above 
this plain with its solemn and wonderful desolation, the 
had already come to pass the prophecy of the Angel wh 

“sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever... that 
there should be time no longer.” 9? 
They chose a spot on one of the hillocks, took off their 
_ cages and put them on the ground, and Leonardo began” 
to liberate the birds. This was a pastime of his, beloved 
from childhood. As.they flew off with joyous fluttering and 
Swishing of wings, he followed them with a kindly gaze. 
His face was illumined by a gentle smile. At this moment, 
having forgotten all his bitter griefs, he seemed as happy as 
an infant. i 

There were only the hunting hawk) and the wild swan- 
left in the cages: the master was saving them for the last. 
He sat down to-rest and took out of his traveling bag aj 
parcel with his simple supper—bread, roasted chestnuts, 
dried figs, a flask of red Orvieto wine in its covering of © 
woyen straw, and two kinds of cheese—knowing that Fran- 
~cesco did not like goat cheese he had purposely taken cream 
cheese along for him. The master invited the pupil to share 
the meal with him and began his snack, looking with plea-~ 
sure at the birds which, sensing freedom in their cages, were — 
beating their wings; he liked to celebrate the liberation of © 
the winged captives with such little feasts in the fields, under — q 
the open sky. 

They ate in silence. Every now and then Francesco woul 
steal a look at Leonardo. He was seeing his face for the first 
time since the master’s illness, in the bright light of day, out 
in the open, and never yet had it seemed to him so fatigued — 
and aged. His hair, turning white by now, with a yellowish ~ 


onardo, Michelangelo and jae a: 7 aa 
ir Sipe through the gray, ‘thinning out at the crown, : 
evealed a lofty, vast forehead furrowed by wrinkles of a 
Obdurate austerity; the beard, however, which merged with 
the hair of the head and began at the very cheekbones and 
so long that it covered half his breast, was still full, mag- «i 
Mificent and wavy, but also turning white. The pale blue 

es still gazed out of deep dark sockets from under ‘fan 


ly, 
A 
4 
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ing brows with their former acuity of vision, their fear- 
3 inquisitiveness. But this expression of a superhuman 
wer of thought, of the will to know fully, was contra- 
sted by an expression of human weakness, of deathly — 
, lurking in the sickly creases of the sunken-in cheeks, | 
the ‘heavy, senile pouches under the eyes, in the slightly 
‘otruding lower lip and about the corners of the thin 
outh, drooping in disdainful bitterness, in inexplicable 
Squeamishness—this was the face of the Titan Prometheus, 

but a Prometheus who had grown old, almost decrepit, and 

ho had submitted. 

Francesco contemplated him—and a familiar feeling of 

y was taking possession of him. ; 

He had observed that at times some insignificant. trifle 
“suffice to change the facial expression of people and 

al an unknown profundity; thus, during a journey, when 
fellow wayfarers, whom he did not know and who did — 
Matter to him, would take out their small bundles or 

sis of provisions brought from home, seat themselves 

to one side and have a bite to eat, turning away. with 
bashfulness which is natural to people when eating in 
unfamiliar place, amid strangers; he would suddenly, 

ut any reason, be overcome by an incomprehensible, 
liar pity for them: they seemed lonely and unhappy to 

. This used to happen to him particularly ‘often in his 
uildhood, but the feeling would return to him in his later 

as well. There was nothing whereby he could have 
plained this pity, the roots of which went deeper than 
sciousness. He practically never gave it as much as a 

ht, but whenever it would come to him he recognized 

at once and could not resist it. 

‘Thus now, as he watched how the master, sitting on the 
‘among the empty cages, and giving an occasional 

ce at the remaining birds, was slicing with an old fold- 
knife (its bone handle was broken) the bread and the ~ 
7 ‘slices of cheese, putting them into his mouth and care- 
with an effort, masticating them—as old men masticate 
eebled gums, so that the skin on their cheekbones _ 
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Mmoves—he suddenly felt welling up in his heart that | 
 wniliar, searing pity. And it was all the more unbearabl 
because it was coupled with reverence. He wanted to cas 
himself down at the feet of Leonardo, to embrace then { 
sobbing, to tell him that even if the master were rejected) 
and disdained of all men there was still in this ingloriousness 
a greater glory than in the triumph of Raphael and Michel=) 
angelo. ety 
But he did not do this—he had not the courage an 
‘continued to contemplate the master in silence, holding back) 
the tears which contracted his throat, and with difficulty) 
swallowing the bits of bread and cream cheese. | 
His supper done, Leonardo arose, released the hunting) 
hawk, then opened the last and largest cage, which held th 
swan. The enormous white bird fluttered. out, noisily a 
joyously waved its wings, turned roseate in the rays of sun+) 
set, and flew off straight toward the sun. Leonardo folloy 
it with a prolonged gaze, filled with infinite sorrow 
longing. 
‘Francesco comprehended that this sorrow of the mas 
- was for his life-long dream—the dream of human wings, 0 
the Great Bird, which he had on a time foretold in his) 


“Man will undertake his first flight on the back of ¢ 
enormous Swan.” 


6 


The Pope, yielding to-the requests of his brother, Giulia 
‘de’ Medici, commissioned Leonardo to do a small painti 
Dallying, as was his wont, and putting off from day to 
the start of the work, the artist busied himself with prep: 
tory experiments, the perfection of pigments, the invent 
of a new varnish for the forthcoming picture. Learnin) 
this, Leo X exclaimed with feigned despair: 
~. “This queer fellow will never accomplish aught, inas 
as he considereth the end without attacking the be 
ning!” ; 
' The courtiers caught up this mot and spread it throt 
the town. Leonardo’s fate was decided. Leo X, the gre 
connoisseur and appreciator of art, had pronounced 
_ tence upon him: henceforth Pietro Bembo and Raphael, the 
dwarf Baraballo and Michelangelo, could rest ee od 


a 
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taneously, as though they had conspired, averted their 
forgotten, But the reflection of the Pope was, nevertheless, 


all by himself, he wrote in his diary: 
' “Patience affordeth protection against abuse, even as 
lothing doth against cold. If, as the cold increaseth, thou 


ise will not affect thy mind.” 


On the first of January, in the year fifteen hundred and 
iiteen, died Louis XII, King of France. Since he had no 
sons he was succeeded by his next of kin, his son-in-law— 
aude de France, son of Louise of Savoy, Duke of An- 
uléme, Francois de Valois—who became Francis I. 


took an expedition to win back Lombardy; with un- 
believable speed he crossed the Alps, passed through the 
passes of d’Argentiére, suddenly appeared in Italy, 


d Milan a triumphator. 

t this stage Giuliano de’ Medici went off to Savoy. See- 
that there was nothing to be done in Rome, Leonardo 
ided to seek his fortune with the new king, and in the 
of the same year set out for Pavia, to the court of 
is I. Here the conquered were giving fiestas in honor 
‘the conquerors. Leonardo, as a mechanician, was invited 
attange these festivals, for old times’ sake, remembrance 
him having remained green in Lombardy since the time 


‘Moro. 


fiestas, traversed the entire hall, halted before the 
, Teared up on its hind legs and opened its bosom, out of 
h the white lilies of France showered down at the feet 
His Majesty. 

This plaything served the fame of Leonardo more than all 
other works, inventions and discoveries. 

ancis I was inviting into his service the Italian savants 


e3 


Reet. The ay would not release Raphael and Michel- 


eir laurels; gar tival had been annihilated. And all — 
s from him; they forgot about him, even as the dead are 
ansmitted to him. Leonardo heard it out with the same ~ 


thy as though he had foreseen it long ago, and had not : 
ted any other. On the ight of the same day, when bene F 


it don more clothes, the cold will not affect thee; even 
, as the abuse increaseth, increase thy patience—and the 


Immediately upon ascending the throne the youthful king 


ined a victory at Marignano, deposed Moretto, and en- - 


Dai a) 


He contrived a lion that moved of itself; this lion, at one bss 


= 7 
-. The way, especially at this time of the year, was difficult— 
_ Riparia, a tributary of the Po, then through the notch of © 


_ Col de Fregius to the mountain pass between Mont Tabor 
* and Mont Cenis. 


“ 


~ mules, he, with Francesco, began clambering up it to a 
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angelo, The king extended an invitation to Leonardo, offered 
him a salary of seven hundred écus a year and the small 
Chateau du Cloux in Touraine, near the city of Amboise, 
between Tours and Blois. 

The artist accepted and in the sixty-fourth year of his 
life, the eternal wanderer, abandoning his native land sans 
hope and sans regret, left Milan for France, with his old 
servant Villanisso, the female servant Maturina, Francesco ~ 
Melzi, and Astro da Peretola, in the beginning ‘of the er 
oe hundred and sixteen. 


\ 


across Piedmont toward Turin, over the valley of Doria” 


They left the little hamlet of Bardonecchia early in the 
morning, while it was still dark, in order to make their way 
to the mountain pass while it was still light. The mules for 
riding and the pack mules, their hoofs clattering and their 
~ bells jingling, clambered up the narrow path at the edge of 
_the precipice. e. 

Below, in the valleys facing the meridian, there was a 
ready the smell of spring, but on the heights it was still — 
winter. However, in the rarefied air, crisp and windless, the 
cold made itself felt. The morning was barely breaking. In 
the chasms, where the frozen streams of waterfalls whitened 
spectrally, and the black tops of the firs growing along the 
ribs of the precipitous mountains stuck like rough bristles ~ 
out of the snow, the shadows of night still lay. And /up” 
sabove, against the pallid sky, the massifs of the Alps were 
already showing clearly, as if they were illumined she 
within. : 

At one of the turns Leonardo dismounted; he wanted toa 
have a closer view of the mountains. Learning from the 
guides that a side path for pedestrians, still narrower and © 
more difficult, led to the same place as the one for the 


neighboring crag which afforded a view of the mountains. 
When the jingling bells had died away, a quiet fell such — 
as is to be found only in high mountains. The travelers” 


ed 
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' longed rumbling of an avalanche, that was like to the rum- 
bling of thunder, repeated by many-voiced echoes. They 
‘clambered higher and higher. aoe 

~ Leonardo leaned upon Francesco’s arm. And the pupil 

‘Tecalled how, many years ago, in the village of Mandello, 

hear the foot of the mountain of Campione, the two of 

them had been descending into the iron mine by a slippery, — 
fearful staircase into the subterranean abyss; at that time 

» Leonardo had been carrying him in his arms—now Fran-_ 

cesco was supporting the master. And there, underground, 

there had reigned the same stillness as here on the height. 

_ “Look, look, Messer Leonardo!” exclaimed Francesco, in- 

‘dicating the precipice that had suddenly opened up at their 

feet. “°Tis the valley of Doria Riparia again. We must. be — 

‘seeing it for the last time. We are coming to the mountain 

of very soon, and we shall see it no more. , 

_ “Lombardy lies over there . . . and Italy—” he added in. 

low voice, his eyes flashing with both joy and sadness. 

- “This must be the last time—” he repeated in a still lower 


_ The master glanced in the direction indicated by Fran- 
cesco, where lay his native land—and his face remained in- 
different. He turned away in silence and again went on, to- 
ard where the eternal snows and glaciers of Mont Tabor, - 
ont Cenis, and Roccio-Melone gleamed clearly ahead. 
‘Heedless of fatigue, he was now walking so fast that 
‘Francesco, who had lingered below at the edge of the preci- 
pice, bidding farewell to Italy, had fallen behind him. 
“Whither are you going?-Whither-are you going, master?” 
he shouted to him from a distance. “Do you not see that 
he path is coming to an end? One cannot go higher—there — 
a precipice beyond! Be careful!” : ei 
But Leonardo, not listening to him, climbed higher and 
g@her above the vertiginous chasms with a firm, youthfully 
ght step that seemed to be winged. ri 
. And in the pallid heavens the icy masses glowed radiantly, — | 
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fearing up like a veritable Titanic wall raised up by God 
tween two universes. They enticed him and drew him on, 
though beyond them lay the ultimate mystery—the only 
‘that could slake his curiosity. Akin, desired, though they _ 
were divided off from him by uncrossable abysses, they ~ 
ed near, as though it sufficed but to extend one’s hand 
® touch them; and they gazed upon him as the dead gaze 
pon one living, with an eternal smile that was like to the 
ral smile of Gioconda. 
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Pépers wrépuyas hs towbels dyyedors. 


(Thou hast wings, even as the angels.) gi, 
INSCRIPTION ON PAINTING OF JOHN THE PRECURSOR i 


Spunteranno le ali. tf ee 
(There shall be wings.) ere 


on tthe bank of the river Loire, the King’s Castle of | 
boise was situated in the heart of France. At eve, as the — 
se t expired, the yellowish white stone of Touraine of which 


d spectrally ethereal, like a cloud. 


green light which seemed subaqueous, the castle ap- oa 
the corner tower a view opened up of a forest | 
: 


‘ pies merged with fields of flax with its azure flow- 
is plain, hazy with wisps of damp mist, with files of 
oplars and silvery willows, reminded one of the plains 
ombardy, even as the green waters of the Loire Te- ae 
of the Adda, save that the latter was a mountain — 
boisterous, youthful, while the Loire was placid, a, 
shoaly, just as if it were wearied, aged. re 
ig at the foot of the castle were the high-gabled 


in the sun—and topped with high chimneys ot 
the winding streets, cramped and dark, everything 

‘the Middle Ages; under the cornices, under the 
at the upper angles of the windows, at door- ae hy 
atels, were diminutive homunculi, carved oe ue 


t in ahiden sandals tucked in under ‘them: 
Jerks; of pompous Doctors of b Neeser in 
; are rake 


shoulder capes; of preoccupied and parsimonious owns! 
_ hugging tightly stuffed moneybags to their bosoms. The 
“same faces as those of these carvings flitted by in the s 
_ of the town: everything here was burgherishly — well: 
tidy, stingily calculated, chilly and pious. . 
_ Whenever the King arrived in Amboise for the chases 
little town would come to life: the streets resounded deafi 
ingly to the baying of the hounds, the trampling of ho 
the blowing of horns; it was motley with the raiment of 
courtiers; music was heard of nights coming from the 
and its white walls, that looked so much like clouds, were” 
up with the red glow of torches. 
But the King would depart—and once more the little t 
was plunged into silence, save that of Sundays the g 
_ wives of the burghers, in white caps of lace woven by st 
“instead of coarse needles, wended their way to mass; 
_ weekdays, however, the whole town seemed to die out, 
never a sound of human step or voice; there were only 
“erties of the swallows, darting between the white towers 
the castle, or the hum of the revolving wheel in a tur 
| shop; or, of spring evenings, when the freshness of pop 
was wafted on the air from the gardens about the town, 
- boys and girls, at decorous play, like grown-ups, w 
gather in a circle, and, taking one another by the b 
would dance and sing an olden little song about St. 
the patron saint of France. And, in the transparent ty ii 
the apple trees behind stone walls dropped their whi 
Toseate petals on the heads of the children. But when 
song died away, the same hush would resume its I 
throughout the town there was naught to be heard save 
measured brazen striking of the hours above the gates of 
Horloge tower and the cries of the wild swans-in the s 
‘lows of the mirrorously smooth Loire reflecting the p 
green sky. 
To the southeast of the castle, some ten minutes’ - 
away, on the road to the mill of Saint-Thomas, was situ 
another small castle, or chateau, Du Cloux, which at 
“one time belonged to the seneschal and armor-bearer 
Louis XI. 
A high enclosure on one side and, on the other, 
small river Amas, a tributary of the Loire, surrounded 
grounds. Before the very building a lush meadow went di 
to the river; rising to the left was a dovecote; will 
_ osiers, hazel bushes interlaced their branches and in 1 
shade the water, despite its rapid current, seemed mo 
less, still, as if in a well or a pond. The chateau’s 


\ 


s of brick with notched white trim of white Touraine 
framing the angles of the building, the ogive windows 
d doors, stood out amid the dark greenery of the chest- — 
ts and the young and old elms. The small chateau, its 
te roof steeply gabled, with a-tiny chapel to the Tight 
the main entrance and a small octagonal turret contain- _ 


i." 


er chambers with the upper eight, reminded one of a 
a or a suburban house. Rebuilt forty years before, from 
, Outside it still seemed new, cheerful and inviting. ome 
its Itv was in this castle that Francis settled Leonardo da Vinci. Ser 


King received the artist with kindness; conversed with 
for long about his previous and future works, respect- 
‘styling him his Father and Master. Leonardo proposed 
build the castle of Amboise and to construct an enor- 
s canal, which was bound to transform the adjacent 
apy region of se a barren desert infected with p 


- the Sadne at Macon, and jee Touraine, the heart 
France, through the province of Lyons, with Italy, and \ 
US Is Open up a new route from Northern Europe to the 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Thus did Leonardo ae 


lich his native land had rejected. 

King gave his consent for the construction of thee 
and, almost immediately after his arrival in Amboise, — 
ist set off to study the region. While Francis hunted, - — 
rdo studied the structure of the soil of Sologne at 
jorontaine, the current of the sources of the Loire and 
measured the level of the waters and prepared drafts 


> traveling through this region he had occasion to ae 

i Siochén, a little town to the south of Amboise, on the — af? 
k of the river Indre, amid the far-flung Tourainian mead- E a 

nd forests. Here was an old castle belonging to the 

a prison tower, where Ludovico Moro, Duke of — 

, had died after languishing in captivity for eight — 

= old turnkey told Leonardo how Moro had at- — 4 

ip fo escape, having concealed himself in a wain be- ¢ 
ee satraw; BSE not gee the road, oe hee lost his" & 
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been overtaken by his pursuers, and the hunting - 
found him in some bushes. ~ eed 
His last years the Duke of Milan had passed in pious med 
tations, prayers and reading Dante—whose works had b 
the only book he had been allowed to take out of Italy Vi 
At fifty he already seemed a decrepit old man; only on rr: ‘ 
Occasions, when news of political overturns reached hi 
would his eyes suddenly light up with their former 
_ On May 17, 1508, he came to his tranquil end after 
brief illness. 
_ According to the turnkey, a few months before his d leat 

- Moro had invented an odd amusement for himself: he hz 

- obtained, after much supplication, brushes and colors, an 
~~ took to painting frescoes on the walls and vaults of at 

_ dungeon. On the whitewash, peeling off from the dampness 

Leonardo found traces here and there of this mural work? 
intricate designs, stripes, little bars and crosses, and s 
red ones upon a field of white, yellow ones on a blue 
among them, the head of a Roman warrior in a helmet-— 
_ probably an unsuccessful self-portrait of the Duke, with ai 
inscription in broken French: My device in captivity, amt 
sufferings: My Patience is My Armament. ’ 

Another inscription, still more illiterate, was sprawled ¢ 
the entire ceiling, at first in enormous letters three ells h 
in yellow characters of an old, clerkly script: Celui qu i 

‘ then, since space did not suffice, in small, cramped lett ce 
n’est pas contan (He who is unhappy). >. 

Reading these piteous plaints, regarding the ingeia di: ray j 
ings reminiscent of those scribblings with which schoolboy 
disfigure their copybooks, the artist.recalled how, mene 
ago, Moro had been admiring, with a kindly smile, the » 
in the moat of the fortress at Milan. 

“Who knows?” reflected Leonardo. “Was there not, 
haps, in the soul of this man a love for the beautiful; whic 
vindicates him before the tribunal of the Most High? 

. Also did he recall that which he had heard on a time 
from a traveler arrived from Spain, of the fall of 2 10 the 
patron of his, Czsar Borgia. ae 

The successor of Alexander VI, Pope Julius cna 
traitorously given Cesar up to his enemies. He was car 
ried off to Castile and immured in the tower of Medina 
Campo. He escaped, with a skill and daring © 
letting himself down a rope out of the window of | f 
prison, from a vertiginous height. His jailers managed to cu 
the rope. He fell, hurting himself, but retained enough pre: 
ence of mind to crawl, upon recovering his rae up t 


i 
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horses held in readiness by his confederates and to gallop 

ff . He appeared in Pampeluna at the court of his father- 
-law, the King of Navarre, and entered his service as a 
ndottiere. At the news of Cesar’s escape, horror spread 
ghout Italy. The Pope trembled. Ten thousand ducats’ 
ward was set aside for Czsar’s head. “Se 


er the walls of Vienne, having mowed his way into the 
s of the enemy, Czsar was abandoned by his own men, a A 
en into a ravine—the dried-up bed of a river—and here, 
a beast at bay, defending himself to the last with a “7 
Tate courage, he fell, transpierced by more than twenty — 
ows. The hirelings of Beaumont, having succumbed to the ~ 
mptation of the magnificence of his accouterments and — 
ent, tore them off the dead man, and left the naked — 
se at the bottom of the ravine. At night, having made a — 
¢ from their fortress, the Navarrese found him and for 
ng while could not make certain of his identity, Finally 
tle page Juanico recognized his master, threw himself _ 
on his déad body, embraced it and burst into sobs, for ae 
loved Cesar. : 
The face of the dead man, turned up to the sky, was 
utiful; it seemed that he had died even as he had lived — * 
ithout fear and without repentance. 
he Duchess of Ferrara, Madonna Lucrezia Borgia, 
ned her brother all her life. When she died they found 
wearing a hair shirt next to her body. 
ay widow of Valentinois,' the French princess 
EAotie d’Albret, had in the few days she had passed with 
1 come to love him with a love like unto the love of — 
ti t Griselda, with a love that was true to the very grave; _ 
ining of the death of her husband she immured her- 
_ perpetual recluse in the castle of La Motte Feuillée, 
na deserted park the stillness of which was never 


a 


king the poor to pray for the soul of Cesare. ; 
‘Duke's subjects in Romagna, the half-wild shepherds 
of the soil in the ravines of the Apennines, also 
aS eaetnl oo, of him. For long they: would — 


de hoping that sooner or later he would return 
a auld. establish justice anew in the world, would 


- 
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ballad-singers throughout the towns ana hamlets ¢ 
The Tearful Lament of Duke Valentinois, in which ¢ 
the line: 


Fe cose estreme, ma senza misura. eae) 
(Criminal his deeds, yet great beyond measure.) 


ey Comparing the lives of these two men, Moro and Cz 
filled with great action, yet which had flickered by w 
| trace, like a shadow—with his own, which was filled” 
great contemplation, Leonardo found his less barren and 
- not murmur against fate. 


che tebuilding of the castle of Amboise, the constructi 
of the canal of Sologne, terminated as had almost all 
\ undertakings—in naught. Assured by counselors” 
«stores of common sense of the impossibility of carrying ¢ 

-. the too-daring projects of Leonardo, the king little by 
cooled toward them, became disenchanted, and soon fo 
all about them. The artist comprehended that from Fre 
I, despite all his graciousness, he ought not to expect 
_morte than from Moro, Cesar, Soderini, Medici or Leo %& 
His last hope of being understood—of giving to men at leas 
a small part of that which he had hoarded for them all t 
' life—had betrayed him, and he resolved to withdraw, | 
- irretrievably, into his solitude—to reject all activity. : 
In the spring of fifteen hundred and seventeen he 1 
‘turned to the Chateau Du Cloux—ill, exhausted by the 
he had contracted in the swamps of Sologne. Toward sumn 
he felt better. But perfect health never came back to 
again, 
The interdicted forest of Amboise began almost at 

very walls of Du Cloux, on the other bank of the s 

river Amas. 

Every day, after the noonday meal, Leonardo left 
_ house, leaning on the arm of Francesco Melzi, since 
artist was still weak; by a deserted path they went into 
thickest part of the forest and there the master would 
himself on a boulder. The pupil lay down on the grass at 
feet and read to him from Dante, the Bible or some an 
philosopher. _ ne. 
Dusk reigned all around, save where a caus beam of sun: 


eye 


we 2 eerie fs) 
scat to a etiony uae: in the dintanos and 
a¢ flower hitherto unnoticed would burst into red or 
flame like a candle, and the moss in the hollow of a 
Nie tree felled by a storm took on the glow of em- 
5 The summer that year was persistently sultry, threatening 
storms, but the clouds wandered over the sky without baa” 
ding any rain, ar: 
_ When, breaking off his Bading Francesco fell silent, stills 
ess would fall upon the forest, as if at the very dead of fia af 
night—save that some bird, probably a mother bird who 
iad lost one of her young, would keep on with her dismal 
jaint, just as if she were lamenting. But the bird, too, 
ne fall silent at last. Everything grew quieter yet. It | 


Lay 
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sweltering. The odor of rotted leaves, of mushrooms, of 
stifling dankness, of dry rot made’ breathing difficult. One — 
could barely hear the rumbling of remote thunder, apparent- 
ly coming from underground. crs 
The pupil would look up at the master: the latter sat 
otionless, as if in a trance and, listening intently to the 
ce, Was gazing toward the sky, at the leaves, the stones, 
grass, the mosses with a farewell gaze, as if for the last 
before an eternal parting. S 
- Little by little the spell, the trance, of the stillness would 
yssess Francesco as well. He saw, as if in a dream, the 
master’s face and it seemed to him that this face was re- 
ding ever farther from him, ae ever deeper into the 


$j 


perature terror. But when at last, by an effort of. his = 
overcame his trance, the melancholy of premoni- 
mm, a feeling of pity for the master which he could not 

lerstand, made his heart contract. Timidly and in silence-* 

ut his lips to the master’s hand. 
‘And Leonardo gazed upon him and softly stroked the hae 
; I's head, as one might a frightened child’s, with so wist- ¢ ay 
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Page projecting, overhanging crags, in humid shade 
; os grasses in the stillness of a breathless noon 


with face ste and languishing, with the: dapated s 
doe about his loins, a thyrsus in his hand—sat St 


upon a carved Becta the aes of Monna C; 

dra—with a representation of Bacchos. The same casket 

held some loose leaves with verses from the Bacchant 

Euripedes, translated from the Greek and transcribed 

_.vanni’s hand. Leonardo read them over time after time, 

. In this tragedy Bacchos, the most youthful of the ¢ 
Olympus, son of the Thunderer and of Semele, ap 

men in the guise of a muliebrile, seductively beautiful y 

a newcomer from India. The King of Thebes, Pen 

orders him to be seized, that he may be put to death 

cause, under the pretext of a new Bacchic wisdom, a 

{Nt promulgating to mortals barbaric secret Tites, the io 

Sanguinary and orgiastic sacrifices. 4 

- outlander,” says Pentheus scoffingly to ‘th 


all 
is Reeges to setae women: thy long locks, fraught 
er flow over i cheeks; thou dost hide ed 


The chorus of one in controversion of ; 
one, eee of Babchorea most fearful and - 


From the Song of Songs: $s. 
“Drink, yea, drink aepoiiets oO “beloved Re gee 
From the Gospel: % 
“I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, uate that 
ay that I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” ° om 
“I am the true vine, and sie Father is the husband- neti 
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sient cael so ae ea 


“If any man thirst, let him come unto 1 me, and drink.” 28 ne 
_Leaving his Bacchos unfinished Leonardo began another — ‘, 
icture, still more strange—that of John the Precursor. He ‘i 
ked upon it with a persistence and haste most unusual in 
, as if he had a premonition that his days were numbered, 
that. he had not much strength left and that it was decreasing 
ith every day, and was working against time to express in 
, his last creation, his most cherished secret—that which __ 


n from himself. Within a few months the work progressed _ 
uch a degree that one could grasp the artist’s conception. _ 


told Monna Lisa. But this murk, seeming at first impene- _ 
became transparent as the gaze penetrated it, so that — 


d with the most pallid light, gliding and melting with- 
it like smoke, like the sounds of far-off music. And be- 
d the shadow, beyond the light, appeared that which was 
light nor shadow but ‘something in the nature of light 
dow, or dark light, as Leonardo expressed it. And, like a — 
acle, but more actual than all that exists, like to a specter — 
more alive than life itself, there stood forth out of this 
murk the face and nude body of a muliebrile Youth, 
tively beautiful, recalling the words of Pentheus: = 
vy jong locks, fraught with languor, flow over thy 
s; thou dost hide thyself from the sun like a maiden, 
lost preserve in the shade the whiteness of thy face, SO. a 
t thou mayst captivate Aphrodite.” ir - 
t, if this were Bacchos, wherefore, instead of the richie 
: dappled. skin of a doe, were his loins girded in a garment 
f camel hair? Wherefore, instead of the thyrsus of Bac- 
hic orgies, was he holding a cross made of a desert reed, 
prototype of the Cross of Golgotha? And wherefore, in- 
ere as though cain all expectancy, al 


curiosity 9 win te jn natin the cross 
smile that had in it something of and of - mockery, 
and to himself with the other, as though he were saying: 
“There cometh one mightier than I after me, the latchet q 
of whose shoes I arm. not worthy to stoop down and un- ~ 
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In Phe spring of 1517 celebrations were being held in Am- 

boise in honor of the birth of a son to Francis I. The Pope © 
had been invited to act as godfather; he sent as delegate 

his nephew, son of his brother Pietro, Lorenzo de’ Medici, — 

_ Duke of Urbino, betrothed to the French princess Madeleine, © 
daughter of the Duc de Bourbon. Among the expected am-— 

_bassadors sent to these celebrations by various governments — 
of Europe was the Russian one, Nikita Karachyarov, who 

“was coming from Rome where he was attached to the court. ; 

of His Holiness. 7 

- Leo X had long since entered into relations with vasstlll 

pierre Grand Duke of Muscovy, whom he considered a ~ 

_ puissant ally in a league of European sovereigns against the ~ 
‘Sultan Selim who, after his conquest of Egypt, was threaten- 
ing to invade Europe. The Pope was deluding himself 

_ with still another hope: that of a unification of all the ~ 
_ Churches and, although the Duke in no way justified this” 
hope, Leo had sent to Moscow two Dominicans skilled in — ; 

: intrigue, the brothers Schaumberg. The Roman Pontiff was 
- vowing not to infringe’ the rites and dogmas of the Eastern 
Church if Moscow would but consent to recognize the spir- 

; itual supremacy of Rome; he promised to confirm the in 
\ dependence of the Patriarch of Russia, to crown the Grand 
_ Duke with a kingly crown and, in the event of a conquest a 
- Constantinople, to yield that city to him. Since he found 4 

_ ingratiations of the Pope advantageous, the Grand Duke had x 
sent two ambassadors to him: Dmitri Gherassimov and Ni- ~ 
_ kita Karachyarov—the same Karachyarov who, twenty years — 
_ before, while passing through Milan with Danilo Mamyrtev, — 
had been present at the festival of the Age of Gold and 
had conversed with Leonardo about Muscovy. . 

2 Dmitri Gherassimov, whose sobriquet was Mitya the Tok 
mach (or Interpreter), a man “well versed in books of sanc- 
~ tity” and expert in ambassadorial matters, had journeyed : 
to Apsly. in his youth at the behest of Ghenadii, Arhhanea 


* 
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s” in Venic ome Gad: i sind brows fiom: 4) 

e the information-he had gathered concerning the treble ~ 

the double alleluia, the Paschal cycle up to 8,000 AD. | 

‘the famous Narration Concerning the White Cowl. Sub- — 

uently, when he was already far advanced in years, this 

© Gherassimov imparted information about Russia to” Be: 

Paolo Giovio, the Italian historian. 

The chief purpose of the Russian embassy in Rome was be | 

expressly stated in the instructions of the Grand Duke: “To 

2 back to Moscow men knowledgeable in ores; master 

ders; likewise some master cunning in the assault of 

cities, as well as some other master with full knowledge of : 
recting cannon fire; likewise a stonemason cunning in the 

tion of palaces; likewise a silversmith, well able to fash- — 

arge vessels, and to mint coinage, and to engrave the 

els; likewise, bring back a healer, and a player upon the 

organ also.” ‘ae 

ya Potapych Kopylo, an old man of sixty and a clerk of | 

Russian embassy, acted as Karachyarov’s head scrivener; 

‘his two junior scribes he had his own grandnephew, 

lor Ignatievich Rudometov, nicknamed Fedka the Over- 

e, and Eutychii Paiseievich Gagara.1° ae 

Il three had an interest in common: their love of iconog- 

phy. Fedor and Eutychii were masters of the art in their — ‘ 

1 right, while Ilya Potapych was an exquisite, truly ap- . 

tive connoisseur. 

tychii was the son of a poor widow who had baked 

nental wafers for the Church of the Annunciation in 

h; orphaned after her death, he had been adopted and 

ught up by Vassian Eliazarov, the sacristan of the same 

rch and, while still an adolescent, had ‘been apprenticed, 

be instructed in the depiction of icons,” to a certain saint- 

ient by the name of Prohor of Gorodetz, to whom bss 

could apply the same thing which the Iconographic — 

del had to say ‘concerning the most reverent Antony 

+ “Of no great skill or wisdom was the reverend father, _ 

it his iconography was of the utmost simplicity, but 

plied himself all the more to fasting and prayer, so as Bes 

up thereby for whatever cunning he lacked in his © 


yi Prohor, the saintly ancient, Eutychii went on to. 
; Danila Chernyi (the Black) who was doing the 
n the Monastery of the Savior at Andronikovo and | 
upil of Andrei Rublev, the greatest of the Russian 


= ‘his ‘apprentices Pp, from that idge, | 
drawer of water and a grinder of colors, to that of color. 
bearer, or draftsman, Eutychii, thanks to his innate gift, had- 
attained to such mastery that he was invited to come to 
Moscow to paint a mural tableau from the life of Jesus in the 
_ chamber for the preparation of chrism in the Patriarch’s 
‘house. ; 
Here he formed a friendship with Fedor Ignatievict h 
Rudometov, or Fedka the Overdone, another young iconog= 
_ rapher and “a goodly master of the science of prospective,” 
who was also doing murals in the same chamber: “a herb 
2 design upon a field of gold.” Rudometov. introduced 
comrade into the house of the boyar Feodor Karpov, 
lived near the Church of Nikola-On-the-Bolvanka. Amo: 
the chambers in the mansion of this noble, Fedka was deco 
Sy rating the refectory hall, painting on its vaulted ceiling “the: 
celestial orbits of the stars, the Signs of the Twelve Mont : 
and the Courses of the Heavens, * as well as “sundry parable 
| of everyday life and done in prospective,” and ‘ ‘flowering 
far-flung grasses,” to say nothing of left-handed pieces, 
} a landscapes—all of which artwork ran contrary to the prece 
of the old masters, who forbade iconographers to depict 
persons or objects other than. sacred ones. Fy 
Feodor Karpov was on friendly terms with Nicholai Bule\ 
a German, the favorite physician of Grand Duke Va 
Toannovich. This Bulev was “a blasphemer and. tending to 
_ Latin heresy,” as Maxim the Greek expressed it, and “wre 
_ perversely against the Orthodox faith,” preaching ciniees } 
_ of the Churches. The pious people of Moscow maintained 
‘under the influence of Bulev, that confounded German, 
__ boyar Feodor had become “‘obdurately Latinized” and “ti 
to star lore and measuring the earth” —meaning astron: 
and geometry; he was also accused of “acuity of tho 
of thaumaturgy and “delving in books of Black Magick, 
well as the works of many Hellenic fabulists,” of hay 
become a firm believer in heretical books’ rejected by 
- Orthodox: Church and in “all other canons and craftin 
of the Fiend; which seductions wean man from God.” - 
They accused him of the Judaizing heresy as ‘well. 
The boyar Feodor took a great liking to Fedka Rudom 
and Tisha Gagara, the two youthful iconographers at 
in his house. On the supposition that a pilgrimage to for 
lands would prove of great benefit to the mastery of 
art he went to the trouble of securing for them the Bo: - 0 

junior embassy scribes. 

Even i in his Moscow days, in the house of Karpov, in 


4 


loctrines of the Judaizing heretics, Fedka’s faith had been 


haken. But in an alien land, among the wonders of the 
talian cities as they were at that time—of Venice, Milan, _ 
tome, Florence—he got out of hand altogether, Jost his head — 
nd lived in a state of incessant amazement, “a frenzy of — 
he ‘mind,” as his granduncle Ilya Potapych put it. His rev-~ 
rent awe never varied, whether he was visiting gambling — 


lells or libraries, ancient cathedrals or bagnios. He pounced 
ipon everything with the curiosity of a child, with the avidity 


{a barbarian. He studied the Latin tongue and dreamt of 


rraying himself in Phrygian (i.e., Gallic) garb, even of 


(60SE* es 
AR 32 ae ‘ 
( oie test the seas, of books re- 
Brea’ i the Church and rationalistic expoundings of the 


having off his mustache and beard—something which was 
‘onsidered a mortal sin. “If any should shave off his beard, _ 


ind die in that state,” Ilya forewarned his grandnephew, “he 


vill not be found worthy of having the funeral service said — 
ver him, nor having the forty days’ requiem chanted over 


lim, nor of having a sacred wafer or a taper offered up 
ér him in church. Yea, he shall be numbered among the 
inbelieving, as one who corrupteth his manly image, who 


eth himself like unto wanton-visaged women, or like unto \ 


omeats | and hounds, which have bristling | Mustaches but 


10 beards.” 


ithout any need for doing so. He boasted of his funds of 
nowledge, of the things he had come to know, indulged in 
‘high-flown thinking,” discoursed on “alchemia, which same 
the art of making gold,” on dialectics, “which is disputa- 


ious” Teasoning, whereby truth is sought out,” on “sophistic, — 


vhich revealeth that which is all but inaccessible to the nature 
a man.” 


re is nobody fit to live with.” 


ters of faith, and to put perplexing questions.” 


vhatever may be going on and wherever it may be going — 
sat” : 


“And i in his investigations of faith he reached such a pitch 
yf freethinking that, not content with alien “sophistic,” he 
reached the still more extreme tenets of Russia’s home- 


| philosophers, the followers of the Judaizing heresy, — ao 


= auSutained that Jesus Christ was as yet unborn, but 


“i 


Fedka took to interlarding his speech with foreign words 


There are no real people back in Moscow,” he complained — es F 
Eutychii. “They be stupid, the lot and parcel of them; aie 


“Whenever he was in winy good humor he loved “to probe: a 


“T have studied philosophy, and pride besets me,” he 
fould confess on occasion. “I know everything, everywhere— 


eee f 


— 
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that when He would-be born He would be called? the Sor 
~ of God not because he was of the essence of God but by God’ 
grace; as for him whom the Christians call Jesus Christ th 
_ God, he was but an ordinary mortal and no God; he hac 
died and moldered into. dust in his coffin’; they affirmed thai 
it was unseemly to bow down before icons, or the Cross, 01 
5 ‘the ciborium (“these be worthy of respect, but "tis seemly tc 
- bow down before naught save the one God”) and that nc 
~ earthly powers ought to be submitted to. Fedka also citec 
certain sayings concerning the immortality of the soul anc 
life beyond the grave, ascribed to Zossima, Metropolitan of 
_Moscow, who, it would seem, had been seduced to the 
¥ Judaizing heresy: “And just what is the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
‘And just what is the Second Coming? And just what is the 
Resurrection of the dead? There are no such things. If any 
man hath died, then died he hath, and that is the last of 
. “tim,” 
Yet, despite all his schoolboy bravado, Fedka ‘was nd 
e ily afraid, sort of, of his granduncle Iliya Potapych, wh« 
; admonished his grandnephew not only with words but hi 
5 _ Staff as well. 
 Iitya Potapych Kopylo was a man of the old school, wh 
had come to love unto the very end a “firm stand as 
piety.” The wonders of alien arts and sciences failed to seduct 
him. “All these are verily but the omens of the coming 0 
Antichrist, but the beginning of afflictions,” he used to say 
-- “Do not be making us sheep of Christ overwise throug 
_ those sophistics of yours; we have no time to be listening 
your philosophizing—the end of time is already coming 
and the judgment of God is standing at the door. What cai 
there be in common between light and dark, or what unio 
of Veliar *! with Christ—or,’ likewise, of the vile pagai 
_.. Latin aberration with our own Orthodox Christianity?” | 
“The people living in Europa,” Kopylo delivered his judg 
ment, “which is one third of the earth, the third that ap 
pertaineth to Japheth, the third son of Noah, are grandiose 
proud, guileful and brave in battles, but they have a weaknes 
for the lusts of the flesh and all sorts of delights; they a 
Bes act according to their will; they seek learning and are dil 
gent in all branches of knowledge and matters of wisdom 
but they have strayed from piety and, at the instigation ¢ 
the Devil, have dispersed into divers heresies, so that in a 
Creation the land of Russia alone stands immovably fixed i 
‘piety and, albeit it doth not apply itself very greatly to le 
ters, nor is cunning in sophistical, sage, finically wove 
i. philosophizings, it doth adhere to a sound faith withor 


intestines Dison: “As. or: gies ie os that land, Aiey : 
are sedate, bearded and garbed in seemly raiment. The beauty © 
‘of their churches of God consists of their holy chanting, and 
‘another such land, or one more. splendid, is not to be — 
found i in all of Europa.” mee 
(ee Foreign lands aroused no lesser an interest in 1 Entychii- 
‘Paiseievich Gagara, the son of the Uglich baker of sacred _ 
‘wafers, than they did in Fedka the Overdone. Eutychii at- 
tached no significance to the freethinking notions of his — 
comrade, which he felt contained more braggadocio and — 


| ‘derring-do than any actual godlessness. Yet neither did he 


share the calm disdain of Lliya Potapych for all things alien. 
After all that he had seen and heard in the lands outside of — 
Russia he found no satisfaction in the Smaragds, Golden 
Streams and Books of Solemnities, all of which embraced the — 
entire round of human knowledge in such catechetics as: 
‘Unriddle the riddle, Philosopher: Did the hen come from 
| the egg, or the egg from the hen?” “Who, before Adam, was 
| born with a beard?— The goat.” “Which was the first 
‘craft?— Tailoring, inasmuch as Adam and Eve sewed fig 
eaves together, and made themselves aprons.” 1°? “What is’ 
it: One Egg laid by four Eagles?— The Holy Gospel, writ by 
the four Apostles.” “What supports the Earth?— High — 
| Water.” .» “What supports the High Water?—A hugeous Stone.” 
“What supports the hugeous Stone?— Eight great Whales of 
| gold, and three and thirty lesser ones, afloat on the Lake of 
Tiberias.” © z 
i However, neither did Eutychii believe Fedka’s heresy to 
the effect that “the structure of the earth is neither 
- quadrangular, nor triangular, nor even spherical, but in the 
‘likeness of an egg, in the center of which is the yolk, sur- _ 
5 rounded. by the white and the shell; think thus of the earth — 


the white, *tis the atmosphere and, even as the shell encloses_ 
‘the meat within the egg, so doth the sky enclose earth and 
osphere.” -But, even though he did not believe this 
seductive teaching, he did feel that all those whales, at one 
time immovable, upon- which the earth had been firmly — 
"established, had stirred, had budged, as far as he was con- . 
cerned, and that now there was no power whatsoever that : 
could arrest that gam of whales. ees 
ae ore. sensed, vaguely, that hidden in Fedka’s superstitious 
worship of alien subtleties there was, despite all his audacity, 
nething genuine which neither jeers, nor threats, nor even 
knotty stick of his granduncle Kopylo-could confute. 
i no shame to be dea gp knack of that which is - 


_ also—the earth is the yolk in the midst of the egg; as for ey 
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4 Wace e even eS it may come ‘from the outside aed § we may 


have to follow the example of other lands than ours. Arith- — 
metic and prospective are useful things, more delectable than 
honey and not odious to God,” Fedka used to say with deep — 

feeling. And what he said found an echo in the heart of | 


Butychis, 


Strength and understanding did he beg from God, so that 
without straying from. the faith of his fathers, without be- 
coming “obdurate in the Latin delusion” like to Fedka, yet also — 
without rejecting indiscriminately everything that came from. 
alien lands, as Iliya Potapych did, he might separate the — 
wheat from the tares, the good from the evil, might find the 
“true path and the form of the love of wisdom.” And no — 


matter how difficult, even frightful, this matter seemed to 


him, a secret voice told him that it was a sacred one, and 


that the Lord would not deny him His help. } 


Nikita Karachyarov; one of the two Russian amnbassadane’ 


stationed at Rome, set. out for Amboise to attend the wedding 
' of the Duke of Urbino and the christening of the newborn 
_ Dauphin. He was to present certain “remembrances” to the 
_ King, gifts from the Grand Duke of Muscovy: a full coat 


lined with ermine, of scarlet satin,-with a floral design 


worked in gold; another full coat, lined with beaver bellies; 
still another, lined with marten belly: fur; forty bundles of 
- gables, each one of forty skins; and dark-brown fox skins, 


and fox skins that were smoky-gray; and roweled spurs, 
gilded; and noble birds, trained to the hunt. 
Among the other scribes and clerks of the embassy Nikita | 


took along with him to France Iliya Potapych Konya Eee 


the Overdone and Eutychii Gagara. 


6 


Early one morning, toward the end of April, 1517, on ied 


_ . highroad which ran through the interdicted forest of Am-— 


boise, the king’s forester caught. sight of some horsemen in 
such extraordinary raiment and speaking in so strange a 
tongue that he stopped short and for a long while followed 
them with his eyes, wondering whether they were Turks, or 
the envoys of the Grand Mogul, or those of Prester John 


. himself, who lived at the very edge of the world, there, 
~ where the sky meets the earth. 


No Turks were these, however, nor the envoys. oo the 


_ Grand Mogul, nor those of Prester John, but men of a 
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tial tribe”; ; - men who had come out of a land which was 
ned no less barbaric than the fabulous lands of Gog and 
og; they were Russians from the embassy of Nikita 
pebyarov their raiment, although striking to a French-— 
an, was the customary wear of their class in Russia—their 
ts had the Tatar touch of pointed and turned-up tips, 
eir towering headgear had edgings of fur and designs — 
broidered with seed pearls. ; 
The lumbering wagon train with the ambassadorial ser- 
ats and the remembrances for the king had been sent on 
ad; Nikita was traveling with the retinue of the Duke of 
‘bino. The horsemen whom the forester had encountered 
Te convoying the Persian faleons, the goshawks and 
entils which had been sent as a present to Francis I. The 
brecious birds were being transported with great precautions 
special small cart, in hampers of bast lined with wool- 


Fedka the Overdone was riding alongside the cart on a 
ively dappled gray mare. He was of such great stature that 
ae passersby in the streets of the foreign cities would turn 
‘ound to stare at him in wonder; his face had broad cheek: 
yones and was flat and extremely swarthy; his hair was black 
$ pitch, which was precisely what had earned him the nick- 
lame of Overdone; his eyes, pale blue, indolent and at the 
_ time avidly inquisitive, had that contradictory, varying 
changeable expression which is natural to Russian faces 
n expression compounded of timorousness and brazenry, 
impleheartedness and slyness, of wistfulness and bravado. 
edka was taking in the conversation of his two compan- 
as, who were also in the service of the ambassador, Martyn 
hak. and Ivashka Trufanetz, both connoisseurs of falconry, 

1om Nikita had entrusted with getting the birds to Am- 

ise. Ivashka was telling of a hawking party which had been 
anged for the Duke of Urbino by a French noblewoman, 
e de Montmorency, in the forests of Chatillon. : 
Well, now, Gamaiun flew well, thou sayest?” 

‘here, there, brother of mine!” Ivashka exclaimed. ~ "So. 
easurably well that a body could not begin to tell of it. 


ves with the goshawks at Shatilov—” (thus did he 
y Chatillon)—“Gamaiun started pursuit so hard that by 
d of the first flight he had harried two coverts of 
and almost all of a covert of teal, while at his 
pursuit one young pintail duck darted’ off, making 
cape into a pe wishful of getting out of falling prey 
eer eeous ssamanie but he, my hearty, 


that Saturday morning, when we set out to amuse _ . 


” Badieds tise so hard on ier 5 
times in the air and went waddling back into’ the es 
wanted to shoot her, thinking Gamaiun had n i 
her right off—but he had, and so bad that her guts er 
_ knocked loose; she swam for a little, then ran out on th 
bank, and did Gamaiun plummet down and perch on 
-__ Gesturing so expressively that the horse under him 
ra shying, I Ivashka demonstrated how the gyrfalcon had bas r 
the duck, and how he had finished her off. Beat 
_ ( “Verily,” gravely declared Ushak, who dearly — 
- bookishly eloquent turns of speech, “this field sport. 
_ afford great solace to such hearts as be sad; goodly 
x praiseworthy is hawking, and beautiful to behold and joey 
_is the flight of a falcon on high!” 
_ Kopylo and Eutychii Gagara, also’ on norsehaake 
tiding ahead of the others, at a certain distance from 
small cart. 
Iliya Potapych had a dark, stern face; his beard was 
white as the plumage of a loon, and so was his head; eve 
i thing about him breathed of a seemly sedateness, save 3 3 
_ the gleam of mocking slyness and shrewdness in his sn 
_ eyes, greenish and rheumy. Eutychii was thirty or 
_ abouts, so puny that at a distance he seemed a boy, 
bs small and scanty wedge-shaped beard and an insignifi 
 face—one of those faces which it is hard to remember. O 
On rare’ occasions, when he became animated, would 
_ gray eyes become ‘enkindled with deep emotion. 
' Fedka tired of hearing about falcons :and pintails. Di 
_ the early morning hour he had applied himself more 
once to his traveling flask and, as always on such occa 
his tongue was itching for a bit of an argument; he 
hankering for “a go at the higher wisdom.” From‘the snatel 
of their talk reaching him’ he gathered that Gagara 
_ Kopylo, who were riding ahead of him, were discussing 
art of the icon; he put spurs to his mount, caught mci 
_ them and hearkened. 
“Nowadays,” Iliya Potapych was saying, “depictions of 
holy icons are imprinted upon sheets of paper, and 
adorn their chambers therewith, without much thoug 
regard, but just for the looks of things, without. any fe 
God. Which, same sheets are imprinted by German 
- French heretics, from carved woodblocks, according to 
~ accursed notions, pervertedly and frenziedly, with the 
- resembling those of their own countrymen and countryw. 
en, garbed in foreign, Frenchified raiment, and not that 
our ancient Orthodox originals. Why, those icon n makers 
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ith head bared and the hair all mussed.” 
| “Come, what's ali this, Uncle dear?” Fedka put in, after a 
ba from his flask, with pretended deference but concealed 


ity and beauty?” 

“Thou dost not talk sense when it comes to holy icons, 
Feaka; thou art being overwise,” Kopylo brought him up 
hort with a frown. “Thou speakest thus merely to be con- 
ey and perverse!” 


page. 


ternal limitations: he who cometh to love and to praise an 
lien faith hath contemned his own.’ 

_ “But then, I am not speaking of faith, Potapych. All I am 
laying is that prospective is. a goodly thing and more de- 
a than honey. 
i 


“Why art thou flaunting that prospective of thine before 
eyes? Harping forever on that one note! Thou wert told: 
ust not venture beyond the tradition of the holy fathers. 


ight through thy own devising. What’s new is askew.” 

“Tis the truth thou speakest, Uncle dear,” Fedka wriggled 
the hook with hypocritical submissiveness. “I, too, am 
ying that the icon makers are doing a lot of painting with- 
at deliberation, without reasoning, yet in painting the artist 
ust needs find a solution for every problem. For it has been 
: truly, it behooveth us to seek ouf how the masters of 
atiquity painted. But the trouble is, there is such a shoal 
f those same ancients—there are those of Novgorod, and 


em working after Pe own fashion. And the originals vary, 


what is old and what is new. _ Nay, Potapych, do thou 


1» 


ea asoning, a man cannot be a good master painter! 


ly Potion around him, was taken aback for a moment. 
“And, again, there is this to be said,” Fedka went on still 


erever didst-thou.find it said that all icons must be 
ge SAR, He. same manner, with the visages of all the 


lenge. “Wouldst thou really say that it is given to the’ 
ians alone to paint icons? Why shouldn’t we accept 
Oreign masters as well, if their work be proper as to sanc- 


Buk why, so, Uncle dear?” Fedke -pretended: toctakeaitme 


ig “Well, because ’tis not’ meet to be trespassing beyond 


ost hear? Whether it be prospective or aught else, change 


re boldly, taking advantage of the other's confusion, 


A thee doe Holy Mother of God after Latin exemplars, _ 


foo. And thus that which is old seemeth new, and that par 
hich is new seemeth old. Well, go thou and try to make 


} “The old man, nonplussed by Fedka’s having so unexpected- 


= * alate en and dark? For ‘is . P 
but one face? Were all the ‘saints: sorrowful and 


ness is to be esteemed above light? "Twas upon the Devil alo 
that the Lord imposed murk and reek, but to His sons” 
; promised the gift of light—and not only to the righteous 
the sinners as well: ‘Like unto snow shall I whiten you, 


And again: ‘I am the true light of the world: he that f 

- loweth me shall not walk in darkness.’ *°* And the proj 
hath said: ‘The Lord hath come to reign, He hath 

_ Himself in comeliness,’ ” *°° i 

_Fedka spoke sincerely, even though his eloquence was 
- without a bookish flavor. Eutychii was keeping silent, b 
his burning eyes one could see that he was baie ah: 
avidi 
is odin to the tradition of the holy fathers,” i 
-Potapych made a fresh start, “that which is holy unto i 
_is comely also——” ; 
_ “And that which is comely is ee also,” Fedka chimed 
“Tis all.one and the same, uncle dear.” 
“No, ’tis not!” the old man grew angry at last. “There is 

also the comeliness that cometh from the Devil!” =» 
He turned around and looked into his grandnephew’s 
Be apparently considering whether he ought not resort t 

- usual argument—his knotty stick. But Fedka sustained 
_ gaze without lowering his own eyes. Whereupon ‘Kopyl y 
raised his hand and uttered solemnly, as if he were pro 

nouncing an exorcism against the Foul Spirit himself: 
. . “Perish, and plague take thee, thou accursed one, with thy 
x snbileties! Christ is my Savior, and my Light, and my j 
- ance, and a wall indestnictible unto me!” 

_ The horsemen had by now come to the edge of ne 
of Amboise. Leaving the enclosure of the Chateau du 
on their left they rode i in at the town gates. i eat 


7 


- . The contingent from the Russia embassy had teen 
_. quarters in the house of Guillaume Boreau, the } 
_ notary, not far from the Tour de Horloge—the only vac 
in the town which was filled to overflowing with vi 
_ Butychii and his companions had to settle in a tiny i 
- much. like a garret, under the very roof. as within 
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cess formed by the dormer window, he set up his distinsic say 
> workroom: against the wall he nailed shelves upon which — 
ia gaa small planed panels of oak and basswood for 
icons, little glazed pots- with oil dryer, with transparent 
glue made from sturgeon and sterlet, shells and clay 
ards with powdered gold and ruddles prepared with eggs; _ 
set up a wooden box with bedding of felt to sleep on and © 


te monk Danila the Black. 
| His corner was cramped yet quiet, well lit and snug. From 
1e window, beyond the roofs and chimney pots, a view 
ee up of the green Loire, of the far-off meadows and the 
k blue tops of the trees in the forest. At times from below, — 
fom the small garden, there was wafted through the open 
tindow—the days were sultry—the scent of bird cherries, © 
‘hich reminded Eutychii of his native land, of the familiar 
sro patch on the outskirts of Uglich, with its rows of 
hops, currant bushes, and the half-ruined picket fence 
fhicn separated it from the front of the small old house of 
ae sacristan of the Church of. the sa sirietssoe. 
| Once, of an evening, several daysafter his arrival in Am- 
Oise, ‘he was sitting alone in his workroom. His companions 
gone to the castle to attend a tourney in honor of the 
juke of Urbino. 
“It was’ quiet, save for the cooing of the pigeons and the 
ilken' swish of their wings under the window and, at in- 
arvals, the measured striking of the clock on the tower near 
. He was reading a favorite book of his, The Iconographic 
fodel, a code of brief instructions, arranged as a calendar, 
$ to the manner of painting the saints. Each time Eutychii 
r ad it with new curiosity, finding new solace in it, even 
ugh he knew it almost by heart. 
During the last few days, however, Iliya Potapych’s dis- 
ute with Fedka the Overdone, which he had overheard in 
he forest on the way to Amboise, had awakened troubling - 
HOU, ughts which had already been long lurking within him, 
aspired by all the things he had seen in foreign lands. And 
was seeking a solution for them in The Iconographic 
odel, the sole authentic source for “a refined Understand- 
ee of igi Holy Images.” Es 
t was the bodily form of the Mother of God?” he. 
one of his favorite passages. “She was of medium 
t; the color of Her face was like unto the color of 
grain; that of Her hair was like unto gold; Her eyes 
keen, while the pupils thereof were like the fruit of the 
ss ere ‘were tilted up at the corners and ex- 


at 


ang over it an icon of the Uglich Mother of God, a gift from 


- ceptionally black; ior nose coul led short; | 
| lips, in color like unto the flower of the rose, were full 
_ weighed down with sweetness; neither rounded Her 
nor pointed, yet a trifle elongated; as for the fingers of 
hands which received a God, they were as slender as if they 

were carven; She was quite simple, with no softness w 
‘soever in Her, yet She did evince perfect resignation 
wore dark raiment.” 
He read also about the great martyr Catherine, who 
cause of the beauty and radiance of her face had recei 
from the Hellenes the appellation of Namesake of the M 
about Philaret the Gracious, who“‘passed away at minety 
even at so advanced an age his face had suffered no 
_ —comely it was, yea, splendidly comely, as rosy of cheek 
“an apple.” : 
And it struck Eutychii that Fedya was right: the vi 
of the saints ought to be radiant and joyous, inasmuch 
even the Lord “hath clothed Himself in comeliness,” 
_ everything which had the splendor of beauty came from Go 
_ Yet, upon turning a few pages, he read in the same book: 
“9th of November, Sacred to the Memory of the Mos 
a Righteous Theoktistia of Lesbos. A certain fowler saw 
in a desert and took off ‘his linen robe and did give it to 
- to cover the nakedness of her body; and she stood b 
- him, a fearsome sight, bearing but the merest likeness ft 
anything human, and there was no living flesh upon he 
from fasting she was naught but bones and joints m a s 
of shrunken skin; her hair was white as a sheep’s fleece 
her face was black, for all that it had an ashen tinge; 
eyes were deep-sunken, and all her appearance was like 
that of a corpse that had lain long in its grave. She ba 
breathed and could speak but faintly. And of a cé 
- there was naught of human comeliness about her.” 
“Which means,” Eutychii reflected, “that mot all 
which is holy is comely also; is there, even in the sco 
rejection of all human comeliness by the great ascetics 
angelic image under the bestial one?” 
And he called to mind St. Christophorus: wtiod was | 
quently depicted on Russian: icons, of whom it was’ 
The Iconographic Model, under the date of the ninth d. 
May: “Concerning this glorious martyr we are told a c 
marvel: he had, so it would seem, the head of a ho 
The vision of this cynocephalous saint filled the icon 
_ pher’s soul with still greater confusion. Thoughts ever . 
a vague, ever more eerie began thronging his head. 
_ He put The Iconographic Model aside and picked up 
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| ian, a hc transcribed in Uglich in 1485, which he 
‘ad used in learning to read, and even at that time he had 
\Imired the ingenuous illuminated initials which explained 
te Psalms. It so happened that he Had not laid his eyes 
ft this book ever since his leaving Moscow. Now, after 
\l€ very great deal of ancient sculpture he had seen in the 


, familiar to him since infancy, suddenly acquired a new 
g for him; he came to understand that the blue man 
ith the tilted chalice out of which water was flowing, head- 
\ig the opening verse of Psalm XLII: “As the hart pameh 
er the water brooks, so panteth my. soul after Thee, O 
od,” was a river god; that the woman reclining on -the 
jfound amid the grasses was Ceres, goddess of the harvest- 
elding soil; that the youth wearing a kingly crown and 
jfiving a chariot drawn by red steeds was Apollo; that the 
|parded ancient and a naked woman riding a fishy green mon- 
|. in the initial that headed the admonition Bless ye the 
| me of sea and river were Neptune and a companying 


‘By what miracle, after what wanderings. and transfor- 
} ations, through the instrumentality of what ancient Russian 
‘aster who had been guided by some still more ancient 
iyza ntine iconographic manual, had the exiled. gods of 
mpus ever reached the town of Uglich? Disfigured by 
hand of a master who was a barbarian they looked un- 
nly, timorous, as if they were ashamed of their nakedness 
‘the midst of the austere prophets and ascetic monks; they 
ked ee ae as if their naked bodies had grown numb 


‘st D rellection of an eternal pl 

‘And Eutychii felt both fear and wonder in 1 recognizing 
Se ductive Hellenic paganism in these miniatures of. the - 
i “a Psalter familiar and appealing to him since chilghoos 


oO ther sin-inducing images as well arose in his memory— 
| > legends from the old Russian anthologies, wan. shades 

pagan antiquity: “The maid Gorgoneia, having the face, 
ts and arms of a human, but the legs and tail of a mare, 
> upon her head she hath snakes instead of hair”; one- 
ed giants dwelling in the land of Sicily, at the foot of 
Sunt Etna; King Kitovras (or Centauros),'°° “human as to 
head but an ass as to his legs”; Isatary (or Satyrs), “which 
forests with the beasts; they be fleet in their going 


oe 


and museums of Venice, Rome, Florence these depic- 


a | none: can ‘overtake them: 
grown over with wool as. thick an 
_ the fir; Hey) have no sheech but bleat, after ‘the manner 
aie ” 4 

Eutychii came to with a sian. piously crossed idins 

. “and whispered the consolatory dicta of the Russian bookm 
which he had heard from Iliya Potapych: “These be but 
_ pack of lies; there hath never been any Kitovras, nor 
maid Gorgoneia, nor have there ever been any men 

ioe grown over with wool, for all these be naught but inventi 
introduced by Hellenic philosophers. As for these seducti 
_ verily, they be rejected through the precepts of the Apo: 

and the holy fathers, and-are accursed.” 

_ Yet immediately he reflected: “Come, now, is it truly th 

Are all these mere lies? Are they all accursed? How is 
then, that in the olden Russian churches the pagan sage 
_ poets and Sibyls who prophesied in part the birth of Chi 
are depicted side by side with holy men? Also, we are told 
_ he Iconographic Model, that although they were not of 
- Orthodox faith, because ,of the purity of their lives 
ed nevertheless came close to the Holy Ghost.” 

_. .Kutychii felt that much comfort could be derived: f 
the comment’ concerning the almost Christian sanctity of 
_ pagan prophets. He arose and took down from the she 
panel with a preliminary drawing—a small icon of his 
- workmanship and the theme of which was Let every 
that hath breath praise the Lord—%"™ an icon with a m 
‘tude of figures and done on so small a scale that the 
_ could be made out only through a magnifying glass 
_ In the high heavens, enthroned, sat the Supreme Sovere 
at His feet, amid the seven celestial spheres, hung the 
the moon, the stars, with an inscription: “Praise Him, 
heavens of heavens; praise ye Him, sun and moon, » 
Him, all ye stars of light”; below this were flying 

“stormy wind fulfilling His word,” hail, snow, trees, 

_ tains, fire issuing out of the ground; there were sundry 
creeping things, a cavernous abyss—and another inscrip 
“Praise ye the Lord, mountains and all hills, fruitful 
and all cedars, beasts and all cattle—praise ye the | 
To right and left were the faces of angels; there were hie 
_archs, “kings of the earth and all people .. . and all ju 

_ Of the earth” and still another inscription: “Praise ye 
all His angels, praise Him, ye children of Israel, and all 
tribes and nations of the earth.” 18 

F Having settled down to the work, yet anabis to expres 

in any other way the emotion which filled his soul to ove 


¢ 


e Together with heaven and hell, the “stormy wind fulfilling | 
bs word,” the knolls and trees, the beasts and creeping 


_ things, mortals and incorporeal powers, dog-headed Chris- 
_tophorus, and Centauros converted unto Christ, his soul was 


; hese accepted images: he put in the dog-headed martyr 
| Christophorus and the god-beast Centauros. He knew that 
he was infringing the tradition handed down by The 
Iconographic Model, yet there was neither doubt nor tempta- 
tion | in oe soul: it seemed to him ‘that an invisible hand owas 


A ‘chanting but one chant: “Let every thing that hath breath ~ 
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‘Francis was a great lover of women. In all his expeditions, 
together with his chief dignitaries, buffoons, dwarfs, astro- 
_logues, chefs, blackamoors, minions, masters of hounds and 
priests, the King was followed by “gay little. girls,” under the 
| patronage of the “venerable lady” Johanna Lignier. In all 


ther began: the gay little girls were demi-ladies-of-honor; 
the ladies of honor, through their dissoluteness, earned for 
their husbands the golden necklace of the Order of St. 
Michael the Archangel. The King’s extravagance on women 
‘was boundless. Taxes and assessments increased with every 


helping himself to the precious table services of his nobles, 


; —not out t of inpiory, however, but out of need, inasmuch as 


a persecuted all heresy and godlessness as afironts to his 


i eae made whole the scabby and the strumous; to- 


ye 4 i) 


cherished a tradition of the healing power which was supposed 
to issue from the kings of the House of Valois—the touch of — 


celebrations, and even in religious processions, did they take | 
part. The court blended with this touring leaping-house, so 
that it was difficult to decide where the one ended and the — 


day, but still the money did not suffice. When the com- | 
: oners no longer had anything he could take, Francis took to — 


Pale 


: and ‘on one occasion minted into coin the silver latticework — 


deemed himself a faithful son of the Church of Rome ; 


= 


mated day they were admitted into the courtyard of the — 


_ the cross over each and touching each one with his finger, — 


- now the ritual formula was uttered in the form of a wish: 
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- “the ends. ‘of iiaiea but even. from Spain, Italy, Savoy. ia 


During the festivities on the occasion of the betrothal of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and the christening of the Dauphin, a 
multitude of the sick had gathered at Amboise. On a. deca 


King’s castle. Formerly, when faith had been stronger, His — 
Majesty, going the round of the sick, making the sign of | 


would pronounce: “The King hath touched thee—God will — 
heal thee.” Faith had weakened, healings became rarer and 


“May God heal thee—the King hath touched thee.” 
At the. conclusion of the rite, a ewer was brought, pr 


three towels soaked in vinegar, clean water and orange per- : 


; Cloux. E | 


brick floor and a ceiling of oak rafters, Taking advantage - , 
of the last light of .the day, he was hurrying to finish the 


, ill, or not at home.” 


_ but, beholding the King, bowed respectfully and opened the 


All day, disregarding his weakness and ill health, the artist 


like to have it seen by strangers, i 


proachable as to taste, with the stuffs nies to oe 4 


fume. The King washed himself and dried his hands, face 
and neck. After the sight of human poverty, hideousness _ 
and disease, he was fain to divert his soul and rest his 
eyes -with something beautiful. He remembered that he had ~ 
long been preparing to visit the workshop of Leonardo, and ~ 
with a few of his attendants set out for the Chateau du 


9 


had been zealously working on John the Precursor.. The 
oblique rays of the sun penetrated through the semisagittal 
windows of the workshop—a large cold chamber with a 


raised right hand, which indicated the Cross. 

Sounds of voices and steps were heard beneath the witaeanl 
“Receive nobody,” said the master, turning around ,to~ 
Francesco Melzi. “Dost hear—receive nobody. Say I am 


The pupil went into the entry to stop the uninvited ee 
doors before him. Leonardo had barely time to cover the 
portrait of Gioconda, which stood next to the painting of 
John the Precursor; he did this always, because he did neh 


The King entered'the workroom. 
He was garbed with a luxuriousness not altogether irre=_ 


rank 
’ 


oa gold, 5 Bempeateny precious stones: he was wear- 
- close-fitting breeches of black satin, a short camisole 
h alternating longitudinal stripes of black velvet and cloth-- 
gold, the sleeves with enormous puffs and countless win- 
ws, or Slashes; the square cut of the garment at the chest - 
ared the neck, as graceful and white as if it were of . 
ned elephant ivory; his flat black beret was topped by a — 


eg 

was twenty-four. His admirers asserted that apparently _ 
here was such majesty in his. appearance that, even without 
y previous knowledge of his countenance, a single glance 
him sufficed to make one sense that this was a king 
eed. And truly, he was graceful, tall, dexterous, un- 
ally strong; he knew how to be enchantingly amiable. 


a curly beard, closely clipped and black as pitch, the fore- 
low, the nose disproportionately long, thin, as sharp as — 
awl and apparently drawn out and downward, the small 
yes cunning, chill, gleaming like freshly cut pewter, the 
ips thin, very red and moist—had a disagreeable expression, 
far too frank, bestially lustful, which could have been seal 

or caprine, making one think of a faun. 


st a much? Hast any new pictures?” 
am ever ailing, Your Highness,” answered Leonardo, 
ok the portrait of Gioconda to put it aside. 


old portrait, Sire. Your Majesty has already deigned _ 
Ww it” 

_matter—show it to me. Thy portraits are such that 
more one seeth of them the more one liketh them.” 
erceiving that the artist was delaying, one of the courtiers — 
proached and, snatching away the cloth, revealed Gio- 


© ardo frowned. The King sank into a chair and for a 
me contemplated her in silence. 

amazing!” he said at last, as though coming out of 

ve trance. “Here is the most beautiful woman that 

er Enea a is she?” 


ite ostrich plume. And he was inordinate in his use of — 


t his face—long and narrow, exceedingly white, framed 


Ld 


is this?” asked the King, indicating the picture. ya | 


wi 


_——-— . 


onatdo, in accordance with the custom at court, was. Bu 
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a “Madéund Lisa, the wife of the Florentine. citizen Gio 
condo,” teplied Leonardo. a 


“Didst paint it many years back?” 

“Ten years ago.’ 

“Ts she just as beautiful now?” 4 

“She died, Your Majesty.” = Seg 

“Maitre Léonar’ dé Vensi,” spoke up the court poet 
Saint Gelais, distorting the artist’s name after the French 
fashion “worked upon this painting for five years yet hath © 


not finished it—thus, at least, doth he himself affirm.” 


“Hath not finished it?” the King voiced his amazement. — 


_ “What else can one wish for, pray? She seemeth alive, save 


that she doth not speak. Well, I must confess,” he turned 
anew to the artist, “thou art truly to be envied, Maitre 


_ Léonar’.. Five years with a woman like that! Thou canst not 


complain of thy fate: thou wast fortunate, old man, And ~ 
where were the husband’s eyes? Had she not died, mayhap — 


- thou wouldst not have finished her portrait to this day!” 


And he burst into laughter, narrowing his small glistening ~ 


_eyes, his resemblance to a faun becoming still greater; the 
idea’ that Monna Lisa may have remained a faithful wife did 
- Rot even enter his head. ; 


. “Aye, my friend,” he added, smiling, “thou art a con- ‘ 
noisseur of women. What shoulders, what:a bosom! But that — 


which is not visible, must be still more beautiful— 


He was looking at Monna Lisa with that frank masculine — 


_ gaze which disrobes a woman, which possesses her like. a * 


shameless caress. i 
Leonardo kept silent; le had paled a little and lg eyes E 


_ were cast down: 


“To be able to paint such a portrait,” the King went on, “it” 
doth not suffice to be a great artist—one must needs pene-— 
trate all the mysteries of the feminine heart: that labyrinth 


- of Dedalus, the clue to which the Devil himself could not — 


é 


~ unravel! There, she is unruffled, demure, meek, by the looks _ 
of her; she hath folded her little hands like any nun, butter” 


wouldn't melt in her mouth, yet go thou. and trust her, try 


to guess what she hath in her soull 


“Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y. fie—” 


(Woman is fickle, that we well know: 
Who trusts her a fool is, I trow.) 


- he quoted a couplet from a madrigal of his own “which” ‘on a. 
_ time, at a moment of meditating on the perfidy of ee 


the Castle of Chambord. =~ 


- 


t. 


‘that Lisa Gioconda was no exception—that this strange fel- 


low hath never loved any woman in all his life, and that he 
apparently absolutely continent—” 

And still more softly with a playful smile the poet added — 
mething, probably very immodest, about Socratic love, 


t shrugged the thing off with the complaisant smile of 


as a case of every man to his own taste. 


on on an easel nearby. 
‘And what is this?” 


jacchos,” conjectured the poet. 


‘And this?” the King indicated a picture next to it, 
‘Another Bacchos?” conjectured the poet hesitatingly: 


—the smile is the same.” | 
Androgyne, perhaps?” remarked the poet, and when the 
, who was not distinguished for his scholarly» attain- 


lest he be deprived of prayers and sacrificial offer- 


is said by Plato, slice eggs with a thread of a hair 


jae unity of the sexes.” 


onatdo went off a few paces, making believe that he ar 
ranted to shift an easel with another picture nearer the 


know not if it be the truth, Your Majesty,” said Saint 


is in a half-whisper, bending toward the ear of the King : 
that Leonardo could not hear, “I have been assured, now, _ 


clever man of the world, devoid of prejudices, who lives — 
d lets live, comprehending that in matters of this sort it — 


“Judging by the clusters of grapes and the stiyintis it rai 


them i in half with his lightning, “Even as country- 


g them for preservation. And since that time, — 
a men and women, yearning, | are drawn to one | 
_by insatiable desire, which is love, ae to” 


scratched with a aay faceisit diamond ona window a 


m 


~ 


about the unusual beauty of certain pupils of Leonardo, about 
1e free manners of Florentine masters. Francis was amazed — 


After Gioconda he turned his attention to an unfinished — 


“Strange!” wondered Francis, “The hair, the bosom, the _ 
te, are altogether like those of a girl. He resembles Monna - 


S snts, asked him what the word meant, Saint Gelais reminded 
of the ancient fable of Plato concerning bisexual beings, _ 
women, more perfect and beautiful than human beings 
ih dren. of the Sun and the Earth; in whom were united — 
beginnings, the male and the female, so strong and 

that, like to the Titans, they had conceived. a rebel- 
ainst the gods and their overthrow from Olympus. 
ling the rebels, but not wishing to extirpate them — 
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“Mayhap,” the poet. concluded, — “Maitre: ges P 
this creation of his dream was trying to resurrect that ite ; 
no longer exists in nature, wishing to unite the beginnings 
severed by the gods—the male and the female.” 

_ As he listened to this explanation Francis regarded this F 
- picture as well with the same shameless denuding gaze as 
he had regarded Monna Lisa. 
“Resolve our doubts, master,” he addressed Leonardo, . 
“who is this: Bacchos or Androgyne?” 

_ “Neither the one nor the other, Your Majesty,” spoke 
‘Leonardo, blushing as though he were at fault. “This is” 
John the Precursor.” 


| “The Precursor? impossible! Whatever art thou saying, 
‘i pray?” 
_ But, having scrutinized the painting more closely, he 
noticed in the dark background the thin cross of reed and, 
puzzled, shook his head. This confusion of the sacred and 
the sinful seemed to him sacrilegious and, at the same time, © 

_ he found it agreeable. However, he immediately decided that 
no significance should be attached to this: could one ever 
know what ideas artists got into their heads? 
“Maitre Léonar’, I am buying both pictures: Bacchee 
“John, that is—and Lisa Gioconda, What dost thou eee 
for them?” 
“Your Majesty,” the artist began timidly, “they are still © 
unfinished. I proposed “ 

» “Nonsense!” Francis interrupted him. “John, if thou wilt, © 
_thou mayst even finish—I will wait, if needs must. But dare 
_ thou not even touch the Gioconda. ’Tis all one, thou wilt not” 
_ take it any better. I would have it with me at once—dost | 
hear? Name the price, then; have no fear: I shall 1 not 
oy chaffer with thee.” 
_~ Leonardo felt that he must find an excuse, a pretext for’ 
a refusal. But what could he say to this man, who trans= 
‘formed all he touched- into vulgarity or indecency? How ~ 
could he explain what the portrait of Gioconda meant to 
him, and why, for no sum, he could ever agree to part 
With it?” a 
Francis thought that Leonardo kept silent for fear of Teting 

the painting go too cheaply. a 
“Well, there is no help for it—if thou dost not want to de 

it thyself, I shall even set my own price.” He- looked at 
‘Monna Lisa, and said: “Three thousand écus. Too little? 
Three and a half thousand?” ; 
“Site,” began the artist anew, with a voice that quevere, 


; assure ar : And he stopped; his face again paled 


‘Well, so be itfour_ he sauaite ‘Maitre Léonar’. Enough, 
thinks?” 
A murmur of amazement ran through the courtiers; never 


> set such prices for pictures. 
eonardo raised his eyes to Francis in inexpressible conta ; 


id. Thou canst receive the money whenever thou wilt. To- 
rrow I shall send for Gioconda. Rest assured, I shall pick 
lace for her thou wilt be content with. I know her value, 
| shall be able to preserve her for posterity.” 

When the King was gone Leonardo sank into a chair. He 


ich had happened: Incongruous, puerile plans occurred to 
n: to hide her so that none might find her, and not give 


ter. Leonardo still sat before Gioconda; his face seemed 
| the darkness pallid and immobile, like that of a dead man. 
‘night he entered the room of-Francesco, who had al- 
Jain down but could not fall asleep. 

is late, master. You have become fatigued today. You 
not be better to go tomorrow? . 
not matter; if thou dost not want to, I shall go alone.” 


out for the castle. 


4 


ee voliieaggecl lage tetas ciecto ate ast: 


ed at Gioconda with a forlorn gaze, still not believing that: 


up, even though threatened with death; or to send her 
"ae with Francesco Melzi; to seek escape with her _ 


any patron of the arts, not even Lorenzo de’ Medici him- . 


‘Well, then, it means the botgaid is struck? Four cctet 


bwilight came on. Several times Francesco had looked — 
the workroom but had not ventured to speak with the — 


‘Get up. Let us go to the castle. I must see the King.” | 


% 
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I fall il again. Why, you are unwell sae now! Truly, 
—right now. Light a lanthorn; escort me. However, it ip 


o longer contradicting, Francesco arose, mare: and 


‘cy 
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_ tions, observing how ‘some laughed, others blushed and cried 4 
- from shame, others still grew angry, while a fourth group 


- But, captivating all, she remained indifferent to all; only her 


_ any rate, Francis abused this love; he availed himself of her 


~ scene goblet, an altogether young girl, almost a child, the 


~ wilds of Bretagne by Marguerite, presented at court, and. 
already beginning to please His Majesty. The girl had no need 
of dissembling: she really did not comprehend the indecent 7 

_ depictions; she merely blushed the least trifle from the cu-— 
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The eicelete night was sultry and black, as mouse! ay 
were walking underground. The wind was blowing | in gusts, 
The branches of the trees shuddered as if in fright and 
pain. High up, through the branches, the lit windows of the — 
castle glowed redly; one could hear music issuing thence. — 

The King was at supper with a small select company, amus- — 
ing himself with an antic of which he was especially fond: 
he was compelling the youthful ladies and maids of honor 
to drink, in the presence of all, out of a large goblet skillfully — 
chased along the rim and at the base with obscene representa~ — 


oo 


drank with closed eyes so as not to see, and a fifth pretended — 


to see without understanding. 


Among the ladies was the King’s own sister, the Princess 
Marguerite—the Pearl of Pearls, as she was styled. The art — 
of pleasing was to her “more of a need than her daily bread.” 


— 


brother did she love with a strange, excessive love; his — 


weaknesses seemed to her perfections, his vices, virtues, his © 
face of a faun the~face of Apollo. For him, at any moment of ~ 


her life, she was ready not only, as she expressed it, “to scat- — 
ter her -ashes on the wind, but even give up her immortal 
soul.” There were rumors. afloat that she loved him more 
than it was permissible for a sister.to love a brother. But, at 


dle bier antl ot 


services not only in his hardships, illnesses, dangers, but also 
in all his amatory adventures. 
On that evening a new guest was to drink out of the ob- 


heiress of an ancient family, searched out somewhere in the 


aay ese ne ee 


rious and mocking glances concentrated upon her. The ricci ; 


was in an exceedingly merry mood. 


The arrival of Leonardo was announced to him. Francis 
ordered him to be received and, together with. Marguerite, ; 
went to meet him. 

As the artist, with eyes downcast in confusion, was pass- 
ing through the illuminated halls, through the groups of the ~ 
ladies of honor and courtiers, the glances which followed — j 
him had in them something of amazement and of mockery: ‘" 
from this tall old man with gray hair, grim of visage, with a _ 
ginuce timid to the verge of wildness, there was s Watted upon 


; 
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ost “insouciant and frivolous-minded a breath from an-— 
alien world, even as cold is wafted from a man who 
Ts a room directly from the freezing out-of-doors. 

h, Maitre Léonar’!” the King greeted* him and, as was. 
ustom, respectfully embraced him. “A rare guest! What 
all I regale thee with? I know thou dost not eat meat— — 
setables, mayhap, or fruits?” si 
_ “I thank you, Your Majesty... . I crave your pardon—I 
in would have a word or two with you—” 

“The King looked at him closely. Ps 
“What ails thee, friend? Art ill, perhaps?” He led him rik 
ad asked, indicating his sister: “She will not be in the way?” . 
“Oh, nay,” retorted the artist, and made a genuflection | 
yefore Marguerite, +2 dare hope that Her Highness, too, will — 
ntercede for me——” 

_ “Speak on. Thou knowest I am always glad to listen to — 


y am come about the same thing still, sire—the picture “ 
hai you desired to purchase, about the portrait of Monna 
” 


“What? Again? Why didst thou not tell me at once? What 
strange fellow! I thought we had come together on the. 
ce.” > 
iit] am not speaking of money, Your Majesty—” ome 
“Of what then?” 
‘And Leonardo again felt, under the indifferently ana gaze 
Francis, the impossibility of speaking about Gioconda. 
“Sire,” he uttered at last, making an effort, “sire, be merci- 
, do not deprive me of this portrait! *Tis yours, anyway, 
have I need of the money: eo but’ leave it with me for 
i a space—until my death. . oe 
He became confused, did not weiss? and gave Marguerite a — 


‘dear’ litle pahers leave him the last sii 0 past, 
make not an old man’ grieve—” Paws . 
- Something stirred in Francis’ ‘mind something hal f. 
gotten, scholastic, bookish—anent the eternal union of sot 
of knightly fidelity: he felt an urge to be magnanimous, 
“God: be with thee, Maitre Léonar’,” said he y 
‘slightly mocking smile. “ "Tis evident one cannot get the bet- 
ter of thee in obstinacy. Thou didst know how to choose thy 
petitioner. Be at rest, I shall fulfill thy wish. Only Teme: 
_ ber: “the picture belongeth to me, and thou shalt receive t 
“money for it in advance.” And he patted his shoulder, 
not, my friend: I pledge thee my word—none shall s 
thee from thy Lisa!” Z 
_. Tears sprang to Marguerite’s eyes; with a soft smile she gave 
“her hand to the artist, and the latter kissed it in z 
_ The music struck up; the. ball commenced; couples b 
circling the hall. 
And no longer did anyone recall the strange, foreign 
who had passed’ among them like a shade, and had 
peared anew in the murk of the starless night, as blac 
«ieee he were traveling Hncexer OUR 
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Jn order to secure a modest inheritance left him by a dist; 
_ kinsman, Francesco Melzi had. to. obtain. certain pap 
- from Maitre Guillaume Boreau, the King’s notary a 
_ boise. An amiable man was the notary, and friendli 
posed towards Leonardo. On one. occasion, in con 
_ with Francesco, about the latest works of the master, | 
~ remarked jocosely that there was an amazing painte 
the Hyperborean lands staying right in his’ own house 
_ when Francesco. fell to questioning him, the notary led 
to the attic and there, in a low-ceiled chamber alongside 
the dovecote, in the recess formed by the dormer win 
had shown him the tiny iconographic workroom ik Eu 
_ Paiseievich Gagara. 
Francesco, wishing to enliven and amuse the. mas r, 
had of late been exceptionally pensive, had told hi 
_ the workroom ‘of the painter-barbarian, speaking of it 
curious and rare sight, and suggesting that he take look 
_ if the opportunity arose. Leonardo still remembered his 
versation with Nikita Pckaneyt, ‘the Russian am 
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io 
g the féte of the Age of Gold. One evening, shortly 
the purchase of the Gioconda portrait by Francis I, 
onardo and Francesco set out for the house of Maitre 
ilaume. — ; 
_ On that particular evening Eutychii’s companions had gone _ 
the castle to attend a masquerade and ball. Eutychii had 
so been preparing to go but Iliya Potapych, who was in 
uty bound to attend the celebration in person, had dis- 


in keeping with the abominable, outlandish, 
gian customs prevailing here the men and women fore- 
er, bedizened in vile false faces and masquerade cos- — 
umes, to do their hard drinking, there likewise come certain 
godless vagabonds which, having plinking dulcimers, and — 
screaky fiddles, and snuffling bassoons, and tambourines, do 
Cavort and carry on like unto fiends, and sing nasty songs 
lalso; each man offers a drink along with a kiss to some 
‘strange woman and, first thing a body knows, there cometh 
\the laying on of hands, and whispered speeches that bode no 
od whatsoever, and the Devil himself playeth the match- 


ry. that hath Breath praise the Lord; when the 
ers had gone he sat down at his accustomed place and felk 
. 


erned not only. with~the-fineness~of his work but its 
bility as well: he painted his icons so that ages might — 
without deteriorating them. : 
chose wood that was,as uniformly white as possible, 
‘that of the linden or maple, from trees which had 


to rot; he painstakingly filled in any grooves, sizing the board ~ 
With strong sterlet glue, covered the board with old, soft 
as which he coated with layer after layer of a liquid 
ive—by no means with a base of chalk, however, such 
‘as used by masters who thought more of economy in the 
uction of their works than of their permanence, but of 
most. expensive, - ‘hard and finely ground alabaster; after 
g this coating to dry he would smooth it down with 
s-tail lichen, after which he signified it: i. e. using a 
brush and aes ink he drew a me from an 


on some high dry spot and was therefore resistant 
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came to applying the colors, he resorted to graphing: oul { 
ing the entire sketch with narrow channels, called graphs,” 
scraped out with the point of a fine nail; finally he prepared 
his ruddles, diluting them with egg yolks, rubbing the pig- 
ments thoroughly in clay shards and in shells, and some— 
the most delicate ones—on his nails, which served him as a 
palette; then he would begin to paint, doing first ‘all the pre-— 
facial work; everything exclusive of the faces and figures— 
mountains, shaped like round, flat-crowned caps, tre 
resembling mushrooms, grasses having the look of feathery 
seaweeds, in a red that was almost black, dotted with blue 
forget-me-nots, while the clouds were white cups with irregu- 
lar rims; for the raiments he used a priming of dark brown, 
then defined the draping and did the highlights in white 
the adornments on the vestments of the angels and prelates, 
as well as the tendrils and the finest shoots of the grasses, he 
did in gold, scratching them in with the aid of a scriber. 7 

All the prefacial work had already been done. On this” 
particular evening he embarked on the last, most important § 
and difficult part of his task, the painting of the counte-) 
nances; just as in the case of the vestments the priming was 
of a dark hue; then, by degrees, he began putting life in 
them with three facial ochers, the second lighter than the 
first and the third lighter than ‘the second, and finally start 4 
rouging, lending a rosy glow to “each tiny cheek and mow 
and each small beard, and the little lips, and) each He 
neck.” 

Not content with the harsh white hops, or short stroked 
the olden Novgorod school of painting, he strove toward the 
new incisive style of Rublev, derived from the ancient By- 
zantine style which was nearer to perfection—‘“liquesce: 
nebulose,” as the masters of that day put it—in whic 
roseate ocher was used for delicate, light shading; he v 
particularly concerned with that comely glory of men, 
-beard, now: short, curly, or long, coiling down to the ground, 
now expansive, spreading out over both shoulders, or shap 
like unto a plowshare, with tiny. plaits, or shot through wii 
smoke, or ruddy-hued, or a mite grizzled; for their faces 
provided expressions of grandiose sternness or zeal and 
derness. ; 

His complete immersion in his work was suddenly. te 
nated when he heard pigeons swishing and beating 
Wings beyond the window. He realized that it must be 
neighbor, the young wife of an old baker, feeding the bird 
He had often watched her by stealth. Above a picket fen 
between the branches ofa lilac bush, she stood framed 


\ 
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ire qiudeirangls of an open window, with her neck 
ed, the low cut of her dress allowing him, from his van- 
tage point above, to see the division of her breasts and: the 
‘warm shadow between them; she had barely perceptible 
freckles on her white face, and her rufous hair gave off the: 
lint of gold in the sun. 

“Child, look not upon the SS of woman,” Eutychii re-— 
alled the words of Iliya Potapych, “for that same peal 
tasteth sweet in the mouth at first, even like unto a honey- 
b, yet afterward turneth more bitter than wormwood and 
| gall. Lift not up thy eyes to her and thou shalt avoid perdi- 
Eon, Child, flee from the beauty of woman without turning 
Sa even as Noah fled from the deluge, as Lot fled from _ 


| 


odom and Gomorrah. For what is woman? A net con=- 
ived by the Fiend, baited with delights; a mischievous 
calumniator of the saints; a festival of Satan; a lurking place 
f vipers; a blossom of the Devil; an. affliction that hath no 
ure; a she-goat frantic in rut, a wind out of the north, an 
inclement day, a hostel of the "Jews. ’Tis better to be ill of a 
fever than to be in the grip of a wife: a fever will shake thee 

nd then let thee go, but a wife will parch thee unto death. 
wife is like an all-over itch: the pain may be here or there, 
thou wilt scratch everywhere. She turneth up her nose if. 
treat her well—beat her and she rageth like a fiend in 
. An evil wife is more evil than any other evil!” 


en responded to her smile with a smile which was as in- 
voluntary as hers. Then, reverting to his work, he painted one 
the female martyrs on the icon with hair as aureately 
ous as that of the baker’s pretty little wife. — 


fen Vlassii informed Eutychii that the visitors wanted 
ve a look at his workroom he grew timid, almost fright- 
and all the while they were looking it over he stood by 
ilence with his eyes cast down, not knowing what to do 
them, merely glancing from time to time at Leonardo, 
as struck by the master’s face: Leonardo looked to him 
Elijah, as that prophet was depicted in the Iconographic 
del, 5 
fter looking over the appurtenances of the diminutive 
oom, the unfamiliar brushes, the fine little saws, the 
panels, the shells with the ruddles, the little pots of glue 
x peace Leonardo turned his attention to the icon of 


Nevertheless Eutychii kept on watching his neighbor and — 
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Let every » sis that hath breath praise the Lord. “Although _ 
Vlassii—who for the most part confused things rather than 
explained them—could not convey the sense of the inscrip- 
tions, the artist grasped the concept of the icon and won- 
dered that this barbarian, this son of a “bestial tribe,” as Ital- 
ian travelers used to call the people of Russia, had come to_ 
touch the limit of all human wisdom: Was not He Who sat on 
His throne above the seven planetary spheres, He Whose @ 
praise was chanted by all the voices of nature—of heaven 
and hell, of fire and “stormy wind fulfilling His word,” of 
plants and beasts, of men and angels—was He not the Prime 
Mover of Divine Mechanics, the Primo Motore of Leonardo 
‘himself? 

The master also scrutinized with profound attention and § 
curiosity the embellished Iconographic Model, consisting of ¥ 
large sheets of paper stitched together after the manner of a7 @ 
copybook, with depictions of icons outlined lightly in char. 
coal or in red ink. Here he saw the different Russian icons of © 
the Mother of God: Slake Thou my Sorrows, and Gladness ~ 
for All the Sorrowing, and Holy Mother of Rejoicing, and ™ 
Holy Mother of Sympathy, and the Life-Giving Wellspring, ~ 
in which the Most Pure One was standing above a fount ~ 
which slakes the thirst of all creatures, and the Holy Mother 
of the Passion, in which the infant Jesus is turning away, 7) 
as if in horror, from the cross being offered to him by a sor- 9 
rowing Archangel; he saw, too, an icon of the Savior in” 
which His beard was moist, its hair straight, no longer wavy ; 
—an image not made by mortal hands but imprinted upon a 
kerchief wherewith the Lord had dried His sweat-bedewec 
face on His way to Golgotha; and there was still another 
icon, the Savior of the Blessed Silence, whereon His arms " 
were folded on His breast. = 
Leonardo felt that this was not painting or, at least, not 
that which he took for painting; yet, despite the imperfection e Y 
of the draftsmanship, of light and shade, of perspective and — 
anatomy, here, as in the old Byzantine mosaics (Leonardo ~ 
had seen them at Ravenna), there.was the power of faith, 7 
more ancient and, at the same time, more youthful than the 2 
very earliest creations of those Italian masters, Cimabue | 
and Giotto; there was a vague premonition here of a great” 
new beauty—of a mystic twilight amid which the last ray 
Hellenic beauty was blending with the first ray of a m 
yet unknown. The effect of these images, at times uncouth, 
barbaric, strange. to the verge of wildness, yet at the same 
time incorporeal, translucent and delicate as the dream Vi- - 
sions of an infant, was akin to the effect of music; in theif” 
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action of natural laws they attained to the world: of 


pernatural. 
_ The artist found two of the representations of ae the 
ged Precursor particularly striking: in one icon he was . 
ling the Everlasting Infant, within a golden chalice, in his — 
hand, while with the right he was pointing to Him; thes a. 
ription ran: “Behold the Lamb of God, Which taketh away _ 
sin of the world.” #°® In the second icon, done with De- 
itation, the Baptist was shown, despite all the laws of na- — 
, with two heads: one, the living, was on his shoulders; 
other, lifeless, was in a vessel which he was holding in 
tb bands as if to signify that man attains to superhuman | 
Ss only after having mortified all that is human within 
imself. The visage of each icon was strange and frightful: 
ae gaze of the staring eyes was like an eagle’s fixed against 
e sun; his beard and hair were fluttering, as if in a strong 
Wind; his garb of shaggy camel’s hair reminded one of plum- 
ean bones of his emaciated arms and legs, inordinately 
and thin, barely covered with skin, seemed light, trans- 
ed for flight, just as if they were empty, hollow within, 
the bones and cartilages of the feathered tribe; the two 
ntean wings behind his shoulders were the wings of a 
n OF a that Grand Bird of which Leonardo had dreamt — 


rhe artist recalled the words of the prophet Malachi, — 
in the diary of Giovanni Beltraffio: 

“Behold, I will send My Angel, and he shall prepare the 
before Me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
to His temple, even the Angel of the covenant, whom 
light in: behold, he shall come.” ~~ 


A Ag 


oon as the King departed the wonted quiet and desola- — 
umed their reign over Amboise. Nothing broke the 
save the measured metallic striking of the tower 
and, of evenings, the calls of the wild swans on the — 
y shoals of the Loire, the mirrorous smoothness of which | 
sted the glaucous sky. its 
eonatdo worked as bars upon John the Precursor. But — 
ork, in proportion as it advanced, became constantly 
ifficult, more slow. At times it seemed to Francesco 
master desired the impossible. With the same daring 
pee in the case of the Deieioss of the life of 


- Gioconda, would for a long while gaze upon her and 
_ John, on an easel beside her, as though comparing them. 
- then it seemed to his pupil, perhaps from the play of the 


; _sembles his father and mother. 


 supplicate him to rest, to leave his work—Leonardo > 
‘not hear of rest. 


LS last few days to go up it without someone’s aid. 


: for six weeks. The right side of his body was stricken 
\ paralysis; he had lost the use of his right arm. Toward 


with his left he drew, with his right he painted; thai 
one hand did the other could not have done; in thi 
__ of two opposed powers consisted, as he affirmed, his supe 
ity over other artists. But now when, in consequenc € 
zeae, the fingers of his right hand had mith nl 


: peinied § to the Cross of Golgoth that. 
- death blend into a single, still greater mystery. 


each, the Youth and the Woman, was changing; that 
were stepping out of the canvas, like specters, under 
intense gaze of the artist, becoming: alive with a life s 
_ natural, and that John was coming to resemble Monna 


_ Leonardo walked slowly, with difficulty, pausing every 
or three steps to catch his breath. Suddenly he swayed. 
_ leaning upon his pupil with the entire weight of his bod 
_ The latter grasped that the master was faint and, 
_ that he would not be able to hold. him up alone, call 
old servant, Battista Villanisso. The two of them caught 
~ Leonardo, who sank into their arms; they began calling 
- help and, when two more servants hastened up, the sich 
Was carried into his bedchamber. 


difficulty and slowly. 


Occasionally, at dusk, Leonardo would take the | cov 


‘certain light and shade, that the expression on the f 


and even Leonardo himself in his iad i as a son 

The health of the master. was failing. In vain did 
- Once, in the autumn of 1518, he felt especially unw: 
But, overcoming illness and fatigue, he worked throug 
whole day; he merely finished earlier than usual and 
quested Francesco to escort him upstairs, to his bedcham 
—the spiral staircase was steep; in consequence of his 
‘quent attacks of dizziness he would not venture during 


This time, too, Francesco was supporting the m 


Refusing, as was his wont, all treatment, he lay in 


beginning of winter he grew better, But he. mended 


Throughout his life Leonardo had equal mastery a 
his right and his left hand, and he needed both for hi 
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was deprived—or almost so—of their use, Leo- 
feared | that painting would become impossible for him. 


started walking, at first only in the upper chambers; later 


s work. 


r chambers, went down to the workroom, cautiously 
d the door and looked in. Of late Leonardo, more 


ission, as though afraid that he was being spied upon. 
cabal the slightly open door he saw that Leonardo was 
nding before John and attempting to paint with his stricken 
nd: his face was’ distorted with the spasmodic agony of a 
erate effort; the corners of his compressed lips drooped, 
: eyebrows contracted; gray locks of hair stuck to his brow, 
wed with perspiration. His benumbed fingers would not 
him: the brush trembled in the hand of the aoe master, 
Y the hand of an inexperienced pupil. 


emolished the bedees 0 over the Loire; ae froze on 


it back to life with his own breath, and built a nest 
in the spring. 


the farthest corner of the workroom. 
passed in idleness. At times they were visited 


ng the first days of December he got up from his bed; 
he ventured down to the workroom. But he did not zetuta, 


ace, during the quietest hour of the day, when all were — 
ving their siesta after the noon meal, Francesco, wishing - 
ask the master something and not finding him in the 


iber and unsocial than he had ever been, liked to remain 
; — ne periods, not allowing anyone to enter without 


2 


lighways; wolves invaded the outskirts of the town: 
he old gardener averred that he had seen them in the 
den, under the very windows of the Chateau du Cloux; 
light there was no venturing out of the house unarmed; — 
f passage fell dead on the wing. One morning, coming | 
the front steps, Francesco found on the snow a half- — 
swallow and brought it to the master. The latter — 


a warm nook behind the hearth, that he might 
longer attempted to work: the unfinished St. John, — 


ith other paintings, drawings, brushes and colors, . - 


ae the notary; he SEEKS of the forth- 


ae ee 


-_— probably. the howling of wolves at the edge of the forest. 


5 


_of Languedoc sheep—on the other hand, those “of Lim 


long settled in Amboise—would also drop in on them; he 


cellently the olden novelle concerning Florentine mischief-_ 
makers and mad wags. Leonardo, as he listened to him, would 


at the windows; the guests would depart. Then for hours 2 at 
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coming crops, of the high cost of salt, of the I 


and Berri were better when it came to mutton—or aes he 
counseled Maturina the cook on how to tell leverets from 


old hares by the ease with which one could move a certaix . 


little bone of the forepaw. The spiritual father of Francesce 
Melzi, Fra Guglielmo, a Franciscan monk—born in Italy but” 


was a simple little old man, gay and kindly; he told ex-/ 


laugh the same kindly laughter as he. During the bee wintel 
evenings they played at draughts, jackstraws and vi San 
The early dusk would come on; a leaden light poured in) 


a time Leonardo would pace the room to and fro, occasion- 
ally glancing at the mechanic Astro da Peretola. Now, more 
than ever before, this cripple was a living reproach, a mockery 


_ of the lifelong striving of the master—the creation of human 


under him, Astro kept winding a long band of linen around. 
a spindle; he turned out skittle pins or spinning tops, or else, 
with his eyes puckered up, rocking slowly and ting vas 


- more despondent, the bleak twilight seemed still more ho 
~ less. 


- throughout the house. And outside the windows the snow-— 


wings. Usually, sitting in a corner with his legs tucked in 


cantly, beat his arms up and down just as if they were wingsiq 
urang one never-varying little song under his breath; ie 


“Birds cry, birds cry; 
Cranes fly, eagles fly, 
Midst the sun’s haze on high 
Where no earth meets the eye; 
Cranes fly, cranes fly; 
Birds cry, birds cry... .” 


And from this dismal little song his face would nt 


At last it would get dark altogether. Quiet would reign. 


storm howled; the bare boughs of old trees were noisy, and 
their: noise sounded like the talk of malevolent ogres. To the. 
howling of the wind was joined another, still more grievous 


Francesco made a fire in the hearth and Leonardo ae sit ; 
_ down by it. 

Melzi played well on the lute and had a° pleasant voice. 
At times he would try to disperse the gloomy Rise 5 of 
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with music. Once he sang for him an olden song 
posed by Lorenzo de’ Medici as an accompaniment to a 

sd trionfo, or carnival procession of Bacchos and 
e; it was an infinitely joyous and despondent song 
e, which Leonardo loved because he had frequently 
it in his youth: Mes cx 


“youth is wondrous but how fleeting! 
Sing, and laugh, and banish sorrow; 
Give to happiness good greeting — 

Place thy hopes not on the morrow... .” 


he master listened, with head downcast: he was recalling — 
ummer night, shadows as black as coal, vivid moonlight, — 
ost white, on a deserted street, the sounds of a lute before 
arble loggia—and thought of Gioconda. =a 
e last sound quivered, dying away, blending with the 
ling and rattling of the storm. Francesco, sitting at the 
f the master, lifted his eyes up to him, and saw tears 
ing down the face of the old man. 
times, reading over his diaries, Leonardo would write 
“them new thoughts of that which now engrossed him 
than aught else—death. pay 
hou seest nOW that thy hope and desire to return to the 
‘of thy birth, to thy first being, are like to the moth’s. 
for the flame, and that a man who, amid incessant 
jn joyous impatience, is ever awaiting a new spring, 
summer, new months and new years, thinking that 
ch he is awaiting is tarrying in its coming, faileth 
‘that be is desirous of. naught save his own dis- 
on and end. Yet ‘tis this desire which is the essence 
+ the soul of the elements which, feeling itself 


is in Nature naught save Force and Motion; as for — 
but the will of Chance—the eternal striving of the — 


| that which is desired becometh one with him who 
eth, there is joy, and a slaking of desire cometh about; — 
; ‘who loveth hath become one with the beloved ‘he 


part ever desireth to become one with the whole, so ¥ 
may escape imperfectability; the soul ever desireth 
the body, since without the organs of the body it 


rest: thus a weight, when it hath fallen, cometh 


| Can atc function nor feel. Yet ‘the 


- doth a life well lived bestow a happy death. 


_ Morning he reminded Francesco of his wish not to be b 


- of Vinci: the infinitely joyous cry of the cranes 
_ sounded like’ a summons: “Let us fiy! Let us fly!” He 
called, also, the resinous, mountainy smell of heather; 


_ fall headlong with a cry of ultimate horror. And st 


._ words about Divine Necessity, about the Will of the Pr 
- Mover, seemed false, scattering like smoke before this set 
- Jess ‘horror. Dark eternity, the mysteries of the world ny 
| “a he would have given nia for a single ma: sk * 


“Tecessity—the will of the Prime Mover. Yet at the s 
| “time, in the depth of his heart something waxed indign 
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integrate with the disintegration of the body; - it functi 

within the body like unto wind in the pipes of a chure 
organ: should one of the pipes disintegrate, the wind will: 
produce a true sound. 
“Even as a day well ified) Postowell happy slumber 


“Every life well lived is a long life. 
- “Every evil leaveth bitterness in the memory—every 
save the greatest of all evils, death, which — 
‘memory together with life. 
“When I thought I was learning to live, I was, me 
learning to die. i; 
_ “The outward necessity of Nature correspondeth with t 
inward necessity of reason: everything is reasonable, every 
_ thing is good, inasmuch as everything is necessary. et mn 
- “Thy will be done, our Father, in earth, as “it is 
heaven,” 140 | 
‘Thus, with his reason, he justified in death the divine 


‘something which could not and would not submit to reas 
Once he dreamt that he came to, in a coffin, undergr 
‘buried alive, and that with a desperate’ effort, as he sti 
he was pushing against the lid of the coffin. On the foll 


until the first signs of decomposition appeared. 
Of winter nights, to the moans of the snowstorm, aim 
- the embers on the hearth drawn over with a thin veil of a 
‘he would recall the years of his childhood in the settler 


view of Florence on the sunny plain, transparently | 
so small that it was encompassed between two aureate 
of the young wood that covered the slopes of Monte A 
— and then he would feel that he still loved life, that, # 
half-dead, he still clung to it and feared death as a 
pit, wherein, if not this day then on the morrow, he 


yearning would constrict his heart that he wanted to 
little children cry. All the consolations of reason, 
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breath | of the spring. -wind laden with the fra- 
unfolding leaves, for a single twig with the aure- 
ely yellow flowers of the young wood covering the Ces 

Monte Albano. — 


ining in the house and: the artist did not feel sleepy— 
te he was afflicted with insomnia—the pupil would read 
Gospel to him. Never yet had this Book seemed to him 
wads so extraordinary, so very little understood of men. 


profound as abysses. One such passage was in the fourth 
ter of the Gospel according to St. Luke. When the 
had overcome the first two temptations—of bread and 


le of the temple, and said unto. Him, If Thou be the | 
of God, cast Thyself down from hence: For it is written, 
irom give his angels charge over at Thess to-keep Thee, And 


1 “ee his entire life: Would there be human wings? 
1 when the Devil had ended all the temptation, he 
from Him for a season.” ca 


ate of the greatest temptation, as most oF coped } 


blending of the inward necessity and the outward, of 
of man and the will of God. Anyone possessed of 


ot but come to pass at his word; to such a one that | 
supernatural is already matural. Yet was not the — 


to e xperience and a knowledge of the laws of natural ne- Raat 


tinapcessible to man, and ultimate faith, just as in- 
ible, would have led, by different paths, to the same 


1 who would say to a mountain “Be thou removed, i 
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‘hurtful sting. -of those words comprised. re) . 
faith, even as a grain of mustard seed, is more difficu 
than to tell a mountain “Be thou removed, and be thou ¢ 
into the sea”? ; 
In vain did he try to grasp yet another, still more enign 
saying of the Master: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things | 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babe 
Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in Thy sight. i hes. 
If God has a mystery which He reveals to babes, is pel 
‘simplicity not perfect wisdom? Yet why was it said in 
same Gospel: “Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless 
doves”? 88° 
- Thus there was another yawning abyss between these. 
_ sayings. 

_ And it was also said: % 
~ “Consider the lillies of the field, how they grow; they 
not, neither do they spin. . . . Therefore take no - 
“saying, What shall we eat? ‘or, What shall we deine 
- Wherewithal. shall we be clothed? (For after all these thi 
do 'the Gentiles.seek:) for your apes Father knoweth thi 
ye have need of all these things . . . and all these things 3 
be added unto. you.” 145 
_ Leonardo recalled his discoveries, his inventions, his 
chines, all of which were to give man power over D 
and he reflected: “Can all this be no more than though 
for the flesh? What to eat? What to drink? Wherewithal | ye | 
- clothe it? Is it all no more than service to Mammon? Or ¢ 
_ the toil of man consist of naught but that which is of b 
- And if Love is Mary, who, having chosen the good avi 
at the feet of the Master and hears His word, can it be 
Wisdom is no more than Martha, who is careful and tro 
about many things, when but one thing is needed?” 
_ He knew through his own experience, however, that ¢ 
as at the slippery brink of a precipice, the most frightful, 
‘superable temptations were to be found in the prot 
- wisdom. He was recalling those little ones, his own d 
-who. had perished, perhaps because of him, having 
_ tempted by him—Cesare, Astro, Giovanni—as he nies 
words: 
“But whoso shall offend one of these little ones wi 
lieve in me, it. were better. for him that a millsto. 
hanged. about his neck, and that he were: drowned 
-depth of the sea. Woe unto the world because of offi 
for it must needs be that offences come; bute: woe 
man ney whom the offence cometh!” 46 bi GLE ged 
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Pt, id in the same Book: “Blessed is he, 
tosoever shall not be offended in me.'*" Suppose ye that I. 
ome to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
. on.” 118 7 ; x 
‘He was horrified most of all, however, by the story of the — 
th of Jesus, as told by Matthew and Mark: ; Ae 
And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness 
the whole land until the ninth hour. And at the ninth 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama Bs 
Jnthani? which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, 


Why hast Thou forsaken me?” Leonardo pondered, 
this premortal cry of the Son to the Father, ‘the cry of. 
ho ‘had said ‘I and my Father are one,’ 129 sound as 
cry of ultimate despair to His enemies alone? And if all 
His teachings were to be placed in one scale of a balance, 
nd these five words of despair in the other, which scale 

d prove the heavier?” 
“even while he pondered on this, it seemed to him 
‘was beholding face to face that frightful black pit 
hich, if not this day then on the morrow he, having — 
ed, would fall headlong with the cry of ultimate hore 
ty God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


T 
- 


a mornings, upon arising, he would look through 
n windows at the snowdrifts, at the leaden sky, at 
covered with hoarfrost—and it would seem to him 
winter would never end. i et 
in the beginning of February there came a breath — 
mth; on the sunny side of houses the pendent icicles ~ 
resounding drops; the sparrows chirped. up; the — 
trees were surrounded with dark circles of thaw- — 
‘buds burgeoned; and a pale-blue sky gleamed 
rarefied vapor of clouds. er ah 
“the morning, when the sun penetrated into the work- — 
oblique rays, Francesco would place the chair of — 
where they fell, and for hours at a stretch the — 
12 yuld sit immovably, sunning himself, his head 
ast, his ernaciated hands lying on his knees. And in ~ 


: he 


es these hands, and in the face with. ‘its half-closed ic 


and had been tamed by Leonardo, now flew about circling 


~ sensing the spring. With an attentive gaze he followed eve 


thought of human wings was again awakening within 


kind and lead it along new paths. And, at the same tir 


_- his desires with the insignificance of his accomplishmen: 


- covered—would travel his path, following his tracks, 


- entitled Birds, he laid it to one side. 


Pa 


‘that by the creation of human wings all the work Ree 
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was an expression of infinite weariness. : 
The swallow which had spent the” winter. in ihe work?oo n 


room, perching on his shoulder or hand, permitting itself 
be taken and kissed on its little head; then, again ‘flute 
up, would take to soaring, with impatient cries, as tho 


turn of its little body, every move of its wings—an 


One day, having unlocked a large chest which stood 
corner of the workroom, he began rummaging among 
piles of papers, notebooks and countless loose leaves w 
designs of machines, with fragmentary notations from 
“two hundred Books of Nature he had composed. All 
_ life he had been intending to put in order this chaos, to 
neet ina general concept the fragments, to unite ‘the 
one harmonious whole, into one great Book of the Uni 

»—but had always put the matter off. He knew that here 
- discoveries which would shorten by several ages the 
_ attaining to knowledge, would change the destinies of 


he knew that this was not to be, now it was too 1 
everything would perish, just as fruitlessly, just as sensel 
_as the Last Supper, the monument of the Sforzas, the B 
of Anghiari, because in science also he did but desire with 
__wingless desire, did but begin and never finish, did — 
~ complish naught and would naught accomplish, as th 
- mocking fate were punishing him for the immeasurability 


_ foresaw that men would be seeking that which he had 
already, would discover that which he had already 


_would pass him by, forgetting about him, as though he 
‘never been. 
Having found a small notebook, er yellow with 


“Of late years he almost never occupied himself with: 
flying machine, but he constantly thought of it. Wat 
the flight of the tamed swallow, and feeling that a new pro 
-had come to final maturity within him, he decided to 
proach a last experiment, with a last hope, perhaps Be, 


meta be saved and vindicated. 


‘He attacked this task with the same obstinacy, wi 
same feverish haste, as he had John-~the Precursor— 


one 
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ing ‘not of death, conquering his weakness and illness, for- 
getting sleep and food, sitting through whole days and nights 
over his drafts and calculations. At times it seemed to 
Francesco that this was not work but the delirium of a. 
madman, With growing sadness and fear did the pupil look 

at the face of the master, distorted by the convulsion of a 
desperate, seemingly frenzied effort of the will—the desire 
for the impossible, for that which it is not given to men to 
desire with impunity. . 
- A week went by. Melzi did not leave him, did not sleep 
of nights. Once, after the third sleepless night in succession, 
‘a deathly fatigue overcame Francesco. He snuggled down > 
in a chair by the dead hearth and dozed off. 

_ Morning was graying in the windows. The awakened swal- 
low was chirping. Leonardo sat at a small table, quill in 
hand, bent forward, his head bowed over the paper scrawled 
‘with figures. » , ; 

"Suddenly he swayed—gently and strangely; the quill fell _ 
ut of his fingers, his head began to droop more and more. 
-He made an effort to rise; he wanted to call Francesco—but 
the barely audible cry died away on his lips and, awkwardly 
and ponderously falling with all his weight on the table, he 
overturned it. The guttering candle fell. Melzi, awakened by 
e noise, jumped up. In the murky light of morning, next to 
overturned table, the extin ished candle and the scat- 
ed sheets he saw the master lying on the floor. The fright- 
swallow was circling through the room, striking the 
ceiling and the walls with its swishing wings. 

_ Francesco understood that this was the second stroke. | 
The sick man lay for-several days without consciousness, 

inui is mathematical calculations in his delirium. Re- 

ering his senses, he immediately demanded the designs of 


—— eae eee 


_ “Never, master, no matter what you do!” exclaimed Fran- 
co. “I would rather die than allow you to begin working 

re you get altogether better—” rs 

‘Where didst thou put them?” asked the sick man with 

ation. ia 

No matter where I put them, have no fear—they will be 

{ will return everything to you when you get up—" 

Where didst thou put them?” Leonardo persisted. 

brought them up to the garret and locked them up.” . 


Where is the key?” 

have it.” ‘4 i 
“Give it to me.” ; 
‘Pray, Messer, what do you want it for?” 


“Give it to” ‘me—give ie to 
Francesco delayed. The sick man’s ey: Ie 
Not to irritate him Melzi gave up the key. Leonardo hid 
under his pillow and calmed down. | 
He began to mend more quickly than Francesco e 
- One day, in the beginning of. April, he passed the d 
_ peacefully; he had played draughts with Fra Guglielmo 
- the evening Francesco, tired out by many sleepless 
had dozed off as he sat on a bench at the feet of the mas 
leaning his head against the bed. Suddenly he woke 
as though from a sudden jolt. He listened and could not 
the breathing of the sick man. The night light had gone 
He lit it and saw that the bed was empty; he mad 
‘round of all the upper chambers and aroused Battista” 
‘so—the latter had not seen Leonardo either. ~ 
: _ Francesco was about to go down to the workin: 
a. he recalled the papers hidden in the garret. He ran 
opened the unlocked door and saw Leonardo, half-d 
Sitting on the floor before an overturned old box whi 
he was using as a desk; by the light of a tallow candle 
- he was writing—probably making calculations for his 
_ chine—rapidly muttering something under his breath, as. 
delirium. And this muttering, and his burning ey ni 
rumpled white hair, his bristling eyebrows contracted 
seemingly superhuman effort of thought, his sunken mi 
its corners drooping in an expression of senile infirmi 
- the whole face, which seemed like that of a stranger, 
- familiar, as though he had never seen it before—all 
were so frightening that Francesco halted in the do 
_ fot daring to enter. i, 
_ Suddenly Leonardo seized his pencil and ceeeuetle 
_ page covered over with figures, so hard that the point 
~ broke; then, turning around, he saw his pupil and 
pale, swaying. Francesco darted toward him, to sust 
_- *“T ‘told thee,” the- master uttered with a soft s 
_ Mocking smile, “I told thee, Francesco, that I would be de 
soon. Well, now, I am done—done with everything 
thou needst fear no longer—I will do no more. Enoug 
have I grown—old and foolish; more foolish than . 
_ Naught do I know. That which I have known it 
5 forgot. What right have I to Wings? The Devil take i 
“the Devil take it!” 
And seizing the sheets from the improvised desk he f 
* rociously crumpled and tore them. : 
From that day on he worsened. Melzi had 
tion, that this time he would never get ap: sort 
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> sick man secahd fall into a trance that was like a cam, 
lasting for days at a time. 

| Francesco was pious. He believed with simplicity in ‘all 

that the Church taught. He alone had not come under the 

‘influence of those ruinous spells—the evil eye—of Leonardo, 

‘which were felt by almost everybody who became attached 

to him. Knowing that the master did not observe the rites 


of the Church, he still sensed, through the intuition of love, 
‘that Leonardo was not a godless man. And further he did 


|He would have given his soul to have saved the master, ‘but 
he dared not broach this matter to him. 


| ooking at him with this same horrifying thought. 
“What art thou thinking of?” asked Leonardo. 
“Fra Guglielmo dropped in this morning,” replied Fran- 
“eesco, a trifle abashed, “wanting to see you. I told him he 
“could not—” 
The master looked straight into his eyes, filled with sup- 
| plication, fear and hope. 
_ “Twas not that thou wast thinking of, Francesco. Why 
dost thou not wish to tell me?” 
| The pupil kept silent, abashed. And Leonardo compre: 
nded everything. He turned away and frowned. Always 
had he wished to die as he had lived—in freedom and in 
> truth. But he felt sorry for Francesco: could it be that even 
_now, in the last moments before death, he would disturb the 
peaceful faith, would seduce one of these “little ones’? - 
; He again glanced at his- pupil, put his emaciated hand 
‘upon Francesco’s and uttered with a gentle smile: 
+ “My son, send for Fra Guglielmo—ask him to come to- 
morr sa . I would confess and take communion. Invite Maitre 
e also.” 


the master, with infinite paces. 


keeping with the camerlingo of the Church of Santa 


| ‘not penetrate, did not feel any curiosity. But now the thought - 
‘that Leonardo might die without confession horrified him. . 


One evening, sitting at the head of the sickbed, he was 


Femcesto made no reply—he merely kissed the hand of 


Saturday of Passion Week, when Maitre Guillaume the — 
arrived, Leonardo communicated to him his last — 
and testament: the four hundred florins, deposited for 


Gi kage with ‘whom he had bean catryin 
a bequest to mark a complete reconciliation; 
Francesco Melzi, his books, scientific appliances, mach 
- manuscripts, and the remainder of the salary due from 
_ King’s treasury; to his servant, Battista Villanisso, all 
household goods in the Chateau du Cloux, and 

vineyard outside the walls of Milan, near the Ver 
Gates, while the other half was to go to his pupil, An 
-Salaino. As for the funeral rites, and so forth, he requ 
the notary to apply to Francesco Melzi, whom he APPA 
his executor. 
_ Francesco with Maitre Guillaume arranged. iit care 
funeral which would make evident that Leonardo, _despi 
popular rumor, had died a faithful son of the Cat ( 
_ Church. The sick man approved of everything and, wis 
to show that he was taking an interest in Francesco’s 
tude for the seemliness. of the funeral, designated that 
pounds of candles were to be burned at each requiem, inst 
of the proposed eight pounds; that instead of fifty, | 
sous of Touraina were to go for distribution to the poor 
_ .. When the will was-ready and there remained but to m 
it valid with the signatures of witnesses, Leonardo ret 
y  bered about his old servant, the cook Maturina; M 
- Guillaume had to add a codicil, whereby she received: 
“garment of good black cloth, lined with fur, a headdress 
< (of cloth, and two ducats in gold, for her many years of fai 

ful service. This consideration of the dying man for 
_ servant filled Francesco’s heart with the familiar she 
: eee pity. 
Fra Guglielmo entered the room with the Holy S 5 
a and everybody withdrew. When he left the Sick» 


a - Leonardo had fulfilled the rites of the Church Bee 
and in submission to the will of God. axe 
“Whatever people may say of him, my son,” con 
Fra Guglielmo, “he will be found’ righteous, according 0 
_ the word of the Lord: “Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
fs - Shall see God.’ ” 121 é 
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_ But since he was still asthmatic, and it was hot in 1 
_ Francesco opened a window. White. pigeons ‘Were soa 
the | blue skies, and with the. Gnijering swish of | their 


boulders, were falling, tumbling upon him, crushing him; he 
anted to rise up, to throw them off—and suddenly, with a 
final ‘effort, he freed himself, flying off on gigantean wings; 
ut anew the stones tumbled down, piling up, crushing him; 
new he struggled, came-off victorious, flew off—and so on, 
without end. And every time the weight was more and 
ore fearful, the effort more and more unbelievable. Finally 
e felt that he could no-longer struggle and, with a cry of 
final despair: “My God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken — 
me?” he submitted, And, as soon as he had submitted, he 
comprehended that the stones and the wings, the crushing 
pressure and the striving for flight, that which was above and 
that which was below, were all one and the same; to fly or 
-fall—'twas all the same, And he flew and fell, no longer 
“knowing whether he was being lulled by the quiet waves of 
_ perpetual motion, or whether his mother was rocking, him in 
her arms to a lullaby. 
_ For several days more. his body still seemed alive to 
those about him; but he did not recover consciousness again. 
jinally, one morning—this was on the second of May— 
Francesco and Fra Guglielmo noted that his breath was 
failing. The monk began saying the prayer for the dying. 
After some time the pupil, placing his hand against the 
master’s heart, found that it was no longer beating. He 
»d Leonardo’s eyes. ae 
e face of the dead man had changed but little. Upon it 
the expression which. it had frequently borne when 
ve—that of a profound and quiet attentiveness. 
While Francesco with Battisto Villanisso and the old - 
ant Maturina were washing the body, the doors and 
dows were wide open. At this moment, from below, from ~ 
orkroom, the tame swallow, which had been forgotten 
ing the last few days, sensing liberty, flew up the well of. 
taircase and through the upper chambers into the room — 
= the dead man lay. After circling above him, amid 
“the funeral candles burning with a dull flame in the light 
of sunny morning, it swooped: down, perhaps through 
id habit, to perch upon the hands of Leonardo. Then, sud- 
‘fluttering, it soared up and through the open window 
“off into the heavens with a happy cry. And Francesco re- 
that the master had for the last time done that which 
so loved to do—given its freedom to a winged captive. 
accordance with the wish of the deceased, his body lay 


monks Scie’ the coe pitty ties carried 
candles; three grand masses and thirty lesser ones were 
in the. four churches of Amboise, wath ten pounds of 


were. “distributed among the poor ‘at the town infirmary 
‘Saint ‘Lazare. By these tokens pious folk could convi 
themselves that the funeral was that of a faithful son 
Catholic Church. 
He was buried in the monastery ‘of St. Florentine. Bu 
since his quickly forgotten grave was soon level with tt 
earth, and the memory of him vanished without a trace 
Amboise, the place where Leonardo’s ashes rest has rem ine 
- unknown to the coming generations. 
. Informing Leonardo’s brothers in Florence of the: de 
; of the master, Francesco wrote: 
_ “The grief occasioned within me by the death a him 1 
4 was for me more than a father I cannot express. But, ° 
ees I shall mourn for ae inasmuch. as he did love 


On the day of Leonardo’s death, Francis had been 
in the forest of Saint Germain. Learning of the demise 
-artist he ordered his workroom to be sealed till his 
since he wished to select the best pictures for himself. 
~ However, Francis at that time had cares of more i 
tance: to him than art. Five months before, on January 
1519, Emperor Maximillian I had come to his end. Th 
Sisipg-—<the King of England, the King of Spain and the 
¥: of France—were contending for the crown of the Hol 
pire, putting into play. sundry deceptions and int 
Francis was by now having visions of combining in his 
‘the scepter of the Kings of France with the scepter 
‘Roman Emperors, of founding a monarchy the like 
2 had never yet existed in Europe. He intended to expend gi 
_ pieces in millions for bribes; he was seeking an alliance wit 
abe: Bree and was promising him a eerusaiie ee the 


rears se his being Fees as the successor to the Em- 


or. and raise the Cross over the mosque of Saint 
phia. The rival he detested most of all was Carlo, the 


King Sigismund of Poland, than to that of. Carlo. 


hare and hunting with the hounds, answering nor aye nor 
to any of the rivals, and at the same time was carrying on 
egotiations, through Dietrich Schaumberg, a Dominican, 
|| with Vassilii loannovich, Grand Duke of Muscovy and, as an 
\ducement to make him participate in the Holy League 


' bringing about a treaty of peace with King Sigismund. 
At this time one of the two Russian envoys in Rome, 
Dmitri Gerasimov, had returned to Moscow; the other, 
likita Karachiyarov, remained in Rome. Learning of the 
f coming election of the Kaiser and the subsequent ne- 
ations of Francis with his sovereign’s bitterest foe, King 
ismund, Nikita, to obtain fuller and more exact data, set 
for France together with the Papal envoy and, even as 


Potapich Kopylo, the interpreter Vlassiy, and two junior 


Eutychii Paiseievich Gagara. 

utychii, as was the custom of many Russian travelers of 
day, kept a brief record of his travels, wherein he noted 
all the curious things he had seen or heard. Here is 
among other things, he described Florence in his diary: 
he city called Florenza is great as great can be, and we 
not come upon its like among the cities I have written of 
>. For ‘tis the most splendid and the goodliest of the 
which are in Italia—and I have seen them for myself. 


hite stone, are of exceeding height and cunningly 


stone, black as well as white. And fornenst it they 
ft up a great pillar, the same being a belfry, likewise 
‘™marmor stone. And our reason cannot reason out the 


within that pillar and kept count of the steps to the 
they were four hundred and fifty. What we could 
ithin the small compass of our mind, that we have 
sued as We saw it; some of the ee, poverg« are 


‘he would make his entry into Constantinople as a con-— 


ing King of Spain, asserting he would liefer agree to the _ 
ice of the insignificant Elector. of Brandenburg, or even - 


ainst the Turks, was offering to act as an intermediary in 


, Fedor Ignatievich Rudometov—“Fedka the Overdone” 


And there is in that city a great place of worship, of 


that had gone into the building thereof. And we 


§ 


Leo X was, after his wont, playing the fox, running with ~ 


g his first journey, took with him his old clerk Miya 


laces of worship are of exceeding beauty; the palaces, : 


the wings were fastened to his trunk by straps; his h 
grasped the inner crosspieces and, putting the wings into 
tion with these, he was trying to rise into the air. 

_ It was this very bas-relief which on a time had inspired : 
youth Leonardo, who had just come to Florence from 
native hamlet of Vinci, with the first concept of a flying 
chine—of the Grand Bird. ‘e 


Bing of June, 1519, and, just as on his first visit, put up 
_ the house of Maitre Guiilaume Boreau, the King’s nota 
on the main street of the town, not far from the Clo 


Immediately upon his arrival the King inspected the s 
of Leonardo. On the evening of the same day the Prin 
Marguerite, with the envoy of the Electo 
and other foreign grandees, Nikita Kara 
their number, set out for the Chateau du € 
Wind of this, Fedka the Overdone advised his uncle, 
Potapich Kopylo, and Eutychii Gagara, also to visit “Duc! 


De 


natural 5 ences att paced ae a quick intelli- 
1 Potapich and Eutychii, accompanied by Vlassii 
interpreter,’ followed him to the Chateau du Cloux. 
en they arrived Marguerite and the other guests, hay-_ 
‘already finished their tour of inspection, were about to 
Nevertheless Francesco received the new guests with 
e unvarying courtesy which he extended to all visitors from 
eign lands to the house of the master; he led them to the 
kroom and began showing them everything therein. 
ith timorous wonder they looked over machines the like 
which they had never seen before: the astronomical 
res; the terrestrial globes; the quadrants, glass retorts, 
atories; an enormous human eye formed of crystal, for 
Study of the laws of light; musical instruments for the 
ly of acoustics; a small model of a diving bell; pointed, 
-shaped skiis for walking on the surface of the sea as if. 
dry land; anatomical drawings and designs for frightful _ 
tary missiles and engines. Fedka was captivated by all 
all of it seemed to him “the height of astrological wis- 
mm, the highest alchemia.” Ilya Potapich, on the other 
ad, hardly stopped frowning, averting his eyes and piously 
ing himself. Eutychii was particularly struck by the old 
{ skeleton of a wing, resembling that of a gigantic swal- 
When, somehow or other, through Vlassii the inter- 
they explained to him that this was part of a flying 
machine on which the master had been working all his life, . 
hii recalled Dzdalus, the flying man depicted on a 
‘relief in the ‘ ‘belfry of white marmor stone” in Florence 
d: strange, eerie thoughts awakened within him with new 


itychii was looking ‘at the paintings he paused in 
xt before John the Precursor. At first he took him for 
a and was incredulous when Vlassii, according to 
o’s words, said that this was the Baptist; but, scru- 
ng it more closely, he saw the reed cross—“the cruci- 
| staff” —which was precisely the same as that with which — 
Russian icdn makers painted John the Precursor; he — 
“moreover, the raiment of camel’s hair. He was 
. But, despite all the contrast of this Wingless Pre- 
with the winged, to whom Eutychii had become ace 
the more he gazed upon him the more captivated 
e alien charm of the muliebrile Youth, and his — 
with mystery, with which he pointed to the Cross 
‘In a daze, like one under a spell, he stood Las 
pe Sains of naught, merely feeling his heart 
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himself was a gossamer man fluttering above aD abyss in 
_ eternal whirlwind. 


in the daytime but at night, turning himself into a 


os 
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“nings were quivering within it like convulsively threshing 
- tanic wings of fire. It was sultry and still, And amid this 
' ness Eutychii’s heart was contracting with ever greater 


‘Mother of God; following the ritual prescribed for a m 


spread a traveling pallet of felt upon the narrow wooden 
that served him as a bed, undressed and lay down—but 
_ efforts to fall asleep were in vain. 


-fever and chills. In the murk, lit up by the flares of 
 lightnings, he lay with open eyes, listening to the stillness, 


_rustlings—fatidical ~sounds, the omens of ancient Ru 
- bookmen: “Ear-Ringing, Wall-Crackling, ‘'Mouse-Squea 
Disconnected thoughts resembling delirium flashed thro 
his mind; he recalled legends of fairy-tale wonders and ci 


. abyss, above a fire which never dies out; they drink not, 
ther do they eat; so thin and long are they that, like to g 


called the ancient legend of how, in the middle of the 
_ when the angels, taking the sun from the Throne of God, 
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Eutychii’s heart was heavy-laden and troubles The ust 
fell out of his hand; he came to feel that it was beyond hi 
strength to work any further, left the house and wan 
about for a long while, at first through the streets” of ( 
town, then along the bank of the deserted Loire. 

The sun set. The glaucous sky and the Evening. Star we 
reflected’ upon the mirrorous smoothness of the river 
from the opposite bank, a cloud was advancing. Heat | 


guish, ever greater uneasiness, 
He went home, lit a lampad before the icon of the U 


tic cell he recited the canons, intoned certain hagic 
chants and short hymns in praise of the Virgin and 


Hour after hour went by. He was thrown alternately 


which he thought he heard strange swishings, whispel 


tures not of this world: of the fearsome beast Indrik, “ 


-moveth about under the earth, even as the sun doth in A 


heavens, and releaseth the rivers and wellsprings”; of 
monstrous bird Stratima, “which liveth at the marge 
Ocean, causing the waves to rock and sinking ae 
Kitovras, brother to King Solomon, who reigneth over f 


scours the world over; of a folk who hover above a ¢ 


mer, they fly whithersoever the wind blows them—and 
is no death upon them. And it seemed to Eutychii 


The second crowing of roosters was heard ae he 


_ bear it toward the east, the Cherubim strike their wings, 
_ on earth every fowl flutters for joy, and the cock, taking 
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hig: his. wing, awakes and beats his wings, 
g light for the universe. 
y again, and again, incongruous thoughts, that were 
e delirium, lagged upon each other’s heels, broke off and, 
‘rotted threads, tangled. In vain did he offer up prayers, © 
ding his breath, as admonished by Nil Sorsky, the Rus- 
saint; naught availed—the visions became more and — 
vivid, more and more persistent. 
ddenly out of the murk there floated forth and stood 
before him, as though alive, full of diabolical beauty, 
visage of the Muliebrile, the Youth-Virgin, who, point- 
to the Cross of Golgotha, with a tender and mocking 
le gazed straight into the eyes of Eutychii with such an 
, caressing gaze that his heart died within him from ~ 
5, and a cold sweat came out upon his brow. 
eo ‘it a candle; deciding to pass the remainder of the 
t without sleep, he took a book down from a shelf and 
Segan reading. This was an ancient Russian relation, Of the 
Kingdom of Babylon. ) 
In the days of King Nebuchadnezzar and his successors 
x city of Babylon became desolated and had turned intoa 
pg place for serpents past all counting. Leo, or, Basil, ¢ 
holy baptism the Emperor of Byzantium, did send 
‘of his men to Babylon to get out therefrom the crown 
urple of Nebuchadnezzar. Long was their journeying, 
‘way there was strait and beset with hardships, but at 
y came to the site of Babylon, yet saw no sign there- 
walls, nor houses, since for sixteen stadia around the 
ed city a desert growth had sprung up, “the same 
the 'shepherd’s rod, a“ worthless-weed; and in amongst 
weeds were reptiles, serpents, tremendous toads, in 
mbers past numbering; coiled up in heaps like great hay- 
s they reared up, and whistled and hissed, and a va Z 
wafted from them. Sie 


> ‘adder of cypress wood put up Apart the wall 
° city. Up this ladder they went, entered the city, and 
one of the King’s chambers, they found the crown 
adnezzar and a coffer of sardonyx with his purple 
ter. Upon the return of the envoys to their Em- 
_ the ee: chgaee they had found, the Patriarch 


the heavenly but the earthly sovereignty of the Chu 


% ‘the land of Russia, to Great Novgorod. “For the anc 


, _chus, from this regnant city, the crown of Nebuchadnezzar 
was bestowed upon the Czar of Russia; as for this White 


sift 
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the gracious King Basil. 


legend of The White Cowl, the same book which had beei 


_ through the oppression of the godless Hagarenes, But in 


Sgr thet because he is of greater ial than es other 


Re Jaa ee . » 7 le St ae ae — 
aa : Pig ne ws hg a sae, ~ - esi 


f eT ete P oes es 


Nebuchadasan King of Babylon and: of all cron 


Subsequently Emperor Constantine, the NMonemaciens 
send this same crown to Grand Duke Vladimir Vesvdind di 
vich, as a mark of that sovereignty over all the unive! 
which God held in readiness for the land of Russia. 

Having laid this book aside, Eutychii took another book, th 


sent several years ago from Rome to Ghenadii, Archbishop 
Novgorod, by Dmitri Gherassimov—that same Mitya tt 
Interpreter who had accompanied Nikita Karachiaroy ar 
in whose service Eutychii had been. 
In times of old Emperor Constantine the Bquiapedioue (co y 
ran. the tale), having accepted the Christian faith and been 
baptized by Pépe Sylvester, had desired to reward him vith # 
kingly crown. But an angel bade him bestow on the Popé 
a crown not of an earthly universal sovereignty but of t 
heavenly: the White Cowl, fashioned after the monastic ae 
and symbolizing the “radiant three days of the Resurrectio 
of Christ.” The Orthodox Popes for long revered this Cowl} 
until such time as King Carolus together with Pope Forme 
fell into the Latin heresy, by an acknowledgment not only 


Thereupon an angel, in a new vision granted to one of th 
Popes, commanded the Cowl to be sent to Byzantium, to 
Patriarch Philotheus, who accepted the sacred object v 
great reverence and desired to retain it; however, Emp 
Constantine and Pope Sylvester, having appeared to the P 
triarch in a dream, bade him send the Cowl still further— 


Rome,” as Pope Sylvester told the Patriarch, “hath fa 
away from the glory and faith of Christ, through its pric 


and willfulness, and succumbed to the Latin seduction, while 


in the new Rome, Constantinople, the faith shall also perisk 


third Rome, in the land of Russia, the blessedness of 
Holy Ghost shall come to shine in all its glory. And know 


_ this, Philotheus, that all Christian lands shall in the pe 


come together in a single Russian Czardom, - ‘for the sake 
of the Orthodox faith. Inasmuch as, in the times of eld, at 
the behest of the temporal King Constantine the Monoma- 


Cowl, it will now be bestowed, at the behest of Christ, the 
Heavenly King, upon the Archbishop of Great Novgorod. 


“Ty 
“a 


: <= ae % 
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n. And all et: is holy will, at ‘the behest of God, be 
nted unto the land of Russia, and the Lord will exalt the 
of Russia: to rule over many nations and, at the behest 
od, the. country shall be called Russia the Radiant, and 
| Holy Cathedral Apostolic Church of the Third, the New 
ne will shed the light of the Orthodox Christian faith, a 
more radiant than that of the sun, upon all Creation.” 
d thus it came to pass. The Archbishop of Novgorod ac- 
d the White Cowl and deposited it in the Church of 
Sophia, the Highest Wisdom of God. And through the 
essing of Lord Jesus Christ the White Cowl has now and 
ages to come been set firmly upon the heads of Rus- 
glorious saints. 
he relation Of the Kingdom of Babylon foreinia the 
thly, the legend of the The White Cowl the heavenly, 
deur of the Land of Russia. Every time that Eutychii 
ese legends his soul was filled with a dim emotion, 
h was incomprehensible even to him, akin to a bound- 
hope, from which his heart beat fast and his breath 
sd short, as before a chasm. 
Jo matter how bleak and humble ne native land may 
> seemed to him by comparison with foreign lands, ‘he 
i in these prophecies of the coming grandeur of the 
rd Rome, of “Jerusalem, the New-begun City,” of the 
of the rising sun on the seventy cupolas of the universal 
temple of Sophia, the Great Wisdom of God. 
-in the very depth of his soul there was doubt, a sensing — 
m unresolvable contradiction: Was it not said, he re- 
that King Nebuchadnezzar had been an unjust king, 
wicked one in all-the world, “the terrible of the na- 
and that, desiring to have all the peoples serve him — 
d call upon him as God, ‘had it' cried aloud by a her- — 
© you it is commanded, O people, nations and lan- _ 
at ye fall down and worship the golden image’ that — 
nezzar the king hath set up.” But the true God did 
him: He let his heart be changed from man’s and. let 
heart be given unto him. And he was driven from 


ie dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like a lion’s’ 

e, his nails like birds’ claws.12? And was it not also 
velation: “Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen— 
-whore—for all nations have drunk of the wine of 
her fornication. Alas, alas, that great city, that 
in fine linen, and purple!” 1 And if that were so, 
ed himself, how was it that in the Third Rome, 
lom of Russia, the White Cowl would be united 


ae 


, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with 


a ee 


’ with the crown of Antichrist? es 


_ing gifts, Powers, Thrones, Dominions, Princedoms 
rounded her, and among the host of the prophets, at the ve: 


- room—the face of Leonardo. da.Vinci, the inventor of humz 
’ wings. Beneath, under the clouds on which the Woman si 


-vista—in the last he recognized the Land of Russia, { 


‘wings, raised their voices, hymning: Let all mortal flesh 1 


Archangels beat their wings, and the seven thunders — 
-And above the Woman with eyes of flame, above Sai 
Sophia, the Wisdom of God, the heavens opened and ai 
object appeared—white, sunlike, appalling. And Eutychit 
“grasped that this was the White Cowl, the Crown of Christ ‘is 
_ over the Land of Russia. 4 
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> 
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with the exeorable crown of King Nebuchadnezzar, the. ac 
cursed of God: how would the. crown of Christ be unite 


He felt that there was a great mystery here and that if h 
were to go deeper into it, visions more fearful than th ose 
which had but now left him would beset him anew, — i x 

Trying not to think, he sia acs the candle and \ got 
into bed. S xe, 


19 


And he dreamt a dream: Bs) 
With a countenance of flame, with wings of flame, in re 
fulgent vestments, a Woman was standing on a sickle-shape 
moon in the midst of clouds; above her head was a ciborium 
shaped like a seven-pillared tabernacle and bearing the ii 
scription: Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn 
her seven pillars; 2* prophets, saints, patriarchs, angels bea 


feet of Wisdom, stood John the Precursor, with the san 
thin, cranelike arms and legs, with the same white gigantea 
wings as in the icon, but with another face: by the € : 


brow with its obdurate creases, by the bristling eyebro WS, 
the long white beard and gray hair, Eutychii recognized t 
face, graven on his memory, of the old man resembling E 


jah the Prophet who two years before had come to his works 


the golden cupolas and domes of churches blazed like 1 


ment flames against the blue sky; one could see black, newly 


ploughed fields, blue groves, limpid rivers and an inf nite 

Bells boomed forth in triumphal pealing; the many-ey: 
cherubim chanted forth a paean of victory, an Alleluia; 
Six-Winged seraphim, covering their faces in awe with | 


silent and stand in fear and trembling; *®> and the 
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» The scroll which the Precursor held unrolled, and Eutychii 
sad: “Behold, I shall send My Angel, and he shall pre- 
é the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall 
y come to his temple, even the Angel of the covenant, 
n ye delight in: behold, he shall come.” 
2 voices of the thunders, the beating of the angels’ 
| ‘Wings, the victorious paean of the Alleluia—all blended into 
\"@ single paean of praise for Hagia Sophia, the Great Wisdom 
of God. 
|) “And all the fallow fields, the groves, rivers, mountains, 
Vand infinite vistas of the Land of Russia, echoed back in an- 


| Eutychii awoke. 

|" It was early morning, and gray. He arose and opened the 

| window. The fragrant freshness of leaves and grasses laved 
by rain was wafted up to him—a thunderstorm had passed 

the night. The sun had ie he risen. But, at the rim of the 


sky, above the dark woods, beyond the river where it was to 
ise, the huddled clouds glowed with purple and gold. The 
streets of the town slumbered in their murk; the slender 
ite belfry of Saint Hubert alone was illumined by a pale- 
én, seemingly subaqueous light. The silence was absolute, 
With great expectancy—save that, on the sandy shallows 
= desolate Loire, the wild swans were calling to one an- 


' The iconographer sat down by the window at a small 

€ topped by an inclined board for writing, with an ink- 

attached at the side and a drawer for quills; he 

a goose quill and opened a large notebook. This 

d his labor of many years,-a-task bequeathed to him 

master, that humble ancient Prohor—a new, emended 

at of Iconography. 

“Whence, then, doth iconography derive its origin? Not 
men, for God the Father Himself was the first 
prapher, by begetting His Son, His Word, His living 

-’ Butychii had broken off at these words. He dipped 

1 in the ink and resumed his task. 

I, a sinner, having had a talent from God entrusted to 

for all my unworthiness, did not wish to hide it in the 

h; may I receive no censure, but I have ventured to for- 

e the alphabet of this art and, inasmuch as all the mem- 

of the human body are suitable for use in the painting 

f icons, I have undertaken to draw the same for an ensam- 
to, and the use of, those who would fain attempt this 

able craft. I earnestly beseech you, all my brethren, for 

se sake alone I have pursued these labors, to send up 


heartfelt prayers foe: me to 
time upon earth have painted images 2 
~ sainted servants, may behold His divine Face 
_of all His righteous saints in the Kingdom of ee 
His grace and glory are extolled by all those no 
‘the flesh, now and for all the ages to come. 
‘While he had been writing, the rim of the sun, 
ates ember, appeared from behind the dark » 
Peat that was = music was hte over 
% heaven. — oa 
| White pigeons’ ukersd ip from under an 
a ihe Foot swishing their wings. 
| k A ray penetrated into the workroom of Eutychii, fe 
_ the icon of John the Precursor, and his goldened wii 
>  guddy golden as flame on the underside, white as snow 
outer side, widespread against the azure sky, above 
earth and the black ocean, like to the wings 
‘ewan-—suddenly glittered, corruscating in the pu 
sun, as though they had become imbued ace 
supernatural life. ; 


Winged Precursor: _ 
ag _ Behold, I will send Bes Angel, sik he shall: 


: ‘come to his ede even the Angel of the cover 1a 
 perdelight in: behold, he shall come... 6 a 


TRANSLATOR’S 
NOTES 


ix: 28. 2 Rev. xx:2,3. *%Ps. lv: 1-2,4. _ * While 
wine— We praise Thee, God! ¢ John -xv:1 
Wi:17. ® Zech. ii:7..  ° John xiiiz1 ~2;21-27. 20 John 
11 John xvii:21. 


48 Gen. ii:16-17. 144 Thus in my text. Trench gives 
t slated Italian proverb (I have been unable to trace 
giovane mangia, la vecchia s’ingozza,” explaining in 
that “ingozzare” means to swallow; also to bear 
ow?] an affront meekly. 15J have followed 
ovsky’s prose summing up of the poem; Trench 
had access to some text unfortunately unavailable 
, and I am subjoining his complete sonnet, dee 
of absolutecompleteness and, secondarily, as 
literary curiosity, from the British edition of 


“Thou weepest, Phoebus! Why this silver rain?” 
“Because this day upon the amazéd skies, 
Lo! I have seen a second sun arise, 
Before whose splendours all my glories wane.” 
Phis is a tale for laughter!” “Nay, for pain, 
suffers no derision from the wise.’ 
iad Lest tell me more, and still my loud surprise, 
That queries whence this newer king shall reign. 
= “The offspring of a Moor, he makes his nest 
sweet Cecilia’s arms—I saw his light 
through the brooding feathers of her love; 
7 must I hide me in the cloudy west, - 
by one more radiant and more bright, - 
Wo sal [al greater God than Phoebus ait 
am 659.4 


” 


; Latin, I have been given to a ere is medieval. — 


wey Matnitice (1449. 1492), ‘highly rewahded. 
ae “poet and a prose writer. However, in view of the 4 
climate of the fifteenth century, 43. could be con 
Tipe old age. 17 Perverted from Luke xi:2-4 
perversion of the Apostles’ Creed. 1*®Homer may 
but a translator (or editor) must be wide awake. In sever; 
instances where the author speaks of “stalactites” 
text clearly indicates that he meant “stalagmites,” I h 
used the latter term. In so vast a historical tapestry as L 
_nardo the inevitable loose threads are remarkably fe 
I have ventured to knot them safely. Thus when a 
“took down an ancient parchment scroll and tried to 
‘it to the shelf as a closed book, witch or no witch, 1 
vented the switch: I would not stand for such hic 
-doccius in my bookshop—why tolerate it in a trans 
of mine? There may have been two or three other ing 
_ tencies—none of- them of vast importance. 20 Do 
_ for doggerel: “May the great God curse to an outrance 
the utmost] / Him who would evil wish to France 
to the realm of France]!” 21 Zech. xiv:20. a 
aspen stake driven through the heart of a suspect corpse 
~ (and probably still is) a sovereign remedy against vamp 
28 Ps. Ixviii:1-2. 24 Matt. vi:10. 28 John Viti 
26The following, so very consistent with Leonar 
“philosophy, was attributed to him by Lomazzo i in _ 
* translation i is by Samuel Waddington: 


Of Will, Power, and Duty.- 
Who would, but cannot—what he can should will! 
_ *Tis vain to will the thing we ne’er can do; — 
Therefore that man we deem the wisest, who — 
ee Seeks not mere futile longing to fulfill, 
ig Our pleasure, as our pain, dependeth still wae 
3 On knowledge of will’s power; this doth iia: 
With strength who yield to duty what is due, 
| wees Nor reason wrest from her high domicile. 
'- Yet what thou canst not always shouldst thou will, 
Or gratified thy wish may cost a tear, : i 
ie And bitter prove what seemed most sweet to views f 
_ Last in thy heart this truth we would instill— a 
_ Wouldst thou to self be true, to others dear, sag 
Will to be able, ‘what thou oughtst, to do. s 


28 Gen. ii: 17. 2° I John ii: 18. : 
$1 Jas. 1:8.. 8 Ps, cxlvi re 
34 ‘Fac me plagis vulnerar. 


4 8 a ea 


ae a ranslator’s Notes. ci 

88 Luke ii:32. °° Matt. xxi:16. Matt, 

"88. J: Cor. i219) 7 89 Inferno v,116. 40 Titer 

y, standard-bearers; in this case, city officials. #1 Book 
gram XkXVii. The best—and only complete—English 

on is Mitchell S. Buck’s. 42 Syphilis. See also Note 

_ 43 The Danube. 4* This conceit occurs in Rabelais, 
“OL _Munchausen, Paul Bunyan and also, if I reniember > 
, in Lucian and Montaigne. 45 Paradise, xv, 10658 


indebted for this translation to Frances Winwar. | 
aradise, xvi, 96. 47 Matt. v:4. 48 One of the 
0 digies of the good Gutefundus, whose adventures Frank 
‘Stockton retells in his scarce Tales out of School. * In 
ay Russian the ups sickness means syphilis; the 


ho Miiacse means the latter disease. 50 Based on I" 
:2. Deut. vi:16. ®? Matt. xvii:20. 
kK xiiiz26, © ®* Ps. Ixviii:34-35. 55 Mark xi:9. 
ark xiv:18. 57 Pacioli, also called Luca di Borgo 
50?-15207) ; Leonardo engraved the plates for his De 
pina Proportione. It must be pointed out, in answer to one 
astute critic, that it.is no discredit to a good mathe- 
tician to write doggerel, nor to a translator to rerender it — 
ch. Gen. vii:20 reads: “Fifteen: cubits upward did 
ters prevail.” 59] John iv:18. 60 Matt. xxvi:38; _ 
xxii741; Matt. xxvi:39; Mark xiv:36; Matt. xxvi:42; 
cies 44, John i:1-3; 14. 8% John xiii:21. & John 
%:30, John xvii:25-26. Moro is adapting 
own needs Matt. viii:20 and Luke ix:58. 66 Matt. 
87 Matt. xviii:3. 68 Gen. iii:4—5. 69 Rev. 
DB, Rar PS; 20. The Prince,'Chapter 18. 7 Rev. 
d i:3-5. * Rev. xvii:6 reads “wounded with great 
ation,” the last word being used in its archaic sense of 
. surprise or astonishment. ‘* Platter’s parody — 
| (and off): Matt. v:1-2; John x:34; Deut. vi:5; Matt. — 
5 XVili:6; John xiii: 15. 14 Matt. xi:28. 75 Schwei- 
snto (or farrago) consists mostly of: Iyike Xxili:30; 
ixi41; Mark xiii:25; ix:19; viii:12; xiii:26; Deut. 
a Acts x:42. Luke i:42. Venus of the 
al es. . 18 Matt, xxvi:52. 78 All the pas- 
ed to in Note 69 refer to the third person singular 
e verb is rule; here, however, the verb is changed to 
1d the second person singular is used. ®° ‘Luke 
81 Since the element of interpretation was pre-— 
ant in the author’s version of this sequence, I have 
retranslate his translation instead of choosing 
8, English rendering. a2 Matton NEs2O. "lo . 


= 662. 
83 Matt, ann Emerson goe! | e 

ie ‘emigration wile ae Bat way.” ‘Father Taylor, of 
~~ 8 J Sam. xvii:34-36; 40,43, 46. 86 | Kings xix:1 
- 87 John xvil. p88 Matt. x:16. 8° Based on 
; i: 5, 90 Matt-xii28.——~ The King James vers ) 
% “messenger”. instead of “Angel.” Because of the): sign 
I have followed the Russian. 92 Rev. x:6. 3 So 
‘Sol. v:i. ®4 Mark xiv:25. 25 John xy: a 
wi:55. John vi:54. °8 John vii:37. 9° Mark 
we 100 Rutychius (the nearest English equivalent is Pr 
is the youth who fell asleep (and also from a third 
window) at one of Paul’s apostolic sermons—a clear 
stration of the superiority of modern pews, if not 
_. pulpiteers. (Acts xx:9-12). Gagara means grebe 
~ lLarchaic Russian form of Belial. 102 Gen, 
_ 308 Isa. i:18: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
-as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
shall be as wool.” 104 John viii:12 does not h 
qualifying true. 105 Ps. xciii:1 reads: “The Lord 1 
_ He is clothed with majesty; the Lord is ones 


memory does not fail, 
ne pore consisted- of doing a Street tarantella with a re 
_of itinerant ones. 106 Also Asmodeus, the Devil Ti 0 
Sticks (Mr. Hyde to Eros’ Doctor Jekyll), also King 
-mmon’s Ashmodei, the Chief of the Demons; also. one 
stars in the Russian Apocrypha, which is as untidy 
"Editing The reader can meet him in A Treasury 
_ sian Literature, edited and translated by the present | 
otator. (Vanguard Press). ‘107 The sixth (and last ; 
f the CLth (and last). Psalm. 108 With the exce; 
the last phrase the description of the icon involves a 
deal of Psalm cxlviii. 109 John 1:29. 110 Matt. vi; 
411 Luke iv:9-12, 112 Luke iv:13, (author's 
113 Matt. xxi: 24; Mark xi:23. 114 Matt. xi:25-26. 
5 Matt. vi:28; 31-33. 116 Matt. xviii:6-7. 
i:6; ‘Luke vii: 23—author’s italics. 118 Luke xii: 
oe 119 Mark xv:33-34; Matt. xxvii:50. 120. John 
421 Matt. v:8. 122 Based on Dan. iii:4-5; iv:16_ 
which specifies that “his hairs were grown lik 
feathers’; the superb phrase, “the terrible of nations” 
Ezek. xxx:11, and applies not only to the king bu 
ine with him. »Y cannot help noting that Navook 
ee Resa form of the ill-starred monarch’ s R 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
MONA LISA GIOCONDA 


has held the centuries in thrall with her 
eternal beauty. What unfathomable bond 
between the woman and the artist drove 
Leonardo to create the greatest portrait 
the world-has ever known? 

The pageantry and drama of the Renais- 
sance pulse through this renowned bio- 
graphical romance which centers on one 
of the most astonishing geniuses of all 
time. Against a panoply of princes, popes, 
fanatic monks, and questing alchemists, 
Leonardo da Vinci stands revealed with 
his restless, driven spirit—the universal art- 
ist who still speaks to all men in all ages. 


“One really does get the impression of Leo- 
nardo’s unparalleled personality, and comes to 
Jove and admire him as the author clearly does. 
>the story is a thrilling one.” 

: --John O’London’s Weekly 


